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INTRODUCTION 







Spencerp Bastian md Lippcrt are the leaders in 
Gociology. Wiiat others have done is of secondary importance.” 
This judgment of Gumplowicz,^ himself one of the greatest of 
ali sociologists, might be qualified today by the inelusioii of a 
few later writers and by the omission of Bastian, whom his con¬ 
temporaries were inclined to overrate, Few^ however, would ques¬ 
tion the historical importance of Comte and Spencer h And Umi 
Jtiliua Lippert should be ranked as one of the foremost sociolo¬ 
gists of all time will surprise only those who arc uuacquaint^ 
with his w‘ork. Though his writinp fall mainly ft itbin the decade 
I8S0-89, and are thus more than forty years old^ they may still 
be read by social scientists, not only with historical interestp but 
with much positive profit. Their enduring value and influence 
have abundantly justified Gumplowic^’s high opinion. 

Before seeking the basis for this judgment in the cliaracter of 
Lippert's sociological writingSp we Ehall do well to acquaint our¬ 
selves with the main facts of Wa Ufe.* He was born on the twelfth 
of ApriL 1S39, in Braunau^ Bohemia. His parents, both of Ger¬ 
man stockj belonged to the working class. His father^ VioEenz 
Lippert, was a weaver by trade, and his motlierp n^c Josef a 
Sebou, was an orphan. Largely through the interest of the 
daughter of hia father's employerp a lady of the well-to-do middle 
class, he received certain cultural advantages which his own 
home ivas unabie to provide:, and was educated instead of being 
apprenticed at his father's trade. 

At the age of twelve young Julius was sent to the local 
Benedictine Gymnasium to prepare himself, his parents hopedp 
for a clerical career; The illness and death of liis father^ and 
shortly thereafter of his motbcTp tlireatened to cut short his edu¬ 
cation, but a small scholarsliip, eked out with tutoring luid siml- 

^OviUnew SooBl&ffVj p, 

^Thm outetandiag biographical souiee is Lipi^rt, "/uiitif Lfppcri" m 
DeuUche Arbeil, JaJirgang V tlWo4)+ A transilatioa of this wtkk 
in TAfi Amencark o/ XIX <ScpUMiiber* 19133, under 

the title, ^Julius Lippert, an .Autobiopaphicsl Sketrii.'^ 
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lar workj enabled bun to enter the Obergj'imiaainni at Prague* 
Here, under tlie severest fLoancml handieaps, he studied law, 
philosophy, and history, and formed a nniober of valuable friend¬ 
ships both among older scholars and, through membership in the 
Teutoma ftaternityj with a group of induential younger men. 
Economic doneiderationa^ however, made it impossible for him to 
pursue his studies farther and take a university degree. 

From this time until his retirement from active labors in ISBSp 
Lippert's life falls into three well-defined perioda, each marked 
by a dual iotetestn From his graduation until ^8l4^ the first of 
these periods, he devoted him&elf to historical research and 
secondary education. Between 1874 and 1SS7 his activities and 
interests were centered on adult education and sociology* From 
iaS7 until his retirement he was preoccupied with politics and 
scclal history* 

After hifl graduation, a historical society,* of ivbich he was 
one of the founders, supplied him with a small stipendj on which 
he undertook a surv^ey of the city archives of Trautenau* The 
results of tbia historical study were published in 1863 in his 
first book, von TmuCenav. During the next few years^ 

while residing at LeitmeritE, he contributed minor articles to 
the publications of the local historical society and carried on 
research in the city archives, leading to the publicotion in 1871 
of his GesciucAfa dcr Stadt Ltitmerit^* These early historical 
studies gave Lipperb a grounding in the inductive method, ^Tor 
me," he aaya * ^^they had the one great value that they taught 
me to penetrate through the historical phraae lo the solid ground 
of facts. I ceased to Ueam* history from the top, and began, 
within nartow limits to be sure, to build it up from the bottom." 

In the meantime, Lippert had heeo preparing to take the state 
examination for qualification as a Gymnasium teacher. In 1863 
he passed, and was appointed to a position in the Oberrealschule 
at LeiUneriti. Here, in 1865, at the age of twenty-six, he married 
Mai wine Fridricb, the daughter of a bankrupt Vienna linen 
tnerchant. Fmm LeitmeritE he w'as called to Budweia to reorgan- 
ke its demoraliEed school system along progressive lines in 
accordance with a new public school law. By dint of hard, con¬ 
scientious work he carried through the reform to the thorough 

* Feneffl Pff O0*ckkhte der B^uischen m 

* Lijjrpsrd," p. 30. 
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satisfaction of the authoriUes, so much bo that in 1872 the city 
of Budweis appointed him director of its Oberrcalschule. He 
had, however, aj^oiised stroDg opposition atnong diagnmtled place¬ 
holders and place-seekerBj. opponents of educational reform, 
partisan Bohemian nationalists, and the reactionary clerical 
element. Hia enemies resorted to petty annoyances and persecu¬ 
tion and finally, through secret intrigue^ succeeded in having his 
pcaition taken from him. Though he was thus left, in 1374, with¬ 
out means or position and with a wife and three children to sup¬ 
port, he was glad of the opportunity to start afresh in a broader 
and less stifling environment. 

The second period of Lippert's active life finds him engaged 
in adult education and sociological studies. For some years he 
had given freely of his spare time as a writer and lecturer for a 
society® devoted to the popnJari4&ation of knowledge. On being 
deprived of his position in Budweis, he went to GertnuDy and 
tlirough friends became associated with a similar but more ambi* 
tious organization,^ founded by a group of eminent men who felt 
the need of educating the people so that they might more 
effectively utiiite their newly granted political freedom and 
power. Lippertj sensing a strong popular thirst for knowledge, 
entered into the new enterprise with entliusiasin. In the fall of 
18i5, after a year as travelmg lecturer, he succeeded Dr. Leibing, 
the founder and head of the society, upon the latter's death, as 
general secretary of the orgauisation. He moved with bis family 
to Berlin, where he lived for the next ten years—the moat 
strenuous and productive of his life^ So busy w^as he with the 
duties of his office and wdih Ida own studies that during his ten 
years m Berlin be found time to viait a theater but twice, Ins 
only recreatiou consisting in au annual vacation at his old home. 

Circiimatanees inevitably turned Lippert^s interests more and 
more toward aodologieal subjects. His labors in Iwhalf of the 
aociety carried him all over the German Empire, brought him 
into contact with ail classes and conditiona of people, and focused 
his attention on practical social problems. On the theoretical 
aide, his work stimulated his own desire for koowiedge, while 
the rich libraiy^ and museum facilities of Berlin furnished every 
means of satisfying it. Morever, the activities of the societ}'' itself 

* £t£r VerbrmtimQ gemeinnulmffer 

^ Oeiiithchajt tur von 
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led him in the direction. Under its nuspices^ he begirt to 
carry out a plan, which had long been germinating in hh mind^ 
for the publication of a series of popular textbesoka on ^iencoi 
somewhat along the line^ of the modern '^outlines.^* The purpose 
was to issue them in a graded series which would lead the 
studious layman by ea^’^ stages from more familiar to le^ 
familiar subjects and in this way gradually build up a broad 
genera! knowledge. Lippert started with two little books on 
botany ^ and gradually added popular texts on geography^ geol¬ 
ogy, and astronomy. His plan called next for similar works on 
history and culture-history, and to prepare himself he plunged 
into the study of ethnology and folklore. His experience and 
research steadily broadened his knowledge, interests, atid aimSp 
and curried him definitely over into the field of general sociology. 

The unsettled conflict of his youth between faith and scep'^ 
ticism led him to immerse himself first of all in the study of 
comparative religion, the fruits of which appeared in a succes¬ 
sion of books on religion.* A parallel line of research culminated 
in a geueral work on the family,* which Gumplowici'*® describes 
aa ^'a model of Eociologieal composition.” The next step was to 
ayntheaiie the results of these studies, and of lesaer ones on 
material culture and allied HubjeetSp into a general work of 
broader scope. This was first done in his smaller and more 
popular 0 / Culiure.*^ Sociolo^cal research w^as now 

the interest nearest his heart, but the work of the society, in the 
face of a ^dsibly slackening popular enthusiasm for education, 
was tending more and more in the direction of agitation and 
away from calm and persistent instruction. Questioning his talent 
and sympathy for the new type of activity, and grudging the 
sacrifice it w^ould involve in his research, in ISSSj Lippert with 
regret resigned Ms position with the society. 

From his savings he purchased a piece of forest land in the 
beautiful mountain rei^on of central Bohemia near Leitmeiit^, 
built a house there, and moved in with his family. A publishing 
contract guaranteed him a livelihood for a few ycar^. Though 
L<adman7t* G&ite; Die mldm Ffians^n der liBimat. 

dBT cutupdiick^ Ctdtwrvolker 
und Voik^bTauJraBSl}; Allgammm 

^ G^ffchiehts der Pamilts (13S4). 
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bis friends thought bi$ venture a rash oDe, he had the thorough 
and sjTnpathedc coo|>eration of his wife. In his forest retreat ha 
spent two yeatrs, during whith he was mainly engaged in writings 
from notes chiefly gathered in Berlin, his larger Evolution of 
Cidiure.^^ This work represents the fruition and synthesis of all 
his sociological studies^ and on it his reputation as a sociologist 
mainly rests. 

On the completion of this work in 1SS7, while he was stiU less 
than fifty years of age, Lippert was induced by B-iends to return 
to active life. He removed to Prague and began his third period 
of creative work, that characterised by absorption in politics and 
social history. Even as a teacher he had been interested and 
active in politics, and in 1S71 had served one term in the Bo¬ 
hemian Landtag. During his sojourn in Berlin^ though excluded 
as an alien from direct pariieipation in politics, he had come into 
close association with the parliamentary leaders of the National 
Liberal and Progressive parties. Now, in Prague^ he was induced 
to run for the Austrian Parliament. He was elected in 1889 from 
the district of Tetschen-^Rumberg and served in the Reichsrath 
at Vienna until his resignation in 1890, He tctok an active part in 
parliamentary proceedings. His main interest was centered, as 
one might expect, on social problems, chief among which were 
the question of racial minorities, religious freedom, education, 
public works and transportation, and consen'ation. After his 
resignation, he continued hb interest in Bohemian politic^; 
ing for years as a membei' of the Landtag in Prague, He natur¬ 
ally sympathized with the struggle of the German minority in 
Bohemia^ but he could not lend his support to the German 
oppression of the Ciech minority in the Empire ns a whole. 
Discouraged by the narrowness and petty dissensions of tfie 
German jinrty^ he withdrew from the Landtag and all further 
political activity in 1898. 

Public life did not, however, divert Lippertattention from 
his primary interest, the social sciences. He returned in Prague 
to Ids first mistress, htstoiy\ but now:, after hia sociological 
studies, it was not political but social hmtory tliat appealed to 
him. In 1SS9 he published Ids Deufsefte Sitte^ngeschichte, a work 
which, though popular in form, strikes a distinctly modern note 

der Menschhek ta ihnm ar^nheh^n Aukmu (13SS- 
S7). 
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jD its emphasis on i-kvciIopmeDt in fiinterial culture, econotnic life, 
property^ Jaw, religion, literature, and the like. While atilJ a 
teacher, Lippert had conceived the plan of writing a social his^ 
tory of Bohemia. After tnany years of labor, frequently ioter- 
mpted by his political activities, he finally realized this ambi¬ 
tion with the publication of what is perhaps his most scholarly 
in scoi^Ct substance, and method it might well serve as a 
model for the social historian of the present dny. Indeed, from 
his writings of this period^ Lippert might with justice be called 
one of the fathers of ^Hhe now history a school which is 
today officiating at the marriage of history and sociology* 
Warned by a serious illness, from which he never fully re¬ 
covered, Lippert retired from active life in 189S. He invested his 
savings in a foundry owned by his eon-in-law and began to 
enjoy the leisure which he had always craved but never known* 
Occasional articles from his pen, however, continued to appear 
in historical and sociological journals. Hie scientific labors now 
brought him the recognition of an invitation to a professorahip 
in the Technieche Hochschule at Vienna. But it was too Ute; age 
and his wife's poor health compelled him to refuse. After the 
death of Frau Lippertn in 1904, he went to live with hie daughter. 
He died after an operation on the twelfth of November, 1909, at 
the age of seventy. 

Of the many aspects of Lippertactivities, we are here coci- 
ceraed only with his work ns a sociologist. To forestall possible 
objection, by sticklers for terminology, that he was not a sociolo¬ 
gist but an ethnologiat/'^ we may defend our use of the term. 
Tg be sure, he ^ves far more space to material culture than 
sociologists usually do, but he is interested not so much in tools, 
dwellings, fire, etc.^ for thomscives as in their infiucDce on social 
life and dervelopment.^" This will be revealed very clearly in 
Chapters HI and IV of the te3rt. Moreover^ as Gumpiowiesf^^ 
points out, “Lippert in hfe £roferimi 0 / Cvlture, along with sub- 
jecta which decidedly do not belong to sociology^ such as the de- 

m w}TkuEtilt$ch$T Eait {1SG6-Ga>+ 

L today we too aumcrous to meatioii 

though Thf J?i40 Qj Am^ncm Cii.'iiualum, by Charlfia and Maiy Btard* 
auiy be selected as an gutotajidiixg rcceut cmmple. ^ 

“GuJture hlatoo^ . . * 15 another name for etimology" {Csae, SotM^ 

OVV. 3UI3), 

Cf-^ Lippeirt, KukuiQiAchichte^ I, iv. 
mid i^QUitk, p. 153. 
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velopmeut of unpI^meiitSp tlte spread of domesticated animals^ 
the loflueDee of the use of metals^ aJid the iikflj al^ treata a 
ntimber of subjects of a purely ^iooiolo^cai nature^ as, for 
example, the evoLution of the facnilyp the origin of the state^ 
rdieious iDstitutioJist, etc."' Indeed, his fundamental interest was 
in institutions, their development and intemlationB. **He began 
with a special department of sociologyj comparative religion, and 
. , . advanced in fact, if not in namoj to sociology in the best 
sense of the word.'-If Spencer, Sumner. Webster^ and Weater- 
marek are sociobgistSi then assuredly Llppert is. 

Of the broader eharacteristics of Lippert's sociology in gen¬ 
eral and of his Evohdion of Cultwe in paiticularp perhaps the 
outstanding one is Ms inductive approach To be surCj his baeie 
of fact is rarely adequate or conclusive^ but we must remember 
that his was an age when reliable data were scanty and scattered 
by comparison with the present day. Occasionally, moreoxer, hia 
imagination led him to venture too far from his facts, or to read 
too much into them, or. as Thomas^ has Bhown, to ptopound 
'^particularistic explanations of social change.^' But perhapa 
these also were faults inevitable in a pioneer. In ^ite of them, 
however, he consciously strove to be inductive, and usually suc¬ 
ceeded. ^'Thflt such a workt'' he says of his iJvofufion 0 / Cut- 
^'can be based today only upon an inductive investiga- 
tiont is self-evident." To a sociologist who is painfully conscious 
of tho infancy^ and often puerility, of hie seieticc, it is refreshing 
indeed to encounter such an inductive oasis in the desert of de¬ 
ductive sociological literature. 

Part and parcel of Lippert^s inductive approach is his use of 
the comparative ethnographical method. which aligns him with 
Spencer^ Tylor, Frazer, ’^'estermarck, BriffauJt, and Sumner, and 
to a greater or lesser extent with the various contemporary 
American exponents of u cultural approach to eociolog>% like 
Chapin, Keller, WallU, Webster^ and Willey. This method has 
the advantage of covering "by far the longest stretch of societal 
evolution." It gii'es a ^riew of society w’hich is vertical rather 
than horitontaJ, evolutionary' rather than desci-iptivc, dymamic 
rather than static. It promotes objectjvity, ecientific detachment, 

GimipJowici, fhtllikefl 0 / p. 

OripTiit p- 23. Cf. aisD Gumplowici, mid PoUiik, 

p. 155. 
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and comparative insulation from "the inevitable and ineradicable 
bias mth which we all view that w^hkh, since we live in the midst 
of itp touches ufi immediately/'*^ The neglect of such objective 
methods is in large measure responsible for the rationaliaationp 
"inishful thitikingj'^ and utopianism which characteriac so much 
of sociological literaturCp 

Another characteristic of Lippfirt^s sociological writings is hia 
breadth and scope. As GumplowicK** says, he "manages hia 
materia! masterfully and works the great array of scattered 
ethnological data into great mosaics. Julius Lippert always pre¬ 
sents the whole object in broad lines." Like Spencer and hut a 
liandful of others, he views society as a whole. He covers the 
whole range of social phenomena, neither omitting anything 
essential nor strcsaing any one aspect of society, like the eco-^ 
noraic, political, or religious, to the sulrordination of the rest. 
Aloreover, he has perspective.” He secs the parts in their rela¬ 
tion to the whole. In bis presentation, his facts arc cemented 
together with a richer "connective tissue” than wc find in any 
other EociologiBt employing the some method. He never allows 
his work to degenerate into a case-book, nor loses sight of his 
primary' oko of exposition. 

"The different aspects of civihaation interlock and intertwine^ 
presen ling—in a word—^a continuum, which must be studied as 
an organic unit. This applies to modern society and even more 
emphatically to primitive society.” This statement by a tnodetn 
anthropologist” might wdi ha\’e been made by Lippert thirty- 
five years before, so weU does it express his \'iew. Again and 
again be stre^es tile interrelation of social phenomena, using 
such metaphors as: the strands or threads of the social web or 
ffihric.” He views society, not as an aggregate but as a com¬ 
pounds We are never permitted to forget, that social phenomena 
compose a unified and closely knit whole. Although the exigencies 
of presentation force him to treat each subject separately, he 
stops again and again to gather up his threads and to indicate 
the wide ramificiitions of the particular subject into other fields. 
In his ability to eoorclinatc aud to point out the interrelations 

it SutaJaer aud Keller, SderiCf 0 / Sosieiy^ III, 21S3, 2iSC. 

Otillme3 SMToVotn/r P- 52. 

at aubidiftr Mod0rfi4 VSrf^JtiLnda, p. 23S- 
GoldeawBieer, Early CimUtiUwnj p. Si. 

« For A piu^citLfdfly -nildag mfflimce, see beJow, pp, 1S?-S. 
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of social piictiomenjit Lippcrt staads preeimoeat among soci¬ 
ologists. 

A particularly characteriEtie feature of Lippert^s work is hia 
suggestiv'ene^a* FrequcDtly from tlio midst of a piece of expoaition 
there flashes forth a brilliant sentence or paragTaph, which opens 
up a broad vista of some future or parallel development^ or which 
sheds a ray of insight on some subject which be has not occasion 
to developK Many are capable of being expanded into ivhok 
chapters or volumeSj and a number have actually been taken 
over and enlarged upon by other writeis. Thus the idea that 
human adaptation is mental rather than physical, of which 
Keller ^ makes so much, is embodied iu a single paragraph of 
Lippert'a,*^ The '^aleatory- element/' which Sumner “ makes the 
starting point in his interpretation of religion, and which 
Goldenweiser ^ likewise recognizes^^ is clearly suggested by 
Lippert,** The concept of automatic societal selection through 
group-conilictj the keystone of Keller's ibeory of societal evolu- 
tioa^ is similarly formulated^ briefly, to be sure* but unmistak¬ 
ably, by our author/^ Lippert^s brilliant critical imagination, 
which is capable of interpolating such illuminating suggestions, 
makes his digre-ssions not the least valuable part of his work. 

Lippert is credited by Gumplowica ** with "'a high degree of 
talent for tracing the development of social or psychological 
institutions tiirougb tJie history of all races and ages,^' and hia 
work is clearly pervaded by the evolutionary point of view. 
His conception of ovolution, however, is not metaphysical like 
Spencer’S nor marred by antiquated dogmas such as the poly- 
genism of Gumplowicz. Neither does he make the common error 
of confusing evolution with progress,"* 

To one versed in present-day anthropological and sociological 
literature, probably the most striking characteristic of Lippert% 
work is iia modernity. To be surep his evolutionary point of 
view, his general treatment of the development of social iustitu- 


=®SMie£oi J^Maiu£ion> pp, 17-24; pp. 34-5. 

pp. 0-10, ^ . ,,*.** »^ 

^ FoUcwm/^f pp. fi-T; Sumaer and Kellerp Scvsnc^ o/ H, i3r-f0. 

p- lOS- 

BdflW:, pp. 5, 109. 

n initial Evtjluiiorit pp. 53-fi9. 

« Bdow. pp. 43-4, 245. 

^iOviUne^ of Sodolo(iy, p. S3. ^ . . , , ^ 

^Scc below, p- 44. Cf. also P^tncipJcf of I, 9a; Calr- 

SoundeT?, Fopidalion p. 
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tious, and hia aecepta^ice of the so-called '^evolutbaary so- 
QUence^* of tha biolo^cal sciences as an adequate substitute for 
the clironologicaL aequetice of history ali^ him with the cl^^- 
cal ^'avolutioniEt'^ schooi of sociologists and anthropologieta^ a 
school whose basic assumptioas have been variously questioned 
of late by a number of writers,” Lippert, however, has weathered 
this storm of criticism far better than BachofeUr Baatian, Letour- 
neau, Lubbockj McLeomaa, Maine, and Morgan—better even 
than Spencer and Tylor. He avoids successfully most of the 
grosser errora of the earlier wTiters and shows himR clfj on the 
whole, surprisingly in harmony with the best of modern thought. 

Though an evolutionist^ Lippert is not a ^'unilateral" or '^mono- 
typical" evolutionifit. That he docs not confine cultural evolution 
to a single universal line h flhdwTi by two quotationa from the 
text. ^Trom theee examples we see that the early arts of man 
must not be regarded as conforming to a single tradition and de¬ 
veloped in auch a fashion. On the contrary, human ingenuity 
has Btriven in different places to achieve the goal set by the 
care for life with tlie elements there at hand."*^ “All these and 
many more combinations are conceivable atid have actually oc-^ 
curred in fact, depending on local influences, without, however, 
constituting a continuous evolutionary series,'*” Morgan” and 
others of the earlier writers fell into the '"category fallacy"^*’ 
i.e,, they tried to Bt cultural evolution into a series of deSnite 
and elear-cut stages. Lippert, however^ takes pains to point out 
*^how precarious it is to take such a clasaification into epochs 
as a basis for the delineation of culture historyp'* ^ and he recog¬ 
nises Ukew^be that *^all these systems ate essentially sim¬ 
ilar to the arbitrary’ claasiBeations of the descriptive natural 
sciences." ** 

Anotlier serious fault of the early evolutlotiist school is its 
**failure to appraise at their true worth the processes of cultural 

See bfiloWr pp r 2, 30-1. 

Boas, iUiJTcf oi Primitive Man^ pp, 174-90; GoJdjqnw&iscr, j^orfv 
pp. 20-7; ToiEcri (Mgtnt, pp, 14-I7r Thfr midc itti- 

ludc ii iilfia Implicit in the works of Diaoa, Kroeber,^ Lowie, Wk^r, and 
othenir 

■’^BeTaw, p. m. 

"Bellow^ p. K4. 

Ancitint ppr 9-13. 

SiuiHicr ixnd Keller, Sewnca oj Sowtv, HI. 2201-3. 
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diffuaioA in the course of historic cool&ct between tribes." “ But 
this is decidedly not the case with Lippert. He faces aquareiy 
the problem of diffusion versus paralieiism, e.g., in the esse of 
the bow’« and he does not slight tlie uupoitance of the former. 
He explains the distribution of the fire cult by development in 
a single center and diffusion therefrom,** and he reaches a similar 
conclusion with respect to the origin of the wne.** Moreover, he 
clearl3-' recognizes the two factors of invention and diffusion when 
he speaks of “the progress of social organisation by intemal de- 
velopment and external accumulation.'**'^ These facta reveal that 
Lippert, far from being a strict old-school evolutionist, avoids 
most of the errors of his contemporaries and is actually strikingly 
modern in bis views. 

This modernity is again apparent in his dear conception of 
the distinction between the “organic" and the "superorganic."’*■ 
He speaks of "the uniqueness of man’s cultural evolution,"** and 
insists that "man’s physical ei'olution has been independent of 
that of his social organization." Recognition of the superorganic 
could scarcely be more dearly expressed than in the statement 
that "the institution of human marriage is not a subject of 
natural history but of culture history.” The concepts of the 
“folkways" and "mores," which it required a monumental work 
by Sumner “ to establish among Eoglish-speaking sociologists, 
were acquired Ln essence by Lippert as a part of the German 
linguistic heritage in the words rolkebraucAs and Siffeit. 

But perhaps the most striking proof of Lippert's modernity 
is seen in the common fallacies which he avoids. Among them, 
unilateral evolution, the categorj* fallacy, the identification of 
evolution with progress, and the confusion of social and organic 
evolution have already been mentioned. The old degeneration 
theory is rejected.** The concept of society as an orgaokm, which 
inanared Lilieafeid and Sebaffle" and was even employed as 

** Goldcnwcuer, Esrl-y p. 2S. 

** Below, pp, ISO^. 

« Below, pp, jSAta. 

•• Below, pp. 19e-3D0. 

Below, p. IM, 

*"Cf, Speneer. Pnyteiplei of S^oo'olopjf, I, 3-7; Kroaber, “The Super- 
org^uJe.*' 
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an analogy by Spencer,“ does not trap Lippert. He likewise 
escapes the ^'animal-soriee fallBcy." ** He recognizes that human 
social phenomena "^should not be regarded aa an inheritance 
from the lower animalE’^ *• and that '^animal instincta can not be 
regarded as forming in their evolution a progressive seriee cuU 
mi r ating m those of man 

The extreme doctrine of “geographic determinism"" does not 
receive Lippert’s support. He admits^ of course, the infiuence of 
the natural environment^ but he nevertheless perceives that inde¬ 
pendent cultural factors exj^t and play an important role in 
shaping social evolution."^ Nor is he led astra}" by the *^racial 
fallacy/' which has fascinated so many writers from Gobineau ** 
to the present day."*® He realizes that the interpretation of cul¬ 
tural differences on grounds of race or nationality is “only an 
appareot explanation^' and really begs the question."* Similarlyj 
he rejects the “great man theory/' ^ though conceding a place to 
“the personal element" in ioclal evolution.” 

It might seem at first blush that Uppert does not bo success^ 
fully avoid the eo-cailed “instinct fallacy," since he speaks of 
certain social phenomena like sexual modesty as “instincts." It 
was long the vogue among social psychologists to explain human 
beha™r as the expression of an itmaie equipment of iusiincta— 
a herd instinct, an instinct of curiosity, a sex instinct^ an instinct 
of pugnacity, etc. Various lists of such “instincts” have been 
proposed, all of them arbitrary and each differing radically from 
the others. That of McDougall may he taken as typical. But 
the whole method of approach to sociology through instincts is 
now generally discredited. *Tt scenes scarcely scientific to build 
up an edifice of more or less differentiated ^instincts' in order 

WbD evgn caddie anc of hb chaptms Seciety h an 
(FmeipidJ of SocioloffUf 4493+ 

Sumner KfiUerj, Science of Society^ Ill, 2200-1. 

Below, p. 23. 

Below, pp. 68-0- 
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to prove the ioSueoce of heredity and custom on social life/*** 
^^Such explanations do not explain. They amount to a restate¬ 
ment of that which is to be elueidated.^^*** The instinct fallacy 
has been given its final coup de gtdce by the excellent work of 
Bernard/* Even the psychologists are abandoning this approach 
to human behavior.^ “If/* says Watson,^ “we neglect the vege- 
tati\"e (including the sex act proper hero) and the direet life 
conserving functions^ such as attack and defense, there are few 
complete and perfect instincts in man yet observed, instinct 
and capacity to form habits, while related functionSj ore present 
in any animal in inverse ratio. Man excels in habit-forming 
capacities/' Human social phenomena arc habitual in nature, not 
instinctive; they are learned behavior^ not innate.^* As To^zer^* 
points out^ “from the point of view of human culture we can 
eliminate almost everything but those characteristics of man 
which he learns froiti his fellow man/^ Folk ways, mores^ customSt 
and conventions arc not the expressions of instincts; they are 
habits. They difier from individual habits only in the fact that 
they are possessed in common by the members of a social group 
and ate thereby raised to the plane of the “supcrorganic/' 

Now Lipperty though be uses the term "instinct^* with refer- 
euce to certain social phenomena, docs not really confuse the 
social v^ith the biological. He makes it clear that he employs 
the term only for lack of a better^ Thus he speaks of "those 
traits in human nature, which suggest the instinctive in animals 
and which we have simply called nnetincta' in default of a better 
word/^ '* and of "'a way of feeling or reacting, in other words an 
instinct, to use again this unavoidable word/"” Moreover, he 
calls mch phenonieoa “secondary'^ or “social'^ instincts to dis¬ 
tinguish them from primary or true mstincts. Several passages 
show his realisation of the essentially acquired and social nature 
of these “secondary instincts/' *^3uch of these precautions as are 

^ViDopttdQff^ Historical JuHwpruden&:, I, 42, 

■■Sumc^r and Kcner, a] So^detyi It 11. 

for esB^ple, Saeial Philosophy oj Imtinct; Y€rb£a, Th^ 

Grcftt Apes, p. 20U. 
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sanctioned by the gmup become, to the mdividual, instlncU of a 
new and social And notlung could be clearer than the 

statement that "Hhe primary instincts are * . - hereditary in the 
indiWdnal himself, whereas the seconilar 3 ' have been developed 
by the experience of society and are transmitted to the indi¬ 
vidual through hia social environment." Actually, therefore, in 
spite of his somewhat ambiguous terminology, Lippert does not 
fall into the instinct fallacy^ 

It is appropriate at this point to inquire whether Lippert 
formulates a s>'stem of sociology. If by this we mean an elaborate 
classification aud termitiologj" such as we find in Ward,** or a 
metaphysical concept of society and social processes like that 
of Simmel,^ then Lippert constructs no “system." He deals 
with objective facts, instead of juggUng mtli subjective concepts^ 
and hence pays little attention to ^^methodology." ^ He simply 
seta himself a scientific task and then proceeds to carry it out in 
a common-sense manner.** 

The nearest approach to a sociological system in Lippert is 
his general underlying principle of L^bemfursorge. This term 
presents difBculties to the translator. It is a compound of Lebm 
(life) and FUrsorge (care, soUcitude, provision), and has thus 
been rendered as “the care for life." This translation, however, 
slights the instinctive connotation of the word, for Libemfur* 
sorge implies something not very different from the “instinct of 
Belf-preservatiou^^ aa popularly understood. What Lippert really 
means is the internal impulse in man—or the lower animals—to 
live and to act in aueh a manner as to assure life, the "drive 
toward adaptation" as it were. SometimeE, however, he seems to 
employ the term not so much for the instinctive drive to adjust 
as for the actual mode of adaptation, eg,, w'hen he speakE of 
“stages" of Lebemfilr&orge. In this sense it might be rendered as 
“provision for life" or as “seir-Hiaiiitenfitice.''“ Another possible 
transtaiion would be “foresight for life," if this did not suggest 

Below, p. 12. 

Bdow, p. 2S, 
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a conscinus menlial proctsa and too etrong a Bense of futurity. 
The expression “care for life" in the text, therefore, really repre¬ 
sents a sort of hypothetical average struck between these vari¬ 
ous meaungs. 

Xnppert frequently uses the uncompounded f’ursor^e in a sense 
practically eynonytnous with L&h&isfwsorge^ It is impossible to 
make a parallel distinction in English, for "care” is too broad, 
vague, and colorless a word to stand alone. “Proviaiott” has 
similar disadvantages. FUrsorge is therefore translated as "fore¬ 
sight," a somewhat inaccurate rendering since it sliglits the in- 
stincti^'e aspect and implies too great a sense of futurity. “Fore¬ 
sight" serves fairly a’ell for tlie extension of the care for life 
in time, but very inadequately for its extension in space. In the 
latter sense, wliere Fwsorge is usually rendered as "social fore¬ 
sight," it means the care for life which embraces the fellow mem¬ 
bers of a aocial group. The reader should bear in mind that 
“foreBight" U used throughout the text in a very special sense, 
one nearly equivalent to “care for life" itself. 

That the concept of the care for life is a valid one can 
scarcely be questioned by any one, whatever his elmdc of socio¬ 
logical thought. The impulse to live and to adjust to life condi¬ 
tions is an obvious and incontrovertible fact, a chnracterietic of 
all living urgauiBnis. In spite of its validity, however, the con¬ 
cept docs not strike one os of verj' great practical value. The 
principle is too broad and general, as Gumplowicz ** points out, 
to furnish an adequate explanation of cultural evolution. In its 
very bread tli and obviouaness, Iiowever, there resides a certain 
advantage. By taking the care for life as his starting point, 
Lippert avoids the narrow and questionable major premises upon 
which so many sociological systems are based. 

Social evolution, according to Lippert, finds expression in the 
extension of the core for life in time and in space, i.e., in increas¬ 
ing foresight and eocialibation. As to its mode, he recognizes, as 
we have seen, the factore of invention and diffusion. Moreover, 
he takes into account the factor of selection through group- 
conflict,” first clearly formulated by Cumplowics” and de¬ 
veloped by Keller.” To Lippert, of course, all social change pro¬ 
ceeds from the basis of existing culture, the so-called “cultural 

^nd p. ISl. RoMsenkamp}^ 
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base.” " But it u iiot an eaay process. A factor of inertia resUts 
change, and progress ifl made as a rule only when inexorably 
forced by changing life conditionB.’^ In conunon with most 
ethnologists,’^ Uippert attributes differences in cultural achieve¬ 
ments to the influences of the natural and social enviionmenta, 
not to differences in mcntalit}'; he assumes “the identity of the 
primary impulses and mental laws of all peoples.” ** 

The leading r61e in social evolutlooj aecording to Lippert, is 
played by economic factors. He uses "the stages of ecoDomic 
foresight as a basis of classifl cation.” Material cultme and 
economic organization respond most readily to geographic in- 
flnences and to cultural contacts, and then in turn mold and 
shape the development of matrimonial, gentile, political, cere¬ 
monial, and reli^oiiB institutions. Thie view that self-mainte¬ 
nance is basic is shared by Lipperb with such diverse schools of 
soetal theory as those represented by Keller,** Wissler,” Marx,** 
and Beard.*' 

But Lippert is no more a narrow "economic detenninist” than 
he is a rigid geographical detcraiinist. This is evidenced by the 
influential role which be assigns to ideas in social evolution. "It 
ia,” he says,** “characteristic of the evolution of mankind that 
on each stage it has been stimulated and directed by a subjective 
element, its store of ideas.” Since man makes mental rather than 
physical adaptations to his environment, he adjusts, unlike the 
lower animals, not to nature directly, but to his ideas about 
nature. This fact opens the door to the element of illusion, which 
has played such a prominent part in human history.** Religious 
ideas, in particular, have shaped the course of society to a degree 
scarcely realized by the majority of culture historians, and 
eojiology is deeply indebted to lippert for his clear and conclu¬ 
sive demonstrarioD of their influence. 

Lippert’s views as to specific spheres of social phenomena are 

** Soe Ogbura, AkwI Clmttffti p. SI. 

” Below, p. 41. 
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as cimriicteristic as the more general features of bis work. In 
dealing with tlie objeeis of naaterial culture^ he is pritoarilj in- 
terestaJ, as noted above, in pointing out their social implications. 
For example^ Chapter IV below^ on the evolution of tools and 
weapons, treats among other things of their bearing on con¬ 
cepts of propertyj their effect in creating a division of labor and 
stimulating trade, their use as fetishes and ornaments, their 
disciplinary iuduence on human nature, and the problem of 
difTiision versus paraileUsm which they suggest. Economic or- 
gamzatlon and property are rievelopetl only in eonnection wdth 
material culture and other subjectSj in short, incidentally rather 
than separately* 

Marriage and social organization are covered by Lippert in 
his exposition of the family. Eis inspiraticm here is largely drawn 
from Alor^n, Lubbock^ and Bachofen, but he subjects their 
theories to rigid criticism, accepting only what seems to liim 
sound iu their work and rejecting much of what appears unten¬ 
able today. As a result, his conclusions are often much more 
nearly in accord mth tliose of modern authoritica.^*** The in¬ 
debtedness of sociology to Lippert for his work on the family 
haa been pointed out by Gumplowicz*^*^ In the spiiere of marriage 
he has made at least two signidcant contributions. 

Lippert ^** w^as the firsts for instauce, to show ckariy the 
fundamental distinction between mating or sexual aesoriationj 
the manifestation of an elemental instinct^ and marriage as a 
social phenomenon. Nature insists on the former but is indiderent 
to the latter. Marriage is not a necessary' consequeuce of the sex 
impulse, as is proved in countless instances among the low'er 
animals. Human marriage is a eupemrgamc phenomenon; 
it is developed in the mores as an adjustment to human needs 
iu a social enrironineut. Achclis*^ conimends Lippert on this 
point. Sumner and Keller^®* likewise follow him* ^‘Tbere is noth* 
ing in the sex relation, or in procreation^ to bring about any 
coutinuing relation betiveen a man and a woman. It is the care 
and education of children which first calls for such a continuing 
relation. The coutinuing relation ig not therefore 'in nature/ It 

1*0 E.g., BrifiauJt^ M^hfTw; Suiimef and Keli*r, of Society; 
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is institutional ntid conventional.”^** Vioogradoffmakes tfae 
same distinction. 'Tt is a fundamental fact that there is inherent 


in our connotation of the term ‘marriage' an idea of reciprocal 
obligation which is not implied in 'mating' or 'marital union.' ” 
These writers excepted, practically all eociolo^sta, both early 
and modem, have failed to note the superorganic character of 
human marriage. This has led them to untenable conclusions and 
has vitiated much of their work on the subject. It has prompted 
them, for ejcample. to derive human marriage from superdeially 
similar unions among the lower animals. Thus Letoumeau ^®* 
begins bis work with a discussion of "marriage among the ani» 
mats,' and ^estermarck '** states categorically: "The marriage 
of mankind is not an isolated phenomenon, but has its counter¬ 
part in many animal species and is probably an iuheritaiice from 
eome pre-human ancestor.” 

Lippert was the Erst to show fully and clearly that marriage 
la primarily an economic institution on which the element of 
sex has been grafted as a secondary factor. Most writers oa the 
subject, swayed by current ideas, have treated it as a purely 
sexual phenomenon and have thus been led into serious errors 
of interpretation, Lippcit demonstrates that marriage originated 
os a form of economic cooperation betw'een the sexes based on 
a division of labor arising with progress and differentiation in 
the food-quest. Comparatively few other authorities have per¬ 
ceived the fundamentally economic nature of marriage. Among 
them is Stareke,"* who consistently treats marriage as an eco¬ 
nomic adjustment. Sumner and Keller”* follow Lippcrt on this 
point-. "The union of the sexes is primarily industrial. It has 
largely so remained through history and is of tJiat character 
now.” The same authors ”* further state that “the main strand 
of the marriage-institution ... is economic " while the sex In¬ 
terest forms a second main thread running through the organisn-* 
tion for self-perpetuatjon and differentiating it from any purely 
economic structure.” Briffault”* takes the same point'of riew 
and expresses it very dearly. "Marriage is both a sexual and an 
economic association. But while the economic relation implies the 
continuous association which constitutes individual marriage as 
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opdinariiy understood, the sexual j-elntion alone docs not, ... It 
is upon the cconoinic and not upon the sexual aspect of the rela¬ 
tion that individuaj tRarriagc rests/* 

Lippert’is work on marriage and the family, despite the fact 
that it is much earlier and ia far leas adequately supported with 
cthnogrsphical data, is, in the opinion of tlie editor, considerably 
sounder than the monumental study of Weatennarck.”* In as 
much as the latter confuses marriage with mating and treats it 
solely as a sexual phenomenon, and from these faulty premise 
deduces many of his conclusions, the critieiem he has received 
at the hands of Briffault*” would seem in large measure de¬ 
served. 

On the subject of political institutions Lippert has compara¬ 
tively little to contribute, Tlie widely accepted view tiiat the 
state is the product of conquest and exploitation, brilliantly 
expounded by Gumplowics and develop^ by Oppenheimer 
and others "* while not entirely overlooked, is in general sub¬ 
ordinated to the conception of political evolution by the relatively 
peaceful process of confederation. 

In the sphere of religion, however, Lippert is again seen at 
his best. Here his EvoltUioti of Culture represents, as we have 
seen, the culmination and synthesis of a number of preliminary 
works. He rejects the now generally discredited theories of the 
school of comparative mythology On the whole, he adheres 
to the animistic or so-called “ghost theorj'” of religion orip- 
naljy formulated by Spencer and Tylor. Though criticized in 
many quarters aud possibly inadequate on certain points such as 
magic, this theory, as refined and corrected by Frazer, Lippmi 
himself, and many others, still furnishes the only satisfactory 
general interpretation of religion and survives in its main out¬ 
lines in the latest major inductive work on the subject.^*® Of the 
coimtless other theories, many are purely deductive and philo¬ 
sophical. Others bear the earmarks of ratioDatization and special 
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pleading. Some, like those of Durkheim and Fretid,*** are 
implicated irith one-sided ifiews of society and social phenomena. 
The only sciious rival of the "ghost theory" today is that which 
seeks the origin of religion in the idea of ntana or imperaonal 
Etipernatural power. This theoiy is derived fi^rn rcIigiouB ideas 
found by Codnngton *** in Melanesia and is supported by similar 
conceptions from West Africa and a few North American Indian 
tribes. Aside from its comparatively slender inductive basis, it 
scarcely accords with the prevailing view that "the primitive 
mind re^arly works up to the abstract from the concrete" and 
is not originally preoccupied with mystic or metaphysical con¬ 
cepts.^** At the most, therefore, tiie theory of mono ia valuable 
oidy in a subordinate rfile, and even ite strongest adherents do not 
reject amnolsm but merely make it a later phase. 

lippert's Contributions to the ghost theory include his fore¬ 
shadowing of Sumner's “aleatory element," his treatment of 
the negative or defensive aspect of the cult,*** and his develop¬ 
ment of fetiahism.***^ In the last, his illuminatiog suggestiveness 
ia seen at its best- In this connection, moreover, we should recall 
his emphasis on the signidcant role of religious ideas in cultural 
evolution. 


To Gstiaiate the value of an author'a work and tlie infli fo n f p 
it lias exerted is peculiarly difBcuU in the field of sociology. The 
science is a new one, and as such is sharply divided into 
“schools." Each school has its favorites and frequently regards 
the favorites of the others as of negligible haportance. General 
agreement is rarely if ever found. It does not exist in the cases 
of Guniplowica, Pareto, and Simmel, nor even of Comte and 
Spencer, and it is rimilariy absent in the case of Lippert. Prac¬ 
tically the only objective method of jud^ng the value and in¬ 
fluence of a sociologist is to determine whether he is regarded as 
sipificant by a variety of different school b. By this criterion 
Lippert ranks high, for, while coniparatively unknown in some 
quarters, he is held in unusual esteem by a number of widely 
divergent Bchools of social thought. 

Bl/iTnentwTf Form* 0} iAv Retiyicut Life. 
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The influence of Lippert has been little felt in Frauce. In 
EngUnd, we look in vain for references to him in the worke of 
the leading sociologicat writers*^^* Westermarckj*^ to be mirep 
cites him occaflionally^ though without Eympatby or real under¬ 
standing. In Holland he has fared better, as witness the respeet 
accorded hina by the eminent ethnologist Wilken.^ In German- 
speaking countries, Lippert^a influence has been strong and steady 
for nearly half a century. His works are freely and respectfully 
cited and utilized by a long series of writers in various of the 
social sciencesThe opinion of GtimplowicZ; already quoted, by 
no mesjis stands alone. 

In Russia^ where Lippert ia known chiefly through a transla^ 
tion of bis smaller and more popular £?uoiii(ion 0 / Cuftttre, he has 
enjoyed a curious sort of vogue. While elsewhere he has been 
followed by academic socioIogistSt often of a definitely eonaerva- 
tii^e tinge, in Russia his influence seems to have been mainly 
felt In radieaJ circles. This is probably only an indication of the 
universality of his appeal for he was not, of course, a socialist. 
An example of the Russian radicals' interest in Lippert has been 
brought to the editorattention by a friend,^“ who was a 
member of a small group of liberal students in Russia during the 
turbulent years 1905-06. To this group ihe radical Social Revolu¬ 
tionary Party furnished a list of readings in sociology, history, 
and economics, an acquaitilance with Trhich was held requiEite 
for obtaining a position of any responsibility in the party. The 
list numbered about seventy-five titles^ including not only the 
usual Marxian literature but also a large number of standard 
works in the various social sciences, and at its very head, in¬ 
tentionally so placed, was Lippert^s smaller 0 / Cuiture. 

It is significant, too, that this same book is today being printed 
in Russian in New York City.*** In view of facts like these, it 
is interesting to speculate as to whether the tempering of doc¬ 
trinaire Marxism, without which the Soviet ^^experiment’^ could 
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warcely hflvc endured igo long, may not be due in a measure to 

nnpiegnation of the Russian revolutionkta with the eocio- 
logicaJ ideas of Lippert* 

to the Unit^ States, Lippert's influence has been ertraordi- 
^ly unevenJy distributed. The early piliars of American 

W.rT5 acquninted with Wa writings. 

ard of him m the highest terms. Small translated 

his short autobiographyand welcomed the appearance of the 
present volume - Howardshows himself tLoughly c^u! 

th^"l.’^ “ eeneral accept 

them. Sumner, on the other hand, according to hie biographer 

was more indebted to Lippert than to any other single author, 

^*“™dou8 i^uence on American eocial thought of his 

Folk^ya, re^ed by many as the outstanding sociological 

Zti/* fl'' *10 al'sht measure the re- 

nBcted mfliiGDcc of Lippcft. 

Some of the more eminent contemporary American sociobgiste 
have likewise l^en strongly impressed by Lippert. Thomas,'** 

culture-historian,” cites him 
0^X1'^ bibU- 

Sri t acknowledges an indebtedness to Lippert 

to bumner. The extent of the debt of Si^ar 
and Keller to toppert is rei'ealed by the fact that in their monu- 
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than four hundred separate times, far more than to any other 

the toflSr^' fiociobgiste, t^ugb 

the mflumce of bumner or Keller, have fallen under LipperS 

sped, as their writings indicate,’^* and in at least one instance he 
19 Cited ivith factor by a popular author.*" 

t*I^*V^**'^ CJaunple, bu Pure Sodotimu, p, 352 . 

^ipp^rt, an AutobiograpKif Sketch ” in Th. * 

a/ Sbeicicw* VoL XIX. igU ' “* Anterusfi. 

^ Suit, ran.™ Oml^ p. 5 b.' a. 'c£*si*' “i, p 

^‘"W (WlA., pp. 2S, IW, «I, 7«; s„ erf Sodu,, pp. B, rU 
Saaetv. p. Slfi, 
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For every America a sociologist, however, who is ffiiDoiliar with 
Lippert or impreEsed by him, there are several who ore totally 
uoacquaiated with bis work. This is only partly due to the sec- 
tarianiem which is the curse of sociology ss it is of psychology 
arid other infant sciences. Lippert's indubitable inSuence on the 
representatives of so many divergent schools of social thought 
is aufficieat-Hjuite apart from the value of his work itself—to 
assure him a prominent position in an objective history of the 
development of the science, for here sectarianism is not a 
factor. Yet be is not once mentioned in a single one of the 
standard American works on the history of sociology or social 
theory.'" This neglect, not to say ignorance, is due in the main 
to the fact that Lippert's works hai-e not been translated into 
English, and that they are wTitteo in so difQcuit a style that to 
read them with appreciation requires a better than average 
acquaintance with the German language. 

It ia unfortunate that a work of such enduring value should 
be inaccessible to English-speaking social scientists, and it is 
certainly anomalous that an author of such far-reaching influence 
should be entirely ignored by the historians of sociology. It is 
with the hope of remedying this situation that the present trans¬ 
lation has been undertaken. Tlie work selected for translation, 
Kulturffeschichts der McTtschheit m ihfCm orgamchm Anfbau 
(2 vols., Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart, 1886-87), has been ehoEon as 
the most representative and mature of Lippert’a genera] socio¬ 
logical works. 

Not all of this work, however, is of equal interest and merit. 
Moreover, certain portions are now naturally out of date, and 
other subjects are already adequately treated in English. For 
these reasons a complete translation of tiie entire two volumes 
has seemed to tlie ^itor unnecessary. He has therefore under¬ 
taken a selective or critical translation with the object of making 
available to English-speaking readers in a single volume the best 
elements of Lippert's major sociological work. Tills policy renders 
necessary the omission of considerably more than half of the 
matter in the original, much of it of excellent quality. In the 

««Bames, Hiitefv Progpecti of ih* 
ton, oj Sodol Thought; J^o). 5^ Adt 
Soeiot Progreto; Hbufle, Hanot of Soood 
opmont of Sotdal Theorv;, Ogbii™ Mid, 

Sorokin. Cantempoterg 8o(*oioffical Thtom 


Sooiol Sdenea; Bogardus, Hit* 
tpMim,' Carver, So^logy md 
Thcoruf Liehtcnbernr, Devtt* 
Golde&weiser, Soewf Soienett; 
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selection, the preference has been given in the main to the socio¬ 
logical rather than to the purely ethnological material. 

Of the introductory or general chapters, that on the care for 
life as a mltural principle**^ has been translated in its entirety, 
that on primitive times is complete except for the part dealing 
ttith language, a subject already adequately treated in English, 
those on the spread and distribution of the human mcca and the 
migrations of the European peoplesare omitted for similar 
reasons, and the excellent chapter on primitive forms of fore¬ 
sight (infanticide, care for Uie aged, etc.)”' is omitted solely 
from considerations of space. 

Comparatively few of the chapters on material culture have 
been translated, since they are not primarily sociological in 
character and since much of their content is available in standaid 
English works on anthropology and ethnology. The omitted chap¬ 
ters in this group, many of them excellent, are those on the 
domestic arts, preparation of food, clothing and ornament, 
domesticated animals, domesticated plants, dwellings, and the 
use of metals,^** Three chapters in this group, namely, those on 
the laming of fire, the evolution of tools and weapons, and 
means of indulgence”* have been included both as representa¬ 
tive of the rest and as unusually interesting in themselves. 

In the field of domestic and political institutions, the chapters 
on the primitive family, mother-right, and father-right have 
been translated in full That on w'cdding ceremonies and allied 
customs has been omitted, since most of the material may 
be found in the works of Westermarck and other writers. That 
on the patriarchal family^'** has been included in part, the 
balance being concerned with primarily political phenomena. The 
chapter oti the development of the state and legal institutions 
has been entirely omitted. 

Vol, I, Chip. Chap. 1 below. 

Vol, I, Chap. IJ: Chap. II bebw. 

Vol. I, Chape. HI nod X. 

Vol. 1, Chap. It'. 

Vol. I, Chaps, tll, VUl, LX. XI, Xll, and Vol 
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The significant cliaptcts on the subject oi fclieion have all 
been tmnslated. Only tiie concluding chapter on the r^emptive 
reUgions’** has been omitted, since it coi^ta largely of con- 
ctufliona already broadly suggested earlier in the work. 

Selection baa not, however, been eonflned to ebaptere alone. 
Phrases, clauses, sentences, and even paragraphs have b«n de¬ 
leted in tranalatioii wherever they have seemed sui^rfiuoua, 
irrelevant, or of negli&ble importance. This ejipedieot haa been 
employed, of course, not to alter or suppress the authors views, 
but to clarify them. Thus space has been consei^ed and the 
text, it is believed, unproved rather than weakened. 

The original order of chapters has been preserved in the trans- 
laUon, with one exception. The chapter on tbe patriarchal fam¬ 
ily is placed unmediately after the others on mamage a 
the family instead of being separated frem them by the chapters 
on reliraon. as in the original. 

An effort has been made in the translation to correct » aumW 
of faults, mostly of a minor nature, in the original. Lippert 
in an exceedingly ponderous ■ and mvolved ^ylc. characteriEed 
especially by long and complex aenteticcs. To achieve 
eSLity, ie editor has used considerable freedom m tranalatmrn 
One Lntence is frequently broken up into two or three. The 
Ler of rentences is oeeasionally tmns|Mised to effect a more 
logical devolopmcJit. In rare instance an ^ 

or sentence is inserted to obviate eonfusion-usually by way of 
-introduction wliere a change of subject is made 
warning The frequently illogical paragrephing of the ongma 
has bei freeW revised. The object tiireiisliout lias li^a to do full 

Literalness ha.s been sacrificed, however, only when demanded 
bv coDSidcratioiis of sense and style. It is imped that the stylistic 
hLiic.p, whirl, mor, th«n .nytliing el.r h»8 hindmd » 
kno«lcdee «f Lip,.8rt's -drk, b»-. tln« r«.o,«l .. th, 

'""u to erfdenM. Uppert i« hr from sotiElVtory. He M etroog- 
.A m the htatory end Welute of eleseieel .ntiquity and on the 
Ld Sn- nt the Gemtanie ...d Jla™ p«.ple.. He » 
“^.eh«..y4,n S-fn VU. Vtn, tX, X. .nd X,. Ctap. 

Kyllwyttcfoehu, Vol. 11, Chap. -VIJ 
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sufficiently coovcraant with the Utentture of his time on the 
civ'ituatioDs of nocient Egypt and the Asiatic peoples. Hia 
ethnographic eridence, however, while fair in quality coneideriDg 
the paucity of reliable sources at the time he wrote, is rarely 
aufficient in quantity Nowhere does he marahal, like Briffault, 
Frazer, humner sod Keller, Tylor, and Westerniafck, such an 
overwhelming array of facts as to make his conclusions irne- 
sistible. Not only are hia data frequeotly inadequate but his 
sources are insufficient in number and often secondary. One 
example will illustrate the nieagerness of his ethnographic e\'i' 
dence. A practically coujplete list of hie primary sources of in^ 
formation on the American ludians includes only the works of 
the following writers: Appun, Bancroft, Carver, Clavigero, Cranz. 
De Laet, Egedt, Eschwege, Garcllaaso do la Vega, Humboldt, 
Jacobsen, hoskiel, Morgan, Musters, Quandt, Schoolcraft, and 
Wied. This list is supplemented from secondary sources, notably 
the collections of Andree, Lubbock, Muller, Peschel, Spencer, 
and Waltz. 

In one respect, however, this insufficiency is more apparent 
than real, Lippert has more evidence than he actually cites. 
Before writing his Et^ofuflon of (Jyliwe he had read widely in 
histoiy, natural science, ethnologj’, and comparative religion. 
All this reading he had absorbed, digested, and stored in his 
naturally retentive memory. It formed a vast reservoir of in¬ 
formation upon which he was able to draw in his sociologiesi 
writing, even though he could not always cite a si>eciflc source. 

The editor has endeavored to supplement lippert's evidence 
in two principal ways. In the first place he has in scores of 
instances succeeded in discovering in the autlior'a earlier works 
the exact reference for facta cited without authority in the 
EvolvAim of Culture, and he has indicated these references in 
the footnotes. In the second place he has referred in the footnotes 
to collections of eases by other authors on ijomts iusufficteutly 
substantiated b}' Lipport. 

The German edition is marred by a number of minor faults. 
The rcfereoccE are noi infrequently inaccurate, occarionatly 
grossly 80 , and they are in most cases very' incomplete. These 
defecu iiBVc been remedied, so far as possible, in the translatiou- 
In verifying hundreds of references, the editor has ascertained 
that Llpfiert uses his authorities legitimntely. He does not give 
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hid cased b twist to make tiiem fit hb point, as Letoumean^ for 
example, so persUtently does. Another fault is Lippert'g use of 
the annoj'ing and time-wasting "op. et£.” system of reference^ 
which has been discarded in the translation. 

A more serious defect in the original b its lack of a bibli- 
ographj'. Thb loo has been remedied in the translation. Three 
elements are grouped in the present bibliography. Besidea the 
works referred to by Lippert^ it lists those cited by the editor in 
hifl critical apparatus, distingiiished from the former for the 
most part by date^; subsequent to i8ST. Furthermore ^ it includes 
a bibliography of Lippert's own writiB^, as complete as the 
editor has been able to make it. The inchisioa of a bibliography 
in the present work makes it possible to give soTnewhat abbre¬ 
viated titles in the footnotes. 

Id addition to this introduction and the bibliography, the 
critical apparatus by the editor consists of footnotes and ap¬ 
pendices. The editor^ footnotes, which nre distinguished from 
the author’s by an “(Edj/' include references to further evidence, 
explanations or criticisms of the text, comparisons with other 
authorities, etc* In the frequent instances where brief quotations 
from other writers are cited in substantiation of Lippert's views, 
the reader should bear in mind that nearly alwatfi the priority 
belongs to Lippert. as a glance at the dates of the respectiTe 
works in the bibliography will show. Such instances furnish re¬ 
peated evidence of his striking modernity. The appendices are 
devoted primarily to the comparison of fippert's views on eon- 
troveraial subjects vrith those of other writers. They serve to 
relieve the footootes of overlong discussions and thus to preserve 
the continuity* of the text. For greater facility in reference, the 
paging of the German edition has been preserv'ed in the margins 
and indicated in the table of contents. There appear? herewith 
as a frontispiece a photograph of Lippert taken in 1S87. while 
he was engaged in writing his Ftroiutiion of Culture. 

The editor makes grateful acknowledgment to Fendinand Enke 
of Stuttgart, Germany, the publishers of the German original 
for their kind permission to publish this translation in the United 
States; to Professor John L. Campian of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania and to Professor Adolph E- Zucker of the Uaivereity of 
Maryland for their help on knotty firoblem^ of translatiqn; to 
Mr. ,Samuel Biooitifield of New Haven, f'otin., for revealing 
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imau^pected Bourees of iofonnatioaj to hk coUe&gueSi Professor 
Maurice R, Davie and Profesaor Carl F. Schrdber of Yale Uai- 
veraity^ to hb graduate students, and to bla wife, Carmen Botb- 
well, for reading the manuscript and contributing valuable criti- 
ciszoBj and especially to Professor Albert G, Keller of Yale 
University for first introducing him to Lippert, for encouraging 
him to undertake the foreruuuer of this tranalation as a disserta¬ 
tion for the degree of doctor of philosophy in the Yale tJniveraty 
Graduate School, and for kindly help and invaluable counsel 
throughout the years of bringi^ng the present work to completion, 

Geoaob Pettee Musdocil 

New Haven, Conn*, 

December. 3930. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CULTUUE 

CHAPTER I 

THE CARE FOR LIFE AS A CULTURAL PRINCIPLE 

Mnn is the focus for all our strivings in the accumulation of 
knowledge. The manifold branches of scientific investigation 
labor on, separate and distinct as to subject and treatment, but 
identical in that they all have some reference to man. Even the 
exploration of the distant heavens has its connection here, for 
it shows man his true position in the universe and checks the 
errors of his soaring speculation. All the dependable knowledge 
that w’e possess today we owe to the modern division of labor in 
the field of research. We rightfully desire a synthesis of all this 
knowledge, which, divided only for purposes of invertigation, 
forms in the aggregate a unified whole, the one great nddle for 
mankind to sob's, 

There are various points of view from which such a sj'nthesis 
may be attempted, one of which, in our opinion, is offered by 
culture history. Whichever standpoint we choose, none affords a 
view of an entirely cloudless horiion. That offered by the history 
of civilisation, we must confess, is deficient in its insigiit into 
the cosmic and gcolo^c ages of the remote past, but otherwise 
it affords ua a magnificent riew of the totality of human life up 
to the present. The aim of such a history of culture should be to 
clarify all the phenomena of human life, not only the final 
achievements of long processes of cii-olution but also the many 
gurvivale of interrupted lines of development, to portray the 
evolution of man as an organic product including the inevitable¬ 
ness of his errors, and thus to bring about an understanding of 
the present in all its forms. 

The term culture hietorj* or history of cirilination has hitherto 
embraced a variety of things. First to he detached from political 
history were those folkw'ays and mores of peoples and periods 
which did not directly concern the history of the development of 
the state. This view of culture history yielded interesting and 
colorful pictures and also, in so far as they were drawn from 
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the tmthj an imight into the motivating forces in the Uve« of 
nations and men, ivhich are not alwaj^a identical with the main¬ 
springs of political actions. Another approach p inaugurated by 
Bucklep^ conceived these forces to be natural Laws and thus 
sought to eatablish a new kind of history in place of the old. 

We shall follow neither of these courseSj nor both together. At 
most our method of approach will attempt to distinguish how far 
natural law operates as a (actor in human activity and in the 
development of culture^ and how far man^s own impulsea+ powers* 
and instrumentalities have enabled him to create a special 
human sphere within the bounds of nature. In this province the 
human personal element plays no insignificant r6le, although it 
can never free itself from the Jaws of cultural evolution nor use 
any means isEcept those of cultural origin. Thus limits are set 
for the selection of our material, and it will be seen that tlie 
portrayal of cultural development in confonnitj’^ to law offers a 
sufficiently large and important subject for a special scientific 
study. 

This unusual task, the nature of which can be revealed to the 
reader only by its presentation^ prescribes also an unusual pro¬ 
cedure. We do not underestimate the value of attempts to divide 
the history of cridliEation like political history into a system of 
successive chronologioal periods. E^edally do we recogniie the 
many advantages of that set forth by Morgan.* But we can not 
overlook the fact that all these systems are esseutiaJly similar 
to the arbitraiy elas^ificatioTis of the descriptive mtura! sciences. 
Moreovery if the system of general history were followed^ culture 
history would have to move over the earth from one region to 
another within the more or less arbitrary great periods. This 
would greatly fatigue the reader and would make it difficult to 
grasp its essential unity. 

A classification according to the fundamental factors in cul¬ 
tural evolution would seem more appropriate for a pragmatic 
culture history in view^ of the esseotial similarity of the course 
pursued by cullural development everyw^bere, a similarity due to 
the identity of the primary Impulses and mental laws of all 
peoples. ’U'e ahall therefore give thb method the preference and 
make to the others such conte^aions as seem advisable* 

^ CivilUatUm in England. 

^ Ancient See also Eogels^ Ursjmin^ der Famiiie^ 
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We wish first to give the reader an orientine glance at the 
nature of the subjects which will engage our fuller attention later 
on. Then when we return to the priinitive age of mankind with 
its indeterminate begiDiiiDg and end, he will not falsely imagine 
that it was an age when all the impulses and capacities of man 
lay dormant. Indeed it is largely because this could never have 
been the case, that the limits of primitive times can not be defi- 
nitelv fixed. The concept of a primitive age is a useful one 
because, as we go back beyond a certain point, we enter a region 
of uDcertain conjecture, and because, on the other hand, we 
find there a meager store of the products of culture which we 
contrast with civUiiation as a relatively und^-ilised state and as 
the starting point of civilisation. To the culture historian there 
exists no absolute boundary between the two. Everything that 
man does to raise himself even in the slightest degree above his 
natural limitations, is a bit of culture, and we, who are the 
heirs of the peoples of the past, are hardly justified in refusing 
the honor of the name of civilization to its earliest and most 
difficult BchievementB, 

This unity and continuity of cultural development is in accord 
with the single basic impulse of all culture. This single, dominant^ 
fundamental impulse in culture history is the core for life. 
It unites and distinguishes man and brute. It is manifested in 
different degrees in animal instinct and human reason. 

The notion once prevailed that the low cultural state of savage 
peoples today ia the consequence of a degradation from a former 
higher moral and intellectual state, not merely in individual 
cases, which must be admitted, but also in general. Tius %iew 
was zeabuslv advocated by Gerland, who continued the great 
work of Waita,* Lubbock* tested it thoroughly in the social 
relations of savage p^opl^ **^‘1 rejected it. The notion has lost 
ground as an unbiased investigation of these peoples has brought 
about a wider knowledge of their actual conditions. Even when 
it was no longer possible to deny the intellectual progress of the 
human race in the course of cultural evolution, the notion re¬ 
tained a support in the conception tiiat the moral state of primi- 


»‘'Tbe first of life i* to live." (Sunmer, Polkva\ft, p. 2). 
disciv^ioD of the care for liie tXiebetw/Ureome) ree Introduction, pp. Jcviu- 
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tivc man waa liigber tlmn that of later penemtbixf. We shall 
now endeavor to clear up this utatter. 

It is necessary to distingtilsh two fundamentally different con¬ 
ceptions of morality: objective morality or the actual substance 
of a moral code, and subjective morality or the extent to wiiich 
men live tip to the moral canons of tbeir time. The determina- 


tion of the latter is certainly not the pnnince of culture history. 
Indeed even historical research can scarcely establish the sub¬ 
jective morality of individual historical periods. General con> 
elusions alone warrant the assumption that subjective morality 
ie naturally greater when life relations are simpler and more 
primitive. The more undeveloped these are, the more rarely will 
anything happen which is not moral, i,e., customary.* But this 
itself indicates that the objective canon of morality can expand 
onJy as social relations develop. What was once admired as the 
ideal morality of the savage might also be called merely tkia 
more regular obedience to custom. But tliis again is evidence of 
the greater poverty of hia cauDn of morality. We shall see this 
poverty give way, after a severe struggle, to a greater wealth of 
moral ideas and shall recognize the fallacy a'hen an unwary 
observer interprets the subjective morality of the sa\'age ns an 
objective canon or a high ethical ideal. Without the knowledge 
of social forms which were still in the remote future, it would 
have been impossible in primitive times even for a philosopher 
to have conceived an ideal of morality comparable to ours, which 
is the product of a long historical development. 

The observation of uncivilized peoples establishes nothing 
with greater certainty tlian that such phiJosophere are not to be 
found amongst them, even as exceptions. Their minds, however 
superior to those of the animals, as is evidenced by their tools 
and language, are unable to entertain elements unrelated to the 
sense impresaiona of the moment. Science was long arrested by a 
delusion regarding the substance of sai.'uge thought, which was 
due primarily to a delusion about our own thinking. Tt was be¬ 
lieved that the course of the sun and the phenon]en.a of the 
heavens stimuJate primitive man more foreefuJly than they do us 
and engross his thoughts more intensely—just as though we w^ere 
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either more accustomed to the pheDomena tlian he or more ex¬ 
empt irom wonder becouise of our knowledge of their causes. 
Actuallyp however^ neither primitive nor modern man thinks 
about these thing;s until the ordinary experiences of life have 
become intelligible and commonplaee. Even today the average 
matt is not thoroughly familiar with the causes of the heavenly 
phenomena, yet only the more enlightened minds wonder about 
them. The ntisophisticated cliild unthinkingly accepts them as a 
matter of course. Astonishmeot appears; only when the idea of 
causality has become familiar and wdien causes revealed by 
everyday experience are applied to phenomena of far greater 
magnitude. That primitive man is stili far from such a step b 
established by an abundance of trustivDrthj' ethnographical 
evidence. 

Irregular and unpredictable minor phenomena attract man's 
attention sooner than do regular major ones,^ It is an attested 
fact that the lowest existing peoples, such as certain tribes of 
Brazilian Indians, seek an explanation of the capricious thunder 
and hail before they begin to inquire about the mm and sun¬ 
shine. They already imagine an active spirit behind the thunder 
and hail but have not yet reached the point of seeking a similar 
explanation for the course of the sun. The normal has not yet 
stimulated their thought. But even in degree their astorushmeot 
at thunder falls short of fear. They perceive no disparity be¬ 
tween cause and effect when they ^cribe the cause of Uie 
awe-inspiring pageant to the departed spirit of one of their 
fellows. 

The grandeur of nature and its phenomena can not stir a mind 
Tvhich has not been trained iu the sehool of social life, and the 
rudiments of this school consist in the care for the self. Specula^- 
tion always originates with the self. The sun imprests itself 
upon the thoughts of man only because and in so far as it warms 
or scorches his persoUt thunder only since it frightens him^ 
the hail only because it scourges him. With this relation to the 
self is associated a series of primitive ideas with which the dia- 
cipline of man's mental powers begius. 

It ifl significarit that Klemm * begins his culture history with 

T Bccauso they bdoag to the “aleatory dunactit/' See Sutmicr, 
p, Sr Siiranpf am Keller, jSeienre c/ 11, T^MO; Keller^ “Luck Ele-^ 

* Cvdi-oFceKhichie. 
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the Tapiiyas of as the Ipwest of living men* while Miiller* 

asserts of the vcn" same tribes that nature operates about them 
with a ""stupendous primeval power"' whkh arouses an abun¬ 
dance of thouglit and emotion in European observers. The 
eublimity of nature has made no impre^on and has had no 
etimulatiog iitfiuence upon the notorious stupidity and mentnJ 
sluggishness of the Tapuyas. This sluggishueES is correlated, not 
with their imposiDg en^dronment^ but rather with their low 
degree of foresight, for, devoid of dwellinp or elothing^ they 
pursue their daily food-quest with barely enough success to sup¬ 
port life* 

Baegert/® questioning the Indians of Cnlifornia aa to whether 
they bad ever thought about who created and preserved the aun 
and moon, received the simple reply^ *^Ko." Park “ bad the same 
experience among the Negroes. “I frequently enquired of the 
negroes/^ he writes, "^what became of the sun during the night, 
and whether we should see the same euq or a different one, in 
the morning; but I found that they considered the question as 
very cliildish* The subject appeared to them as placed beyond 
the reach of human investigation? they had never indulged a 
conjecture, nor formed a hypathesiB, about the matter.” The 
Inteltigent Eskimos of Greenland are also surrounded by a mys-^ 
teriouB and sublime nature without being thereby stimulated in 
anything not directly related to the care for life. '^t^Tiene^ier they 
were asked,relates Cram,** "who created heaven and earth 
and everything they see, tlieir reply was, do not know/ 
Others answered the questioner^ *It has always been so and will 
remain so.*" 

Spencer** has assembled a collection of caace w^hich detnon- 
strate that surprise and curiosity at what does not directly bear 
on the care for life are entirely foreign to uncivilised peoples. 
This habit of indifference at times takes the fom of absolute 
stupidity, inhibiting a high degree of curiosity even in the face 
of extraordinary phenomena. The Auatroliana of Dampkr'a ac- 
7 quaiutance showed no awe at the marvel of a European vesEel 
Those who came ou board "did not notice anything else iti the 

* G€*chichU dcr 0m«rifeanurA«n UTreliffion&ji. 

10 Calijomian p. 390. (Ed.) 

TmwU trt AlripQ, I, 2&5. (Ed.) 

p. 233 
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ship"' ihm wliat they had to eat ” Wallis found tlus same "un- 
accauntable mdifference” amon^ the PatagouiauSi from whom 
ewn the niy^teo" lookLog-gtass could evoke no astonbh- 

ment,’^* Spencer^* eKplams this striking indifference of the sav¬ 
age^ from which we draw a conclusion as to primitive man, 
by his ignorance of natural causation. From childJiood on he 
IS aecustomed to accept the phenomena about him as something 
iuc^ntable^ and^ since he has no idea of the operation of natural 
laws, nothing seems to him unnatural^ nothing astonishing. 

Thought is confined to what directly touches the thinker in 
space or time; the savage reflects only about w'hat is “^present^' 
in both senaes of the word. Burton sayE of the East Africans 
that their thoughts are confined exclusively to what can be heard, 
seen, and felt^ and that they will and can concern themselves 
only with the present moment,''^ Baker draw® an identical pic¬ 
ture of the black inhabitants of the Albert Nyan^a region. Like 
the animals their thoughts are entirely occupied with their daily 
needs, and they possess no hiatory and no due to their past. 
The Eskimos, although the 3 " refuse to speculate about nature 
and remote objects, ate oot mentally inactive. The inhospitable 
nature of their countsy^ calls forth a degree of reflection unknown 
to the African, But^ as Cram obserx^es, Their thought is mani¬ 
fested only in those matters necessary to their exietencej and 
they do not think about what is not inseparably connected 
therewith,” 

It is scarcely necessary to eatabliah the fact that in primitive 
^mes there could have been no specidation or pliilosophy as a 
canon for regulating conduct. Primitive man stood face to face 
vdth the bare fact of existence^ and the only conclusion to be 
drawn from this fact was to endeavor to maintain life. The care 
for life intervenes without epeeulation. It evista in the animata 
as an instinct, and even man does not lack it a$ such. For an 
animate being to possess this instinct and to be impelled by it 
to appropriate activity is the fundamental condition for the 
preservation of its species. Wherever this Instinctive care is de¬ 
stroyed or loses contact with effective means of expression, a 

Howitt, Hittojy o/ Dxscotwv, f, 63, (EtiJ 
Hflwkefwprth, 1, 3^. (Ed.) 

oj L 33-7. (Ed.) 

Attdree, vnd Sp^iheA Heim, p. 33 L 

GfQTiiajid, p. las. 
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withered braneli breaks off from tbe tree of life* Wherever we 
find life, the eoncem to presence it is the primary itnpnlse in its 
expreseioD and behavior. 

In the process of organio evolution it should be noted that 
past variations^ when fixed by heredity, necessarily exert a tre¬ 
mendous influence npon the poBsibility of future mocUfioations. 
An exceptional adjustment to certain conditions may produce 
a perfectly adapted m^anism, yet this very perfeetion may 
make further modification impossible. On the other hand, a less 
perfect adaptation leaves room for further differentiation in the 
future and for a longer line of development. A hoof^ for example, 
can never be changed into a band by any adaptation^ nor can 
a hand become a hoof, even though new life conditions may 
demand of the organ protection rather than flexibility. Should 
the existence of the animal in it^ new environment depend upon 
such an adjustment, it would simply be impossible; the species 
would become extinct^ But an organ which has devdoped neither 
tile perfected form of the hoof nor that of the handj but haa 
remained on a lower evolutionary stage with mpeet to both, 
fi is able to adjust to the altered Ufe conditions in the one direc¬ 
tion as well M in the other. Thus wherever nature has equipped 
her ereaturea for the struggle for exiatence with a perfected 
physical specialization, she seems to have granted this perfec¬ 
tion as a compensation for inability to advaace farther. 

According to this point of view, man^e unique positiou in 
nature docs not seem in the least contradictory. No such com¬ 
pensation fell to his share, so the path to imlimited iinprovement 
remained open to him. He has acquired no specialized weapons 
in the evolutionary struggle for phyaical equiptoeot, neither the 
telescopic eye of the eagle, nor the incisors of the rodent, nor 
the canine teeth of the carnivore, nor the molars of the pachy¬ 
derm.*'^ His digestive organa have neither the power of the 
carnivore's nor the remarkable efficiency of the niminant's^ 
Even his limbs are relatively undiflerenUated. He is not destined 
for victory by the development of tremendous power or bulk; 
neither is he protected by a pygmy size or insignificance. No 
extremely specialLzed weapon, such as we see elsewhere in the 
struggle for exiatence, ha^ fallen to tda lot. He has not staked 
hifl fortune in the struggle on a Bingle cast. Hia physical per- 
Wilder. PctHip-ss of If^man Race, p, 4, (EdJ 
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feetioti consists rather in a relatively enormous capaoit}*' for 
adaptation to the manifold conditions of life. Indeed even today 
ptiblic opinion can engage in a controversy as to whether man 
is to be classed as herbivorous or carnivorous by his ma^ticatiDg 
and digestive organs. As a matter of fact he is both^ and has 
alwaj's been both whenever circumstances permitted. 

The very fact that man’s organs have remained relatively 
iinapecialized has been of tremendoua significance in making 
possible his dispersion over the earth. Paleontological research 
with respect to recent geological changes presents a colorful 
picture of varying animal forms, pro’^dng that these ehanges 
were sufficient either to destroy the existing forma or to force 
the animal world to adapt imelf by migration or the develop¬ 
ment of essentially new forms. But man, whose first traces are 
10 found in Europe among the fossils of the Pleistocene Period 
along with extinct species of the mammoth and rhinoceros at a 
time when the arctic glaciers joined those of the Alps, was then 
already much the same as he is today* 

When we apply the methods of natural science to our rather 
inadequate prehistoric materials^ we are fairly astounded at the 
relatively insignificant physical effect produced on man by such 
selective factors as the great geological changes since the Ice 
Age and the diverse climates and species of animal competitors 
which he has met m his dispersion. Even if the distinguishing 
characteristics of the various races are correctly to be regarded 
as products of these selective factors^ they are nevertheless not 
signifi^cant cnougii to justify the naturalist in classing the racesi 
as distinct species.” TJiese racial diffcrcneca are confined chiefly 
to the form of the atull, the position of the teeth^ the type and 
distribution of the hair^ the proportions of the estremitieSi and 
the color of the ekin.^ Man^s physically undifferentiated state 
is not in itself sufiEcient to explain his physical stabiJity during 
a period which produced a world of new forms within the animal 
kingdom. 

This riddle is solved by the discoveries wluch reveal the 
presence of man in Pleistocene times. The toob which the men 
of that age carried about with them are miserabie bits of stone 

=*Seie Kroeber, 3-1; Wilder, Fcdiffret oj llurntm 

p, 27&, (Ed.> 
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and bon£;p but they ar^ Deverthelegs took^ the evidence of a 
conscious end no longer unexercised mental powers By the u^e 
of tools, which supplement hi^ organs where they are inadequate* 
man escapes to some extent the law of natural selGcdon* or 
rather he confinea it to anothei sphere;, the seat of the mventive 
faculty* which exercises a certain control over nature." The 
more perfect the tool becomes, and with it the whole adjustment 
11 to life, the more trifling are the physical changes which natural 
selection can produce. A longer prehensile hand is no longer an 
absolute advantagOp and its tranamission by heredity is no longer 
necessary to assure the sundval of the specie* when man has 
learned how to lengthen his arm at will by meima of a staff. 
Thenceforth the visible influence of natural selection b restricted 
more and more to the sphere of the intellectuai powers and oper¬ 
ates only indirectly tiirough them to produce physical changes.®* 
The '"!o¥rer" races disappear before the ''higher'* with the result 
that the total picture of mankind is permanently altered. But 
the "higher'* races arc no longer those distinguished solely by 
their physical odaptation but those who by their inventive alert* 
ness have raised the care for life to a higher planet extended it 
farther in time and space, and accumulated ite fortunate conse¬ 
quences as a heritage for later generationa. 

The mental acti’vity of primitive man in no way transcended 
the domain of the self. Jual as the lower animal heeds no other 
stimuli than those directly affecting his sensory oerves, so also 
primitive matt reacted only to tilings immediately toucMng hin 
care for life. At least this is true of savages today t and primi¬ 
tive matt could uol have been farther advanced. In the lower 
animab every stimulation of the sensoiy' nerves b imTuediately 
followed by a reflex response on the part of the corrcf^ponding 
motor nerves vnthout the interventiop of a special organ. 
Although no discriminating consciousness is involved* this re¬ 
sponse is in moat casies "adequate**' i.e.* useful for the preserva¬ 
tion of the iibimal* since it is a product of a long process of 
selection. In tlie higher animab the reaction h complicated by 

adjiKlment le nitliGr tknn physiair* (Kctt^tt Siori- 

trtj?-Pa£TU<* p. 34L See eiIbo Lull^ Orjyffnie Evtil-iu^um^ p. 0S5- {Ed.} 

^■^'The fact is that whftlevor fitnictisml modifiirAtiozi there it hoa been 
made 'm ihe bniii^ and that thf! nipidily and mjeecss of brmm-adapLatinii 
hM n'pdered bodily change uiiDcCGjBai^% tbiia fiipeiD^ man fmm the in- 
ov'itabJe process a? seen nrqoDF: plants and sjiimalj.^ fKeller, 
f'l'ofittiopk, IS). (Ed.) 
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12 the interposLtioti of complex mteOTediary organs, especially by 
the difTcrentmtion of the brain from the spinal cord, Bot never 
does the higher stage entirely supersede the lower. On the con- 
tmiy', each higlieF form embodies the entire store of vital activity 
of all the Jower stages. Even man still exhibits a number of 
reflex responses. Some^ sucii as the involnntary protective move¬ 
ment of the eyelid, we clearly recognize as such. Others are 
carried out more or less under the mysterious Influenee of a 
conscioue mental activity which has iuterv^ened between the 
sensory unpression and the motor response. Thb board of review 
probably conquered its field little by little, gradually reserving 
for its exatomation and decision activities which had previously 
been carried out unconsciously.** 

In the classical experiment with reflex action the cerebrum of 
a frog ia remov^ed. When an extremity is then cauterized witii 
acid, an immediate response is produced. Higher animals seem 
to have retained the same reflex action as a necessary protection 
against injuiyi To a definite externa] stimulus some animala 
react by biting and others by striking at random, Man can often 
surprise himself in similar unconacious actions, but, half re¬ 
pressed as they are by the intervening consciousnesSj they 
survive only as gestures^ as '^'expressions of the emotiotis,"** 
Not one man in ten, when frightened by a touch in the dark, will 
fail to rai^ his hand for a blow and to take a step backwards 
at the same time, even before he has become conscious of fear. 
The blow does not ensues but the arrested movement surviv'es 
as the gesture or expression for sudden fear. Why docs the hand 
not complete the blow? In earlier times such an involuntary 
blow was an advanta^us adaptation and became hereditary. 
But accumuJated experience has sinee learned that tlua response 
is a malsdjustmeut, and the instinctive reaction is consequently 
interrupted. 

Although this later inhibiting behavior often seems as involun¬ 
tary as an instinct^ we ascribe it to our higher mental proceesesp 
whose organ is the cerebrum. Reason only appears when full}^ 
conscious thought aubjecia an instinctive respoiiEe, which is no 
longer thoroughly satis factors", tu confirmation or modiii cation 

13 by the elements of expcrieuce, or ffimiiarly determines behavior 

Tilnc^v Rnpiii /mwi Apt fa Man, 1037fi*, (E4.) 
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in new situations by the compnrisoti of new elements of experi¬ 
ence. This conscious actj’^'ity confiicts with the instinctive dic¬ 
tates of our nature to a considerable degree even today, and 
the more primitive a people isp the more rarely does it attain 
auceesaful expression. Thus uncivilkcd as soon as his rea¬ 
soning capacity' begins to develop;^ is really a composite of two 
meiij or "two soub^^ as Plato-® called them^ who struggle for 
mastery within him, each of them the product of a different 
age* 

The^e two groups of basic impulses still betray by their 
di%"ergent tendencies their separate origin in different riiages of 
the care for life. On a very low stage it is distinctly useful for 
14 the preservation of a creature that the stimuli to take nourish¬ 
ment and to reproduce its kind be followed directly by the 
appropriate motor activity. Man has not lost this ancient 
heritage. In the child the sensation of the nearness of food calls 
forth immediately, without the intervention of thought^ the most 
adequate behavior.^^ The vehicle of the sexual sense w'as called 
by Plato an animal within man. The behavior of this instinct 
seemed to him independent of the influence of the *^higher souls/^ 
and it appears no less o verwhelmingly effective today. 

With the lapse of time the inexpediency of the unrestricted 
power of the primary instincts is frequently revealed. The exer¬ 
cise of reason introduces certain precautions^ such as the inhibi¬ 
tion of the blow following fright. Such of these preeautiona as 
are sanctioned by tlie group become j, to the individual p instincts 
of a new and social type.**^ Thus the secondary* instincts of 
prudence, self-restraint, and modesty are added to the primary 
ones. Whether a people will be dominated by their primary or 
secondary instincts will depend upon the existing status of the 
care for life and will thus be a measure of their cultural de¬ 
velopment. 

The primary may be called the natural iustincts^ The sec¬ 
ondary could not have arisen without the iniuence of social 
relationships, for only within a society are they a valuable adap¬ 
tation. Peoples have developed them only to the degree in which 

TtrtUPUi 1£V cl Kq. 

WatJoti, pp, 23S-4I. CEd.J 

lippert^ thougdb he uses tli& term ■^LnsUnct" for Kiiun pimW 
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their foresight™ has entered the social sphere. Sioca the later 
inetincts aim at a temporary limitatioD and suppre^stoo of the 
earlier^ the tTvo can hardly meet in man without a struggle. 
With the lowest savages this struggle seems scarcely to exist; 
their life is a paradise of innocence. The primary instincts reign 
supreme until with higher civilization the secondary' emerge vic¬ 
torious in an increasing number of cases. 

In the savage his natural instincts are not 5 et tamed by the 
later social ones. He has developed no ability to call a halt to 
an awakened desire. The Polynesians at the time of their first 
contact with Europeans were unable to subdue a desire for an 
object which ^^made their moutlis water/' an esepression which 
suggests a true reflex phenomeDon. For the sake of a fish or a 
15 turtle which they saw* in the possession of the whites they would 
forget all their fear, disregard friendly relations, aud involve 
th^selves in unknown dangers. Appun,^ who lived a long time 
among the mid Indian tribes of Guiana and presents them in a 
relatively favorable lights nev'^ertheiess states that they were 
unable, even among themselves, to respect a field cultivated with 
food crops. 

The anno^dng cupidity of the savage, pictured by all travelers, 
is perhaps not fundamentally much greater than ours, hut it 
strikes us as unpleasant because do inhibit mg instinct prevents 
hiniT w'henever his greed is aroused, from expressing it in the 
most barefaced form. T\'hatever seems to him desirable he im- 
mediatoiv demands, either with fawning importunity or with 
brazen threats, and w*hat he does not get he takes. These people 
have consequently been branded as “shameless beggars" by more 
than one traveler. Among the amiable PoIyTiesians even prineca 
and kings are not ashamed to rob their w'hlte guests if a tempt¬ 
ing object strikes their eye. This phenomenon is^ of course, cloaely 
related to the low- development of the idea of property, but the 
brazenness of the proceeding bears bkewisc upon the present 
eubject. 

The savages themselves do not regard such behavior as annoy¬ 
ing or unpleasant. Travdera report that they are as generous 

=“’^FoiTfiipLht'* ss u*ed here and thmiighout the book, la 
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in icnvlii^ as they aie sJiameless m begging. As bog as such a 
give and take is not unfavorably regarded, no inhibiting instinct 
can develop. Refusal to take, on the grounds of beapacity or 
unreadiness to give, even should it appear m exceptional cases^ 
would not be regarded as desirable and would consequently not 
be encouraged and conserved. On the contraryj it would be 
branded as a rebellion agabsi the society. The practice 
coEoe to be regarded as onerous before a new social In^lnct can 
arise. But it could not be felt as a burden^ as a social abuse^ 
except from the point of view of the possessor, when a higher 
value ia aet m property. This, however, comes only with the 
development of foresight. Thus the care for life^ which on a low 
singe created the simple instincts for the preservation of the 
individual, now finds it advantageous to curb them for the 
presentation of a developmg society. No one consciously and 
16 rationally devised a law to this effect. On the contrary", repeated 
eases enriched the experience of the group^ and^ wdiere the resuita 
w^ere benefieial, the exercise of restraint became habitual- A 
moment of reflection before seising an object could only appear 
W'hcn the tatter becaioe increasingly likely to be a treasured 
piece of property. Self-restraint could not become ingrained until 
seizures resulted more and more often in unpleasant conse¬ 
quences. Our diffidence at begging^ w hich now seems natural> can 
only have arisen at a certain stage of foresight ivhcn the willing- 
ness to give underwent a dechne, for origiDally socially impleas- 
snt consequences would liave attended, not a request^ but its 
refusal. 

Another of the secondflry or social instincts is that of sexual 
modesty. At first an extreme accentuatiou of the sexual senBe 
is the best adjustinent for the presentation of the species. The 
keener the sensation and the more intense and inunodiate the 
response, the le^s concerned need nature be about the survival 
of the species. This instinct is in all creatures extraordinarily 
intense. It impels them to activity in utter disregard of the 
greatest daugera to the individual On higher stages of develop¬ 
ment, however^ its iotcnBity does not diminish as the number of 
its stimuli increaseSn Memoiy' and the increasing power of ideas 
flje now added to the bare sense impressionfl which, in primi¬ 
tive man as well os the animals, call forth the appropriate reflex 
responsejs. An inhibiting instinct, therefore^ becomes necessary 
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as soon as men advani^e to a more comprehensive foresight on a 
social basis."* 

Modesty can not have been an original possession of man. 
The BiblOp an ejEcellenfe earl^* ethnographical source, depicts a 
primitive state in which man did not possess the feeling of sexual 
sliamCp and it regards thus as cbaracteristic of ancient times. It 
represents modesty as first appearing when a distinction was 
miifJe between good and evil in behavior—mtli referenee, we must 
add, to the interests of soeiety. The period to which the Biblical 
tradition belongs was still primitive enough to be able to draw 
the corteet inference from the existing survivals of a prehiatorie 
state of culture. We can do likewise today, since wc have again 
established close cootact w'Ltb primitive conditipiiB. Many savage 
peoples arc still innocent of a sense of modesty opemting to pre¬ 
vent or prohibit sexual provocation. To be sure they have fewer 
17 causes of provocation than wcp owing to their mote undo'eloped 
capacity for the association of ideas. 

Ill the Bible the taboo of shame is placed upon certain actia 
but not m yet upon the naked w'ords describing them. Since tlait 
time the feeling of modesty has developed until now' it also 
forbids the words which call forth t^nerete ideas and thus arouse 
the scs instinct. This development is largely a recent one and 
is reaching its culmination In our time. Language originally 
consisted mainly in vocal signals to call attention to objects or 
gesUites. Ideas could be successfully conveyed by speech only 
with the aid of such auxiliary appeals to the senses. This explains 
w^hy the savap: tires so quickly of dbeussing abstract subjects 
and why he soon begins to *^give random answers, to spare 
himself the trouble of thought," Upon a higher stage $uch 
exertion is no longer neces$ar 3 - and ideas can be conveyed by 
Tvords alone, but the concepts evoked are still very' vague nnd 
incomplete. For a long time, thoreforCp the object and the cor¬ 
responding word are two very different stimuli. The former may 
give offense while the latter as yet does not. At the end of this 
process of development, however, vre find a marvelous perfec¬ 
tion of language and mental cspaeity. A word brings the idea to 
the mind nearly as sharply and clearly as does the object itself, 

■I ^The pasaionatC' nature of (Ik? eex Appetita, virtue of which it 
tend,** to excess And viee^ fonses men to onnncct it with IaIkk^ And rogula- 
(Sumfifcjr, FoiJboaii>A, p. 419L (Bd.) 
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and it evokes a response like that produced in the savage hy 
any sense mipression. Hence the secondary precautionary in¬ 
stinct now extends its ban to the spoken word. Where it i3 
IS lacking we arc unpleasantly affected and take offense. "WTiat 
constitutes offensivenesa, however, varies with different periods. 
Even our grandparents in their cooverfiation were quite unaf-^ 
fee ted by much that seems highly ob|ectionable to us. We may 
likewise observ'C the different stages of development among the 
various social classes today ip exact proportion to their mental 
and linguistk training. Some classes still use forbidden vrorda 
in complete ionoccncet ^ot because their sense of shame ia un¬ 
developed, but because the worde do not evoke sufficiently vivid 
mental images or sufficiently definite ideas to bring them under 
the ban. 

Tiiere still exist savages who are devoid of any sen^ of shame 
at exposing the naked tody."® The inhabitants of Tahiti a cen- 
turj' ago did not seek privacy even for the most intimate rela¬ 
tions between the sexes, in Africa, however^ morality prescribes 
that the roof of the house shall be the oaly witness, intercourse 
outside the house being considered ill-omened. Concealment of 
the body from a sense of modesty increases on difrerent stagesp 
but it can be demonstrated, in contradiction to the Biblical 
account, that the feeling of shame was not the first impulse to 
clothing. This is proved by many authentic cases from savage 
peoples on a much lower stage of culture than any known to 
the ancient Hebrews. This subject is treated elsewhere/* but we 
may here anticipate so much of it as refers to the developtuenl 
of otir social or secondary mstinct. We liave stiff to show how 
the custom of ornamenting the body preceded that of clothing 
it,"^ at least in the regions first inhabited by man. 

Vanity is a part, even though but an Isolated part, of the care 
for life. The individual wishes to exj$t, not merely as a person¬ 
ality, but as one of importance. He wishes to stand out, to 
represent something, and he often expends on this form of fore- 
sigiit the first frulta of his higher cultural endeavors. Avail- 

”Sce Cdlkctioa o( 014^ b Wi^emarck^ ITaman I, 

(Bd.) 

it 1, 4^1-i4. (Ed.) 
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dbility determmes the selection of tbe earliest ornaments— 
feathers^ bonest shells, etc. As soon as man kams to make a 
atriog out of fibers, he wears one around hia loins as the chief 
Eupport for hk trinkets. A pet^n vAth no other claim to distinc¬ 
tion w'ould pass as indecently poor^ unless he wore at least one 
oraament bandog froin hia loin strap. Aa he walks, his swing- 
19 ing feet keep this in the center. Thus a sort of natural selec¬ 
tion bit upon, as the most adapicible to ornamentation, that 
very region of the body which a later age selected for conceal¬ 
ment for an entirdy different reason. The custom of decorating 
this part of the body may, nevertliel^^ be ascribed to a motive 
of propriety, for a man was ashamed, although not yet in a 
EeKunl seofie, to appear among bis fellows entirely naked* that is, 
without some diatioguisbing indication of his personal im¬ 
portance, 

Thb development coincided with and stimulated that of sex¬ 
ual mod^ty^ though in origin they w^c entirely different. Mod¬ 
esty, however^ did not make much progreas until the appearance 
of a relatively recent form of social orgamscatiom With the 
development of the patrinrcbol familY tlie wives and marriage- 
abk girls became the property of the housefather, and the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the period made them extremely vnltuible. 
It was to the interest of the entire society that this property be 
generally recognized &fi sacred and that the dangers of provoca¬ 
tion be diminished by precautionari' meosinres. Since then the 
custom of concealing the body as an expression of modesty baa 
been steadily gaining ground. Its dual origin is betrayed by Uxo 
fact that it did not at first apply before the age of puberty.” 
Egyptian sculptures, partrayiEg the domestic life of the Phar¬ 
aohs, show" even the princesses of tlie royal bou$e completely 
unclothed up to that age. This custom, applying to both boys 
and girls, persists quite geoeriilly down to comparatively recent 
timee. 

How the mores of clothing have reenforced the feeling of 
modesty in a more or less mechanical faahion la seen in the 
extension of the latter to the various parts of the body when it 
becoraca customary' to clothe them.*' In our climate the entire 

p^DemJIy in the voiid, where climate dees act put 

obstAcks m the wrtv, boyi or Qt both icxes go miksd tiD ihey retch 
the te® of puberty" (Weetenntrek Humm Mcenfotfe, L tEd.> 

■r See StimEcr, pp- 425-fi. (Ed.> 
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body, with the cxcrcption of tlie face, has come to be coTCced, 
In places, aucb as the Mohammedan countries, where die orig- 
inal mew of modest concealment still persists, et-en the face must 
be covered, at least by the women. In other regions, as in 
parts of eastern Asia, where the sense of modesty is not yet 
entirely trusted, mutilation of the face is practiced by way of 
precaution. 

However, ei’en a sccondarj' instinct developed on- a high stage 
of culture may meet with Umitations upon one still liigher, if 
it seems no longer to be an absolute advantage. In a highly 
20 integrated society, where the acquired impulse has severely cur¬ 
tailed provocation, it may be dispensed with to some esetent. 
After the ideas of sexual love and niarringe have changed, the 
custom of restraint may run counter to the actual needs of the 
society and accomplish more than is good or necessary at the 
time, a situation precisely like the crisis we have already pointed 
out in the history of the primary instineta. Different people 
have pursuetl different courses in this respect. The conservative 
Chinese still refuse to give way to the reaction. With them the 
betrothed girl does not emerge from the deepest concealment 
until she appears before her wedded husband. An echo of this 
custom has also been preserved, at least symbolically, in the 
Jewish wedding ceremony. This ie in keeping with the traditional 
conception of marriage as a business transaction. Even today the 
Cliinese bride is acquired by the parents of the groom without 
hifi participation. Love and marriage arc entirely distinct. The 
groom plays no part in the formal courtship. Other peoples, 
upon achieving an early emancipation from the extreme power 
of the fatimr, attempted to solve a difficult social probleni by 
effecting a closer union between love and rnarriage, Thev neces¬ 
sarily came to regard the arbitrary' secondary instinct as an 
unsuitable reatrictioti upon socially admissible means of court¬ 
ship. A reaction set in, limiting it. In one direction clothing 
again assumed more the character of omtiment and emphasized 
what custom had formerly concealed. In another it permitted 
the exposure once more of certain parts of the body, at least 
at times, and thjg retreat received ihc sanction of modesty. This 
reaction, in part very recent, chiefly affected that sex upon 
which the older custom hud exerted the stronger compulsion 
Even today tiie clothing of the two sexes differs in character In 
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the male, utility is tlie more emphasized; in the female^ orna- 
meot. 

The objects just presented to the reader are far removed from 
the starting point of our discussion. This digression has seemed 
neccssarv' because our tonelusioos as to the original property or 
working capital of primitive man can only be drawn from our 
know lei I ge of what has happened to human nature in the past 
and is happening today. According to the ordinary point of 
view, all that is natural is iinniutabler and those traits in bn- 
man nature which suggest the instinctive in animals, and w'hich 
we have simply called ^Mnatincts" in default of a better wordp 
are natural l>ecause they are deep-seated. This current coneep- 
£1 tion must now' be qualified throughout the range of culture his¬ 
tory—such is the first, lesson taught by our anticipatory discus¬ 
sion, A way of feeling or reacting, in other words an instinct^ to 
use again this unavoidable word, can undoubtedly be deep- 
seated and transmissible without thereby necessarily constitut¬ 
ing a s|>eeie3 characteristic or a natural attribute of the species. 
When a few more unimportant tribeSi apparently already on 
the wane, shall have become extinct, it will be possible to assert 
without qualification that sexual modesty h a characteristic 
peculiar to the entire human race, distinguishing man from all 
animal species, not one of which possesses a trace of it. Never¬ 
theless it is not necessary to regard such an instinct as either 
innate in or as old as the human species. On the cootraiw% 
it ia a product of definite factors operating in human his¬ 
tory, and furthermore, as soon ag it arises* it becomes itself 
one of these factors, thereby complicating the process of further 
development. 

If it were possible to analyze the process of cultural evolution 
so far ag to show that its ultimate elements are physical forces 
only, it would oeverthcless be impossible to overlook the fact 
that these elements have given rise in niflu to combinations of 
another and higher order^ which in their turn ha\ne become active 
factors in evolution like the original natural forces themBelves. 
They constitute the specifically human^ or, if we prefer^ the 
spiritual factor in culture hiator>% and tlicir significance can 
not be overemphasiKcdr By it? side appear? the persona! element, 
which de^er^'es a place here as in political history, even though 
its prehistory must in a menstire be lived through over and over 
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We do tiot ignore the physical factors Tvlien give our 
chief attention here to the huiuan element."® 

It is now np[>areDt bow bttle can be contributed to an nnder- 
standing of the essentials of culture history either by an over- 
emphaaked elasaification according to races and peoples or a 
vain attempt to adhere to a chronological system. From tlie ap¬ 
pearance of the instinct of mode^y, which has exercised such 
a disciplinary and creative force in society^ we are able to eatab- 
Ikb only one fact, namely, that it waa dependent upon the forme 
of social organization. An older fornix as we sliall see^" exer¬ 
cised a less favorable mfluence upon its devdoiiiuent; a later 
form, one more favorable. But it is practically impossible to 
correlate theae decisive factors with an Old and a New Stone 
Age, a Bronze Age, ati Iron AgSp and the like, however valuable 
such a classLBcation may be in other respects. No matter how 
imporiant for the understanding of culture either the tool itself 
nr its material may be, nevertlielesB these distinctlone do not 
indicate the really significant causal factors in the evolution 
of society* 

IJkewise the method of jircscntation by separate races and 
tribes contributes neither to the clarification of the subject as 
a whole nor even to the interpretation of Individual phenomena.*®' 
The facile explanation of important features in a particular so^ 
eiety os the manifestatioDS of a ^^nationa] spirit** is in many cases 
only an apparent explanation, for these peculiarities of the "na¬ 
tional spirit’* are the very things to be explained. Their evolu¬ 
tion could be traced, even within a restricted area. If historical 
recotcU reached hack a euflicient length of time. But since world 
hisLoiy^ does not furnish us thU infomiation, we must rely upon 
the comparative method, encompassing the broadest possible 
field and supplementing gaps in some areas by data from others. 
When we see developing in one group a product of knowa 
factors a custom wdiich has existed in another group since pre^ 
historic times, we may fill out the prehistory of the latter on 


Gumplowicx, who adopU the momMic: view* criticures Lippcrt for Ad¬ 
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the basiB af our knowledge of the fortner.*^ The uni versa lity of 
this urietliod affoi ds us the assurance that we are not going astray 
in applying it. 

However diverse the manifes tat ions of a human instinct or a 
significant custom may be, tJiey are all to be traced back, m ouv 
example has demoostratedj to one fundamental principle, namelyp 
tlie care for life. This principle appears in the most varied forms 
as it progressively associates itself with new elements and enters 
into new relationships with its own ereations. 

On the low'est stage of culture the care for life is characterised 
by an esitrrme degree of ILmitalion in time and m space. In time 
it doc& not reach heyond the moment when a want is felt; in 
apace, wdth the single exception of the maternal instinct, it 
embraces only the self. It ceases to act when a natural impulse 
is satisfied, Tlie extraordinary" exertion displayed by mao on 
this fitage under the pressure of want proves the absence of any 
pro’^ident thought- Provision for the future is unbearable; satis¬ 
faction is succeeded by a state of apathy. The senses and facul¬ 
ties of primitive man are subject to the discipline of this im¬ 
pulse, w4ose manifestations are qs Holent at times as they are 
mtermittent. An examiimtioB of the reports about the nature 
of Bavagjc peoples reveals a perfect unanimity. A repel lent ego- 
33 ism would be their outstanding characteristic, if it were not tem¬ 
pered by indifference. Their nature seems to be a mixture of cold 
seifislinesa and good-humored tolerance. 

It must have required unusuaL difficulties in the maintenance 
of life to initiate the first extension of foresight ip time* We 
can scarcely undertake an analysis of this development, but a 
few' of its important steps can not be entirely overlooked. The 
manufacture of toots and weapons, over and above the use of 
stones and sticks in their natural state, was one of these steps* 
The use of tools gave a new direeHon to the entire mental ac- 
tmty of man, and their antecedent manufacture in particular 
furnished a motive for foresight beyond the immediate moment. 
The nece&&jty of protecting the body, when seasonal changes of 
climate became more severe, was another tutor in foresight. 

TliC savage revels heedlessly during the short season when 

Thiff metboilp however, ebouM be used with caudon. Th^ lajctotg of 
ctiltitmJ riiffiiai fin (s&e WL^Blor, Man and pp. ^ISO) and adaptor 

tion to a particular c^avironraont (ac« Kellor, EvoitUion, pp. 247- 
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fruits Are lipe and abundant. On a higher stage he begins to 
gather stores and to protect food plants. Foresight continues to 
grow, beginning with short periods of time, then extending over 
longer and longer periods. The first experiments with agricul¬ 
ture were tried on annual plants with a short growing season. 
At the other end of agricultural development are the vine and 
fruit treoT which demand a foresight extending over many years. 
The Greeks regarded the cultivation of the olive as a groat 
achievement of their civilization, and their pride was certainly 
justified. Foresight in the acquisition of animal food undergoes 
a parallel extension. Naturally progress here does not consist 
so uniformly in the accumulation of stores. The Ealcimos, how¬ 
ever, have learned from their snow fields the principle of refrig¬ 
eration, and the hot stony ground of certain regions of Afnoft 
has taught the natives how to preserve meat by drying. The 
Indian expended all his foresight on the acquisition of meat, 
but the peoples of the Old World extended their foresight be¬ 
yond mere collection and hunting and learned to domesticate 
the living animal and to use it for various purposes. 

Each of these steps extended the pow'ers of man farther into 
the future and added another load to the vehicle of foresight. 
Human thought, ^adually became divorced from the rhingfj of 
the moment and concerned itself more and more with remote 
objects. Man became a different being from one stage to an¬ 
other in his acquired accomplishments and his intellectual qual¬ 
ities. 

34 Haring roughly sketched the development of foresight in time, 
we may now complete the picture by a glance at its parallel 
development in space,” which takes the form of an indirect 
or social cane for life. Intermediate between tlicse two paths is 
the tisc of fire. The conEequences of this discovery are easier to 
grasp than to exaggerate. It opened up to the habitation of 
man vast regions wljcre existence was possible only with a highly 
developed foresight, and thus prepared the way for the most 
severe and effective discipline the human mind has ever under¬ 
gone. The invention of tools, the taming of fire, and the devel¬ 
opment of language are the three great steps by which man 

*>A«ardiiis to Bpenoer, tacntal development is 
to oulM? lubtions that Wuttlly eiteodjl in SpM 
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outstripped his primitive ancestors. The uso of fire did much 
to promote the extension of foresight beyond the self, while 
i&nguage became the indispetisafaJe tool and weapon of social 
life. 

The social instincts in man should not be regarded as an 
inheritance from the lower animals.*' They are obviously not 
derived from animal instincts where these have reached their 
greatest perfection. Such htglily developed social instincts as 
are found in certain species of ineects preclude the evolution 
of higher types. Man has no share in such a heritage. Even the 
monogamous instinct, the basis of the aimplc social groups in 
certain of the liigher animals, finds no expreasion in the social 
organisation of primitive man. Mother love was bis only orig- 
inal social instinct. Everything else is derived from the care for 
life. This is evidenced by the fact that foresight has ventured 
Upon widely different paths and has not infretiuently retraced 
its steps. But in innumerable trials it has shown the individual 
that a care which extends to his fellows redounds also to his 
owm benefft. This impulse gave rise to the first lasting assoeia- 
rions. And today the development of foresight in space has 
brought us to the point where the barriers between peoples are 
falling and a brotherhood of man is recognised, at least as an 
ideal. 

The great ideal possessions of humanity, which are often cul¬ 
tivated with such unselfish devotion, seem to bear no relation 
to the care for life. But however strange their exotic branches 
may seem upon the materialistic tree of human life, their roots, 
nevertheless, have drawn their first nounsliment froio the same 
25 subsoil. Law and morafity are the last two stages of a fore¬ 
sight which has extended in space and Jms reached out into 
the distant future. The former belongs to organi^crl human 
groupsj the latter may some day become the property of human¬ 
ity in its ideal sense. 

The origin of laws reflects the gradual development of man’s 
mental powers. Although the laws of former times were usually 
ascribed to the will of an individual, they were actually, like 
our common law, codifications of long recognised principles, 

to derive the aoeuU bebaviflr of tCAa from the imtinctive 
behavior of the lower aniTTmls have viti&ted a %'ttst deal of weiaJ themv 
Uppert ODiuistently' lecogniica the unique or "tuptrotrajiic" nalure 
hiimnn eocial phenomeom {Ed.} 
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'm short> liftw based ou cixperience.** Actual experiineDt led fore- 
eight along this path^ mtelligenre sifted the resulting experiences, 
and repH^ated practice stamped the more advantageous upon the 
memory' of following generations as law. All good laws* as the 
Bible** well esprcsses it, are laws through which we live^ His¬ 
tory relates thousands of experiroents which have violated tins 
rule. Peoples who have disappeared from the earth hear witness 
to laws which did not lead to life. Not until a much higher 
stage does lawmaking involve the exorcise of reason—reckoning 
with abstract conceptionsp weighing the consequoncoa of antid- 
patod actions, and thereby reaching out into the future. Mere 
codifying ceases and croatiug begins* The value and permanence 
of these creations depend upon the adequacy of the material 
which reason has at its diaposal. 

Laws and moral codeep the materialized social foresight of 
smaller and larger communiticsT w^ould have been unable alone 
to implant in mankind a legal and moral sense. Every true 
moral law is necei$aiy% and thia necessity is its natural sfmetion. 
It would never have arisen if it^ violation had been m advan¬ 
tage or a matter of indilTerencc to the society. Injury to the 
society is the penalty for violation. Moral law is a product of 
social foresightp and morality in our sonse can not exist without 
a society* The penalty falls upon the society in the first in¬ 
stance and reaches the indiridual only mdirecily through the 
injury to the whole group. The individual very possibly is not 
subjectively guiltyt or he is not able to grasp the connection 
between his act and his share of the consequences, obscured 
26 as it h by the intervention of the society.^* Experience with the 
natural sanctiou of the moral law on any stage is part of the 
aceumtilnted experience of the whole group. The individual is 
only to a limited extent its bearer* 

The positive law of the siualter community presenta a differ¬ 
ent aspect. Its sanction lies in the punitive power of a patriarcbol 
head or of a corresponding political organization of the whole 
group. But this pumtlve power docs not reach all cases of trans- 

** For the growth of Iaw out of ctistom, see Snmner and Keller. Sdmit 
of Socktv^ L 657-67, (Bd.) 

SJL 11, 13. 21. 25. (Ed.) 
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grKsion like ao in^vqmble tiatural law, hot does it support 
moral precepts when they extend beyond the limits of the 
smaller community* In view, therefore^ of the inadequate punitive 
power of the positive law and of the slight impression made on 
the indi^iduaJ by the natural sanctions of the moral law, neither 
can account for the rise of that moral instinct which tve call 
"consciencep'^ Moreover, conscience historically u not, as we 
might define it today, the reacUoii of the moral consciousness 
within us when injured by our own act., but rather, as we shall 
see, an instinct of fear. 

Instincts of different stages frequently come into conflict, Man 
is inclined in many cases to follow the more urgent primary in¬ 
stincts and to disregard the secemdan' inhibiting ones. The 
controversial question of ^^free will" seems to hinge on this point. 
As a matter of fact^ most men are still dominated in their be¬ 
havior by their inatinets, the mainly by the social or 

secondary instincts, the '"wicked^' by the little repressed primary 
one^. By nature the impulses of the primary instincts are the 
more powerful, for not only are they older, but they are also 
hereditary in the individual himself^ whereaa the secondary 
have been devetoped by the ex|ierknce of society and are 
transmitted to the indi^ddual through his social environment. 
’When a himgiy* person stands under a fruit tree in the open, 
the primary instinct of self-maintenance so greatly outweighs 
that of tlie social order, that ancient law codes, such as the 
Sarhjst mpk^i^iii, take it into account. In cur morul judginent 
‘'evil” rneaiis (die disrcgeird of the social insLocts and the infrae- 
tiem of the social order from selfish mottv^es, i.e., from domina^ 
tion by the primary' instincts. It is thus in a certain sense cor¬ 
rect to say that man is by nature more inclined to e\nl than to 
good. Since the relative strength of the respective instincta is 
either innate in man or imparted by his en’^ironment ivithout 
his Bubjectiw cooperation, his will seems to bo bound. 

But we have seen that there is a third force, that of rational 
thought, which throws on the scales the weight of reeogniaed 
27 causes and effects. Thus through our reason we seem to exercise 
a measure of free will.^^ A subjective responsibility appears 

appeal to reason in the eheice of poaaibllitJes it perfectly justi- 
tmd the formula of frt€ vfiU conies to meaiL in Hubstimee that men 
do uot fellow impubca blindly^ but ^ Eiormnlly ^le to act in accord- 
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when social loreaigtit imposes upoQ every individual witbin tbe 
society the duty of ebariog to the limit of his ability in tbe 
progress from instinct to reason. In tbis sense we find ourselves 
in perfect harmony with the oft misunderstood Socratic philos¬ 
ophy of sotiquity, which made "virtue/* a concept roughly equiv¬ 
alent to our idea of morality, identical with "knowledge.” We 
disagree tiioroughly with the opinion that knowledge and the 
mental discipline necessary to attain it are entirely non-moral 
and that ignorance Is the best soil in which to sow the seeds of 
morality. To ub ignorance with its allied mental incompetence 
is a sin against society and an obstacle to moral progreaa. 
Society has ^ven expression to the Socratic view' wherever it 
has established compulsory' education, although, of course, the 
learning acquired in school is not the only sort of socially useful 
knowledge- 

But no matter bow much infiuence conscious rational thought 
may have exercised in giving expresidoii to morality, it could 
not have created the instinct of conscience, which we recognize 
us the most powerful support of practical morality. Their cliron- 
ologicaJ sequence alone refutes this hypotbeais. Rational ethical 
sentiments can not have given rise to conscicoce, because they 
appear only in civilized man after a well-substantiated succes¬ 
sion of experiences. Moreover, conscience in the savage mani¬ 
fests itself, not as self-reproach, but as fear. As soon as the 
impulse of a primary instinct is exhausted by satisfaction, an 
opposite secondary inatinet makes itself felt. When the savage 
becomes conscious of this aftereffect, it is associated with the 
emotion of fear. And it is in this that tbe sanction of bis moral 
law resides. 

But the object to which this fear attaches extends our hori¬ 
zon to include a new group of phenomena, which seem entirely 
distinct from the things of the earth, but w'hich nevertheless also 
originated in the care for life at the beginning of human culture. 

28 This is the realm of religious ideas, w'bich have been of extraor¬ 
dinary umity in the moral discipline of man. The nature and 
essence of this utility, however, have often been misuoderstood. 
Bdigion did not create moral ideas, but it did create man’s moral 
inetioct, hia conscience, without which moral law would have 

wilL lieiT resson oad morality" (VinognuJoir, Bitlmeat Jwitpru- 
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been no more deeply ingrained in lu£ heart than the irkaome 
commands of his superiors. The eonftieion of these two things 
results in either ao overestiioatioij or a depreciation of the cul¬ 
tural rignificaiiee of religion, even of ita most primitive forms, 
Keligiori, historically, is not the pure and ideal but the practical 
moral principle in man. It did not create the canon of moral 
law, for the injunctions nod prohibitions of the latter have been 
supplied by advancing social foresight. But it did lend the 
moral code its extremely important punitive sanction,^ without 
which man would hav^ bad no moral discipline on the lower 
and intermediate stages and therefore no moral instinct on a 
higher BlageJ® 

The reputation of religion must suffer a considerable diminu¬ 
tion when we recognize the historical fact that it has lent its 
sanction indiscriminatety to all the diatoms and institutions of 
society, good or bad.** In the development of social foresight 
newer form^ must ever and anon come into conflict with older 
ono^j as we have seen reliccted in the warfare of the instincts. 
Since religion on ever^'^ stage lends its powerful sanction to the 
law, it must often sanction for a time things which are no longer 
regarded as morat or which are considered quite immoraU A 
consideration of the historical religions affords ample evidence 
of this. As the care for life advances, creating new moral stand¬ 
ards, it encounters a cooseiwative principle inherent in the veiy 
nature of the religious sanction,*^ and the blessing of the moral 
instinct may even become a eurac. Religious institutions have 
always acted as a brake on the wheel of social progress, the more 
so the more rigid their external forms of organization. From 
time to time a revolutionary struck bursts forth ia the effort 
to sanction new^ forms, and new' religious institutions achieve 
\ictor\% bringing with them relative progress. But however 
greatly the substanee of the great religions has been altered in 
the liislory of such struggles, one principle of religiority has 

^■''LDDkini! ut Tclipoa ... as a pmotkcai IniueiiM cn htiman eoeicLy^ 
il w ckfcir Ltuit acdoti^ ils powers baa been its diviae of 

Ethical its tJieekiiRical enforcemenl of moraUty'" (Tykir. 

CuUwr^, H/Sai). (EdJ 

** ^'RellEion JcdI the sanction af ehost-fear^ without which men on the 
lowrr stapes cuuid not hav^ been duiciplaiad into mnniJity" (Suttiner and 
Kfc^fier. .^krticncid 0/ Sodelp, II, iLd.) 
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rcmftined e^'er the the very touchBt€ne of its genuineness, 

namely^ the nnconquerabk fesr of ™latiiig the moral law'. 

To uSp who have grown up with the iden of the unity of the 
universe, religion has acquired a meaning which it could not have 
29 had to primitive man, although the latter did indeed try, within 
the narrow limits of his experieneej to s^^nthesl^e the disparate 
elements of knowledge. Our religious speculations thus seem far 
removed from the sphere of the ordinan" human cares, yet liis- 
toTically these haA^e been their ba^is. Our speculation returns 
to its starting point when it makes the moral law and the laws 
of the universe the keystone of a system of religious philosophy. 

There are still many religiaus syetemsj how^ever^ w^hieh 
the attention of the indi^ddualp not upon life, hut upon a pro¬ 
jection of the care for hfe beyond death."^* Certain ptienomcna 
of ex|]eriencep as we shall see, led to the convictioii of a second 
existence beyond the grave. From veiy' early times the care for 
life has sought to project itself into this afterlife with a degree 
of effort commensurate wdth the intensity of the eonvktiou and 
the economic organiiation of the society. For countless geuera- 
tioDs religion was notlijug else than tins foresight coupied wdth 
an iutroduction of the other world into the care for life of this. 
Such is the condition of religion in tlic most primitive forms 
we know' of. Among simple peoples it appears, not as a religion 
of speculation, but as the cult, and the cult is nothing other 
than this extension of the care for life into a realm created by 
t.he childlike imagination of man everywhere with an astonish¬ 
ing unanimity. 

When mankind later becomes conscious of its unityj it regards 
this unanimit}' as proof of the validity of ita beliefs. Today we 
have progressed just far enough to recDgniEe that this conclu¬ 
sion has of itself no evidential value. The unanimity seems to 
m sufficiently explained, first by the laws of lo^eal thinking^ 
which have everj'where and always been the samCp and second 
by the identical manner in which phenomena have presented 
themselves to tlae minds of men everywhere. We arc not yet 
able to substitute much in a positive way for these old ideaa. 
We merely knowr, on the basis of our richer experience and 

Thig has bwn called ‘"pm/Mtiviem"* or "oiherworldlineaa'' Sumner 
and Keller, Scimoe vf Soeiei]^^. O, and been dp finiv l ^ 
about the life after deaiii and ajwety to seenre hlias there by pronet 
action hero” tSumuer, IFor, p. 143)+ (^.) 
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superior mental training, tbat the simple perceptions of pr imi tive 
man need not of necessity be combined in the way be combined 
them. But we also recognise that be, with his meager experience^ 
could not have combined them otherwise. If the pltenomena 
were deceptive in the sense that tb^* were susceptible to erro-* 
neous interpretations, then the fact that the delusion is worid- 
wlde would be explained without implying the validity of the 
conception. 

History shows that tiie creati^'e power of ideas in the develop¬ 
ment of civilisation is not dependent upon their relation to re¬ 
ality. The power of an idea depends, not upon its validity, but 
30 upon its vividness and the extent of its dissemination. Belief in 
the power of truth is based on the principle that in the conflict 
of ideas the more valid will eventually become the more wide¬ 
spread. But greater vividness frequent^ stands victorious iu the 
way of truth. Moreover, the more vivid conceptions are com¬ 
monly those which can be arrived at by each indi^'idual him¬ 
self, not by a complicated mental process, but by the most ele- 
mentaiy thinking. Of this sort w ere the fundamental ideas of the 
cult. 

Since it is characteristic of man tlmt he can introduce his 
own ideas like natural forces into the mechanism of his social 
evolution, and since liistoricall 3 ' no other ideas have compared 
even approximateh' in power with religious conceptions, there 
is a sound basis for distinguishing man from all other earthly 
creatures by the characteristic of leli^ousncss. The true nature 
of the overwhelming influence of religion, not only on culture 
history but also on political history, has scarcely as j'ct been 
rightly appreciated. Thus Hellwald*^ seems to us to overem¬ 
phasize the historical religions, or at least to be inaccurate, 
when he regards the human impulse to idealize ss the creator 
of religion. On the other hand he certainly underemphasizes 
its inevitable universality when he derives the most important 
idea of primitive religion, the concept of the soul, from a single 
and almost accidental phenomenon, the discovery of fire.®* 

The primitive religion of the cult is linked to the care for 
life in two ways. The concept of the soul, inferred from the 
phenomenon of death, involves the idea of the survival of the 

“ Kultwgwkichtv^ I, 

Ibid^ I 7B. 
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Eoul apart from I be body.^ This conception of a continued ex¬ 
istence brings with it the desire to provide for life in the next 
world, as far as the atate of primary foresight permits^ How 
tremendoualj^ this projected care for life may influence the whole 
economic life^ and how exhausting it may be on a lower stage 
of religious ideas, is lllustratod by Egyptian history and also 
by til at of the Middle Ages, Only the forma are dlffereDt. The 
lofty cathedrals with their chapels, the thouBanda of altars with 
their rich maas-endowmenls, the weflithy monasteries with their 
treasures, landed estates, and subjects, and the enonnous wealth 
of the '"dead hand'' all contract as strongly with the poverty- 
stricken huts of the peasants aa do the giant pyramids and 
columned temples of Egj'pt with the niisierable mud dw-eiUngs 
31 of the people. Both equally bear witness to how forcright was 
deflected from this world lo the next, and how life was impov¬ 
erished in order that death might be enriched. 

The desire to preser\^e one's own soul becomes for one's dca- 
cendants a command and an obligation, which binds man under 
all circumstances and never lifts its onerous burden once he 
has attained a certain stability of oi*ganizat 4 on, Tlds accords 
witli tho hypothesis which Caspar! has advanced as the most 
fundamental principle of religious development. Thia etermlly 
binding obligation paved the way for that instinctive feeling 
of dependence which expresses itself in the savage as dismal 
fear, that sense of duty which, when ^'iolatedi appears as con- 
Ecience. But what actually created conscience and sharpened 
it to greater scDsitiA cness wus fear. It was a self-created idea, 
far more powerful than any external authority which the individ¬ 
ual might avoid, that terrified man and subjected him to a dJB- 
ciplme w^hkh has proved benefieial in its resulte. 

Completely unaware of the physical causes of phenomena, the 
savage knows from his experience only a single category of 
unseen agencies. These are the souls whicli he has perceived 
leave the body at death and w'hich thereafter hover about him 
as invisible ghosts or spirits. He owes them ^ippori in their 
continued existonce, and they liold him fa?t to his obligation 
by constant reminders. They express thrif wrath at every neglect. 

Tylor, P^'ii?i£ri.'e II, 1-30^ Sumner emd Keller, Scfenc# of 
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They tanuent likp with pain, they plague tim with sickneesp 
they hurl lightning atid hail upon him. He expkiDe all the iUs 
of life 00 the hasia of the^e oatioDSp for his mesger ^re of 
ideas leaves him tio other choice.^^ There arisen within him an 
imdeBned fear, as intermitteut as the phenomena that arouse 
it. This fear, because in its origio it is associated with the idea 
of neglected dut}*', must be regarded aa the germ of cod science. 
Their genetic relationship is home out iriTn today fay the way 
in wiiich the popular tnind reacts to a thunder storm with twinges 
of conscience. 

It will be our task in the proper place to follow these con¬ 
ceptions in their extraordinary development. Their path is an 
exceedingly long one. It leads, from the crude idea of the venge* 
fu) anger of the neglected ghosts to that of ft ditdne judgment, 
from this world to the next with a corresponding extension in 
the duration of punishment, from a concept of righteousness 
which consists in the performance of cult obligations ajipropri- 
32 ate to the state of seif-maintenapee to one which inclndes higlily 
developed moriil duties, Tims arises that sanction of the moral 
law which, though a creation of man, has nevertheless made a 
supernatural principle one of the active forces in culture hiatory. 

However original this union of dhune sanction with moral 
law may seem to ub^, its extension to the entire moral law actually 
belongs to a rather late stage of development. This is brought 
forcefully home to us fay ancient writings which represent men 
of deficient morals as examples of “righteous conduct before 
God"' and therefore as o^ env^helmed with bia blessings. In those 
days ble$sjug and curse attacheil only to the cult activities of 
man* those alone made him righteous or unrighteous before hh 
gods, HchrcTv traditiortt and the Persian and Hindu as well, 
ascribes the entire moral law of the time to an alleged historical 
la waving. But although it dates this back into primitive Mmes, it 
nevertheless manifestly attributes to the sons of a later age 
the standards of an earlier. We need only recall here the example 
of King David, w'hose conduct is so revolting to our moral 
feelings. Tliia difference in moral riew’s i@ blamed by aortic solely 
on the priestly reporters and their bias. But we must remember 
that the institution of the priesthood is an integral part of this 
entire development ancl that its advocacy of a partisan stand- 
Bee Sumner nnd Kellci-, of Bopely, IJ^ 7S7-90. (Ed,) 
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poiDt is by m weans accidental. The priest has been first and 
forcnios^t iim preserver ol tbe old rather than the teacher of 
the new. 

Our purpose here is merely to show the reader that he mtist 
look to the care for life, and especially to its higher social fonOt 
for the starting point of a development which seems finally 
to have detached itself completely from its originaL basis and 
to be rooted in a realm transcending man. As a priestly class 
gradually arose by a di\ision of Labor and was intrusted with 
the care of the cnlt^ those who made use of its intercession de¬ 
posited with it the objects given to support the cult. In this way 
the priesthood wa$ directly instrumental in the earliest crea¬ 
tion and accumuktion of capital and inditec^tly so in all further 
consequences of this innovation*^" The priestly cla&s has fre¬ 
quently first drawn the logical deduetiona from i:iopular notions 
and then, incorporating in iUelf in the most literal sense the 
authority of di^nne beings^ used them to establish its absolute 
dominion on earth. Thus it bos c.xerciscd a discipline peculiar to 
human society. But its significance in culture hiatory is not 
33 confined to this. Without the priesthood the treasures of the 
^^dead hand/* the first eollcction of capital in primitive times 
and the first provident equipment for life—though strangely 
enough an equipment for another life—would have been burned 
or buried and thus forever witlidravim from life* But under the 
ariministtuition of the priests they were rescuedt aad restored, 
at least in part^ to life.**^ The priest earned his livelihood in 
the seiwice of the dead and shared with them the treosures and 
luxuries of the cult; he lived from the altar in semng the altar. 
Thus living men began to share in the treasures of the cult and 
thereby came to (>09sass capital wliichj altliough created in a 
strange roundabout w^ay, could be Iransmltted to later genera¬ 
tions RB a part of their equipment for life. The priesthood was 
long vitally concerned in this process, w'hatever our moral or 
economic judgment of its actitities may be. 

By understanding clearly the tremendous influence of religion 
alone, one may recognize how' hopeless it is to attempt to 
single out the physical forces of nature as the sole causal factora 
in culture lustorj', as has been done by those who have follow'ed 

Sifinn^’r suid Keller^ Science oj Soeteti^^ H, 1477. (Ed.) 
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!in<l exaggcmtcil ttic t<"ndcncy imtigurated by Btickk^s*^ meri¬ 
torious work. The effect of imturnl forces can certainly never 
be elimimtedp and it is of the greatest value to have indicated 
their importance. Nevertheless we must not overlook how fre¬ 
quently human ideas enter in as other “components of the paral- 
34 lelogrnm of forces/^ Nothing binds ideas to the objective in 
nature except natural law^ and while this may guide the formal 
mental proces^i it in no way guards against errors in the inter¬ 
pretation of the objective. The effects of this type of component 
are often extremely great^ and they characterize better than 
anj^hing else the uniqueness of man's cultural evolution. The 
thread of the causal sequence leading back to these primary 
causes is often extremely tangled and more difficult to unravel 
than the effects of natural It is like the myceUiam among 
the lower plants^ which begitis its growth as a lifeless and in¬ 
conspicuous mold that one would scorti to notice^ but whiehj at 
the other end of its development, sends fortJi over the earth 
wonderful and extremely curious forms of vegetationt which 
in turn give rise to new forma. Similarly we ridicule as a mean¬ 
ingless savage superstition the idea that the soul needs food 
for its continued existence, yet the noblest creations of the 
civilized life of our age stand in a genetic relationship to the 
later offshoots of that very idea, which has itself now crumbled 
to dust. 

We are far from,asserting that the fine arts are the invention 
of the priesthood, but it is oevertheless clear that the develop¬ 
ment of art is associated most closely with those higher stages 
of civilization which are characterized by a priesthood. From 
time immemorial man has been prompted by different motives 
to toll talcs and to put them into ver^e, but one of the strongest 
of these incentives has l>ccn tlic higher forms of the cult. Even 
Greek tragedy, that eternal niomirtient of an ancient civiliza¬ 
tion, sprang from the soil of the cult. 

The love of decoration is indeed a much older impulae to 
the plastic and graphic arts than the cult under priestly super- 
\dsion, but the latter supplied them with new tasks and liigber 
aims. Only Uie cult could fumi&h them material resources out 
of the wealth wdiich cont^-asted so glaringly with the poverty 
of private households. ITence in historical times we meet the 
Hklory 0/ Cfvilwtificm 
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begiiinii:kgs of ^ magnifieent development of artlBtic activity m 
the domain of the cult. Here first arose the artistic treatment 
of the image, the fetislu^tic abode of a spirit or god. As con¬ 
ceptions of the dhine became more elevated, the realm of the 
ideal became the element of the fine arts, and this too eoabled 
the human mind to rise from the dust. 

The first scientific activity^ rational thought about the phe- 
itomena of the world, was Likewise iotlmately associated wnth 
those ideas w‘hich the cult had impbnled id the human mind. 
Certain ciTpiliacd peoples ^ whose high intellectual talents we 
35 admire, knew no other basis for their thought, no other subject 
for their specuiation. The peculiar philosophy of IndJa^ which 
makes such a strange and incomprehensible appeal fo us, has itd 
basis in the cult. The Hindu has never rid himaelf of the ideas 
arising from the domain of the cult in order to investigate 
objective reality^ for to him they have complete reality and ex¬ 
plain thoroughly the nature of iliings. Even a religious revolution 
like tlmt of Buddhism has altered them not at alt. Although 
Buddhism opposes the pluralistic conception of thinga, which 
was characteristic of the early cultp by its recognitjoo of a 
*^chain of causatitics/^ it nevertheless recognises as causalities 
only ideas derived from the cult. To it, nature with its physical 
forces does not exist and hence offers no explanation of phe¬ 
nomena. Its entire ^'knowkdge^^ Is an acemnulation of popular 
cult ideas, which can impress us only by their scope and grandeur. 
We therefore do not share the fashionable belief in the high 
value and great future of Buddhism. 

Greek philosophy pursued another course, without^ how'ever, 
being able to contravene its genetic relation to popular cult 
ideas."^^ If fo the ravage in his intellectual ii^lation a soul seems 
to be the cause behind every phenomenon^ then, in the? natural 
development of thoughtj to a philosopher, whoEo intellectual 
horizon has expanded to comprehend the idea of a uni\i^r«e, the 
cause of all causes behind this universe must eecm to be a 
universal soul. From this idea, so evidently derived from the 
domain of the cult, philosophising humanity has never since 
been able to esdricate itself. It first PTigros^d the attention of 
tlie oldest Greek philosophers^ of whom we scarcely know more 
than their names and this fact. Their early efforts consisted in 
Lippeft, ffpp- 40S-9. 
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applying tlie popular conceptions of the ^ouJ to a "first cause 
soul ” the creature of their own thought. We know from ac¬ 
counts of savages that their fir&t speculation is coneerued with 
the self, with the souL Starting from the obaen^ahle differences 
between life and death, they ask and answer in many different 
wa3-s the questions whether the soul departs Rom the body 
with and in the air or the moistxire or the warmth of the breathi 
and whether one of these tMnp, and if so which of them, is the 
material substance of the souL Even Socrates is said to have 
occupied himself with these problems in his youth before he 
turned his thoughts to moral and social questions. They w^ere 
precisely the subjects of pre-Socratic philosophy. If the first 
36 cause of all things is a soul^ then the question whether thinp 
have originated from air^ water, or fire^ a question on w^hich 
the early Greek philosophers disagreed, is clearly based^ m spite 
of the elevated nature of the speculation, merely on the play 
of current primitive cult ideas. 

Thus one thread is spun from another. But one end ever rests 
in the primitive impul&e of the care for fife, which man shares 
with the longest animate beings^ but which has led him far be¬ 
yond them all in the accumulatiou and differentiation of means 
of satisfactiom In his joy in the exercise of his mental power, 
in his passion to investigate and discern, in hia pleasure in the 
ideal, in his love for art, and in hia good will toward all crea- 
tureSy civilized nmn has won possessions which are apparently 
not of this world, not subject to that primary law of life. Yet 
everywhere the genetic connection is revealed, and when once 
they are achieved they constitute a priceless heritage of the life 
which W'e toil instinctively to prserve. 
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Sinc^ we lack direct evidence of a primitive age, we can oiiiy 
arrive at a clear and correct idea of its natme by a prooe^ of 
elimination. Tbk explains onr prellminaiy digression. It was 
necessary to show the great importance of the principle of the 
care for life;, and to anticipate later sta^s to some extent, m 
order correctly to estimate the consequences of its limited devel¬ 
opment, indeed its practical absence. The primary characteristic 
of primitive times, then, Is care for life of the lowest type* 
limited in apace to the indiridnal himself and in time to the very 
moment of experiencing a want. It manifests itself like a simple 
reflex phenomenon, without being influenced by accumulated 
experience adapted by mental actirity to the circumstances, and 
hence with but slight assistance from the memory or the power 
of reason. All accounts of the character of savage peoples agree 
on this point. 

In harmony ivith this relative lack of foresight are the great 
dependence of primitive man on the changing influences of 
nature and his lack of adjustments to them. Hia tools and means 
of protection were of primitive rimpUcily. He was unable to 
make a selection of food products with reference to their nutri¬ 
tive value. All his productive powers were devoted and sub¬ 
jected to the acquMtion of food, of which he required a large 
quantity because of die inclusion of much that was valueless. 
He frequently experienced the agonies of want, alternating with 
waste and improvidence in times of superfluity. Social foresight 
did not yet exist except for its gem in the relation of mother 
and child, which is obvious in nature and does not require 
reflection. Only within such limits did there exist a very em- 
bryonic conception of kw and morality^ Howeverp fear of the 
ghosts of the dead seems to have appeared relatively early, prob¬ 
ably as the first fruit of the dawning power of abstract thought. 
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TV'e fecogni^e the countet’part of primitive man in Spencer^a ^ 
38 picture of tlie savage. His fiiodamfintal trait is impulsiveiiesa. 
Hia l)ehavior consists simply in reactions to the impressiona of 
the moment; it is not the fruit of premeditation and delibera¬ 
tion. The Australians are said to be ^^incapable of anything 
like persevering labour, the reward of which is in futurity/* ^ 
It is no wonder tliat tliis incapacitj'^ only the outward effects 
of ivbicb are seen, is regarded by most observers as laziness, 
go that tliey believe this to be a characteristic attribute of the 
savage. Tliis is tnie^ however, only with a qualificationp for, 
when spurred on by hunger* he is able to develop a high degree 
of activity. It has been obsen^ed of the tiny Bushmen of South 
Africa that they abhor aud avoid ail exertion, but that, when 
the rare luxury of meat is offered them, they carry away loads 
of astonishing size. The same qualification applies to the etate- 
ment that the Hottentots are “the laseiest people under the 
sunJ** 

With the Bushmen it is “always either a feast or a famine.” * 
Among the indigenes of India, the Todas are described as “in- 
doleut and slothful,” ^ the BhHs as haviiig **a contempt and 
dislike for labour/" preferring liaJf to starve rather than work/ 
and tlie Santals as lacking “the unconquerable laziness of the 
very old HiU-tribea.” * “So* from Northern Asia, the Itkghiz may 
be taken ns exemplifying idleness. In America, we have the fact 
that none of Uie aboriginal people* if uncoerced* show capacity 
for industry.” Spencer** finds a reason for these facta in 
an “inadequate consciousnesa of the future** and likewise to 
some extent in a limited capacity for comprehending remote 
benefits. 

Fritacii ® oharacterizca the Holtentots as carefree and im- 

o! b 38-62, whence the caaa imiEiediateljp follow- 

iikK ftre cit^3d. Sp&ncer'a coaceptioa of tbn mental and etootioaid tmita of 
pnmiUve man ia rtvep&Jy cntieiicd by Boas iMi'nd of PntVmiiiw Mtm, 
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proiidcntt and this absence of care is doubtless the motlier of 
the gaiety so afim observed among them. In comparison, the 
Bantus, who lead a life of greater foresight, seem correspond- 
3^ ingly less cheerful This inverse relation of gaiety and foresight 
is stressed in another observation. ig a noteworthy fact that 
the aberi^es, when they have been for a long time in the 
service of Europeans, lose their cheerful nature and take on a 
gloomy and aullea character. This is to be explained only by 
the fact that such servants gradually acquire from their luagtera 
the habit of giving heed to the futurej and that their disposi¬ 
tions can not stand preoccupatioti with such cares,** Here wo 
see contrasted the fundamental characteristics of ci\'ilizatioii 
and savagery* 

Of all salvages the BuEhman is considered by raany as the 
nearest to primitive man. Fritsch expressi^-ely calls him “the 
unfortunate child of the moment.*' He acte without forethought 
and treasures no property, since he dreads the care it involves. 
Nevertheless he has a great predilection for meat and hence 
is called a cattle thief by the neighboring herding tribes. From 
bis standpoint this epithet is unjust. The truth i® merely that 
he has not developed the concept of property in grazing ani¬ 
mals and has not established a society on the j*ecognitJoa of 
property' rights. The same classic authority completes his descrip¬ 
tion of the tiny, frailt and prematurely worn out Bushman with 
the characteristics of brutality and excessive callousness. It is 
not chance which hag associated all these characteristics with 
this particular tribe* We find them everywhere where a similar 
stage of culture cxisU. Hence they must be considered as neces¬ 
sary and fundament^il concomitants of an unciviliied state of 
things. 

The dteinclination of the American Indiana for provident ac- 
ti\'ity and labor Is well known and abundantly attested. Their 
customary lack of foresight was even raised in some points to 
a law, especially when religious ideas supervEned to ganctiou 
and rationalize it. To preserve food for the needs of the fob 
lowing day wag regarded by the wilder tribes as unseemly. Many 
Negro tribeg likewise posgess this custom wdtli the rationalized 
explanation that gcrajM left over from a meal only to 
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flttrnct huneO" ’'^liose proximitj' is then unpleasantly 

manifested by evil infiuencea/^ 

40 Tiie Indian lacked foresight even in hunting, which was the 
only means of support for many tribes and for others the most 
important. He did nut even spare pregnant animals, although 
he might already be living riotously on a superabundance of 
meat. He could not leave a bird's nest unmolested; he did not 
eat the eggs but dashed them to pieces. He hunted deer for 
their skins by surrounding them by fires, tlius destroying whole 
herds, he left larie araounU of meat unused in the forest, and 
at other times he was oppressed by dire w ant*^* 

With the northeastern Indians, who had developed a culture 
no longer strictly prUnitive and among whom maise cultivation 
was carried on by the women, the old propensity for improvi¬ 
dence still dominated many individuals, and their agriculture, 
the mark of tlieir advance to a higher stage of culture, was thua 
constantly in danger of dying ont again. “Many of them are so 
lazy that they plant nothing themselves but rely entirely upon 
the expectation that others will not refuse to share their produce 
with them* Since the industrious thus enjoy no more of the fruits 
of their labor than the idle, tliey plant Ices every year* Then if 
a hard winter sets in, when they can not hunt because of the 
deep snow, it may readily cause a general famine, in which 
often many people perish. Hunger then tenchea them to cat 
the roots of plants and the inner bark of trees, especially of 
young oaks.” Thus the relapse to primitive improvidence leads 
naturally to an earlier maintenance adiustment. 

On such a stage, of course, one generation does not proiddc 
the next with an equipment for life. As soon as man has a tool, 
he has the concept of property, but it is restricted to the tool 
alone. The Indian hnd advanced far beyond primitive man, and 
even the lowest tribes already had tliia concept. This primitive 
property shows, however, no trace of communalisni; the e-sulu- 
tion of property begins with the contrurj'.’^ The few possessions 
which aid m gaining u iivelihood must be ereated anew by each 

41 generation, a circumstance which does not permit the accumu- 
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btioa of capital. The rule of primitive times is that property 
goes into the grave with its owner.*Although inheritance was 
allowed among the ImJiatis a century' ago^ the poEsesslona of a 
dead man had to pass at least outside his immediate house¬ 
hold ^ lest it be molested by his ghost. children inherit as 

little as the widow and relatives.'" ** The Indian made no attempt 
to leave anything to his children, for he knew that nothing would 
go to them. The widow was left poor and helpless?, and the elul- 
dren in pro’t'idmg for life had to begin at the beginning. 

We meet all these limitations of foresight in an even higher 
degree among the uncivili^ed tribes of South America. “It b 
repugnant to their nature." say a Appun/* “to retain possession 
of a supply of profusions for longer than one day at the most.” 

The aborigirifll Sakalavas of Madagascar are described as 
"extremely carefree and unconcerned alxmt the future.” In their 
contrast to the later tribes of the island we see at work an in¬ 
exorable law of nature which impels toward progress. This harsh 
law of group-coafiict ^ is as evident as it is familiar. It b "inhu^ 
man" like every natural law, but it b inevitable. Steady peaceful 
progress from generation to generation in the same territory 
would perhaps be ideal, but this does not as a ruk happen. The 
accumulatinn of advances in restricted areas is opposed by a 
law not unlike the phyeical law of inertia. As soon as a human 
group in a particular climatic region has made just sufficient 
progress in the care for life to rnaintain existence with the 
means provided by nature, any further advance is inliibited 
if the burden of the increased foresight is felt to be greater 
than the advantage to be derived from it ” But thb is nearly 
always the case with the sav^age as long as he remains in the 
same natural environment. Any exteuEion of lii$ responsibilities 

s^Scc LctoumEaa^ _pp, 29-9: Tylor^ Frimiiitw Culture, 1, 451^ 
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h extremely burdcnsoioe to him. Missionary reports show many 
eases where savages, who have been introduced by painstaking 
edueatiDD to the enjoyment of the fruits of eivilbation, ha’^^ 
nevertheless found it greatly to their advantage to discard these 
at the first opportunity in exchange for the stark freedom of 
their owm people Thia overpowering *^lave of freedom/' ap- 
42 pnrently well authenticated^ is nothing hut the desire to return 
to that customary balance between care and enjoyment which 
can alone give a feeling of ease. As long as the restraint and 
efi!ort associated with each new advance in foresight have not 
become deeply ingrained by long practice^ any advance will dis¬ 
turb this balance to the detriment of the sense of comfort. Hence 
progress ^dll be made os a rule only when it is inexorably forced 
by the appearance of new life conditions. We may select an 
example which will at the same time characterize one aspect 
of primitive life. 

A measure of cleanliness is an “innate^' necessity to every 
civilized manH Among savages, however, it is completely lack¬ 
ing. Even their widespread fondness for bathing has nothing to 
do with motives of cleanliness.^^ Fritsch frequently found the 
South African natives so dirty that it was difficult to determine 
the color of their skin. The lack of a sense of cleanliness is so 
extreme in some cases tliat it may be regarded as another proof 
that man has not inhorited the highly developed Instincts of cer¬ 
tain lower animals.” Such a wonderfully developed insrinct as 
that shown by the birds of the fiycatchcr family in their care for 
the cleanliness of their young and their nests must have been en¬ 
tirety foreign to primitive man. Indeed, so far as we can judge^ 
such precautions would have been extremely onerous to him. 
Krapf/* when he wras visited by the Prince of Kitm—near Alt. 
Kenya—and his father the Sultan, was amazed at the filthy 
deportment of the fomier, but he later learned that it was the 
“custom of the country." “For the performance of certain bodily 

^ ^'Missionaries have often Xak^n men of law eivilixatjon out of tiip 
society in which they were born, have educated them, sad tau^t them 
white men^s mores. If n clear snd indt^utable case conld be adduced 
ib which fuch & person was r$«Lotcd to hia own people and did not revert 
to their mode of life, it would be n very important contribution to 
ethnology" (Suinuei', p, {Ed.} 

wThe ntodves are usually Tcligloiia, CEpeciaJly eiiorcistic. (Ed.} 
abovc^ p. 23. (Ed.) 

** p. 4S2. 
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functionsj they do not even tttko the trouble to go outride tbe 
hut." 

The scrupulous cleaiilmess which we are accti&tomied to exer¬ 
cise in this respectj although only within relatively recent times, 
1b based on a rational estimation of the consequences of the 
opposite course. This b out of the question with the savage, hut 
the immediate consequences of such foulness must become ap- 
parent even to liim and lead to the desire to avoid them. How- 
ever^ by the law of inertia he will do nothing if the discomfort 
connected with provident behavior seems to outweigh the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived therefrom, inactivity usually prevails, 
because the perception of discomfort is immecliate and real, 
while that of advantage is evoked hy a couceptiou of 
43 thing more remote and is consequently vivid. Moreover, the 
perception of present unpleasantness is weakened by habit. Thus 
to men whose mode of life has once become fixed within the 
limits of the traditional foresight it is uncommorsly diffi cult 
to make an advance of this sort ’without a change in life con¬ 
ditions. But where such a ctiangc dees oceuTp and its incidental 
disadvantage is compensated for by some advance which over¬ 
comes the factor of inertia^ the one advance may easily compel 
the other* 

The Bible devotes much space to a detailed regulation of this 
culturally important subject and thus indicates an ortJei>ed 
camp life of a large population. In fact it requires social prog- 
je£g> ail advance in soeialissation, to force an improvement in 
cleanliness. But it will also depend on other advaneea* In many 
regions of Africa the huts are burned at frequent intervals and 
are rebuilt from the ground up. In this way too great an acrcu- 
mulation of filth is prevented. Cheapness of building materials 
and simplicity of construction permit this type of foresight. 
But if fixed residence is comhiued with an equipment of even 
slightly greater value, this advance will compel a preventive 
t 5 "pe of cleanliness. 

Before the first active step is taken, man has always the 
choice of eKchnngiiig his discomfort for a higher comfort by 
overcoming the factor of inertia or of sparing himself the exer¬ 
tion by renouncing the comfort. Whole ^oups may be charac¬ 
terized by the different w^nys in which they make the decision 
in accordance with habit, precedent, and the itffiuencas of their 
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natural environmeDt. The customary mamier of makiog the 
deciBion becomes a mark of the ''Epirit of the people" and con¬ 
stitutes a national characteristic, one generation itifluencing 
the next. Repeated choice of the latter alternative leads to in- 
grained traits of character sucli as resignation, high re^rd for 
the petty joys of a uieao existence, love of home, and the courage 
of suffering and renuneiation j of the former, to traits such as 
discontent, ambition, and the courage of energy* 

This fact b the fundamental basb of the generally accepted 
distinction between ^^active and passive races.” The distinction 
accords with the faetSt but it does not indicstc inherent racial 
characteristics. In every race, in every nation^ in every human 
group, types of both sorts are to be found. But where the active 
element has once seized control, it con by the law of natural 
selection easily impre^ its outstanding characteristic upon the 
entire group. At the same time the task of overcoming the factor 
44 of inertia must grow continually easier for those who have be¬ 
come habituated to disciplining themselves in this direction. 

Today we ob€er\'e that the inhabitants of the interior and 
the mountains arc in general more afflicted ^ith a stagnating 
love of home, if one may call it that, than are those of the coast 
and the adjacent loivlands. The former reveal more passive^ 
and the latter more active ^'i^tue^. Resignation characterizes 
the one, venturesomeness the other. In general the well-traveled 
man is more inclined, or finds it easier, to renounce beloved cus¬ 
toms for the sake of an enterpriEe promisiiig advantage, than 
is he who clings to his native heath. The peasant is conservative, 
the merchant progressive. If we may also speak of “well-trav¬ 
eled” nations, it is they who constitute the active races. The 
necesaar^^ initial impulse to overcome the coefficient of friction 
of ioettia could scarcely be provided in any simpler or more 
compelling way than by the entrance of roving primitive man 
into a region with new life conditions, hence in general by migra- 
tiou from one climatic region to another, by spreading from 
zone to zope, and above all by entering regions with well marked 
seasonal changes. 

Then if groups on different levels come into contact, if they 
enter into competition for their menus of subsistence, indeed if 
they conflict in any way, the group with the more advanced 
core for life will emerge %^ctorious in moat cases, and if its 
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adv&pt&ge be ^lalj always and almost by neceseity^ Only 
in tliis Tvfty as a rule does progress come about The lot of the 
defeated party varies widely on different stages of civilisEaUon. 
It may be displaced, it may be destro^^ed, or it may be absorbed 
in variouB ways depending on the existing forms of ^cial or- 
gankadon. Of two adjacent tribes, that which gathers fewer 
supplies for the future must occupy a larger territory in order 
to Jive, or, what amounts to the same thing, its population will 
be maUer in an equal area.*^ The more provident group will thus 
45 become the stronger, la the struggle between them the stronger 
group will prevailt and with it its superior foresight. In this com¬ 
plicated way arise the different stages of e^'olution. Depending 
upon the nature of the conflict, how^ever^ superiority may reside 
in a one-sided development, so that the vdetor is not always the 
^‘better'* in our ethical sen^e. Hence progress does not necessarily 
lead to absolute improvement on every stage.^^ 

We were led to this survey beyond the limits of primiti^'e 
times by the characterization of the Sukalavas as “extremely 
carefree and unconcerned about the futuret'^^" for Waits” adek 
immediately thereafter that thie tribe, at one time dominant 
and not without bravery, is now dispersed and powerless, sub¬ 
ject to the Ho vat. 

We have already recognised a definite but inverse relation 
between foresight and the exuberant joy of living. Tliis relation 
should likewise afford U5 a conclusion as to the emotional di^ 
position of primitive man. Dark seriousness and meJanch-oly 
are the result of an accumulation of foresight. But the differ¬ 
ent stages of the latter naturally produce differeni effeeta, and 
other circumstances also contribute. Thus the dignified serious- 

Lippert^'e conceptioa of the process of swiaf evolution, hen? expressed, 
is strikiuely similnr to tho "sutom^tic eodetaf selectJaQ'’ of Keller (Sd- 
EvohiiiijA^ pp- fiS-SS). (Ed.) 

'^PopuJatiQQ can never actually increaBe beyond the lowest noinifih- 
meat eapdble of supportiuir it” (Mnlthtia, f^opufalibri;^ 1, 6). widest 
sod mml eocLtrollmg condjtiaa of our filalu$ on earth is the ratio of pur 
nuicbeTB to the l^d at oar difiposaP (Sumner, £ar^W/uttf<rr^ p, 32L (Ed.) 

3^ ^Evolution ifl cotinnooly conceived to imply ia everything tm tutnniio 
tendeQc>' to beocme something higher. This ia an erroneous coDceptlon of 

(Spencer, PriMpfca of I, 95). k Adiipt 4 tIon which de- 

tenoine^ fitociiS, bol the eoTio^t of Adaptation does not of neco^ty in* 
elude aii 3 ^ idea of progreaa’' (Corr-Saunders, Poptdq^tM Probfem, p, 76), 
(Ed.) 

=« Above, p. 40 (Ed J 

^Anthropoh^^f lb 431. 
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of the Oriental comespondB closely to hi$ stage of the care 
for life, but the true nomads, form tlie hlslomal bmh of 
his civilization^ have also made a contribution to hb disposi¬ 
tion. It is the chief business of these people to exercise domlaioii 
over both animals and men, and to this fact is to be attributed 
the maj^tic mien peculiar to that civUization, Even the seriouS' 
ness of the North American Indians,** who in other rejects 
present a contrast to Oriental culture, has an admixture which 
indicates an origin in the conditions of their social organisation. 
We need look for no such gloomy pride in the ease of primitive 
man, for its social basis was still lacking. 

When a more eemprehensi^'e and ambitious care for life 
has once become a part of transmitted custom and has found 
ita necessary" medium abundantly in a progressive spirit, the 
onerous pressure which it exerts on the norice vanishes, and man 
recovers his lost cheerfulness. But with every stage of develop¬ 
ment this is of a diBTerent nature. The tendency of its evolution 
is sufficiently marked by its extremes: on the one hand a mood 
changing with e^Tiy impulse and an InclinatiDn to a noisy and 
lively expression of hilarity, on the other a uniform quiet cheer- 
fulne^ with no animated indication of ltd individual causes. 
It b the latter which cirilization at its height to secure 

in return for all its cares, but only to the initiate, i,e., to those 
40 already accustomed to a higher culture, is it a valuable posseS'' 
sion. Even among ourselves there Uve representatives of diiier- 
ent stages, varying according to their indiridnai culture* The 
liking for social enjoyuients uith boisterouB effusions of pleasure 
is inversely proportional to the esteem for that uni form serenity 
of mind which is a eon sequence of a more provident distribu¬ 
tion of pleasures nnd which represses the liveliness of these 
pleasures as it multiplies their number. Even today, faced with 
the alternative, the great majority still prefer the livelier in- 
tennittent pleasures and go to much trouble to secure them. On 
the other path, however, Uoa economic and cultural progress. 

In this connection we should like to make an observ^ation 
which may serve to orient us later on, namely, that it h ex¬ 
tremely precarious to attempt to characterize the cultural state 
of an age by its festiyals. Extreme expenditure for featirity in 

i3 a conamon rniscoaceptioD of Indtan ch^TOCtpr. Sec Vcrrin, 
Amrdcan Indian, p. 4&t Vestah “The Wooden Indian/' pp, 81-S, (Ed.) 
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it&eif give^ no mdicatioD as to economic conditions. It m neces¬ 
sary first to deterttime in each case how much of it is due to 
the barbaric disposition to compensate for privation by over- 
indulgence. 

On a low level of culture, as eoion as man is freed from the 
cares of the moment, he is disposed to enjoy life with boisterous 
hilarity when any impulse overcoines his natural inertia. The 
evidence is summarized by Spencer.*^ *"Of the New Caledonians^ 
Fijians, Tahitians, New Zealanders, we read that they are al¬ 
ways laughing and joking. Ttiroughout Africa the Negro has 
the same trait; and of other races, in other lande, the descrip¬ 
tions of various travelers are—TuU of fun and merriment,^ Tull 
of life and spirits/ ‘merry and talkative/ 'akj'-larfcing in ail 
waya/ ^boi^erou^ gaiety,' 'langhmg Immoderately at trifleg/ " 
Spencer also contrasts the li%'ely but improvident Irishman with 
the grave but provident Scot to show “that there is a relation 
between these traits in the imci\dlized man.*' 

Following this line of reasoning back to the primitive man 
who, during an extremely unfavorable climatic period!, inhabited 
47 the ice-free stretches between the giant glaciera of Europe^ we 
must not expect to find him a sullen and gloomy reclnse such 
as would correspond to our conception of his miserable cir- 
cumstaneea. On the contrary wo should compare him in this 
respect to the Greeolandcr. The latter has to expend a great 
deal of hia energj^ in the mere maintenance of life and to exer¬ 
cise a large measure of foresight at ever recurring periods. But 
this has become second nature to him, and he is contented in 
his peculiarly circumscribed life conditjoiia. He makes no at¬ 
tempt to find a way out of them, but is so satisfied with his life 
adjustments that he looks down on the European and his ingenu¬ 
ity.*^ Cranz” calls these Greenlanders^ not to be sure especially 
vivacious or gay, but “good-humoredj friendly, and geixial, un¬ 
concerned a1>out tlic future, and hence not anxious to hoard np 
for it.'^ 

How much lower was primitive man than the cave men of 
Piinctpld* o/ Sodolocy, I, 

Grcomimd Eskimo thinka that EiLropcajCLS boive been sent to 
GTvenlp^^ad to leam iJid Rood zntmaem from tbe Grccnluokra. Tlietr 

biidiEita fona of pfmidc for a Europe^ i$ tliat he is, or soon will be, aa 
Rood aa 5 GrecnliaideF' (Fried, Graniand, p. (Ed.) 

** (jronionif, p. 163 ', 
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tl^e Ice Age? At all eventa not vcjy much, however mdefinite our 
idea of IiJiu may bc- Since we must regard Him as the most im- 
pro^nclent of aJl mankind, we can look for bis first liabitat only 
in regions where he could obtain food without sj^stematio labor 
and would not freeze to death without fire and shelter. Hence 
we should expect in him all the more that trait of cheerfulness 
which characterizes the savage today. Only it is necessary to 
take into account that many more incentives to hilarity are 
available to the latter through a more developed language^ a 
inder range of ideas^ and the institutions of social life. 

Ci^dlized man at first associated with the savage the concept 
of malevolence. La ter ^ howevefi a reversal of this idea occurred 
as a resuit of a number of concurrent factora> and primitiYc man 
was pictured as a model of good-natured amiability. This sud¬ 
den change was inspired by a theologico-phibeophical reaction 
in which the name of Rousseau Btatids out. Among the facts of 
ethnography there came to its aid the somewhat partisan observa¬ 
tions which fallowed the discoveries in Polynesiaj where savages 
had acliially been observed whose nature seemed radically dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Africans^ Indiana, and AuetraEians. 

The unfruitfulness of the strife between these two points of 
view' is due» as so often in the field of culture history^ to the 
false tijauner of putting the question* Primitive man can l>e 
characterized as innately neither benevolent nor malevolent, 
for, in as much as his impulsive behavior always follows the 
spur of tiie moment, he may now seem to be the one and now 
the otlier, depending upon tfie nature of the impulse. This ac- 
4S counts for the contradietioni in the autliorities,^^ Ellis** tells 
of a Haw^aiian who smothered his child with a rag and tiieu 
buried it in the house, for no other reason than that it had 
cried intolerably. In another case a father literally tore hia 
eliild to pieces because it had quite innocently been the object 
of a qusrrel between him and his wife. And yet from these 
same islanders come many beautiful instances of love and friend¬ 
ship and of e.xtreme tenderness to childreQ. These apparent con¬ 
tradictions are to be explained as behavior prompted solely bv 
the immediate impulse. The savage is unable to balance tw'o 
idea5 against each other. He is dominated by oue of them and 

See Spencer, of I, 60 - 70 . 

dureh H<^irak^ p, J74, 
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follows it outj oftoi with gruesome consequences. In the first 
of the abo^'O cases the desire to get rid of an unpleasant dis¬ 
turbance was the only impulse of the moment^ and the man 
obeyed it- He would have followed just as readily an impulse 
to caress his chilcL But the ability to Testram a present impulse 
by the conception of anotherj not operative at the moment;, is a 
useful accomplishinent wlucb man on the lower stages had not 
yet acquired. 

49 The savage, and eonsequetitly primitive man in even greater 
measure, is likewise characterized by callousness. Mauy impDr'* 
tant cultural phenomenaj, forms of foresight so gruesome that 
it seems incredible that they have played a part in human 
history, remain complete enigmas without due emphasis upon 
this callousness or lack of feeliug. It is logic alone which w^e 
have qualitatively iu common with primitive man; in quality 
of feelings we are as remote from him as from another speciee^ 
It k significant that even in the animel kingdom, where we 
find individual cases of highly developed iustincta even of the 
social type, wc are unable to discover any specific iustiuct of 
Bjinpathy and compassion. Indeed in many animal species the 
weakly and feeble members of a society are exposed to danger, 
cast out of the neat, or kitl^ and devoured by their fellows. 
Thus man can have inherited nothing from the lower aniuala in 
this direction. He could acquire a sympathy for the pain of 
others ouly through the exercise of his imaginative powers. 

The secondary instinct of sympathy could not have developed 
at an early period, for it obviously runs athwart the older and 

50 selfish instinct of the care for life. Even today the type of fore¬ 
sight which Uie state performs for m ie obliged to ignore com¬ 
pletely the motive of sympathy for the fate of its citizens, and 
we customarily praise as the most energetic those govemmenta 
which show the highest degree of cold-bloodedness in this respect. 
Wlule w'o ourselvea feel sympathy; we do not want the state to 
recognize it, and we withdraw from the dilemma by imagining 
the etftte as an impersonal power. Such abstractions as well as 
such political forms are beyond the powers of the savage. 

Sympathy can extend no farther than the existing range of 
^cial foresight. Ne'^'cr on the lower and intermediate stages 
of human history has tlie '"barbarian^* been an admissible object 
of sj^mpathy. The barbarian, however, is alwav'S the man out- 
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eidfi the exiaticig cirtle af social foresight.*^ The ephert of bar- 
bamm therefore shrinks in proportioQ aa Eocial foresight is 
extended ip space, and 011 I 3 - withip these limits can sympathy 
follow. No man knomi to ethnography is more lacking in sym* 
pathy than the JJorth American Indian. Btit^ next to the x4us- 
tralians, the Indians are the race which has remained organized 
in the smallest social groups. Thus the essential condition for 
the extenaiop of sympathy to a ^ider circle ia lacking. 

51 It ia not a flattering fact, but it accords with historical truth, 
that man was enslaved by fear eariiei- than by sympathy- This 
refers not only to the dread of pain and wounds and of the 
visible enemies threatening him, but also to the bewildering 
terror of the invisible Inrkiiig agents of human suflferingr whose 
number increased to ever more stifling proportions with the grow¬ 
ing experience and accuinulating traditions of man. From man^s 
conquest by fear arose the cult with its old forms of foresight, 
with child and human sacrifice, barbaric forms which were 
destroyed after his conquest by £>^pathy. 

Gentleness and kindness to strangers are certainly not among 
the attributes of the tj-pical primitive man. Tiiese traits indeed 
are lacking in the ideal which the eavagn sets up for himself* 
In dealing with savages, mercy and consideration are often out 
of place unless used with great care. According to the opinion 
of an experienced exploreTj nothing impresses the Negro except 
force. He has no interesjt in the weak, no sympathy for the 
suffering, and even as a rule no appreciation of kindness. He ordi¬ 
narily lacks the feeling ol gratitude, because he can not really 
appreciate kindness and consideration. He is always prone to 
attribute them to weakness^, for which he haa no respect, since 
his idol is force, the ueceEsary' product of his type of foreaightp 
Hence a tribe often endurea the cruelty of a leader with in- 
conceivable patience, for to them it is the eridcnce of power. 
Force impresses and wins respect; weakness loses it. This also 
applies to woman if she once becomes an example of weakness. 

This trait gives rise to the pompous and pretentious bearing 
of tlie savage, which contrasts so strangely with his abject pov¬ 
erty and the worthlessness of his trinkets. A tendency toward 

For an excellent Atetenifhnt of the Ecntimetit? tauiiird the in-Eroup zLnd 
tlu; out-^uPr the pboeoracDon of "^climoccntrisni,” ece SumDer, 

Folkvja^^t pr- L2-15. Seo abo KcUtrr, Socte^tdf pp. 67-00. (Ed-) 
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52 boastful ostentation appears on an early stagOn Thus the Ama- 
xosa are ebaraeteriacd by Fritseh on the one hand by their 
^^thoughtless gaiety"' and on the other by the &T?raggering tone 
and “false dignity“ of their beariDg. We shall find a rcfleetion 
of tliese ideab in the evolution of reii^on^ Fright fulness and 
force are the oldest attributes of the divine. 

Now that we have analysed the cares of priimLive man and 
their indueuce on bis nature, we shall turn to their concrete 
manifestations^ first of all in connection ^iith the objects fur- 
niahed him by nature. These too are disciplinary factors. Lub¬ 
bock ” cites a list of islands in the South Seas where men aie 
alleged to have lived ivitliout the use of dre until the time of 
their discovery. Peschel ** has corrected this in individual caseSp 
and it now seems a positive fact that without exception even 
the moat savage peoples ol today are so far removed from the 
circumstances of primitive man that they know how to avail 
themselves of fire. Indeed even in the cave deposits of the Ice 
Age pieces of charcoal and charred bon^ have been found. 
So man even then was assbled by fire in bis struggle against 
the rigors of a cliinate approximating that which the ChukchlSf 
Lapps^ and Eskimos combat today. It has again bccu asserted^ 
however, that the inhabitants of Qowrditch Island were actually 
found to be without knowledge of fire, that they ate ever^'thitig 
raw' and yet were liand^me and weJl proportioned people of a 
kindly and cheerful nature.** But we need not conclude from 
this that these islanders are the direct deaceudniits of fireless 
primitive man. On the contraiy^ they probably represent a 
small group of people who bad been shipwrecked on this coral 
island, wdio lost the treaatirc of their forefathers and were unable 
to replace it^ and who from igtioranee of its use bad no desire 
for it. Nevertheless the exam pi o shows that man is able to bve 
without the help of fire even imder the uniform and circum¬ 
scribed life conditions of a coral iele. This will he substantiated, 
however, by numerous other facts. 

The n&e of fire greatly increased tlie number of available 

53 fcKKl products and made it possible to derive a greater amount 
of nutriment from a smaller quantity of raw matcriah In this 

"Vdlk^Tkt^nde, p. 1S70, p. 225. 

■*Pe 3 ik^ '"Men IgacTiint of Fire/' pp^ 22^^. Se^ also Fmier^ G&lfhn 
Bought lip 25411. (1^) 
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way energy hitherto expended golely in securing nourishtneat 
was frechfl in part for other actisnlies:** But fire 1ms never been 
an absoliitely essential coDditinn of existence in this respect for 
man any mere thnn for the lower atumals. We ourselves relish 
not only mw fruits and vegetables of all kinds but also raw 
o 3 'stcrs and fish roe (caviar). The Fuegiana devour raw mus¬ 
sels in lar^ quantities. The exceptionally vigorous Chukebis 
regard frozen fish and frozen reindeer marrow as delicacies and 
as the first thiug to Ive offered to guests, ev'cn to Europeans,*^ 
Even today they |enerally prepare fish for eating without the 
aid of fire. The flesh of the reindeer Itself is still devoured raw 
by the Chukchist at least in a sort of sacrificial act.^* The cult 
will afford us many another such glimpse into the dark past. 

The use of the raw fresh blood of warm-blooded aoinials as 
food is \iidespread even today, although only under circum¬ 
stances which we in the temperate zone regard abnormal. A 
hospitable Chukchi w oman offered the sailora of the unfortunate 
Jeam}£tte a bowl of walrus blood as a strengthening food after 
their severe hardships, and the crew of the Polaris while stranded 
on the ice floe learned to enjoy a drmk of warm blood after a 
successful seal hunt.** The same drink is praised in ancient 
legends for its powerful restorative qualities. The Eskimos a 
century^ ago ate only cooked food as a rule but preserved the 
ancient usage in a sort of hunter'a privilege. As soon as any one 
had slain an animal^ he nte a piece of raw meat or fat and took 
a drink of warm blood. And the lA-oman who attended to the 
flaying of the seal likewise handed the wotuen standing around 
a piece of fat, which they ate raw^^* Crana tells of a European 
who, having been forced to this manner of li^dng, maintaioed 
that he found a piece of raiv reindeer meat no less digestible 
54 than when cooked. Tlie diet of the Eskimos, recorded hy Cranz^ 
gives an indication of the number of foods, e\'en from the ani¬ 
mal kingdom alonct which were available to priinitivc man be¬ 
fore the employment of fire. In the winter they preserved seals 
under the snow and ate the meat '^hnlf frosen and half decayed.” 
In the aummer they similarly let the flesh become tender "under 
the grasa*” The meat of the larger fiahes was cut into strjpSt 

Smmacr and Keller, Sdeiwa o] SodetUw L (EdJ 

Globia, XXn, 330. « Knorti. AWjwJ/crArie». 

/bid,, XXVI, 3B3. ** Cniu, Gronl/md^ p, 173. 
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dried in the wind, and eaten. Herring! were dried whole. "They 
eat the entrails of smnll animals, after eitaply squeezing them 
out with their Qttgcrs. Fmtn the contents of the stomachs of 
reindeer, whicli the>' call nemkak (i.e,, that which is edible) and 
which they prize so highly that they send pieces as presents to 
their best friends only, and from the entrails of the ptarmigan, 
mixed with fresh blubber and berries, they make a delicacy aa 
tasty as our snipe. Fresh, rotten, and half-hatched eggs, crow- 
berries, and angelica ate dumped together in a sealskin sack 
filled with blubber to furnish lefreahmcnt for the winter.*' 

Tfl e are oot interesited here in the diets of particular tribes 
as such, bnt only aa available facts indicating how varied the 
menu of primitive man could have been even without the aid of 
fire. The Negroes and the Bedouins in Nubia and Syria still occa- 
sioaally eat raw meat, especially the heart, liver, and kidneys.** 
Tiie important nSle which kidney fat Jong played in the cult 
betrays the great importance which it, like blood, once had in 
man’s nourishment. Even in the Bible there arc glimpses here 
and there of a not yet completely successful struggle against the 
food rdgime of an earlier barbarous age in w'hich raw food was 
a prominent part of the diet. It is reported of the ancient Peru¬ 
vians that they often ate meat raw',** Our discussion of canoibal- 
ism will reveal a tiiultitude of survuvalg of such food customs. 
In particular it will show that blood was the most sought-after 
delica^ of early times, a combination of food, refreshment, and 
medicine. It was taken fresh as a drink and clotted as a food. 
It is drunk by the Botocudos today either with or without dilu¬ 
tion or seasoning." The same custom is found in old Germanic 
legends. The Old Testament speaks of "eating*' blood and in¬ 
deed uses only this term. Timt this was perfectly possible even 
without ilie use of fire is shown by the Eskimos, who preserve 
reindeer blood rolled into balls. 

if all this is true of animal foods, it Is scarcely necessary to 
cite additional facta to prove that it was possible to eat vegetable 
foods ^fruite, seeda, and bulbs—without any preparation by fire 
The raw foods used by the most savage tribes of today enable usi 
with some aid from prehistoric research, to reconstruct the 
probable diet of primitive man. The doctrine of vegetarianism is 
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largely tensed on tiio assumption that the human organs are specifi* 
cally adapted for the assimitatlon of vegetable foodstuffs. How¬ 
ever, it is the veo' non-existence of anj’ such adaptation that has 
enabled man, unlike the ramtvoFous and herbivorous animals, 
to extend his habitat all over the world, encountering new life 
conditions, the disciplinary effect of which has made possible the 
development of civiliEation. It is, to be sure, perfectly possible 
for mnn to live an exclusively vegetarian existence either with 
or without the addition of eggs, milk, cheese, etc. Numerous 
popnlationa of southern and eastern Asia give us proof of this, 
so that it need not be established experimentally. But experience, 
although it covers an extensive area, does not give a concluBive 
verdict as to the success or adequacy of a vegetarian diet, for 
other factors are alw4i5‘s involved. But research in the chemistry 
^ of tiutrition comes to our aid as a supplement to experience. In 
the temperate eones it is practically impossible to obtain the 
quantity of pioteioa and carbohydrates necessary to support 
human life from plant foods alone, except where there is an 
organized cereal agriculture. It would have been beyond the 
capacity of primitive man to have gathered in the wilderness of 
nature the quantity of such foodstuffs necessary for his daily 
needs. 

Subsistence could, however, assume a very different form in 
the southern Asiatic regions where the sago palm is indigenous. 
That plant even today is the best means of sustenance wherever 
rice does not grow, and elsewhere it takes the place of rice in a 
crop failure. According to an old calculation,** a man can main¬ 
tain life for a year with 600 pounds of sago bread, which can be 
produced from 000 pounds of raw material. Sometimes a single 
tree furnishes as much as 700 pounds of raw material A man 
and a woman working together can in five days produce a year’s 
supply. £ki there are actually regions w*here man can maintain 
life nrith an extremely slight expenditure of labor. However, we 
must not look for the origin of any progress ivhatsoever io these 
regions as long as they temaio isolated. The inhabitants are in 
fact described as the antithesis of industrious and ambitious 
men. There arc various reasons for this. The principal one is that 
the external stimulus to a more developed foresight is lacking, 
while there is no internal impulse to activity proportionate to 
V, 123. 
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the Inrge amaunt of leisure tune. The foodr being extrecaely poor 
in proteins, docs not produce the muscular pof^cr possessed by 
European laborers, nor does it leave the body, whicli must e^qjend 
all its energy in the assimilation of a quantity of worthless 
ballast, any surplus urging at to actmty. 

Large populations in the re^ons where Buddhism prevails 
furnish proof that an exclusive vegetarLani™ is also possible on 
the basis of a rice diet. But it is significant that this very reli¬ 
gion, which niakcs a law of vegetarianism^ emphasises the senti¬ 
ment that all existence is necesaaiily a source of sufifering.“ By 
57 comparison witli the poor hnt happy Greenlanders, these people 
inliabit an earthly paradise and pluck ite fruits with UtUe exer¬ 
tion, yet they are burdened by a hea^y load of sorrow* They 
attain the height of serenity onlj'^ in non-etsdatence and at a lower 
level see their salvation in a return to a cultureless existence 
without pleasures hut also without cares, We have already recog¬ 
nized this latter phenomenon in savage peoples as a necessary 
result of cultural progress, as an expression of the feeling that 
the care for life has become tCKi burdensome. Buddhism in one 
direction marks a high stage of civilkation; like true Christianity 
it is an expression of the advance toward kindness end sympathy. 
But at this point the joy in life and creation Hags in its ad¬ 
herents, os when a savage people presses forward on new' paths of 
foresight with inadequate means and untrained powers. One is 
involuntarily reminded of the assertion of physiologists and 
chemisU thati wrlnle vegetable foods alone may indeed be 
capable of maintaming human life, nevertheless when taken in 
large quantities they make man altiggkh because of the great 
expenditure of energy required to digeat them, and that when 
taken in in^uffioient quantities^ they make him weak and 
dispirited. The Hindu j>enitent and Buddhist monastic orders 
seem therefore to be an expression of the renunciation of efforts 
toward higher foresight and of the retreat to a more primitive but 
also more carefree stage of culture. The prevailing popular atti¬ 
tude could find no such expression, however, until sympathy had 
developed to the point where it was ready to give asylum to these 
parasites of society. Among the callous American Indiane such a 

°^The ef tbe Four Tnitbe of Buddhifiiu la that ell exuri^Doe £9 
sorrow, '^Birih is sortoWp sorrow, sickiies is eoirow, de^th 19 sor^ 

row, EUoging to earthly thin®* is aorrow'^ tHopkinfl, ^ehmons oj Indui, 
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retreat from reality R'ould have been impossible. On the other 
side of the question, the alertness and activity of the Japanese 
16 a rccommeadatioti for their predominantly, even if not eS’ 
clusively, vegetarian diet. 

In contrast to the above, the vegetable element in the diet of 
the Eskimo is eirtremely limited. Yet he certainly gets along 
quite well with bb food supply and ahows lumself equal to the 
tasks of hb eare for life, without however being able to develop 
it beyond the point be has already attained. With us the forms 
of eubsistence change appreciably trom generation to generation, 
but the above peoples mth tlieir extreme food habits live today 
as they did centuries ago. Tlieir bodies have probably undergone 
structural modificationB enabling them to do without the usual 
amount of proteins in the one case and of carbohydrates in the 
58 other. However, as the advantage of this local adaptation in¬ 
creases, that of the capacity to modify and develop will diminish. 
Peoples with extremely one-sided food habits will thus tend to 
AsanmB tho characteristics of passive races. 

The whole course of later development would be inconceivable 
if primitive man liad been predisposed eselusively in one or the 
other of these two directions. Hb masticatory and digestive 
organs are not those of the exclusively herbivorous animals. 
Even the anthropoid apes, whom be most closely resembles in 
thb respect, do not entirely exclude animal food from their pre¬ 
dominantly vegetable diet. Xor do the organs of primitive man 
resemble those of the camii'ores, even though many of the latter 
do not reject vegetable food altogether. The bear, marten, and 
badger love fruits of all sorts, and the dog can be trained to 
accustom himself to a solely vegetarian diet.''’ On the other hand, 
the rodents, which we commonly classify by their teeth as herbiv¬ 
orous, show' a marked taste for meat food. Squirrels are notori¬ 
ous nest robbers, and mice under certain cireumstauccs will turn 
cannibals. 

Following these analogies somewhat further, we are led to 
presume that vegetable food at first predominated in the mixed 
diet of primitive man. This b the case among the higher apes. 
Even among predominantly meat-eating tribes, the human child 
at the age of weaning needs a substitute or transition food in 
the form of a cereal diet together with animal milk. But man did 

•'See Mind oj Pritfdtive Man, p. 07. (Ed.) 
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Hat Require these until a comparatively high stage of culture, 
attained by but few peoples. Where such a transitioti food is 
lacking, as among the EsKmos,*® great infant mortatHy pr&'vnils 
and is a source of weakness to the tribe. Our own children up 
to a certsin age prefer vegetable foo(k uuth sweet seasonii^ to 
69 meats. Moreover, in all scientifically balanced diets vegetable 
elements constitute the major portioo. All this forces us to the 
conclusion that primitive man depended mainly upon plant foods. 
The advance from this j>oint to an increasingly efficient mixed 
diet is a section of culture history of vastly greater importance 
than is commonl}' recognized. 

In primitive times, unlike the present, the initiative did not 
lie with man. ^lodern social foresight assigns to each individual 
in some way the amount of labor which is the condition of his 
existence, and accordingly our probteo) is to choose the diet 
which will most efficiently provide the energy for the work as¬ 
signed us. But with improvident primitive man the opposite 
situation naturally existed. Nature chose for him without initia¬ 
tive on bis part, ijan took what oature offered for the least paioa, 
and alt his surplus energj- w-as expended, as among the animals, 
in the quest for food.®* 

The anima!, left to himself, nevw rises above this level. 
What then can have lifted man above it? Among the conceivable 
factors the most prominent are his peculiar talent of omnivorors- 
nesa in connection w'iili the possible change or extension of his 
habitat, and his use of the first primitive tool, the grinding 
Etone. The former led, as it w’ete by chance, to a more and more 
ad\'antBgeouB selection of foods. The latter increased the number 
of available foods, lightened the labor of maBtication and diges¬ 
tion, and thus released a certain amount of energj', which, 
following the primary impulse of the care for life, could be 
applied to a more selective food-quest. Thus the ImiU of cultural 
progress was set rolling once for all. The liberated energy could 
at first find no other channels than those which it had former!v 
pursued. The advance, once initiated, was marked by an increas¬ 
ingly vigorous and venturesome food-quest, by the invention of 
more and more adquato tools and weapons, and by the acquisi¬ 
tion and conquest of things unattainable to helpless primitive 

*-Cntci. p. 10Ct. 
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mau. Every triumph of this sort^ however, gave man a new work¬ 
ing capital of surplus energy. 

60 When a diet is imidcquate in any respect i nature produces a 
feeling of dhsatisfaetion^ a physical and mental discomfort, an 
instinctive craving to supply the lack. Where foresight is limited, 
this impulse b intennittent and of varying intensity; when the 
intervals between the momente of satisfaction are great, it grows 
more intense^ and when satisfaction is very irreguLarj it rises 
to a burniEg desire. ELlinography fumishea many instances of 
such a literal lust for flesh and blood. The orgies of meat eating 
at the feasts of an otherwise vegetarian people or after periods 
of insuflicient nourishment arc a last sundval of this unregulated 
foresight with respect to food. Upon an intermediate stage of 
cult tire far removed from primitive man we recognize an aggra¬ 
vated craving of this sort as one of the roots of cannihaUam^ 
wiiich is characteristic, not of backward and degenerate tribes 
of .ravages, but of those well advanced iu iutelljgence and 
energy/" Under such a tension the taste for blood in particular 
gives rbe to an orgiastic indulgence of passion. A parallel to it 
b the taste for fat, Sehweinitirth ” found prevalent among the 
Is iani-Niam of Ceniral Africa the slrange notion ^That the drink¬ 
ing of large quanikies of human fat produces complete intoxi¬ 
cation/' 

Tiie sliortcomings of food also produce a craving for all sorts 
of condiments/^ such as salt, acids, and spices, which ere neces- 
5 ar>" [lartly to upbuild the body and partly to put the digestive 
organs into a receptive conditiou for inaipid food. In this con¬ 
nection WG must stress the fact that the most natural and indis¬ 
pensable seasoning, salt, could not have beeu available to primi¬ 
tive man in inineral form. Higher stages of culture have been 
without it, and even today it is absolutely unknown to many 
peoples. Primitive man, not posseasing the concentrated sub¬ 
stance discovered by later culture, w'aa dependent upon glean- 
iiig the necessaiy' quantities in small amounts from a mass of 
vegetable materials. 

Similarly animal milk, the most natural substitute for mother's 
milk, can not be included among the foods of primitive man. The 

See Sumner and EeUer, ScMmc£ 0 } II, 1227-9. fEctJ 
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acquisiticm of milk is dependent upon such a long series of ad¬ 
vances that it did not appear until a relatively high stage of 
culture. On the other hand, in a compreheneiive view of man's 
whole development, mother's milk deserves a much higher rank 
among foods than it enjoys among civilized men. There are still 
peoples who suckle their children until the end of their fourth 
year, even where nature is as bountiful as she is in Siam. Where 
she is parsimomous, as in the polar regions, this custom becomes 
inevitable from the lack of a transition food *' On tlie other hand, 
children in the tropical regions mature very early. In the vicinity 
of the Gatelle River in Africa boys leave the parental hut at the 
age of eight, since they are thereafter able to take care of 
themselves." The ages of weaning and independence draw farther 
and farther apart under the influence of advancing culture and a 
northern climate. With primitive man, however, the interval must 
have approached a minimum. No considerable intermediate stage 
existed between nourishment by the mother and self-support. 

Some primitive food plants are still utilized. On others the cult 
has stamped the evidence of ancient use. Many, however, have 
been eliminated in the course of time on account of their poor 
nutritive value. Primitive man made no such eelection but was 
dependent upon large quantities for sufficient nourishment. .\n 
example of a primitive diet is presented by the vegetable fare of 
the Bushmen, which includes the eartJinut, the Hottentot'a-fig, 
and the bulb of Cyprua grass. These plants are not cultivated but 
collected. Both oti the Nile and on the Gauges, according to evi¬ 
dence from the cult, the seeds and other parts of the lotus bloraom 
were used as food by a savage aboriginal population. The root- 
stock of the papyrus plant was also eaten. Beans were eagerly 
sought for every where. In tropical regions, including Polynesia, 
plant foods arc abundant, among the most important being the 
arum, yam, sweet potato, pandanus, coconut, sago, breadfruit, 
banana, and Santo Domingo apricot. 


Man also collected the mealy grains of grasses long before 
he created a prime mainstay of life hy cultivating them. How¬ 
ever laborious the acquisition and scanty the supply of such 
footls, tlieir greater nutritive value and smaller bulk in com- 
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es pArison with other vegetable prodwcts compeneated for the ex¬ 
penditure of tinie* T!ie kernelg were at first uq doubt chewed 
and eaten raw. The Bible occasionally mentions such fare.®* 
JCachtignI saw the Tubu laboriouely gathering the kernels 

of the wild joint grass, and the Indians of the upper Mississippi 
at the time of their discover" did likemse with the wild rico.*® 
Doubtlesiii in still earlier times people used the kernels of millet 
and rice and other grains where they were found. The tropics 
of each hemisphere provided a grain which on eeeoimt of its 
size was still more striking and productive^ namely^ maize and 
dnrra. 

As yetj however, no selection was made on the basis of experi¬ 
ence, and taste was not developed exclusively in any one direc¬ 
tion. Man. in need of large quantitieSj tried everjlhing that 
ofirere-il The people of antiquity as ivcll as our own fore¬ 
fathers still ate many grains which we reject, Ttius flaxseed was 
once regarded as a valuable food product;, and the peasants of 
southern Gennony ate hempsecd as late as the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury.** In the medieval peasant fare hemp formed a supplement 
to beans, as oil ac coin ponied fish in the diet of the uppor 
c lasses ^ Hemp one of the plants containing vegetable fats^ for 
which the man of that period, living cluefiy on mealy grains, felt 
a great need- Many different products of nature were sought to 
fill this need. The sesame seed in the tropical and subtropical 
regions of the Old World may be taken as typical of all these 
foods, and it^ im^witanee in the early cults of Egypt and India 
indicates that we must ascribe an extreme antiquity to its use. 

It may have been the lack of a satisfactory mixed diet which 
made man hanker after stimulating seasoning. He satisfied this 
craving by eating many plants which made practically no con¬ 
tribution to the upbuilding of his body. An enumeration of these 
could never be made exhaustive enough for any period. We still 
find survivals eveiyw^hErc. In Persia and in Central Africa a 
wide variety of raw herbs forms a constituent of every meal, and 
before our present standard spices became established our fore- 
fatheUi cultivateil hundreds of varietiesp now demised as weeds, 
for the seasoning of their insipid foods. The Bible recognizer 

he reached ter partbed com, mid she dkl (Ruth «. l-lk 
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“bitter herbs'* as a coadim^int of primitive timely aod the tropica 
63 provide tender palm shoots and the delicloua sugar cane. The 
most exquisite of ^'eei substances^ however^ must have been 
hone>% if we may judge primitive man by the savage. It is the 
ideal delicacy among all childlike peoples, and it was certainly 
the same in the childhood of mankind. 

This bringa us to the animal foods available to poorly equipped 
priiuitiw man. He could hardly have refrained from eating the 
bee itself for the sake of ita honey sac. It is still the custom of 
mcHjt savage peoples to eat other live insects of similar sikc and 
tendemeas. Ants and the lart-s^ of beetles are highly esteemed^ 
likewise grasahoppens both fresh and dried. Even the African 
Boers and the Arabs do not despise them. The Buelunen include 
tizardsj frop, and snakes, and primitive man could also Imve 
caught them. Far eoaier to catch i bow^ever, were the mollusks, 
crawfish, crabs, and fish in the shallow places of lakes and rivers 
and in the stid inlets of tidal waters. They may be caught with¬ 
out implements and eaten raw. The great value to primitive man 
of tliese abundant and easily obtamabk &ea foods is proved by 
the immense mounds of shells, called “kitchen middensp^' which 
arc heaped up here and there along the coasts of both Europe 
and America.“ 

We must agree with Morgan that it was chieGy this abun¬ 
dance of savory food, so attractive to the mvoluntaiy' vegetarian, 
which attracted him to the rivers and sea coasts away from 
regions in other respects more congenial. Tribes at the edges of 
inliabited areas could thua be forced step by step almost im¬ 
perceptibly to enter regions with the more congenial food, abau- 
doning regions, or in time even zones, with many other advan¬ 
tages, and to hit upon new methods of foresight in the process 
of adaptation. We have seen, however, that decigions of this sort, 
when frequently repented, lead to the differentiation of active 
and passive races. We have likewise seen hour each more available 
and nutritious food releases a surplus of energy which when 
an external stimulus appears, can be directed toward new metliods 
of foresight. But every' cliauge of habitat provides such & 
64 stimulus. Thus the phyrical nature of our planet has made the 
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imturul of our specica an original eausul factor in 

culture history ** 

With the surplus energy released by aniTua! food primitive 
man was able to develop more effeeti\"e weajwns and better 
methods of hunting, wliieh continueLiy enlarged the range of hb 
prej* in the animal kingdom. He ventured with increasing suc- 
co$^9 against the mdeni&p eeriain ^*arieties of the dog and wild 
swine^ the deer, and the bear. 

The farther he went along this path—and we have proof that 
the men of the Stone Age already competed with tlic larger ani¬ 
mals—the more the natural differences betwecD the two sestet 
must have increased. The young girts and the mothers made poor 
hunting companions. The Polynesian women went so far as to 
catch small fish+ and the Fucgian women. with their children 
strapjjod lo their backs, waded in the water to gather shell hsh, 
but their burdens made them unhtted to catcli sea otters. On the 
higher huntiog stage the ivoman'S productive activities diverge 
from those of the man. Even the crudest weapons become the dis¬ 
tinguishing implementg of the male. The woman, fettered early 
and for many years by the duties of motherhood, no longer 
follows the man in liis economic life, or follow's him but halfway. 
The man braves the dangers of the chase In his search for dainty 
morsels, wresting them from fortune often only after long periods 
of hunger. TJic woman, with Iw'o lives at stake, can not take 
such chances. Her foresight must pursue another course, gi’^ing 
preference to poorer foods for tlie sake of a steadier supply. This 
inevitable divergence gives rise in time to a division of Inbor 
by sex « 

Doubtless the difference between the se^es in the matter of 
diet exerted an influence on the development of the sccondarj* 
sexual eharacterbtics, Tiiese are veiy striking in many species 
of animals, but almost never is the female aex distinguished by 
greater frailt}" anti weakness. Indeed frequently^ as in the ants, 
bees, butterflies, and birds of prey^ precisely the opposite is true. 

61> In all the races of man, hoivever^ the sexes arc markedly dis- 

This etpluuiB why Lippert, m s^tioos nqt Uen^wiih tnunkt^ triiatfl 
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tiDguisheci In average staturep mi^sctilaturct and strength, and the 
difference is so great- in some tribes tljat the two sesea mrem to 
belong to tivo different races. Along with her smaller bodily 
proportionsp however* woman frequently possesses the greater 
stamina and resistance^ We may^ conclude that these eecoodary 
sexual eiiaraeteristics are due in part to the divergence in the 
food habits of the two sexes and that the primitive hiunaa race 
did not yet possess them to any marked degree. 

That piitpitive man was witliout foresight with respect to 
etothing needs no proof. What is commonly regarded as the first 
traces of clotliing in tropica! regions is sho^m elsewhere^ to be 
merely ornament* True clothing^ arising from the need of pro¬ 
tection p did not originate until man*s migration into higher 
latitudes. 

That clothing not first created by a sense of nsodesly has 
already been shown/^ Material proofs of the exiateace of peoples 
without clothings a sense of shamej or any ethical or eethetic 
embarrassment at the nakedness of all parts of the body exist 
in great number.*^ Meyerin his travels in New Guinea, found 
tribes on the east coast of Geelviok Bay who '*go about entirely 
naked, without any clothingp even the sUghteat.'* The question 
occurred to thia explorer, in view of the many stages of culture 
represented by different groups on the same island, ^‘whether 
they have risen from a pure state of nature tlirough their outi 
initiative or e:Hleroal influences to n somewhat higher stagCp for 
example, with a more developed sense of shame and many other 
emotional end intellectual qualities which more nearly approach 
us, or whether they bav'e retrograded into thb state of nature/* 
We have already granted that the latter Is possible in individual 
easesp but wc have also shown that it is in general far eader 
to explain the development of a cense of modesty from natural 
causes than the loss of an imUrict of shame inherent in nature. 
Meyer himself concludeil tliat mikedness is the true state of 
nature. Everywhere it is associated Avith a mode of liring which 
indicates a relative neame^^s to SAich a state. In Cook*a time many 
Australian tribes Mill went unclothed. ^^Both sexes go entirely 
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naked j anti it seeiuB ao more imJecent to them to go bare from 
head to foot than it docs to ns to expose our hande and face.” 
Africa and America also fumieh illustrations. Livingstone ^ 
found the Bava on the Zambesi; Baker the Latuka, and Schwein- 
furtb tile Djur, Shilluk, and Dinka either entirely or for the 
most part ■witliont ebthing, especially without any which might 
reflect a sense of shame.” 

The use of tools severed the foresight of man forever from that 
of tlie lower animals and turned it into new chancels, hut how 
far back into primitive times it extends can by the very nature 
of the case ne¥er be koo™. Nevertheleea man could scarcely 
have left hie origmal habitat without these aidSn The men of 
the Ice Age and tho^e of the kitchen middeiis’* both possessed 
them. 

It IS not difficult to reconstruct their nature if we simply 
descend the evolutionary^ ladder furniahed by savage peoples- 
When w€ exclude everytiutig that must be regarded ns an im¬ 
provement and refinement in even the ruder tools of the savagej 
the stone and the staff m their natural form remain as the 
earliest implements. In contract to the more modern bow, they 
represent the principlfi of primary tools in their simplest form. 
The basis of thk principle is a correction^ a reenforcement. or 
an imitation of the huinan organs themselveaJ* A stone held in 
the band to crack a nut is only a more solid fist. Primitive man 
did not as yet shape it for that purpose nor even keep it as a 
permanent posse^on but made the discovery anew in each case 
07 by selecting a suitable stone to protect his sensitive hand. Kapp 
would cull such a stone an ^^extcrnnl projection of the organs'^ of 
mastication. It was not as yet a grinding stone, but even in its 
most primitive use it was a valuable acquisition, for it freed a 
certain amount of organic energy which had formerly been con¬ 
sumed io the laborious chewring of Imrd-shelied foods. 

Similarly the staff was an artificial extension of the arm, and 
the effective force of the latter increased Tilth its length. Each 
staff ecctncd to fit tlie hand of an indi\'idualT and this quality 

Hawke^werth^ lit, ^^3- 
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became the imni of detKirture of private property. This is partly 
the rca^n for the great respect which this primitive implcmeat 
enjoyed as a tool and weapon on higlier stages of ciUtune. In the 
form of the club, the staff obviously a union of arm 

and fist. But the artificial union of a stone and a staff to form 
a similaf tool tan not be ascribed to primitive times. Indeed, 
if it were poi^sible to determine the lime of this discovery, we 
should dale a new epoch from it. 

Primitive man could have had no dwellings but only camp* 
ing places and, at best, the simplest provisions to protect them. 
For shelter againf^t sun, wind, and tlie direct beating of the raia 
we find widespread among the lowest peoples a devico aptly 
caLleil the windbreak. Among the old Californian Indians this 
consisted of crudely interwoven ti^igs/^ A similar device has 
been found among the AustriiJians,-* and also in trangition to a 
haU-ioebsed hut among the FuegiansJ* According to Tacitus/* 
tlte dwelling of the Finn^ of his time was no more than a hurdle 
of twig^s. The liiishmen, who also use the simple mudbreak, take 
lis back, however, several steps nearer to primitive times. Ac¬ 
cording to Fritsch, they sometimes make this wattled shelter 
out of the branches of growing shrubs and in this manner build 
a sort of nest in the bush. 

But none of these savage [leoples under other clrcuriietances 
despised the slielter of natural cave^ and subterranean recesses. 
They all were troglodytes on occarion. Both the CalifomianB 
and the Bushmen used such cavee or holes^ and the more civilized 
Rock Tubus combine an D|jcij-air dwelling with adjoining sleep¬ 
ing quartens in a rock crevice. The men of the Ice Age used 5Uch 
caves where they were to be found, and survivalij of the old 
custom are found on much later stages,** That cav^s and rock 
shelters, at least under certain climatic conditions, wore of great 
imi>ortance to primitive mao may be mferred with a high degree 
of certainty from the earliest forms of the ever conservative cult. 
It is an ancient custom to make the dwellirig place the abode 
also of the dead. When, therefore, the oldest cult myths of so 
many peoples relate that all mankind originaJly issued from a 

tft Waiti, Anihxapiihgm^ lY* 240, 
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cave," thie indicate? that farmer ijcncrationa must at one time 
have dwelt in eaves* 

Equally current among the oldest iiroiips uf whom we have 
knowledge is the idea that the ancestral ghosts dwell in treea.*'^ 
The scientific question thus ariees whether primitive man did 
not in general live exclusively in trees, quitting them only gradu¬ 
ally for other abodes. This hypothesis has been based mainly 
upon the relative similarity in bodily slnicture between man and 
the anthropoid apes. Ho%vever, as we understand the doctrine 
of evolution, tliis similarity docs not necessarily imply a close 
genealogical relationship. The common ancestor of the two lines 
may possibly be quite remote.” The unknowTi members of the 
69 series, with organs still capable of development in different 
directions, would then certainly have to be excluded from a cul¬ 
ture liistory of man. 

To primitive man, Iriung in a favorable climate, the chief 
desideratum in his abode must have been protection from danger¬ 
ous animals. This was easily provided by blocking the entrance 
to It cave. Yet it can not Iw denied that the tree tops offered 
equal security. Even modern man, if trained to it, would not 
lack the agility needed to move about in the branches of trees. 
The Papuans on Dourga Strait in New Guinea linve been seen to 
clamber with the nimbleness of apes from tree to tree over an 
impassible swamp along the coast, trying to follow a moring 
sloop. Their dwellings, however, were situated on drj' ground 
beyond the morass." 

The name of “tree men” could also have been applied to the 
Gabert Negroes of Central Africa, whose large dwcllingj in ceiba 
trees are described by Nachtigai." Upon adjoining horirontal 
branches they ercetetl a sort of wicker platform, which supported 
the little lint and its entire household, ineluding ewn goats, dogs, 
and fowls. But even these perfect tree j>euple also possess huts on 
the ground and regard their tree tlwellinga as refuges in time of 
danger. Of course, ilanger must have Iwcn of daily occurrence 
before the use of fire serv’Cfi to keep away the beasts of prey, and 
it is therefore still a question whether atlch n custom of spend- 

^See betow, pp. SIO-ll. (Ed.) 
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iDg the aiglit in the trees h not derived from a more ancient and 
helpless sge of man, Geiger has coajectiiredt with some plausi¬ 
bility, that men formerly livied in trees in the regions where the 
hammock is found. 

It accords best with man's cbamcteristic lack of specific physi¬ 
cal adaptations and with the decisive influence w'^hich this has 
had on liia histoiy' to assume that primitive man was able to 
adjust hime^if to different circumstances tetter than his more 
specialized deseeadants^ and to be a cave dweller and a tree 
dweller at the same time. Certainly both habits muat have 
exerted a selective influence upon his carriage and phyaque- 
But all these influences must have been definitely paralysed 
w'hen the use of toob and weapons become customary. This 
must have been the decisive factor in the complete differentia¬ 
tion of the hands and feet and in the development of upright 
carriage. 

In order to comprehend correctly the origin and basb of 
human social organiEation^ we must first of all attempt to 
eliminate certain current fallacies. We must guard against at¬ 
tributing to the beginning of things the conceptions of our own 
time^ which are the product of a Jong struggle toward cmliia-* 
tion—an error into which we are all too prone to fall. Ideas 
developed only on a high stage of civilisation have intimately 
associated the sexual union^ or mating, with marriage as the 
foundation of the family* From the standijoint of on unbiased 
culture history Ihb association must be dissolved.” Mating or 
sexual intercour^ and marriage as a Eocial form in the strictest 
sense are tw'o entirely distinct things. Only when we properly 
stress this distinction—and here we differ from Morgan^ Bach- 
ofeu, Lubbock, and others—can we arrive at a clear conception of 
the evolution of these important relationships. Sexual intercourse 
rests upon an impulse of the most elemental of instincts and 
stands verv^ close to the group of reflex phenomena. Marriage, as 
the basis of the family organi?ation in any of its forms, is the 
creation of social foresight. The two stand far apart in origin 
and purpose.** 


The Tahitians a century ago preser^'cd tbia diatmction very 
«Cf., Briffauit, Mothtfi. II, 1-2. (Ed.) 
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clearly. Extreme freedom prevailed iv'ith respect to love allmncea, 
and, although thise unions based on affection were not always 
dissolved again immediately, they nevertheless obligated the 
piirtie-s to tiotiling exci&pt the ftcconiplislmieBt of their^ Erst and 
only object. Although they often endured a long time from 
choice, they did not constitute a marriage union. Indeed the 
Tahitians did not form such unions to indulge the primary 
instinct. Only the birth of a child caused the paints to decide 
whether they should contract marTiage. No social inslitutiou was 
necessarv to produce a child, but only to maintain it. If the 
parents had no other intention than to continue sexual intor- 
course, the cold logic of savagery suggested as the most obvious 
cottrse the destruction of the young life. We show where 
how often uncii-dlixed man has taken this course. But if the child 
were reared from wbatsoei*er motive—and there were others be¬ 
sides the instinct of mother love—then and then only did the 
two parties unite as man and wife, the mother reseiwing the sup¬ 
port of the husband in return for the unequal burden which she 
assumed. Only this agreement, this mutual obligation for the 
TI common maintenance and rearing of the child, did the Tahitians 
regard as a marriage union,** and therein they unquestionably 
followed age-old tradition. 

Marrioge liad at fixet little in common with the approach of 
the sexes in pursuance of the primary instinct that it even 
eluded such approach for the long duration of the suckling period* 
On the other liand, the union naturally stipulated mutual assist¬ 
ance in the cares of maintenance, especially in those relating 
to food, and thus led to the germ of what we call the "common 
houselmld*'' The goal toward which the course of civiolation 
has striven is here indicated. It is the combination of the two 
motives, originally entirely distinct. Its attainment, however, 
was still in the distant future, not only to primitive man, but to 
nianv later generations as welt. \Toral considerations should not 
prevent the student of culture from recogniiing the replica of 
olden times in the folk life among the peasant classes in certain 
parts of Euroiie today, ^^■ilh them a very loose love union fre¬ 
quently precedes marriage, and the conclusion of the latter, as fn 
Tahiti, does not take place until the occasion of a new’ responai- 

"(Ed.) 
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bility contpcU a decision/'* Tlic ctMipcrntion of the man in the 
comiTson liou^hold then iMjcomes tlie tacitly demanded return for 
former coiiceirriian. la iiHmitive times the two disparate elementaj 
which Jiave liccoine more and more closely associated in the 
course of the development of eivilizatioii, still stood completely 
isolated. This also accords v,itli an age without foresight, when 
every impulse was its own object. We must therefore regard the 
intercourse of the sexes as an independent matter, while the care 
for progeny may assume various forms before it finds Eup])ort 
in a marriage alliance.** 

This state of things is indicated by all historical traditions and 
by countless sunnving customs. Even the Students of culture 
history find themselves in agreement on this matter.The names 
they have chosen, however, seem to us to contribute more to 
the confusion than to the clarification of the subject, because 
they have been borrowed from later institutions. Ever since 
Bachofen ** it has been customarj' to designate thb state of 
sexual relations as “hetairism." Engds rightly objects to tliia 
word ns denoting the extra-matrimonial intercourse of the sexes. 
Such was impossible in an age when matrimony did not as yet 
exist. If, however, ive apply the term to every sort of sexual 
intercourse, we bring the a'hole matter again into confusion, 
from which even the “communal tnarringe" of Lubbock” does 
72 not free it. We must inaist that the term “marriage” be reserved 
for a later social creation. 

The opposite view-, which would ascribe some sort of marriage 
union to primitive man ns the expression of an inijcrited instinct ^ 
seems to find support in a comparison witli certain forms of 
association in the animal world, .A form of monogamous marriage 
does actually exist among the animals, and, while it k usually 
concluded only for the duration of tlie rearing of a brood, it lasts 
longer in certain species. But we have already emphasLed the 
fact that animal instincts can not be regarded as forming in 
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their ovolulion a proifressive series culinjuAting in those of bosh.*’ 
Even the aninlAl world itseH does not reveal an evDlutlonary 
sequence of instincts paralleling the development of other species 
charttCteristics, Thus highly ewived social mstincts are found 
in the low class of insects, white many higher animal classes lack 
them. The dog stands higher than many species of birds, hut his 
instincts regarding sexual life present a sharp contrast to theirs. 
Some species of birds possess a true marriage, a living together 
of the parents for the purpose of the joint mainteimnce of the 
young” That such an instinct does not belong to the entire 
class of birds, that its existence, moreover, is dependent upon 
apparently insignificant factors in their food habits, is show*n by 
the comparison of a flock of chickens with a pair of doves. T!ie 
necessity of placing food in tlie bill of the young pigeon forces the 
dove cock to cooperate in the affairs of the household, from 
which the rooster is released. The restriction in the former 
case has resulted in monogamy, whcreiis the guidance of the 
mother hen suffices for the more independent habits of the auto* 
phagous chick. 

If w'c can draw from this comparison any conclusion oe to 
primitive man, it can only be that the extraordinary diversity 
of life conditions, to which man was able to adjust aa none of 
his fellow creatures could, precludes a line of development re* 
stricted by a full-fledged instinct of this sort. In other words, 
the institution of human marriafiie is not a subject of natural 
history but of culture liistory.*' This thoroughly harmonizes with 
the multiplicity of its historical forms, which eon form to the 
various changing conditions and habits of life. 

If we look back, it becomes jierfectly evident tlial w‘e should 
least of all expect to Qnd an institution of the nature of monoga¬ 
mous marriage at the verj^ beginning of cultural development in 
75 the primitive age of mankind. True marriage in the strict sense of 
the word, i.e., for the purpose of rearing children,” was not in¬ 


evitable under primitive conditions. As long as the man had made 
no great progress in the use of tools and weapons, he bad no 


could 
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over the wciman in ihe food-qupst. He could ofTer 
notbiD^ to B po€5ibk hou^hold which the wpman Eierself, except 
for a short interniption^ could not prp\idev The life of low tribea 
today shows us that the mother is not hampered in any work 
by the burden of her cWld. The nourishment of the child took 
place onh^ in the natural way; hence its mother alone sufficed 
to care for it. 

As for the union of lovers, which is only falsely called marriugef 
nature hcrecif long stood m tho way of its becoming a durable 
monogunious association. Among the animals the excitation of the 
aexual iDstinct emanates from the disposition of the female^ and 
this recurs only after considerable inten^als and for limited 
periods. When it is detected hy the keen senses of the male^ 
the priiuarj'' instinct is aroused and hnds immediate expression 
like a reflex response. Tlie molCp unlike the female, is always sus¬ 
ceptible, so that the periodicity of the female^s disposition exer¬ 
cises n sort of hygiemc regulation of the instinct, which is itself 
not without danger to the iudividuab 

The situation could hardly have been otherwise with primitive 
man. Certain low tribes apparently still preserve remnants of a 
primitive pairing season ” It seems to be lost in civilbed main 
In its place there appears in both sexes a more constant disposi¬ 
tion, which might now be cited as a distinguishing characteristic 
of the species. This may Lave several causesj, but the most im* 
portant is the power of ideation, developed in man and in him 
alone. It takes the place of the material stimulus and can hy its 
very' nature be active at any time. But^ as we have seen^ we can 
not assume a high development of tide mental faculty in primi¬ 
tive man. He lived under conditions ivbich themselves exercised 
that hy^enic limitation w'hich chllbation, among other ad¬ 
vantages, expects from its secondary instmet of modesty and its 
social insritutious. Hence we must not regard the condition of 
primitive humanity, even w-ithout the in^itution of marriage, 
as in any w'ay comparable to the so-called renaL^nce of paradise 
brought about on certain South Sea Islands shortly after their 
74 discovery by the combination of a virtual state of nature with 
the fragments of civilization of English sailorB. So even in this 
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direction regulation by a Eocial institution of marriage was not 
yet necc^sar)’.. 

As for a monogamous marriage) nature lieraelf stood squarely 
in its way* Under the conditions of nature every impulae of the 
primorj' instinct is in abeyance througbout the [wriod of suck¬ 
ling. In the animal world this lasts but a fraction of a year. 
But with long-lived primitive man it extended four or five years. 
During it the mother had to renounce sexual intercourse/*® but 
there was no natural inducement for the man to do likewise. So 
nature could not possibly lead to monogamy on this or any stage. 

How then could nature be overcome? Only by progress in the 
nourishment of infants—by the grinding and cooking of foods 
and especially by the introduction of animal milk as a substitute 
food. Before these advances, any attempt to struggle against 
nature would undoubtedly have beeu detrimental to the species. 
Even toclay the mortality of children at the time of weaning 
te very high among peoples of loxver culture and those who, like 
the Eskimos, do not possess a substitute food. Every attempt to 
cut short the nuiBing period in the interests of the marital rela¬ 
tion would necessarily have increased the infant mortality rate, 
and a group which followed this course would have become ex¬ 
tinct, This situation was reversed only by progress in the food- 
quest, especially by the introduction of animal milk. Groups 
with a shorter suckling period then became the more populous 
and survived in their competition with others. This is one of the 
reasons whv domination over the earth has fallen to the peoples 
who have passed through the pastoral stage. But since the 
domestication of cattle with the production of milk is found 
only on n comparatively high cultural stage and ori^nally with 
but a very small fraction of mankind, it follows that there must 
have been a vety long period during w’bicli man could not have 
made any subfiiantinl toward the establishment of 

matrimonial institutions in the stricter ?eiise.‘''‘ 

But altliougli primitive mun must be denied any form of a 
true marriage union, a conctusbn which is borne out by abundant 


iw Altkoueb <mdi restnuct (ni«ht attaDgo iii the “didd oi the mo* 
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survival oa later stages, it is by eo mcana to be laaintainGd that 
he lacked eveiy sort of ussociation. On the contrary, the scs need 
hag always been but one of many motives leading to association. 
The atiinml world again offers a number of analogies. Tiie wolf 
and the hyena dog associate for hunting, grazing animals for 
finding good pasturage and protection at night, and birds for 
orientation on migration routes. In all these cases a social 
group has recourse uith profit to the niemoiy of all lU indi¬ 
viduals. 

These associations of utiliU’ are variously related to those 
of necessity, which we may term the natural or primary oties.*“ 
In the social birds, for example, the former association destroys 
the latter forever. As eoou aa the young starling can feed itseif, 
it is introduced by its parents into a larger society, which is 
composed of the old and young of the neighborhood. This flock, 
led by the more cccjicrienced, now Eeefcs the best food in orchards, 
meadows, and ^dneyards and the safest night perches in 
marshes. Its numbers arc augmented from time to time by the 
accession of acigliboring fiocks. In this community they’then 
seek and find suitable routes to the open tracts of the south, iu 
it they pass by far tUe larger portion of the year, and in it they 
return to ug. Then, however, the association of the se.\e 3 com¬ 
pletely dissolves the larger one for a short period. In certain 
spwies of deer this dissolution of the herd is not complete, since 
only the mother animal leaves the herd and she only partiallv 
withdraws for the periwl of lactation or rather forms with her 
young a sma ler group witliip the larger. The model society of the 
bees IS founded upon the type of association whicfi we may call 
^ondaiy- in coutrndistinetion to the primary one of the Wses. 
Jhe males, however, make practically no contribution to the 
mamteunnee of the society. They arc well cared for by the 
females solely m order that they may enter into the sexual union 
at the proi»r tune. This, however, in no way dissolves the sccon- 
darj' association but ratiier cootinually establishes it auew. The 
ivc SMiety, althougli it may occasionally be enlarged or 
<itl(Ution of strange broods, ia neverthelesa 
usually a family union tn the strictest sense of the word as a 
result of Its possessing only one mother bee. However, on ac- 
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count of the absolute impriovideiice of the rnales there does not 
exist even the Bembbncc of a marriage relatioTiship. 

The purpose of a LI this is merely to show that the advancing 
care for life can create many different forms of association not 
necessarily based on marriage in either the strict or the erroneous 
sense of the word, and to show that the union of the sexes, which 
is everywhere called forth by the primarj' instinct, can enter 
into various relations with them. A connecting link is the iatntly 
in its broadest and most indefinite sense. In this sense the family 
is older than marriage.^** It plays its impoiiant role in culture 
historj' long before the marriage union. Indeed it te preeminently 
the family which gives riee to the secondary assoebtions, al¬ 
though they rest on an entirely different prindiile. The bee 
society is as a rule only a single large family, since all its mem- 
bets, who are united by the same social foresight, arc also usually 
children of one and the same mother. A fiock of migrating birds 
unites for a practical purpose, but as a matter of fact it is in 
man}' cases also a kinship organisation. Those who live in the 
same locality have the greatest incentive to unite, and the fact 
of living in the same neighborhood is usually the result of com¬ 
mon descent, because migratoiy' birds habitually return to tlie 
starting point of their fimt journey and consequently to their 
cradle. 

In this sense we can also regard the human family as: the basis 
of all social organization, as the point of departure of all social 
foresight. Its forms, beyond the sole possible pritnUive one, have 
been extremely varied. The primitive form, however, is reflected 
in all its sueceasors until a comparatively high stage of culture, 
when it is eompbtely subordLiiatcd to a later form, only to 
regain once more, however, a portion of its old importance. It 
owes its great strength and tenacity to nature herself, whose 
creation it is, Its aimpleat form is A mother and child-’“ It re¬ 
quired no reflection to cstablisli tliis union, no agreement or 
contract to bind the mother to her child. Both, however, were 

IV* fiiiniiy ig (he iDsCituliob, and it was ratreediitit to mArriaiu;" 
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nfiCC£sar>* for the inclusion of the fnthor lu the faioily, which 
tlicreforc did not take pla^^e until much 

Nature it&elf teaches the mother to regard her child as a part 
of herself, even after it has left her ’a'omb. During its early yeara^ 
under primitive couditions, it heloogs to its mother like a member 
of her body, by which alone it lives. Mother love is the first 
social irijstinctp*“* and a mother-righi the first social order,^”^ 
Since the cMld is a part of the mother herself^ she has a right 
to it more indubitahle than any other legal relationship of 
primitive times. The stern side of this right is revealed in a later 
77 In times of distress^ when self-interest and the interest of 

society tremble in the balancei when the primary instinct con¬ 
flicts with the socialp and self-preservation with mother lovep 
mother-right, with the cold logic characteristic of prunitive times, 
decider in favor of the more immediate advantage, of the one 
directly porcej^tible to the senses. The child b tJie victim of the 
conflict and has ne\^er an advocate. When developing cult ideas 
have sanctioned this sacriflee of mother love^ there appears for 
the first time a pervereion of human foresight, which is fre¬ 
quently found where the more primitive foresight comes into 
conflict with the more advanced. Among savage peoples of some 
culture, according to evidence of the most mcontrovertible sort, 
infanticide is an exceedingly popiilar method of primitive fore- 
Bight.^®“ Mankind %vould liave been nipped in the hud, as it w-ere, 
if this eSipedient had been common wHth primitive man. We 
must therefore assume that his food cares did not drive him to it 
in }j 35 original home, taut rather that he w^as forced to it only 
after he had begun to wage a harder struggle for existence in 
more remote regions. But the formal right of the mother dates 
from the time of the simplest social forms. 

Thus by nature mother and nursling form a tiny social group, 
the germ or all forms of the family* The deeper we delve into 
primitive times, the more impossible becomes tite existence of 

Westermarek, however, regards thn fetber jia aa od^nnl element m 
the hilmiLb liutLily {/iutnan L 3T-^7. (Ed J 
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th^ baby nitliout this original assorntjoiip which is created by 
nature aud based on the sacrifice of mother love. But the primitive 
age also pro’^dded that this union should not be dissolved when 
the immediate compulsion of nature ceased. We recall that wean¬ 
ing and puberty must tben, presimimg a sou them cUtnatej have 
come voty dose together. As a result of thiE circumstance the 
adokseeut child necessarily became personally aware of his 
absolute dependence upon his niotlier^ and the consciousness of 
this fact carried over into the rapidly approaching time of his 
personal independence. This consciousness, which is an enduring 
one in man alone of nil living being*, developed into a sort of 
instinctive esteem for the mother and became the cement of an 
ns^ociatiun which in even the moet highly endowed animals Is 
dissolved again by nature. 

None of the nobler social sentiments seems so deeply and uni¬ 
versally ingrained in man as the high e^steem for the mother^ 
the love of her child for her, Escplorers like Livingstone have 
beard the name of the mother escape like a prayer from the 
lips of callous savagea in moments of sudden fright, and in those 
CJCtensive regions where u special cultural development has 
75 reduced wonian as such to a miserable elave, the woman as 
mother, in sharp contrast thereto, enjoys unbounded respect, 
Deep in the interior of Africa, in the regions of crude Moham¬ 
med arJsm as well as in the ^'heathen Btates/" the person of the 
king's mother stands c^'^en today, in contrast to all the other 
folkways, like a sacred image taken from the sepulcher of a long 
vanished age. And it is this same oiaterual figure which tlie 
oldest oulta of all peoples have set upon the altar. These are 
aundvftls wJuch extend beyond primitive times. Their value is 
betrayed by the mute strangeuess with which they stand out in 
stark contradiction to their surroundings, Etlmolo^* would seek 
in vain among savage peoples for a feeling toward the father of 
equal depth and tondeniess; even among civilizied |>eoples a fine 
dktinciiou between the two seutlmeatfi should be easy to 
recognise. 

We good reason to assume that the concept of the father 
in our sense was unknown to primitive times.*“ This idea even 
in much later times subject to many vicissitudes and changes 

^^®Scc belowjr pp. 3'!9-51- (Ed,) 
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itt meaning. A connectian between father and child could not have 
been pcrcci^^ed by the latter before tlie creation of marriage in 
the stricter sense. There was? no perceptible bond between them 
until tlie father participated in tliie support of the child, for the 
physiological connection could not he discovered hy the child- 
But even had it been iverceived, it would have been without sig¬ 
nificance for primitive social organization, as is proved by many 
much later societies. 

On the other hand^ about tlie mother as a center there natur¬ 
ally formed a small human group united by U\Tng together from 
earliest childhood on. Xot a decade elapsed between the weaning 
of a female child and the appearance of another generation. This 
short period could not in most cases have been enough to make 
the young niotlier forget her relation to her oivn mother Her 
children were also assjociated through lier with the same group. 
D^o division of labor as yet lore tliem away. Girls and boys, the 
latter not yet possKsing artificial weapons, roamed together in 
search of fruitSp seeds, grubs, and shellfish. The young, without 
special incentive, would no more have rejected the experience of 
their elders in seeking out the places richest in booty than yonng 
birds would seek migratoiy' routes far from their parents. Thus 
w'itb man, ns wdth the birds of passage, there developed of neces¬ 
sity a group in which the younger ivere chained to the older by 
habit, the youngest by natural dependence, from which they 
could only gradually escape. The girls of the group aided in 
79 binding the young men to it. They belonged to the whole group 
as objcch^ of sjexual mdulgence until maternity put an end to 
this life for years. ConsanguiniLy ss yet formed no obstacle to 
sexual mtercourse. Tlie nature of the ease still forbade any such 
limitation of choice, A group of this sort may be called a '^tribe.*’ 
The terms and gens'* should be reserved for a later 

historical phenomenon. 

At an early period the bond which held such a tribe together 
must have been reenforced by the first naive speculation, formu¬ 
lating the coneept of consanguinity. TIue may be assigned to a 
very early age, for it is hartlly beyond the range of thought of 
primitive nifkn, which was limited to what concerned his owm 
person. Moreover, Uiis concept, m we shall repeatedly see, is 
' one of the stock of ideas common to all mankind without excep¬ 
tion, and it mui?t therefore have been acquired very early. 
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Finally^ its very ffubstnnce gives evidence of a naive and super¬ 
ficial mode of combining perceptions of the external ’?rorli 

Such inferences of primitive tinies passed over aa facts into 
the mental inheritance of mankind. The peculiar manner in which 
the ideas thus arrived at and tranEinitted have continued to 
operate as factors in culture history' long after their basis has 
been destroyed by later knowledge conMitutes one of the most 
interesting my&teries of cultural cv^olution, which seems at limes 
to follow strict logic and yet go often to pursue steps so utterly 
illogical as to provoke our amaxenLcnt. We have elsewhere 
called this remarkable and significant phenomenon the taw of 
conipatibililp.^^^ This law" seems capable of explaining a large 
number of logical capers in the dev^elopment of popular ideas 
which arc surprising often to the point of drollness^ and of 
showing that it is always fimdameotalty the same logic which* 
by treating elements of entirely dissimilar origin as of equal 
value> produces fonns which can no longer find the slightest 
basis in the critically examined realities of nature. 

The nature of this law may be well obsen^ed in the subject 
at hand, and for that reason wc mention it here. To primitive 
man, w'itb powers of observation such as he had, it appeared^ and 
thereafter stood uushakeni that it Wfis equality or rather unity 
of bIwKt in a very literal sense which established what we call 
kinship, or more precisely consanguinity or blood relationship— 
a temj still expressive of the early concej>tion—and that this 
SO unity of the vital fluid had its source in the mother and in Iier 
alone. From this fundamental conception there were then deduced 
with all logical consistency a multitude of later ideas, practical 
courges of action^ legal principles, and customs of every sort- 
But human discernment advanced, rriticizing and correcting it¬ 
self* and arrived much later at the fact that the father too has 
a tuaterial part in ttie creation of a now' life. Indeed in a certain 
pcricKl of shariJ reaction thi^ view gained the upper hand so 
completely that the child was believed to be derived from the 
paternal substance alone/^^ 

Now one might expect tfiat this new idea would necessarily 

^'■SpcDccr 3 *l 4 Ci calls attcniion to "flow rradily primitive mcD, low in 
ititchiif(?iicp oiiii wltliout knowlwJgc, niuy tntertjLLn coapoplioiifl whiiib are 
Ttiutuahy dwtnwtjvt^' (Pnfndp^e* (*} ^no/o^p I, lTI-2), (Ed.) 
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nol duly have eorrected and supplanted the old conception, but 
also at the same time have done away with the ideas, coureea of 
action, legal principles, and customs logically deduced from it, 
to set up new ones in their place. This, however, did not occur. 
Bationa] thought had not yet achieved dominance. Strict logic 
had produced the deductions, but it was not logic which pre- 
sen-ed them in the life of mankincL The individual accepted them 
without verification as a treasure of group experience. Thar 
logical foundation had given way, but the deductions thcinselvcs 
continued in full force. Their existence was sufficiently justified 
by the fact that they were part of the treasure of experience 
handed down from the past. Men, in whose minds rational 
thought had not yet attained undisputed dominioo, no more 
doubted the reality of these traditional ideas than they did the 
existence of the sun and moon. Thenceforth a new fundamental 
conception and a complex of old deductions ejdeted side by side 
ill spite of their inherent contradiction. This relation is what we 
call compatibiUty in culture history. It sometimes even liappens 
that man is satisfied to draw a practical deduction from new 
knowledge in one direction only, and in all else to preserve the 
old conception itself along with the new one, ignoring their 
contradiction. In every such case there appear phenomena which, 
by BTi extension of an expresaion used by Max Muller in m3'‘tb- 
ology, might be called the irrational in culture history. 

Among the Choctaws on the Indian reservations the father is 
now, as with ua, the dominant element in the family. Why then 
must it always be the mother’s uterine brother, the maternal 
uncle, who places tlie child in school?*'* It is a manifestation of 
the principle tliat the uncle, not the father, is of the same blood 
81 as the child and is its nearest male relative. Such a phenomenon 
in its isolation we call a cultural ffurtrftiaf.*** 

W'o can eoBilj' understand how primitive man arrived at this 
conception of blood relations hip if wc lay aside all modem 
physiological knowledge and look at the facts as primitive man 
saw them. To liiro the participation of the man in the sex act 
eccmed to serve only to stanch the woman^s flow of blood. To 
this stanching a new life owed its existence. It was a new 

n»yrQTl!iiJi, of Cotimfflffuiniiy, p. 158. <Ed.) 
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manifesistion of ilint blood. The child n'as formed froin tbe blood 
of its mother.’*’ 

Acfordingly all those in whataoever generation who were de¬ 
scended—in the maternal line, of courae—from the same original 
mother possessed the some blood. They were all blood brethren, 
in a literal sense blood related. This relationship embraced the 
whole group or tribe. According to its bask principle no degrees 
of kinship were conceivable. Every indi'vidtml member possessed 
the same blood, the same bond of kinship encompassed the 
whole tribe, and the only distinction that could assert itself w’as 
that between the diBcrent generations. Tlirough such distinctions 
alone was the way paved to degrees of relationship in our mod¬ 
em sense. 

This fact is perfectly confirmed by ttie rudimentary systems 
of consanguinitj' of savage peoples, upon tbe investigation of 
which Morgan '** and Lubbock in particular, each in his own 
w'By, have expended the greatest pains. Alorgan deserves tbe 
credit for ha\’iiig assembied with extraordinary’ labor an impos¬ 
ing mass of aiiiterial, but Lubbock seems to us often more correct 
in his interpretation of the facts. \Vc agree with him that even 
the most surjirising agreement betaxen the oldest systema of 
consanguinity' of peoples on opposite sides of the earth does not 
prove their close ctimological affinity', but is rather only e^’idence 
tliat the Biimc conclusions liave been drawn everywhere from the 
same natural elements.***’ 

But we must also dissent somewhat from Lubbock in that we 
can not accept bis distinction between the first stage of social 
oiganiiation and the second. He maintains tbat, in the former, 
relationship was based purely and simply on tribal organiza¬ 
tion, whereas in tbe latter it was traced through the mother.’” 

S2 In our opinion his second etage is merely a continuation of the 
first, nnd the distinction does not involve n new basic principle. 
Even on the first stage, which is most eloquently represented by 
the kinship systems of the Hnwaiians and the Kingsmill 
fslandcra,’** the very idea of the tribe was dependent upon 

Sumoer acd Keller, Scitnet «/ Society, HI, lOQS. C!£d,) 
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possesion of a common ancestral mother and the consequent 
community of blood* 

According to the evidence of these ancient syaterns, primitive 
man was satishcd to difitinguish between membership and non- 
membership in the tribe. Every one who did not actually belong 
to the tribe must have been regarded as alien, for we must 
assume that primitive mans ^itb bis entirely undeveloped his¬ 
torical sense and his mere germ of a social organization^ pre¬ 
served no tradition of the possible remote kinship between one 
tribe and anotlier. If a part of a tribe became separated, it 
became actually estranged from the parent group in a very 
few generations] and historical recollection did not as yet 
extend far enough to presen'e the nature of its genealogical 
connection. 

The provisions of these primitix^ systems bear the stamp of 
that uncompromising logical consistency which so frequently 
characterizes primitive times. Whoever was not alien belonged 
to llie tribe, nn<l because there was only one blood in the tribe, 
each member was related to every other iu tlie very same way. 
How indeed could the bloody derived in each case from the same 
source, ha%c been altered by the nearness or rcmotcnesa of the 
connection? The word “consanguine'^ (of the same blood) is 
much more in keeping wdth the sense of primitive times than is 
the more iii?ual term “related.*' In view of the above, a child 
could not be in any higher degree consanguine with its own 
mother than with its most remote collateral relative, provided 
he belonged to the same tribe- Hence the language of tribes which 
have presert'ed tJiese primitive conceptions had no oceasion to 
develop words to designate degrees of consanguinity or relation¬ 
ship in our sense. All that was distinguishable within the same 
general consanguinity were the different gcaemdons or age- 
S3 ^adcs^“ within the tribe* Only for these could primitive man 
have originated distinguishing name^. Btit the tribe did not dis¬ 
card this vocabularj' when from nay cause it advanced to a classic 
bcation of degrees of relationship in a later tense. It merely 
transferred the old name:^ to the new concepts. 

The system of the Kingsniill Islanders w ill serve as an example, 
although the terminology can mtumUy be given only in transla¬ 
tion. According to this anrieut ^system my mother's brother is 

Rivei^, Social OrganUaiian, pp, ISS'S. (Ed.) 
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Cfllleii tny ^'father," hia son my ^^brother,^' his son or my uncle*? 
grandson my ^'thild and liis sou or my uncle's great- 

grandson iny gran dell ild male/' Likewise my father*® sister^ 
my mothcr*s sister, and my own mother nre all my ‘^mothers,” 
and my fatber^s brother my “father/^ The sons of all these 
mothers and fathers are my ^^brothers/* their grandsons my 
“children/* and their greal-grandsons my “grandehililreu.” Also 
my grandfather's brother is ray “grandfather/^ niy brother*® son 
my “child/* and this “cliild's*’ child my “grandchild/* Likewise 
my siater *3 sons are my “children/' etc.^* 

Tiiis system, wliich, by the way, i® primitive only in this one 
respect^®* since it has already adopted kinship through the 
father, seems, w'ith the raany mothers and fathers w’bich it assigtis 
to every person and the cliildren and gramlchildren w^hich it 
attributefi to the childless, completely puzaUng and devoid of 
all logic if we insist on regartliDg it as a sv^stem of s^lationship 
in our sense. However^ it is only a proof that this island group 
has preserved in its language a survival from the primitive age 
when consanguinity in the tribe w^as regarded aa self-evident, but 
not degrees of consanguinity, because according to strict logic 
the latter could not be reconciled with a general identity of 
blood. 

Therefore the names which we now translate, and perhaps 
justly, as father, mother, child, etc,, certainly had no such mean¬ 
ing originally, but designated purely and simply the different 
age-groups witldn a general and identical relationship* If w'c 
place ourselves in the system as '"we,” these names doubtless once 
meant respectively only the oklest, the old, we, the young, the 
younger or small, the smallest. All those in our owu age-grade, 
tliose covered by “ive/* are our “brothers.*' This hoids true of 
&4 the members of eveiy^ age-grade; all fathers, for example, ace 
'"brothers'* to each other. The other designations naturally ehift 
according to the generation to which the speaker bdonp. In this 
way at the same time the only natural degrees of subordination 
amoce! tribal members ctxirdinate in blood were sufficiently char¬ 
acterized. It is still customary' among the North American 
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luiliiiDia for people to address one i^nother by titles correspond¬ 
ing to their age felalion.^-* 

Not until a tribe had advanced from this primitive condition 
to the point of distinguishing the degrees of actual genealogical 
connection and giving them special names, did the older terms 
undergo that restricrion of meaning which readers their trans¬ 
lation so open to misinterpretation. We can readily perceive that 
the old mdiscriminatc use of a p or generation names for de¬ 
grees of relationsliip was in keeping with the actual life condi¬ 
tions in a tribal community and tliat there woa no need to define 
kinship more accurately so long as circumstancea remained un¬ 
changed. The child, when he outgrew his mother^s care, became 
independent, and nobody posscsiied a special duty of guardianship 
over him. Leading the life of the tribCt he properly belonged to 
it alone. No indmduah but only the experience of the older 
generational could compel bis submission. 

But wc can hardly conceive of the relation of the ^^mothera^^ 
of a tribe to the nujaieg children as conununnl in this sense. 
Ju&t as the germ of social orgaoi^eation is found in the peculiar 
relation of mother and child, so too the first impuliie toward prog¬ 
ress in the conception of kinship is probably to be sought in the 
same relntiotuship. It is liardly conceiviable that even the language 
of primitive times did not possess, besides the age-grade terms, 
a gpeeiol w'ord for this relation, a word which for some reason 
or other ive do not encounter in the sj^terns. In this connection 
the w'dl-known fact siiggests itself that many languages have two 
words for a parent: one the pet name lieard in the nursery, the 
other announcing the degree of relationship. By the former word 
without further qualification the child designates its uvn mother. 
There was probably a term of this sort even in primitive times 
to denote this unique relationship as such, while the names for 
mother in the systems applied merely to the women of the higher 
age-grade. Perhaps m ourselves $till harbor an instinctive feeling 
of this $ort. We are ready to call any old woman ^^mother “ but 
we address only out actual mothers with the pet name of baby 
talk. 

SS As has already been brought out, it Impossible to speak of 
matririionial relations ^iUiin a primitive group without mudng 
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CDDcepts. Any eource which might she'll light upon the nature of 
the intercourse of tlic sexes would certainly, however, he ^g- 
ni^cant. Alorgan's later work, to be sure, would seem to alTord 
us ft fairly clear insight into these primitive conditions. He calls 
the organiiatioD described above not inaptly the ‘^coDsangulne 
family” and dletinguishes from it as the next stage of develop¬ 
ment ft type of group marriage, for which be borrows the term 
“punaluan family” from the Haa'aiian sj'stcm of relationship,"* 
In tJte former, the eonsangtiine family, the boundaries between 
the different generations arc said to liavc acted os legal obstaclee 
to sexual intercourse, while each individual age-grade formed a 
marriage group. Thus all “fathers” and "mothers” had inter¬ 
course with each other iKjlj'andrously and polygynously, and like- 
tvisc all “brothers" and “sisters,” while intercourse between mem¬ 
bers of the two generations was prohibited.'** The advance to 
the "punaluan family" then took place aUegediy through a tend¬ 
ency to e-xtend the obstacles to sexual intercourse into the indi¬ 
vidual age-grades themselves, separating brothers and sisters in 
the modern sense or rather the children of the same mother. In 
this way there resulted a group or community of brothers- 
and sistera-in-law living in communal intercouTBe, from which 
were excluded, however, the tnic sisters of the brothers-in-Jaw 
fpMfia/ufl) and the true brothers of the sisters-in-law. Natural 
selection then took care of further progress in the direction of 
similar restrictions ngniost close inbreeding.*** 

The foundation of this system, however, is entirely inadequate, 
for it is really based on a misunderstanding of the systems of 
consanguinity in question. We must not fall into the error of 
regarding the terms of the Kingsmill and Hawaiian si'stems in 
our modern sense and of interpreting them according to genea¬ 
logical systems of a very recent type. Only if we do so, only if 
we conceive that all the brothers in one age-grade regarded all 
the men in the next higher group as their fathers in a modem 
sense and all in the next lower as their true sons, docs it seem to 
follow that each age-grade necessarily constituted an exclusive 
marriage group from which members of the next higher and next 
lower generations were delaarred. The reader may decide from 
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S6 tbe above wbetJjer Morgan has not given the name^ too definite a 
meaning. If he has, hU interpretation rests on a wealc foundation. 

The situation is similar with respect to the alleged advance 
to the '^punahian family."' Morgan bases it on the fact Lkil 
the more advaoecd kinship s>^stems of the Indians seek to dis- 
tinguMi in name between the true father ami the mother's 
brother ami father's brotber. We must admit this advance, al¬ 
though it exceeds somewhat the liinita of this chapter. Of the 
eighteen systems compared by LuhI>ock/^“ fourteen attempt to 
distinguish the mother's brother from the true father b}'' restrict* 
ing the old name to the latter and choosing a new one for the 
former. The Japanese call him the **aecond little father;'^ all the 
other thirteen systems use a word translated as '‘lincle." It must 
have ^med le^s important lo differentiate the father's brother 
from him^ and only eight of the sj^stems attempted to do so* 
The Miciuacs and Japanese choose the term “bttle father;” 
three systems add a word translated by the prefix **etep-” and 
probably iueaning little more than **strange;^^ the others use 
^^uncle"' for the father^a brother also. 

In a hcdutiftil example of compatibility l^ubboek liaa furnished 
at the same time an excellent demonstration that the aj'^stems 
which have thus advanced must also be the most recent. Al¬ 
though a correction was undertaken in the names of tlie older 
generation, those of the youngerp being of less importance^ were 
often left unchanged. Thu3 in many of tljcsc systems my mother*5 
brother is, to be surCt my '^nnde/' but lii^ son is still called my 
'"brother” and Jus graud^n my *'sod.'' Such a combination aeems 
highly illogical and inconsistent. It is only explicable by the hV’* 
fiothesis that in these sy^iteme “father" waa formerly used in 
place of ^'irnclet'' in other words that these systems are tJic 
more recent and Jiave resulted from the buproveraent of older 
ones. 

Xow Morgan again invests tbe old names iiith a modem mean¬ 
ing when he makes the uncle*® lys^s of the name of father 
equivalent to an exclusion from the community of sexual in¬ 
dulgence, or raiher ficrives it therefrom. Since this connection 
does not seem self-evident to tis, wc shall to seck^ in ifcg 
proper jdaeCp other causes for this dcvclopinent, especially as we 
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are unable to recogniie jn tfie circumstances of the nmtemally 
organized family of primitive times a material ba^is for the 
tcodency to establish marriage restrictions. Moreover, Morgan 
appealed for this only to the effects of natural selection and 
S7 accordingly left it open to doubt hy what ehaneo man miglit 
have been brought to tJiis course, 

In this connection^ to anticipate furthor^ may name two 
out of the many |>cissible factors which could have led to this 
nd^'arice in nomenefature^ They both belong to a much later 
age^ so that we shall have to diifcusa them again in connection 
with other phenomena^ where they will appear in their true light. 
The first factor is the imj^ortance of the father ap|)earing ivith 
the development of a niarriiige imnitutioD in the strict sense. 
Although the mother's uterine brother had formerly been the 
child's nearest male relative in the tribe, he had to yield as 
soon os the procreator wm recognised as the true father. He 
would then have to recciTi'C a distinguishing name^ the new one 
in the fourteen sj-^tems mentioned above. 

The second factor i$ that of C-vogAmyp which appears at a 
much later time and among a more limited number of tribte. 
Morgan without adequate grounds rejects this phenomenon to¬ 
gether with tlic name given it by Mcl^mniin,^“ But there exists 
an overwlielming array of facts and survivals which prme that 
a later form of marriage in coiuiection wdth the reconciliation 
of previously isolated tribes brought it aliout that a man could 
win a write only from a diflferent tribe. But since kinship was 
still reckoned through tfie mother^ exogamy necessarily produced 
a situation where the father w'as always a stranger to the tribe 
of \m child. Even though he himself, as the procreator of the 
childt might be included among its "fathers/' Hus could no 
longer be the case wiLli his brothers. As strangers to the tribe, 
they could not be counted among tlie fathers of the iribe with¬ 
out a distinguishing auxiliary name. Thus can be explained the 
other improvctiient over the kinship nomenclature of primitive 
times. 

Thus we are left with no support for conceiving of any restric¬ 
tion on the intercourse of the sexes in pritiutivc time^ other 
than that offered by nature herself. Only in so far as nature es- 
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c^luded the rind oldest getiemtions# can iiitcfcourse have 

been confined to a few proximate age-grades. Witldn tliei*e groups 
a man associated nith several women and a woman with several 
Indeed there have been presented until late historical 
times some very eloquent survivals^ from which it is apparent 
that thia practice was once regarded as a lawful state. Some of 
them have bwn more than survivals^ and others have shriveled 
8S into a form so harmless that they have been able thus to sundve 
until today. Among the former is the exposure of matiiring girb 
to the mil of all the tribal members, an ancient practice which 
exists today in West Africa exactly as the wTiters of antiquity 
reported it with astonishment of the peoples of Syria and Baby¬ 
lonia. It includes a particular form o| religious prostitution and a 
number of historical wedding customs. The second group is 
represented by similar customs in our time. A more detailed 
discussion of these practices will be reserved until later.We 
merely mention them here as autliority for our view that in primi¬ 
tive times the supply of women must have been esteemed by the 
tribe as a common source of pleasure, the enjo^^ment of which 
should be denied to no one w'bo belonged to the tribe when the 
time was ripe for it. 

Nevertheless it would be a mistake to depict the animal nature 
of these relations too vividly.*” Bachofen, who firet conceived 
and demonstrated the revolutiouar)' but now accepted idea of an 
earlier coudition of the family^ based his conclusions, net on the 
ethnographical facts of today,, but almost exclusively on an 
enormous acquaiuLance with the literature of antiquity, and thus, 
following the taste of Ids time, introduced and interwove myth 
and symbolism into his presentation in a way which does not 
ahvays further his cause. By thus introducing the term *'swamp 
reproduction^^ for the age of promiscuous unions,^be suggests 
in mankind a condition of exuberant fecundity comparable with 
the teeming fertility of nature in the humid soil of the equatorial 
jungles. This idea is verj" mucli in need of correetion. 

We must take into account the natural inten'als in the sexual 

mSee Appendix A. CM) 

bpiow. pp. 207-23, fEd.) 

Ethackfrophy indicates, ecrntmiy to the popular nctioa, that aav- 
fl«ea are aesuahy cold tathfcr than the reverw. See Sumner and Keller, 
o/ Socicti;^ nip 14M^7. (Ed.) 

15'Bachofco, pp, ID, 30, 50, el fnimm. 
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impulse, the lark of the stimulus of the iraagmation, the absence 
of the love motive, the all-exhausting food cares, the mother's 
long period of renunciation, her early fadJug due to incessant 
labor and the burden of care for her children, and many other 
coDEideratioos. can not possibly regard the tribes of primi¬ 
tive times as especially populous. Tlie difficulty of rearing cliil* 
dren set a limit to rapid increase. Along with a low birth rate, 
the mortality among the aged must have been considerable ow¬ 
ing to the lack of any provision for the infirm. Thus the group 
probably always had but a limite<l number of members. More¬ 
over, since it had no relstiona of any kind with any other tribe, 
since it was surrounded by a ring of enemies, of '‘barbarians,’'^ 
89 each group was dependent upon itself in regard to Us sexual 
needs. Endogamy prev'ailed as the natural, because the only pos¬ 
sible, state of things/" 

It is easj' to calculate how limited the opportunity for satis¬ 
faction must have been, as far as the men were concerned. If 
we assume the numerical proportion of the sexes to have been 
approximately equal, all the men except the boj-s and the very 
aged would lia%x constituted an active element. Tho number of 
available women, however, would Have been greatly reduced by 
immaturity', the duty of nursing, and natural periods. Thus even 
with an equal distribution of the sexes the tribe might fre¬ 
quently liav'B experienced a lack of available women, all the 
more so if we assume that the law of the prepondemnee of male 
birtlis operated also in primitive times. Consequently even under 
such simple conditions and in spite of the liberty of indulgence 
a considerable measure of ahstinenee was imposed by nature 
herself. 

From the point of view of the other sex the situation was 
re^'ersed. The woman did not lack attention from the moment of 
maturity on; indeed she w'as tlireatenetl liy an excess of in¬ 
dulgence. But she paid for it sooner or later with a hca\'y burden 
and years of forced denial. If this maternal duty of retiunebtion, 
still held saered by many savage .\frican tribes, tverc broken, 
the result was a loss in the numbers of the tribe. A group in 

Mon?iiii, Ancient SoeietT/, p. 401: Stimaer, FeUkwa^, p, 4S3: 
Sunmerr RDd Keller, ^cnee of Society. HI, 1507-8. Gontniy views an 
oririaiil endosBinv are espewsed in Mdvepnaa, itaeicn/ i/«i(orp, pp, 109- 
20: Spencpr, //nnciples of Sodoiom. 1. OtI: Westemarek, f/umon Mor- 
riaee, IT, 307; Wilkcn. yersprcvit Oesdaiften, I, 371 -J, (Ed.) 
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’which the miffing mothei^ were not inviolable would have de- 
generated and become extinct. A& soon, however, m a eertain 
meiisure of forcfsight arosCp it harbored another danger of a 
almilar nature. The prospect of a subsequent period of renuncia- 
tiou led to attempts to compeusate for it in advance. This cus- 
tom^ still widespread today, can not hav*e been condutive to the 
fruit fulnei=5i of the unions, 

Practicftlly nothing remains, therefore, w'hich would lead ns 
to compare the birth rate and population gro^nh of primitive 
times to tiie luxuriant vegetation of ewamps incubated by the 
tropical eun. On the contrary^ we can assume only an extremely 
slow rate of increase, So long as each person in general sovight 
his own food, and no cod^’^emtion nr division of labor, in short 
no socially organized foresight, esii^ted, a mini mum rate of in¬ 
crease in the tribe would not be felt os a drawbacks But ’with 
every advance in organization the weaknesses of this condition 
must liave become more perceptible. It will be our nesd task to 
acquaint ourselves with the various ways and means which led 
in one way or another to new social fonns. 

This first social state of mankind may be called the primitive 
famityJ^ In it the fundamental L^nstructive principle is matri- 
lineal descent, the determination of membcrsliip by derivation 
from the same mother. U'crc it desirable to designate this position 
of the mother^ which is at first only of genealogical significance, 
in a different sense, in terms of a principle of s<H'ial organiza¬ 
tion, it might be called “primitive mother-rightThe qualify¬ 
ing adjective is ntcessarv', for two new factors of progress shortly 
appear, a divds^ion of labor and a marriage union, which distin¬ 
guish it from the mother-right of a later stage, mother-right in 
the strict sense of the word- When the woman as mothert through 
her positioti gained on the fir&t slage, acquirer control of the 
organized labor in woman's economic sphere, and when, no 
longer unconditionally prostituted to the men of the tribe^ she 
demands through the marriage union the conperntJoTi of the 
man in the support of the fiousehold, riie ekvates herself to an 
actually dominant position in the home.^'**^ 

We have tlius far barely touched the question of the relations 
of these matrilioeal primitive families to each othcr^ There is^ 

below. Chap. VI, (Ed.J 

ii“Sw below. Chop. Vn. {Ed.) 
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however, very little to add. \V« need only mention that the 
discoverers of Kew Zealand nnd Australia all emidlasize the com¬ 
plete dispersion of the iwpulation into tiny groups, very' similar 
to our primitive family, which lived utterly without connection 
with each other, indeed in a perpetual stote of war. Wherever, 
as in Xew Zealand, cannibalism was superimposed oti this dis¬ 
organized condition, the diicorerere could not avoid predicting 
the future downfall of the people. It seemed that they must 
inevitably exhaust and coiisunie one another. Each tribe re¬ 
garded its neighbor as a herd of wild animals from which n 
piece of meat might be obtained if opjjortunity presented. Re¬ 
prisals would then follow. The tribes organized against one an¬ 
other not so much for war as for hnoting. 

And yet tlicre can be no doubt that all these tribes, in ao 
far as tJiey are of the game racial tyi^, can only have originated 
by fission front older ones. As to the reasons for their estrange- 
nienl, it seems necessary merely to reiwat in brief w'hnt has 
already been stated above. In as much as tiie principle of blood 
unity. logically adhered to, docs not recogniie distinetions and 
91 degrees of kinship, it could not become the basis for a system 
of varying ciegrees of relationship between separate tribes. As 
long lii^ a group remembered that a neighboring tribe, which 
had perhaps broken away to secure n better food supply, was 
related to itself by blood through its motliers, the latter was not 
an alien trilw. Its people tvere full and complete members of 
the fonner. even if they gathered their mussels in a different 
|)ond, for these things did nut disturb the old family principle. 
But when this memory' faded, there was no longer any conceiv¬ 
able cunnectiou or tic between them; the other tril)e were 
straDgere, and only as such was their independence recognized. 
On a later stage we shall encounter a number of artilidul means 
by which tribal membership was preserv'ed, so that tribes dwell¬ 
ing interspersed among others or scattered over many' miles of 
territory' could always recognize their own members, but the na¬ 
ture of these means indicates that they could not have been 
invented in primitive times. In view of the absence of artilieial 
aids as well as of a historical sense, the luetnory of common blood 
must niituraliy have faded easily and often. This explains why, 
in contrast to historical times in which the amalgamation of 
old grouj>s is mucli more frequent than the foituation of new 
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OiieSj Use prelutstorie period was characteriEcd by great prodtictiv- 
itj' in tJie creation of new tribes. 

We must assume that within these primitive groups sacial 
foresight was of the lowest type. Since the entire energy' of the 
iDdl\’idual was expended, in his own mamtenance without prepa¬ 
ration for die futuTOp none was left over for the care of the skk 
and disabled. The numerous stindvak of the ahandonment of 
the sick and the old are derived from primitive times, even though 
the custom of putting an end to their misery by killing them 
may belong to a later age. Nevertheless the more or less uncon¬ 
scious guidance and example in the food-quest^ furnished by the 
older and more experienced generations to the younger ones upon 
their reaching maturity, provided a social impulse/*^ Thus the 
mere fact that the young necessarily adhered to the old from 
natural habit as well as from the idea of the blood bond con¬ 
tained a germ and beginning of ^ial foresight. 

Outside of the group, however, reigned utter indifference and 
hostilityAll that man has in comnioo with his Idlowg evicted 
at firat only within the family group, aud it is more than prob¬ 
able that the primitive equivalents of our word applied 

92 only to the members of one's owti tribe. This alone can explain 
why even today such nii exceedingly large number of original 
tiative tribal names edincidc in meaning "^men"^ or “people. 
Such a name is spoken with a suggestion of pride. Every tiny 
tribe regards itself as the association of the first men, as the 
center of the visible world,**' Round about it lies the wilderness 
of **bafbarism/* wdiich is always the popular name for the oppo¬ 
site of “humanity.^' The situation is ever the eame, and it went 
to extremes in the highest chilizations of the past. To the Greeks, 
as is well known, there existed outside of themselves only a 

poopif? in low^r dviL'totiDn pro&t moro by tbe wi^iam wid 
cQimseE of the apied thim tbo«i in higlier civiUsmtion, nnd are educated 
bv tbiA c^Kpcincncn to respect acd value the &g€id'* tSuenaer, p. 

322). ( Ed . J 

tn&n regank atrangeja wM keUn^ of hoiFti]it>' and eus- 
piciofi" Ityetic Roue, p. (Ed.) 

a rule it ia found that ftatiin; peoplcg nail themaelvea men. Otbcrra 
Qjt* ^mtihiag cb^pediapa net ikdncd—buL not tnni men” (Sumacr^ 
FolhuMjfSf p. 14). also below, pp. 39^^ [ Kcllfsr, Evolution^ 

p. 5S, (EdJ 

“EEJmcHTentnisiD is the technical name for thw rJew of things in 
whieli cme's o^*ii i^pvup is the rimUsr of eircrythiiiB, and all othera aio 
ocnled and mted with refercnisc to W* {Summer, Fofku»y¥, 13)« See alao 
KcUcr, Sadetof pp. 57-60. (Ed.) 
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world of barbarians^ aod to tho Chin^ today outside of their 
own Middle Kingdom there exists officially only a "horde of 
barbarians/' The higher the social foresight within a group, 
the greater must seem the gulf which separates it from the 
world of barbarians aud strangers. Toward them there can be 
neither consideration nor obligation^ for the$e arise only within 
the group and are ohaer^’ed only there/ 

Since we see the path of dipdlixation advancing toward the 
ideal goal of including all mankind in the benehts of aocial 
foresight we must look for the opposite extreme in primitive 
limes, at the bcgiujitng of all cultural development/*^ Then we 
can be surprised only at how infinitely small the world seemed 
to primitive man. But we must accustom ourselves to this con¬ 
ception. He could obtain his ideas only from the sphere of bis 
experience, and ibis must have been extremely limited for all 
his mobility. Much later, when isolated tribes attempted to 
establish a social bond between one another, a primary allionce 
of three, or at the most four, tribes was usually quite sufficient, 
because only that many were in actual contact with each other. 
Primitive man could not often have exceeded this limit in his 
knowledge of peoples. 

His cosmic conceptions must perforce have been as limited 
in scope ns bb ethnolo^. To him the world was necessarily 
first and last the ?uin of wdiiit he actually saw^ This included 
the moving lights of the heavens* Even if he had actually Ijcen 
inclined to man^e! at commonplace phenomena ivhich did not 
require his assistance, his astonishment al what they seemed to 
Ijte would have been veiy* much less than ours at what they are. 
Of cosmic space and cosmic bodies with their incomprehensible 
93 dimensions primitive man saw nothing Evidence of this is fur¬ 
nished by those Poljmcsians who^ when first visited by white 
men from across the eca, confidently assumed that such widely 

msliJf^ Chinese as to the RomanB elLL foreigner ire bsrbftTians'' 
{ViusaiJ^ yuiiimn FoUf. p. 51). 

i«4 insiders in a we-group juo in a leJ&tion of peace, order, 3aw* 
^overmriEtit, ansi £iiilu&ti^% u? liacb other. Their ivlntfoii to all outsideia, 
or Otiior$-fn^ups, is one ol wnr and plimder'^ {Sumner^ Fotkva^^ p. 
Cktditigiii Jiiid Luken this pntieipit?, «ndcr [b& name of ‘^Gonscioiisnes of 
kind/' 08 tho b^sis of his i^iatem of sacLology {Principkz of 
IT-IS ft (Kd.) 

For a disenssjon of "'priniitivo atomism" sec Suimacr and Killer, 
Stncwcc 0} L IC-IO. (Ed.> 
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traveled men must also huve beea to the sun aoU moon.*" The 
fact that tlds experience had never hap|>cDed to the^e people 
t henisoivoa did mi distuib tlicir conclusion in the least. It could 
not be shaken until experience to the contrary was established 
for all parts of the earth* But primitive man was so infinitel^^ 
fur removed from such a comprehensive point of view that his 
naiTOwne^ of outlook was the most distiDguishiag characteristic 
of his entire mode of thoughL 

Did primitive man possess reli^on? This is one of the 
most mooted questions of cuUure history. For a long time the 
true answer sought exclusively in tiie two opposite extremes^ 
Tlic affirmative reply included an ns^-ertion that be possessed 
the most perfect, because absolutCp religion. The negation, so 
far as it dealt with savage |>eoples as eubiects for comparative 
study, was equally positive. 

Religion in its embryonic fomip as we have seen,**® is to be 
distinguished from the moral code and the actual state of 
morality. In the history' of the cult this distinction has been 
clearly pre^icrved bs u fact down to veiy^^ recent times, but in 
the sacred traditions of man and hi^ early tustoiy the tw^o are 
blended, or else a later interpretation has produced such a 
blending. When ancient traditions, of which our best known 
representatives are the Bible nn<l the closely related Av^^ta 
of the ancient Persians, portray primitive man *9 state of sub¬ 
jective morality as one of relatively perfect innocence, this thor¬ 
oughly harmonizCi$ with the social conditions they picture. la 
that of society only a very small number of duties had 
yet developed, and the fulfillment of these was easily" enforced 
by habit, wliich was not yet confused by complicated life rcla- 
tionsliipiS- The moral innocence accorded with tiie lack of fore¬ 
sight of the time. Ancient tradition never entirely escapes this 
point of v^ev^^ Everything wiis peimitted to primitive man; his 
Avbole moral code consisted of a single prohibition.*^* But thia 
one obligation, os we shall shortly see,*” is characteristic of the 

FofHict^ Ssfineitien, II, P7. CEd.) 

jisTyloT the Bame qiicsrtion aod aaswerj it m the earns 

way {^milivc CuUtat^j, I, 417-24). (Ed.) 

a« Above, pp. 20-7 31„ (Ed.) 

of the titn? of knowLcdiue of piaod and evil^ (hau ahall not cat 
of h: for ia (he day (hat tbou cutest thereof thou flhalt- Euiely 
(Genesis ii. 17K (KdJ 

BeEpw', pp. nft-22. tEd.) 
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earliest form of the cult. The conteot of the moral law n the 
prtxiuct of social foresight on the existing stage of its develop¬ 
ment abd must be distinguished from religion* whence it derives 
its saoction. 

Tlic essence of religion, if we regnrt! aa fundamental those char¬ 
acteristics which are alwjiyg present in all its forma aa opposed 
to those wliich are variable and Ructuating; is to be found in 
94 the concept ion of a supernatural principle on which man feels 
himself in some way dependentFrom this feeling of de¬ 
pendence tljere arises a sense of obligation. Now' it is clear from 
the outset that the nature of this sense of dependence will vary 
widely according to the prevailing stage of sclf-maiutenanee. 
But naturally it can not be felt by man on any stage except as 
it attaches to liimself* Only his own dependence could possibly 
attract tEic attention and arouse the rejection uf primitive man, 
not the dependence of phenomena upon each other. This restric¬ 
tion of speculation ia absolutely imposed fay the nature of thinp. 
The savage, for example, can not [lossibly begin to reflect on the 
phenomenon of hail with its dependence upon the differencea in 
temperature of various strata of air To him hail would not 
deserve the slightest conridemtion if it did not hish bis akin 
and torment him with a sensation of pain. This arousing of pain 
and diecomlort is to him the material fact in the ease^ In bis 
mindi with its paucity of ideaa^ hail is defined purely and simply 
as a cause of pain^ and^ since in Ids further thinking he adher^^ 
consistently to the bearing upon hb own person a& the essential 
thing] it must seem to be directly occaaioned by some id wdl 
toward himself. If he knew of any power which according to 
bis experieucc w'erc capable of malevolence toward him and at 
the same tiuie of operating invisibly, he would necessarily regard 
it as the impelling cause of the phenomenon. Especially would 

m ^’Wh^tvv^ imd whenever man Ime a senee of dependence on external 
powers which are oonCcived m mj-rtcHou^ anti higher than man's own, 
there is (DawBang dpe £/ GodM^ P- »)- Tylor & 

miaimuiu dcfLniUoa of Relifhonr ^he belief in SpidUml Beine^i^ (PnVnilit'e 
Cvilur^f Ip 424), FraJer definca ruligion as ‘ a propittatian or cancilbtlon 
of pow^ superior to man which an? believed to direct and control Ibe 
QOurse flf nature and buniaii life" tGoldin Boaoh^ *^The ad¬ 

justment of rnunkind to the aphit-onvinDDmeut" is the dafinitlon of 
Sumner and Keller (SewniSs of II, Aetordinpe to Hopkina, 

'^what is common to nil relipons ia beUef in a superhuman power and 
im adjuitraeni of human nativities to the requimimsate of that power" 
{Bwtvry of ReUgiom^ p. XL (BdJ 
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this txalo of thougiii obtrude itself upon piimitive in the 
case of any pain sensation in which the kniDediate e^ttemal cause 
did not seem suIBcient^ e^g.i sickness and mifleriDg not caused 
by any external wound. 

How man arrived at the conception of such a power mil be 
revealed below. First the reader should be ehowu how xoanifold 
the expressions of the feeling of depcndetice must inevitably 
have been. As life gains in foresightp this fcelitig ia aroused by 
an increasing number of phenomena^ The hortjculturalmt has 
more influences to take into account than the farmer; the herds^ 
0S inau fewer,^* Likewise man's obligation^ which may be regarded 
ns a continuatioo of social dependenee, necessarily expands 
with the evolution of society* Wo liave merely suggested here 
the many gradations of the concept ions which we must regard 
as the germ of religious ideas. Their number must actuaDy have 
been legion. 

Tills explains the contradictions in the reports of ethnographers^ 
some of whom mamtain that tbey ha\"e never met a people en¬ 
tirely without religion, while others bluntly assert that they 
have never discovered anything which could pass aa religion in 
tribes with which they were veiy familiar* Thus, among otheis^ 
even so extremely discerning a tnan as Fritach denies the ex¬ 
istence of any sort of rclipon among a number of South African 
tribes whom he knew from years of association and observation, 
wliile at the same time he admits in its place a blind supereti- 
tioD and a certain fear of ghosts. As a matter of fact these tribes 
belong to so low^ a stage that we may infer from tliem with some 
degree of certainty m to the condition of primitive man. Never¬ 
theless what is found among them is not so much a corrupt 
equivalent as an undeveloped and unfavorably infiuenced era- 
bryouje form of religion. We shall not use the term '’■supemition*' 
for the ideas of this age. From the standpoint of culture history, 
superstitiod prOi>erly signifies only a survival carried over from 
a lower Stage of development into a highef one, wjierc it lives 
on in fuudamental contradiction to its surroundings 

iKlippert here fortil^rtEidowB the elcmtntj” which in th& fmnda 

of Sumner and Keller boa shed such on illumiiu&tiDe Ught on the natun 
of religion {Science of Society, IL 737-70). (EdJ 

Aurording to Ldmiium, wjpensdlion is a view which haii no bs^tg in a 
prvvyjltni^ relirien wid which ie in conflicL with the current Bcientilic oon- 
oepLinn ot aatim und Zaubercih supemitioii is essen^ 

tittlly a. svnuvar* (Sumner and K^lhat, Seknee oj Society, 11, 764), Tylor 
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Closely related to the manper in wliieh tie tMnkuig of the 
savage ia first of all eoncemed with infiueDcas affect Log his per¬ 
son is the phenomeoOD that only the painful at first arouses 
thought.*" MaOt regarding himself as the center of thinpi ia 
inclined at all times to regard the advantageous and the pleas- 
nrable as the normal and expected course of thlngg^ and the 
unpleasant as a disturbance and interruption of it Primitive 
man docs not reflect about the reasons for the ordinary course 
of events; only its demngemeDt can bring him to tlie pomfc of 
investigating the rea^ns and thereby dhscovering remedieSi To 
consider methods of maintaining the normal course seem^ un¬ 
necessary to his foresight. 

This phenomenon is the basis of the further fact that the 
crude germ of religious sentiment among the lowest peoples 
consists, so far as invest!gation has been able to detennioe, only 
in an mcaherent fear of indi^ddual acta of malevolent interven¬ 
tion. This is in keeping^ moreover^ with tho solely defensive 
nature of the first cult efforts,**** e are accordingly justified 
22 in reganhug an indefinite ghost-fear as the only expression of 
religious feeling on this stagCp aod in this we And ourselves in 
agreement writh practically all the observers of uncivilised peo¬ 
ples, All reports which mention this often stifling fear in the 
mind of the savage agree in calling it ghost-fear^ or^ what 
amounts to the same things they call thoee inviaible but chiefly 
malevolent powers ghosts or spirita. 

It gtilJ remaiDs for us to discover how primitive man could 
have arrived at a conception of such a peculiar nature, a con¬ 
ception which, as we must assume, waa the verj' first to obtrude 
itaeif upon him otlierwiae than through direct perception. Xever- 
tbclesa it could only have been inferred by means of very simple 
and obvious deductions. Of all the possible deductions we must 
necessarily consider the most obvious and tJie most obtrusive 
the correct ones, in view of the unparalleled similarity in the 
conclusions reached by all the peoples of the earth. 

alsa BubeliitcLea for "flupenstitioii^* {Primitive Cudlwe^ I, 72)^ 

(Ed,3 

ilia of life caused reflection" (Sumner and Keller, SatTiJx ei 
SiKiciU, n, rsi). (Ed,) 

mmda of men ftlwiiya dwell more dd bad luck. They accent 
ordinary i>roap«rity aa a matter of oouroo" (Sumner, Folkwaift, p. e). (Bi) 
below, pp, (Ed.) 
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It might s€cm a diQicult ftnd dubious matter to cstnbUsh 
these ideas empirically for al) peoples, especially since they lack 
fixation for tbe most part and ate often secure id their own bazi* 
ness. Xovcrthelea: countless objective acta, based on logical de¬ 
ductions from these ideas, lemaia as incorruptible witnesses for 
them.'” These are the actions of the ctUi, which persevere with 
infinite tenacity. Tliey guide us back witli inflexible logic to 
those simjjle elemental ideas with which man, trying for the 
first time the win^ of hie developing intdlectual powers, soared 
aloft from the firm ground of sense impressions into a self- 
created realm of illusion. But however high he mounted, build¬ 
ing one idea ui»n another, the oneroua weight of the realities 
of the cult always brought him back to earth again and never 
permitted him to forget its origin. When man began to free 
himself from this burden, when these monitory reahtiea shriveled 
into mere symbols into which later speculation tried to breathe 
new life, then and then only could culture history' analyse them, 
and then only could the question arise whether man had car¬ 
ried aloft to greater and greater heights an image of himself as 
tlie cause behind phenomena, or whether he had sunk from the 
heiglit of an indeisendent comprehension of nature itself through 
the nicdiuDQ of fancy and poetiy to a combinatioa of the ideas 
he hod received out of the etlier with his own earthly shadow. 

It is in fact this very contradiction which separates the most 
important schools of thnught in the natural history of religion. 
Lubbock, Tylor, and Spencer regard “animism” as the lowest 
97 stage of religious ideas and “ancestor worship”—somewhat too 
limited a teriri—as the lowest form of the cuU.”° On the other 
hand, tlic school of comparative mythology^. Grimm, Kuhn, 
Mijllenhof, Muiinhardt, Max Muller, and others—considers an 
imaginative attitude in observing natural phenomena, including 
the regular and commonplace, and the myth-making associated 
with it, as the origin of a so-called “religion of nature.” A few, 
J. G. Mdlkr among them,'** have effected ii compromise in the 

i**To Lippert, os to moat anthcopoloitiEU upd same socioliagutd, ibo 
data o£ Uw Ki«AW of societj- are concrete, objeolire, behnriorLfftic fact* 
like “folkwaya” and "colluie trsits,'' not abatmCL ziatl largely aubjective 
fart# like “rtttitudea," flijl.) 

i« Lubbock, Oriffiji oj Ciw/iaation, pp. 205-303; Tylor, Primitive CuP 
twe, L 417-302; H, 1-3B1 ; Spencer, Priaciptcf o/ SodoUtgy, 1, 134-134, (Ed.) 
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sctii^ tlmt they recognize aoimi^m as the active ektoent in the 
religions of uncultured tribes but retain the religiOD of nature 
aa the form of the natural religious ideas of civilized peoples. 

This inteniretation^ liowev^er, can be justified at most only 
m desctibing the state of religious conceptions at a partieular 
time; it is by tio means admissible in e^laining their evolution,^*^ 
The establishment of an approximately definite line of 

demarcation between civilized and uncivilized peoples is impos¬ 
sible to one who is at ail familiar with the laws of cultiiral 
development. ourselves^ to be sure, indulge in the ordinary 
use of language and speak of uncivilized'' peoples, but we do 
so only because wc are unable to indicate more adequately in 
other way a relatively low sUte of culture. The diA^erencee 
in cultural stages are only quantitative, so much so^ in fact* 
that we are able to find latent even in primitii’^e man the genus 
of the highest forms of development. 

Where, then, is an absolute parting of the ways between civil¬ 
ization and non-eivilLzation to he found, a parting, indeed, which 
is supposed to have resulted at the same time in a complete 
reconstnietion of religious ideas? It might be thought to exist 
in eoiinection withthe above-mentioned dktinction betw een active 
and passive races, m though the passive races were destined by 
nature for ancestor worship and the active for nature w’orship. 
But in primitive man there w'as as yet no predisposition in 
either direction; the two groups have developed from the same 
raw material by the differentiatiem of their secondary instincts 
alone. Nowhere C4iU w’e perceive any insurmountable barrier 
which could have separatecl and isolated such different spheres 
from the veiy' beginning. On the contrary, wc discover every¬ 
where only transitions and evolutionary' stagesThe religlou^ 
ideas ol different stages might even be as dissimilar in their 
nature aa the uuiilements of tlie Bronze Age and tiiose of the 
ii'tone AgCr mid still we could not he brought by such a compari¬ 
son to suppose that ilie itvo stages could e^'er have existed side 
98 by side without connection or have followed one another without 
an inte^ncdia^>^ Even the bronze ^veapon i^ at firet only a re¬ 
casting of the old model in a new material, until the plasticity 

Fcr a thorough eddeism of the theory o£ the achoo-l ot eampanitivfl 
Spcnetir, Principle of I, 83<Ml. fEdJ 

***ThJfl ifl an example of Upperre Avoidtiace of the ^cute^pry fallacy.” 
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of the metal leads to more and more dh-^rgieiit forms, which 
then look to ijs like pure orlgtoaki unrelated to the mtennediate 
links.'*^ 

Even in the school of comparative mytholo^^ this continuity 
ifl not entirely disregarded. Max MtUler in particular attempts 
to examine the reUgious ideas of uncivilked tribes by his method 
of interpretation and even to relate the conceptions of the 
Hottentots to the impression of tile dawn, but he exempts from 
a similar scrutiny the exiretnely important epoch in the develop¬ 
ment of religious ideas which emanated from a branch of the 
Semites by accepting a direct revelation from ab^lute di\'inity 
to the tribal ancestor Abraham. 

We have tried elsewhere to show that the opposite courae 
leads more naturally to the goal. From the universal conceptions 
of animism, in conDection with those of ao obligation toward 
the invisible powers^ there arose the “ghost-cult,^^ a term pref¬ 
erable to the narrower “ancestor worship." The nature and 
elements of this cull arc derived with logical consiatency from 
the above conceptions on the one hand and from the existing 
range of ^javage tiiought and foresight on tlie other. The forms 
of the cult necessarily reflect contemporary or aotecedent reli- 
gioua conceptions and thus furnish a reliable source and touch¬ 
stone for the ideas of prehistoric times. The imdercstiraation of 
this touchstone by comparaUv© myihoioE^^ has l>een aveaged 
by the unreliability of the conclusions of that school. The cult 
is the material expression of the feeling of obligation, and its 
presence in any form is alone an indisputable proof of the ex¬ 
istence of that feeling^ which is the essential factor in religion. 

Any myth about the heave ns or other natural phenomena can, 
of courset be conclusively proved as a fact, but if it can not 
be demonstrated that it serves as the basis for some form of 
the cult, we have no rigid to cliaracterize it as an expression of 
09 religious ideas, unless we viish to dilute and obscure the con¬ 
cept of religion. TJie nature myth’* may therefore exist for 
itselfj perhaps even as a later reflection of the religious mode 
of thought^ but we can not recognize it as the basis of religion. 

104-3^ Cambridife Aivd&nt Iltstmif, J, 103^. CEdJ 

^■*5cieiw d/ Oermati (IkJ.J 

On Lippert imd tho theory^ of religion, kc Introduction, dd. 
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Even when myth and cult benr an uomi^takabk n^Iatioa to 
each otherj it is necessary to inquire whether the latter did not 
give rise to the former, ^ is the case with a multitude of "cult 
myth?." Since the form of the cult frequently carries the life 
adjuetiDents of one age over into another, later generations^ in 
consequence of their ignorance of antecedent modes of Ufep often 
lose their understanding of the cult usages handed down to them 
and treasured wuth a holy fear. Since these cult forms are trarLS- 
mitted from generation to generation along with more or less 
adcqm^te attempts to explain them^ aod since primitive times 
can record s^uch es^phnaatioos only in narrative form, there arises 
the class of cult which no more contain the original 

genu of religious ideas than do nature myths. 

It is necessary to make clear in advance the attitude of cul¬ 
ture history toward a special type of religion^ which apparently 
does not fit into any of the categories thus far reviewed. We 
refer to the “revealed religions." First of all, it must be admitted 
that this term is u^^ed in tw'o different sensce, hrat in a neutral 
or scientific sense, and second in a partisan sense, which con¬ 
cedes the claim of revelation to but one such reli^on. Distinc¬ 
tions of the second type oan not concern us here, although the 
circumstances and social conditious w^hich give rise to mich sub¬ 
jective convictions by no means lie outside the domain of cul¬ 
ture history. But of revealed religions in the former aense, i,e., 
of those which themselves claim to derive the substance of their 
religious ideas and especially the canon of their obligations di¬ 
rectly from the divinity in question^ there are a considerable 
number. We must include among them not only Judaism and 
Ciiristianity but also Zoroastrianism, Mohammcdartisni, and 
Buddliism. Even Manu, whose laws the ancient Hindus were 
obligated to observe^ enjoys the respect of a divine being. 

We may take this opportunity to call attention to certain 
distinetiona. Tlie concept of divinity which corresponds to a 
primitive and atomistic conception of the world, and which secs 
a divine belugas the effective cause behind individual phenoinena, 
we call the concept of "relative di^dnity" and distinguish from 
that of “absolute di’vinity" or the conveptiou of a unified mu-' 

Lippert bwa the foimatioa of such tnytb? od the pnaciple of ''mylh- 
ologiad ^ubfltnicjtion," which ho define? ii? ^'Lhe epic repre?entatioa of that 
which ia uLfemMi h? the lopcaJly necessary presuppoeitiQn af & tradiU-Qaal 
fact” L 12S). Sec aim below, p. 407. (Ed.) 
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lOO verse nnd a single first cnui>e correspond mg t hereto.^"* Accord¬ 
ingly there arCt objectively spcnkingr revealed religions bai^ 
on both the relative and the absolute coneepts of divinity. To 
tlie latter, if we do not examine tiie concept loo closely, belong 
Judaism, Chrifitianity, iind Mohamioedani&m. Zordasitianisin 
approaches them closely^ but Buddhism adheres positively and 
consistently to tlie point of view of the relative concept of 
divinity. 

The question of the agent of revelation gives rise to another 
classification. In Christianity and Buddhism the div-ine being 
himselfj abEolute in the one case and relative in the other, ap¬ 
pears among men as the beareT of the revelation. In Judaismp 
Islam, and Zomastrianism the revelation comes through the 
medium of prophets. In spite of the great difference in their con¬ 
cepts of dh-inity, Christianity and Buddhism have in common 
the fact that historically thej'^ both arose as reactions against 
the domination of a priesthood grown into a 
Whnt ia common to ail these revealed religiona, with all their 
mimifoid diflereaccs, is the greater or less systematbatioD of 
their revelation, the increasing unification of their into 

fundamental and universal principles. The laws of Manu, Zoro¬ 
aster, and Moses, to be sure, still prescribe for a multitude of 
indi\'idiial cnees, esiseeially in the domain of the cult, but with 
Moses a synthesis into a few fundamental principles was also 
consumiuated. Buddha taught still fewerj and in the teaching 
of Jesus they are all condcrused into the one w^ord Love. It is 
impossible to mistake the correspondence between these stages 
and the law' of the extension of the care for life in time and 
space. 

This synthesis, which is the common element in the so-called 
revealed religions and which indicates a higher development of 
social foresight^ distinguishes them from all other religions far 
more than does the idea of revelation itself. Indeed the principle 
of reveiation is to be found in some form or other in all reli¬ 
gions, even the lowest. David extorts from hig God A revelation 
as to the success of his campaignEg>'ptian temple walls tell 
the history of the revelations of the gods to their kinp. And 

See below, pp^ fEtl-> 

^^^See Lippert, 11, 606-14- (Ed.) 
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wherever n primitive pricstJioCKj exists, the receiving of revela¬ 
tions is its thief occupation. The form is varied but the sub¬ 
stance is the same. The royal astronomer in the observatories 
of Babylon sen'ed the same purpose in his way as the medicine 
101 man of West Africa who summons the spirit with a rattle to in¬ 
spire him with his thoughts. Even the Bible compares the medi¬ 
ating priest to the mouth of Yahweh.’'^* 

In still another way everj' traditional cult practice is based 
on a nivelatiom The rules of divination make it possible to 
recognize the manner in ivliich the dirinity receives the sacri¬ 
fice and to infer therefrom whether requests wdll be granted. 
On the other hand, repeated favorable responses necessarily con¬ 
stitute a revelation with respect to the particular cult form. 
A group which attributes its preservation to the favor of its 
divinity must conclude from the very fact of its fortune that 
its manner of rendering homage is the one most pleasing to 
him An objection to the form of their cult will be met, and not 
without logic, by the rejoinder that it has been ordered by the 
direct will and wish of their divinity. There has probably never 
been a form of the cult which did not trace its origin in this 
sense to a revealed command. The forms, being diverse, may be 
variously esteemed, but the existence of a belief in levclation 
of some kind or other is a characteristic of et*ety historical cult 
religion. 

On tliia fact rests, in part, the great credulity with which 
the savage on his stage of religious ideas accepts reports of 
revelations of any sort. It is by do means scepticiem which im¬ 
pedes the labor of the iuUsiouar>- among savagea. They eagerly 
believe everything he tells them of his revelation, but it does 
not grip them nor influcDce their life in the desired way. They 
alw'ays distinguish it ns the revelation of a strange god to 
strange men. It is not their own revelation. It may be excellent, 
they so often say in support of their rejection of it, but for the 
stranger, not for them. 

We are here interested, not in the account or history of any 
particular revelation, but only in the above classification of 
revelations according to their subject matter. This shows us that 
tribes with an undeveloped care for life seek and possess such 
a treasure only in atomistic forms. For them the only thing 

1 Ts jv. IG. See beloT/r, p. 59$, 
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for is tJie suctoss of the moment^ and only for this 
will Oiey empby their divinity' or set their cult machinery in 
motion. The cult provides their sole means of exerctEiDg greater 
102 foresight. Hence the increased weaUli of revelation on a some¬ 
what liigher stage relates chiefly to the regulation of cult activ¬ 
ities. Not until a fairly advanced level of social foresight has 
been sttained does a divine revelation become necessary' to 
sanction more exhaustive rules or more comprehensive princi¬ 
ples. In view of tbefee facts, it is inconceivable that primitive 
man should have poE$cssed a revealed religion of the historical 
type. Tills was impossible until a later protohietork age. 

We can not^ however^ entirely dieregard the so-called ^'orig- 
inai revelation*^ accepted by a comparatively late view of reli¬ 
gion on the authority of the Hebrew doctrine. The methods of 
OUT science offer us no means of judging as to the asserted actu¬ 
ality of such a revetation, especially since it is said to have 
been lost again in consequence of the fall of man. But ive could 
only imagtue its moral content to have been definitely Umitedi 
in contradiction to the broad conceptions which theology has 
road into it. Under the circumstances of a generation of primi¬ 
tive men carried back to a single ancestral pair^ and with the 
state of social foresight corresponding to those circumstances, the 
subject matter of such a revelation could only have been very 
poor indeed. A revelation anticipating the distaot future of 
manlddd would have seemed vain in view of Its imminent lo^ by 
tiie first generation. 

As a matter of fact, the elements of the Hebrew tradition of 
an original revelation completely bear out these assumptions. 
They consist in a conception of God, of man, and of an inter¬ 
course between them. God offers man the fruits of the earthy his 
garden^ but his commands are limited to a single prohibition^ 
which, as we shall see, represents the most ancient typo of cult 
commandment It Ib the germ of the "bw^* of a later period, 
which develops gradually along with social forms. Thus, even 
according to the Bible itself, the original revelation, ao far aa 
it rektoa to religion, contained nothing except the simplest ele¬ 
ments of primitive religions God, man, their intercourse, and 
the cult obligation of the Jattor. Its mfringement was followed 
by bodily pam, niiseo'j and death. These, however, are tJie very 
a taboo," Sm below, pp. 110-23. iEd.) 
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same elements that we find in the simplest religious ideas of 
savage peoples. Only we encounter in the Biblical tradition a 
complete, though still very antliropomorphie, concept of God, 
while we see natuie man strhing upwards from the dq>tbs to¬ 
ward such a concept. 

In nearly every' case where we encounter the opinion of an 
ethnographer that a savage people has no religion, it is directly 
103 followed by one and the same qualification.”* Burton’s opinion 
of the East Africans w'hom he visited i$ the most unfavorable 
imaginable- He stated that they possess not a trace of reverence 
for any being, not even respect for men, but he adds that fear 
of tJie dead dominates their every thought, that they believe in 
ghosts and in a sort of black art and try to come to terms with 
the^ ghosts in any way they can, m order to protect their fields 
from harm,”^ Waltz similarly reports of the Kaflks that they 
knew" nothing of God and had no cult, sacrifice, or prayer, but 
that tbey attributed every' misfortune to “dead brothera'’ and 
entertained a superstitious reverence for makloMi, the ghosts 
of dead chieftains, Frit^ch found no trace of religion among 
the Eeehuanae, but be retwrts a belief in goblins and a cult of 
the ghosts of the dead, and he found the same among the Zulus, 
Dan jams, Hottentots, and Nam aquas. Tints all the savage peo¬ 
ples of South Africa, according to the best of evidencBj are ani- 
niated by the eame ideas. Li\"ingstone mentiona the it'orimo 
or souls of the dead of the Zamhesi pieoples. Baker's assertioD 
that the Central African tribes '"are without a belief in a Supreme 
Being" is subject to the same qualification. Only k this sense 
do the Microncsians lock a belief in 
So-called ancestor worship is also widespread in Folynesia, 
the East Indies, the Philippines, Japan, China, and among the 
hill peoples of India. The shamanism of the peoples of Siberia 
and Russia as far west as Lapland, ns well as the former reli* 

ii not iuiwihI for the vcr>' wHur who dccLut^ ia general termB 
the abeciwc of ivliKicim? pliunDirujiia aoio^ tani'Bfie people, him£e|r 
to give evidcacu tlml hh expresioiis to be toialeadm^'^ ITylor* 

himitive Cuiivtre, I, 418>. Tylor appenihs to this statement an cxhiiu^rre 
m of UbitL, L 41S^24J. (Ed ) 

Andiee, unef SpekeM p, 363. 

AnUvr^pohffi^^ 1 , 110 . 

Sudofrikat^ 

iVfltMj p. ^1. 
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gion of the Finns and LithuamanSy^*^* rests on the same founda¬ 
tion. In America the same belief is said to form the basis of 
the religiDns of all the tribes from Canada to Tierra del Fuego, 
esccept tliat a few of the more eivUlKed like the in- 

habitants of ancient Mexico and Peru, have allegedly es- 
changed it for a so-called nature worship.^^- Spencer has 
assembled copious evidence of the world-wide disseniination of 
this cult form. 

From the universality of this cult among savage peoples^ and 
from the fact that its forms appear less disguised, sunpler^ and 
more naive the closer a tribe has remained to the hfe of primi¬ 
tive timeSp the conclusion is irresistible that the very simplest 
of tlieae cult forms must have existed in the primitive age itself. 
This conclusion becomes a certainty when w'e realize the Ihnita- 
104 tiotia of primitive mam Having to form his judgments by feeling 
hb way forward in the space about him with all that it con¬ 
tained and preying onward into wdder and wider spheres— 
always with himself aa the aubjccUve point of departure and 
the objective center of thought and endeavor—he could not 
possibly ha%^c pursued any other course. 

Whereas all regular natural pheuomenn bone the stamp of the 
commonplace before the mental power of the individual wa^ 
ripe enough to concern iUelf w'ith theni^ death was to each wit¬ 
ness an event of an uncommon ^rt. When human groups were 
omall and isolated and the whole store of experience of each 
w'as limited in time and space to the elements it had itself ac¬ 
quired,, the series of mductiona from which the inevitability of 
death is today mferred csdsted only in rare instances. One might 
vent lire the a^serLion that there must have been a time when 
primitive man did not know' that he must die. Does the animal 
know- anything of the kind? Who indeed^ unless he draws the 
generalization from the ever only fragmentary experience out¬ 
side of liimEelir is conscious in the full vigor of hb life of the 
necessity of his death? 

Out of that age of limited exj>erience have come survivals 
which have been creative factors in the life of later genemtions 
by the mere fact of their existence and largely without regard 

Lippert, Reli^oneHj p. 69. (Ed.) 
isiMOlliir, t/7T]Ef!i^iOTi£iv 
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to their objective Inith. One oi these is the idea prevalent among 
all savage peoples that death is not natural and can not □ecm' 
in the undisturbed course of things:.**^ It is always regarded 
only as an abnormal phenomenon caused by some malevolent 
power. This idea was strengtliencd by the many cases of \ioleot 
death which prUnitive man^ unprotected and surrounded by iiild 
animab, must have been c,\poscd to. Even in cases of natural 
death some act of violence was necessarily assumed by anatogy 
in order to e^lain the abnormal event. The invisible nature 
of the eSect suggested an invisible cause, and among ^ueh oausea^ 
primitive man had no choice. His extremely narrow range of 
experience had revealed to him but one, namely—to use the 
Zulu term—his ^^dead brother,” 

Another survival ie a cult mv'th of the simplest sort> which 
is, properly speaking, only the narrative or mythological ver¬ 
sion of the above This myth, which is widely disseminated ov^er 
105 the earth in different forms^ relates that originally there was no 
death and no sickne^ among tnexiT Uiat both first came into 
the world through sin. The last clause is incomprehensible unless 
we anticipate somewhat to explain it. Its sense is derived from 
the very ^me range of ideas, only it Is obscured a little by 
the word "bin/' the definition of wliich^ as so often happenSp 
has altered considerably with the passage of time. To adhere to 
our expression, it is the 'Mead brother'" who m^isibly tortneats 
the living. Man seeks to avoid misery by propitiating the malev¬ 
olent one. He owes him this propitiation according to the most 
primitive cult commandmetitp and failure to propitiate burdens 
him with a debt which must be expiated Expiable debt is the 
oldest meaning of The myth that *Hhe wages of sin 

is death” thus appears as an abstract refined expression for 
the crude primitive idea that the unpropitiated dead kill the 
living. The Bible contains the most familmr epic version of this 
idea, and in it the original sin ap[>ears e,xplicitly as an expiabk 

\s the Mtjeption u> regaid df^ath a4 aaturd'^ (Wailifl^ Anlhrtjfpoia^^ 
p, 251), See aim Sumner and Kellcrp ScU?nc& of SocUty^ Up 775^^ fv', 
302'5; FrwcTp Folk-Lore m tfte Oid TIII, 31^; Ccirr^jLiJiidorar 
Probhm^ pp. 152-3. {EA.} 

Note the expreayon of tliifl idea in the Prayer, '"And forpve \a 

oar debts, w wo forgive our debtore'’ (Matthew vh IS). "And fer^tvs m 
OUT iina; for we forgive evety one that ifr indebted to ua" (Luke 
u. 4), CEd J 

Ramana vi, 23. (Ed,} 
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debt, M A ™latioD of an abniigatiDii sacrifice**^ of the oldest 
kind. 

The most Lcupot'tant sumval, however* is that impHeit in the 
facta which gave riM to this surprisingly universal idea. It 
the obligation of propitmtion itself. From this was derived the 
original idea of the cult, which led and dominated mankindi to 
a depee impossible to exaggerate until slowly and painfully 
the knowledge of another kind of causality penetrated the mind 
of roaUj a process which even today is very far from its conelu- 
aion. Along with and superior to knowdedge, there reign and will 
reign the laws of compatibility and survival. 

The phenomenon of death alone included all the factors neces¬ 
sary to stimnlate primitive man to the first hesitating advance in 
his thinking.*It was not commonplace like the drama of the 
sunrisep oor a matter of indifTerence in the immediate problem 
of living like the dawn. It entered into bis narrow world ivitb 
shocking seriousness and a sudden menace. And it was utterly 
iiicicplicnblo to himH Here were the same mouthy the same eyWi 
the fame arm^ the same man; what was it then that was no 
longer here? Kuhn and his folldw’crs think the miracle of re¬ 
production and birth better calculated to arouse the speculation 
of primitive man and to lead him to formulate the concept of 
the soul/” Butp even aside from the inadequacy of imagining 
tltat the thoughts of untrained primitive man could have been 
106 stimulated and guided by symbols and allegories alonCp the 
phenomenon of birthp wonderful of coutw in itself, nevertheless 
only bestowed life upon a miserable little worm w'ho for a long 
time remained very inconspicuous and did not enter into the Ufe 
cares of the men. Its entrance into the world, therefore, could 
not po^ibly have aroused mch wonder as the death of a man 
whose enuTE)^ had deeply impressed the entire tribe. 

If objection be made that so refined a concept as that of a 
soul or a ghost could not have been conceived by man on the 
lowest stage of culiurcn the reply m that the first idea of a 
sometliiug which left the body in doath could not yet have em^ 
braced all the elmracteristies of our concept of the soul. Histori¬ 
cal fads teach rather the contrary, l\'Iien speak of primitive 

Tylor, Primilw Culture, 11, m. (Ed.) 

Snnjner aad Keller* Sci^nc0 i)/ 11, 7T3-I. <Ed.> 
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man's fannative idea of the fionl, we naturally mean an idea of 
the most indelimte nature, to which wc give the name of our 
modern conception for ^vant of a better. 

The pbonomenon of death,, Tvhen once it impresaed itself on 
the consideration of man^ must nec^essarily have ted him to the 
conclusion tlini the speechless and inert body was no longer the 
same as the being who had forraeriy talked and moved. The one 
had parted from the other in some unknown manner. Who was 
the one and who tlie other? They had both been the eamet and 
man was probably satisfied to designate them both by the same 
expression, one approxiuiAtely equivalent to our w-ord ''person'' 
or the indeBnite “ht" Our language still preaervee this usage as 
a survival We say, "'He is beside himselfi" and, if he is actually 
dead, ‘‘He has not come to" to himself), meaning by 
in the one case the spiritual and in the otlier the physical man. 
Primitive man certainly did not think more clearly; the defini¬ 
tion of the concept is the affair of a later age. It was enough 
for him to see that '‘he" had parted company from ^'him" and 
to know that, since *'he" could not entirely have disappeared, 
“he" must be Jiving on in some other manner. 

Egj’^ptologistJs have observed that the civTlized people of an¬ 
cient Egj^pt in their earliest grave inseriptSoua do not dietiugnish 
in language between the dead and the living. Ywung^ the name 
used in Java to designate the object of the cult, originally meant 
107 approximately "he who."""^ The Abipoues are said to have liad 
no conception of what became of the dead man, i.e., of his ghoft, 
"but they fear it, and l^elieve that the echo was its voice/' 
that is, they set it up as the invisible cause of something other¬ 
wise inexplicable. This is the only connection into which natural 
phenomena and btnnan ghosts are brought on this &tage. Tbus 
the Tupis of BraEil believe that their dead are the beings who 
cauae the terrifying phenomenon of thunder. 

The concept ion of some sort of continued e.tistence of the 
vital principle which apparently de^tt^ the body at death gains 
particular support from the phenomenon of the in the 

interpretation of which a striking agreement c.xists among peo¬ 
ples of all agea.^” While death p as it wetOp only prepares man to 

Laiss^p IndisehA AUerihumthundc, IT, 1067. 

1*1 Sotiiihcy^ History of Braiil. UJ, 404. 
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entertam ideas which ^ id nee they lie outside the range of direct 
perception, can only be comprehended by inference, the dream 
leads him along a positive path to the desired knowledge,^" 
The more vividly death preoccupies the seoaea, the more surely 
will the sundvors be inspired to dream of the dead manj. and 
the circurnstances of the dieam will the more near 13 “ approach 
those of life and hence be the more credible^ the fewer the 
concepts which unbridled fancy has at its disposal to combine. 

.4 charaeteristic dream of ttus kind is told by CaUaway of 
a Zulu. The dead brother came to the latter in a dream with 
the reproachful question why he did not call upon him when 
he slaughtered a bullock. The dreamer answered by way of ex¬ 
cusing himself: “I do call on you, and laud you by your laud- 
gi\itig names. Just tell me the bullock which 1 have killed, with¬ 
out calling on you. For I killed an ox, 1 called on you; I killed 
a barren cow-, I called on you."' Whereupon the dead brother an¬ 
swered, “I laish for meal.” In order to graap fully the cod- 
nection of such a dream we must renlixe the fact that among 
the Zulus it was held a serious offense to slaughter an auimal 
and not m^ite all the rclativesi to the feast. In this case, then^ 
even the recently deceased will not aUow himself to be over¬ 
looked. If wc shift the wording of the translation ever so slightly, 
saying ^'sacrifice” instead of “slaughter/' “invoke” instead of 
“call,” and “glorify” instead of 'Maud/* the demand of the dead 
man is changed into a cult exaction of a later type. 

108 According to the American Indian conception of dreams, which 
is representativu of all savage peoples, either the dream appari¬ 
tion actually appears before the sleepeTj or the thinking, feeling, 
and acting part of the latter, which also abandons the body in 
death, leaves it temporarily and visits the objects with which 
the dream deals/The dream of the dead brother thus proves 
to the savage that he still lives on in this form and has actually 
come to him. In exactly tlie same way the soul of Patroclus ap¬ 
peared to Achilles,^®* and in the Bible Yahweh himself several 
times coiner to some one in a dream. Sunilarlj'' the monks of the 

iM Set Sumner ond Keller, * 1 / 11, 7SS-i. (Ed.) 
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Middle Ages attributed holy dreams, amongjst other catsses, to 
the actual appearauce of the Divinity or ft s-aintp or else to the 
temporan' departure of the ftpirit from the body od a journey 
to thern.'®^ We muet conclude, there fore, that to primitive man 
a dream iras conclusive proof of the existence of what he saw 
in 

Tlie first and, for an immensely long time, the most powerful 
impression which the idea thus acquired and established made 
upon primitive man was that of fear. As long as the ghost was 
\'ividly remembered, the idea continued to arouee fear* for it wa^ 
associated with the conception of a powerful and sinister some- 
Ihing manifesting itself in an invisible manner. But this sinister 
power furnished the explanation for everj'thlng that took piece 
^%'ithout visible and apparent cause. Consequently thenceforth 
all the ills of life and all the terrifying manifestations of nature 
necessarily nourished this fear of ghosts.^** 

Fear h revealed in everything connected with the cult ideas 
of the Indians**'^ The Alicronesians are afraid of wandering souls 
109 at dusk and at niglit.*®^ The Tahitians regard their ancestral 
ghosts {eatua} as the direct causes of sudden death and similar 
misfortunes. 'Tf a man stubs his foot on a stone and hurts hia 
toe, the eatua has done it; in a wolri:^ they walk here as if on 
enchanted ground. If they come too near a burial platfnrtn or 
tupapan at night, they arc frightened, as ignorant people among 
us trcmhle with superstitioua fear of ghosts at the sight of a 
cemetery*” 

This fear, existing everywhere and even amongst ourselves as 
a sundval. has its bsEis in the caus^il relation which primitive 
man believes to exist between the dead and all misfortunes, 
especially sickness, and in the propensity for causing injury 
which lie aseribee to tliem- This latter conception, which uni- 
i*eriialj might lead one to attribute a certain habitual inalev- 

Cd»tiiniiH of Dwfaqtfx fnirartifarr^irn u. 2 rl jitfjftim. 
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olcDce to primitive ^ince he haa created his spirits in his 
image. But another trait of his comes nearer to the explana¬ 
tion. namely I that of accepting the pleasant as the normal and 
of seeking a eausal agent only for the painful.^' Since pain 
Gontinnalb^ refreshes the memory of the deceased^ otherwise soon 
forgotten, the idea of pain-bringiiig la associated with him. 
Here again the thinking of primitive man is characterized by 
unswerving logical consistency. Livingstone*** tells of a Negro 
oti Lake Nyasea who attributed his headache to the bad humor 
of bis dead father^ whose power he felt in his head. Even stran¬ 
ger, but likewise not iriconBistcnt, is the explanation of the Aus- 
traliape that the ghosts usually perch in trees and slip from 
there into the mouths of passers-by. They then cause the body^ 
unless they speedily leave it again, those torments which we 
ascribe to indigestion.^^ In thte exceediugly naive conception 
we recogtuiie the archetype of the theory' of possession^ which 
has reigned for untold thousands of yearn as the sole explana¬ 
tion of disease and the logical basis of all methods of treat- 

Another very lo^ca) idea^ which still exists as a survival, has 
been placed in the right light by Lubbock.**^ Sneezing is very 
generally regarded in anat<^us fashion as the manifestation 
of a spirit wbreb has forced its way into a person. The in volun¬ 
tary nature of both indigestion and sneering prov^^ to the logic 
of the savage that they must arise, not from the man himself, 
but from an alien and independent power witldn him. In bis 
experience, however, tliere exists only a siingle category of such 
110 powers. Thus sDcezing proves posse^on by a spirit, but It algo 
indicates the probability that It has been expelled from the body. 
Hence there arose at a later time the custom of congratulation 
upon thb occasion 

Since, on the low'est stage of the care for life, a spiritual agency 
was imagined only in the case of misfortunes, and since mek^ 
neas, in an ago ivhen crops and herds did not yet exist as objects 
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of care^ wag tlie most striking misfortune, cult activities were 
largely and nee^arily foeused on sickness and its treatment. 
It tunst be confesaedp however^ that this dJd not at first bring 
about any advance in the care for life. With the first digression 
of lOipc into a sphere governed not by direct perception but by 
inferences based on imperfect knowledgej progress in the care for 
life deviated from the straight path. Mankind abandoned its 
social foresight for the fieshpots of Egj^pt and turned aside to 
wander through the wilderness toward the promised land^ only 
to return at lasi^ sick of manna^ to the hearth of Its communal 
cares. In its wanderings^ however, it found treasures of another 
sort. 

As a result of this de™tioji of logic the sick person, to whom 
an increased foresight ought to have extended, became instead 
an object of suspicion and fear. From sumvals amoog many 
savage j>eoplcs we may conclude that priniitive mao, under the 
spell of this idea^ under the compulsion of the poverty of his 
remedies, and with the cruel consistency peculiar to himj cast 
out his seriously sick and left them to shift for themsei^'eSH™ 
Even the relatively advanced Kaffirs of South Africa cherish a 
fear of this sort, so that they allow no one to die in his hut, Au 
old man who near death is dragged out and cast aside. The 
same treatment is accorded the seriously ill, contact with whom 
is generally feared.^^® The very same custom with the same mo- 
ti\'e vras found in America among the Caribs, They abandoned 
the sick from fear of the spirits by whom the}* were posacssed.*” 
The widespread custom of killing the aged is discussed else¬ 
where hut how far fear rather than necessity operates as a 
motive can not be determined. This is probably the case in so 
far as old age involved infirmity. Thua the merciless treatment 
111 of the seriously ill belonp in general to that primitive age when 
the conception of ghosts had developed sufficiently far. 

What aa emancipating advance it must have been when cult 
methods were invented by w'hich the sick^ although to be sure 
not cured, were nevertheless given humane attenticnl Yet we 
now condemn these methods ag despicable black magic, com- 
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miserate the poor savage for practicing theai, and not long ago 
burned people at the stake for suspicion of them* But primiti^'e 
times had not yet begun thus to wander aside from the path 
of reality. Man did not set foot on this bypath until he bad con¬ 
ceived of himself apart from his body. 

The kind of attention first paid to the ghost can not as yet 
be called a cult. It was, if we have interpreted the primitive 
condition correctly from the multitude of survivals, merely of 
a dejemive nature, in keeping with the solely disturbing and 
malevolent inSueneea of the ghosts on that stage.*** A selection 
of survivalistic usages of this sort wiU give us an excellent in¬ 
sight into primitive times. We can distinguish two types of this 
defensive attention to the dead: first, the concern to get rid of 
the corpse and with it the ghost—the two are often confused— 
and second, the concern not to attract it again in any way. 
The former was accomplished by throwing the corpse away 
or, wbat was often as easy or easier when man bad no permanent 
abode, by abandoning it along with the place where it lay.*” 
The abori^al Veddas of Ceylon, who still live in caves, until 
recently left the dead man where he died. If the death occurred in 
an Inhabited cave, the survivors abandoned it to the corpse 
and sought a new one for themselves,**' The Kaffirs, when some 
one dies in a hut, protect themselves from the deceased even 
more thoroughly by not only abandoning the hut but also 
burning it.*** While survivalistic suggestions of this practice are 
found e^’cn in Europe, it ia still a vigorous and widespread cus¬ 
tom in America. The California Itidiang preserved it in the 
same form as the Kaffirs.*** It sometimes occure in connection 
with earth burial, a practice of a higher stage. Thus the insular 
Caribs constructed a true grave, in which thej’ buried their 
dead in the well-known squatting position, but they still did 
this in the hut of the deceased, which they then abandoned.*** 
The wild tribes of Brazil, especially the Coroadoe, do likewise. 

Ill Stunner and Keller treat tlus defensive attention under the neeatJve 
aspects of the fifaostrcult, whicb “include avoidaqce in various foma and 
aim methods of ogeme and defente” CScicace of Sodeijt, H. a&3i* (Ed.) 
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If the dead man is the head of a family, they abandon the en¬ 
tire hamlet The Bechuanas, the Hottentots, and the Boobiea 
of Feraando Po all abandon the whole settlement when a death 
occurs.*^' The Creek Indians quit the house for the alleged rea¬ 
son "that where the bones of their dead are deposited, tlie place 
is always attended by goblins.*' The Kamchadalea “frequently 
remove to some other place when any one has died in the hut, 
without dragging the corpse along with them,”™ Among the 
Lepchas, the house where there had been a death *'is almost 
aln'ays forsaken by the survi\ing inmatea.” *** In Europe the 
Lapps still preserved this custom a century ago.*** When dwell¬ 
ings become more valuable, the care for life necessarily comes 
into confiict v-dt-b this eidoUstic practice and seeks a change. An 
example is furnished by Bastian who states of the Xegroca 
of Duketown that after the death of a housefather they leave 
bis dwelling undisturbed for one year only, after which they 
reoccupy it and construct a cheaper hut for the dislodged ghost. 

These few e-vamples show us two things. In the first place, 
they indicate that a distinction is made between ghosts and that 
some are feared more than others, so that precautions w'hich 
are otherwise general ore in some cases limited to heads of 
families. It follows from this that the reason for the fear of 
the dead man bears a relation to his importance while living. 
For the time being we need merely mention this first differentia¬ 
tion in the spirit world and its cause.”' In the second place, il is 
clear that the custom adjusts itself only later and by gradual 
changes to the advance of civilisation. We must conclude, there¬ 
fore, tliat primitive man, as soon as his deducth'e reasoning 
began to fill him with a fear of the dead, met this fear by aban¬ 
doning the field to them. 

Another group of e.xpedieDt9 ie closely allied to the above, but 
they seem, in spite of the childlike simplicity of tJieir root idea, 
to be refined to such a degree that we can assign them only to a 
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Bomewimt later period* By their intimate conneetion they iliua- 
trate once more how loiposaible it is to delimit sharply the stages 
of culture history. One of these expedients, the bumiag of the 
but, we have already observed ia passing. This naturally can 
oot belong to primitive times. The Lappa, by a simibr but con- 
f^usetl association of ideas, were accustomed to cover the spot 
in a hut where a corpse had Iain with Btones,“' Later supeteii- 
tions select ashes, peas, water, and the like to make a place 
inaccessible to the departed.^" 

Alore ancient and pcesibly belonging to primitive timM . b 
another usage. The Damaras thought that the burial of the dead 
in graves afforded no security, saying, ‘'You must throw them 
away, and let the wolves ent them; then they won't come and 
bather us,"'*™ The Kamchaclalea still preserve the custom of 
thiow'ing their corpses to the dogs to devour"* This radical 
precaution has served as the basis for later cult usages over 
wide areas. Although civilized nations with their later form of 
the cult have rejected this custom as a terrible disgrace^'—one 
recalls iicre the worst threats of the Elomeric heroes was 
still preserved in historical times by the Aryan Persians.*" 
Formerly, however, it must have existed over nearly the entire 
earth."® From indubitable conclusions, the premises of which 
will be set forth later,"* wc knoiv that in diderent regions the 
shark, crocodile, dog, wolf, jackal, eagle, vmlturc, and raven 
have all been regarded as destroyers of dead bodies. Perhaps the 
snake, like the w'orm, should also be numbered among these ani¬ 
mals. Bodies of water performed the same service. It is not an 
uncommon custom to put the dying into leaking boats and push 
them out to sea, or to pilot them across rivers and set them 
adrift, or to treat corpses in similar fasJiion, or to expose them 
on uninhabited mountains or in the desert. In the one pa s e tiiey 
ore sw'allow'cd up by the water; in the other, as it were, by the 
wilderness. Their going removes dread fear from human habita¬ 
tions. 
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Tbs ssYiige also tiikcs pfeoautions ugain^ a possible return 
of the gliofit, and again we meet identical methods in the moet 
remote regions.*” Even today the corpse of the Siamese is ‘'car¬ 
ried out of the iiouse feet foremostj not through the door but 

114 through n hole broken in the wall, and is then borne three times 
rapidly around the bouse, so that it wilt forget the entrance and 
not haunt the place.*'*'* Similar customs are known in South 
Africa and even in Europe.**^ 

Another equally widespread precautionary custom seems to 
fall into the present category. motive for it has been found 
oiuong the Tupis. "The corpse had all its limbs tied fast, that 
tiie dead man might not be able to get np, and infest his friends 
with his visits." It is possible that the same design was the 
originnl basis of the practice among other South American peo¬ 
ples of compressing, ^Tapping up, and preserving the bodies of 
their dead, and of forcing them into comparatively small earthen 
vessels. Certainly the custom in ancient India of binding the 
feet of tlie dead belongs here and had exactly the same motive. 
We may also conclude from cult usages of the classical peoples 
that tills method of preventing the evil infiuences of the dead 
was well known to antiquity."* We do not, to be sure, assign 
this expedient to the lowest stage of tliis whole development; 
neverOieJess it probably belongs to an epoch not too far removed 
from primitive times. At any event it can not bo as late as the 
age when it was discovered how, by amicable methods, to render 
the dead harmless and even to w'in them over to benevolence. 

The second typo of primitive precaution is concerned with the 
avoidance of provocation. The Zulu dead brother desired to be 
'‘called" by his kin to every slaughter, and one of them promised 
to call him hi* his "laud-giving names." The conception rests 
squarely on the social and economic couditions of the time. 

115 Among some tribes tiiere arises, as nn advance in social fore¬ 
sight, the custom whereby the lucky discoverer of a natural 
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source of food may Dot remove any of it until he has atmouneed 
his hod by loud criea^ so that it is made available to the whole 
kitidred. A lo^eal GxteDsiou of the same fundamental idea ia to 
be seen on a bo me what higher stage in the custont of consuming 
supplies of meat obtained by huatmg or slaughter only m the 
company of the entire kindred, and here by an easy transition 
an invitation takes the place of a calL The conservative cult, 
however, still prefers to speak of '^calling'" rather than inviting^* 
the ghosts. 

Now the dead brother, like a living member of the kindred, 
is waiting lon^gly for such a call* Men need only to mention 
hU name aloud to ha™ him ou their hands for sure. But primi- 
live men, knowing him only as a bad influCDce, did not want 
this. Indeed, living from hand to mouth, they had nothing to 
give him to satisfy his greed permanently and thus to win him 
over to them. AVc know, however, thnt immoderate greed is one 
of the characteristics of improvident man. Hence methodfl of 
prevention and precaution come to the fore, one of them being 
the injunction not to mention the dead by name.^*® This custom 
still prevails among certain Indian tribes,’** and in South Africa 
it has some cultural influence. Not merely the actual name but 
also all shuilar sounds must be avoided, because even a mis¬ 
understanding may attract the ghost. In primitive times this 
practice could easily have been of great importance in the modi¬ 
fication and difTerentiatjon of language.’*^^ We find it in a highly 
developed form among the Zulus in the custom known as hhmpu. 

The practices thus fat examined can not as yet be called the 
beginnings of a provTsion for the ghost, of a cult; man's first 
efforts were aimed at the exact opposite. Now for the first time 
we shall encounter a group of precautions w'hich lead to ite 
development. That the dead, in the opinion of the savage, strive 
for the enjoyments of the living is made clear by ao many reports 
that we could not exhaust them even with the most tedloue 
116 thorotighness. Beside this mass ol inductive material^ the very 
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circunistJiDces of the rape Icatl us to the same conclu^ioii, Tlie 
mture of the dead in tlieir continued e5U$tencei i.e., of the ghostSt 
doubtless reffiflined undefined for a long time in human thought. 
Nevertheless certain of their attributes impressed themselves on 
maii^s experience from the point of view which he had taken* 
Tliey poured in on him from two sides. He took them as facts 
into bis store of experience, accumulated them, and drew from 
them logical conolusiona for his conduct, all quite in accordance 
with his fundamentally egoistic nature, without worrying in the 
least whether at some future time a symthesis of all these possibly 
antagoiiistjc attributes would produce a possible or an impos¬ 
sible concept. 

The history of human ideas necessarily involves the formation 
of concepts with inherent contradictiooe and their toleration. 
They are the ineii table consequences of the first step. Later 
generatiotits are satis lied with the truth of the traditional at¬ 
tributes. If, when man combines them, their contradictions come 
to light, he docs not resolve them into their elements and subject 
them to proof. On the contrary, he only regards such contradic¬ 
tions as additional authority that it is a characteristic of a cer¬ 
tain class of concepls to be able to combine attributes which the 
human mind can not reconcile. This is the principle of myatici^. 
T\> here encounter its earliest suggeetion but shall find it to be 
an extremely important factor in the development of the most 
advanced religions. The ‘'mystery'ariE^s, as a concept expUcabJe 
only on historical grounds, in a ouf-cfe-^ac of logiCt from w'hich 
subEequent theology eiftrieatea itself by explaining that it is not 
contrary to reason but su^>erior to it. 

The first, step toward the development of this principle of 
human history m to be seen, therefore, in the acquisition of 
the first apparently empiricai attributes of the spiritual, the 
root idea of the gupematural, iURSinuch as these attributes were 
derived from two irreconcilable categories. On the one Jiand^ all 
the properties referable to the vital principle m man w^ere at¬ 
tributed to tile ghoat. The human body, filled with the breath 
of life, hungered and thirsted, craved and enjoyed pleasures 
of all sorts, but not so the inert and bouUc^ corpse. Thus^ before 
the intervention of new factors of e.xpcrience, it was a lo^cal 
conclusion that all these needs continued with the departed 
ghost. Since satisfaction gladdened the soul in the body and pre- 
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di^poset! it to becevolencet while want made it pee^T^h and ill- 
bunioredT the BB.me sliotjld be true of the ghoat. Tbu& there ap¬ 
peared a deeper eanee for the aufiferinga of the living and an 
Intimation of their ^emcdJ^ On the other hand; these same Bpirit- 
117 uiil beings were regarded as the eaii&e^ of hmnan snffcjings and 
of all the phenomena which intervene directly or indirectly in 
human life to produce sensations of pain. The very nature of 
these phenomena p therefore^, could give rise in men's minds to a 
second series of attributeSp which were necessarily ascribed to 
the ghost witli a degree of assurance correspanding to the strength 
of the conviction os to the spiritual causes of things. 

In this way the first combination of the contradictory was 
estabUshedp another type of compatibility created, and an av¬ 
enue of ideas opened up which logic can follow only by means 
of the thread of history. The same spiritual beiogp whOj accord¬ 
ing to the one deduction^ is bound forever to the ^dcinity of the 
body, to its last bonCp to its very dust, possesses equally certainly, 
according to the other, the property of lingering at will in his 
favorite haunts and of penetrating into the bodies of his vic¬ 
tims, Tiie same being loses his way to Ms but through a simple 
deception yet finds his way on aU the paths of the a.ir, can not 
cross a bit of water yet scourges the body with rude raindrops, 
flees from the fire which consumes big dwelling yet hurls thun¬ 
derbolts from the air. The same being whOj on a higher stagep 
demands the miserable gift^ of men and without them would 
have to die another death; gyanU the fields their fniitfulness or 
withholds it from them* Thug even on the lowest stage of cult 
ideas a large number of contradictions arc brought together.^*^ 
They are inseparable from the paths by which man arrived at 
them. 

The cult finds its incentive in the phenomena of the second 
groupp in the encroachment of the spirit world on human life. Its 
forms, however, arise escluEively in connection with the ideas 
of the former type; consequently there is no human desire which 
docs not find esspression in theim But the forma of the cult, when 
they first appear^ are the forms of life developed on that particu¬ 
lar stage of foresight and self-maintenance. These forms^ dis¬ 
lodged by newer ones, then vanish from life, but by no meang 
from the cult. They sunrive there along with the later ones in 
Sumner and Keller^ Science oj Sodet\f^ 11^ {EdJ 
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accordunco with the law of compatibiljty. Thu^ ixi the course of 
time Q later age finds that it possesses cult fom^a which are 
unrelated to any other habit of life and which seem to have 
been devised purely and simply for the cult. On the other hand, 
precisely beeauee of this circwmstance the various fonnH of the 
cult show uSj m though ia a kaleidoscope^ the forms of life of 
ages long past. 

The first act of the nature of a ghost-cult was connected with 
the abandonment of the habitation after the occurrence of a 
IIS death. Mao abandoned not merely Ins last camping place hut the 
eolire region roundabout where he had sought his food. Thence¬ 
forth this all belonged to the gho^ alone. Here he acquired 
his food as he had done in his lifetime, and whatever ill-wiU 
he had—good-will was as yet out of the question—depended 
on its quantity and quality. This relinquishment was^ properly 
speaking, the first type of propitiation and aacriiice, the earliest 
cult aet.^ It developed into a cult as soon as the need appeared. 
The fonn was borrowed from the eocial and economic condltiona 
of the time, A stusU roving society, which accumulated no 
stores, which did not cooperate in any sort of division of labor, 
and which daily left each individual to his owm fortune, could 
provide no one with sustenance from its larder and was not 
schooled to maintain anyone's life by voluntary offerings. All it 
could grant was the reliuquislmient of a chance find or^ for a 
longer periodj the abandonment of its source. This system of 
relinquishing the source of sustenance bears approximately the 
eanie relation to the later system of sacrifice as the medieval 
allotment of land to serfs bears to the modern wage system, and 
both distinctions spring equally' from diilefent economic condi¬ 
tions. 

The old system w^as preserv^ed in Its purest form on the ieolated 
islands of the Pacific until the last ceutuiy'* On certain islands, 
beside the place set aside for the deceased, a large field wdth all 
its fruits was occasionally abandoned to him. The Polynesian 
word for private property, in its more restricted meaning of 

This conception of sumfic^ of rsnuncbElon is, so fnr the editor ie 
aware, origiiuil with Lippert. It is not faund in Spaacer, Tylor^ or Lubbock, 
Tylor the "^abnoff^ten iheoiy^ of raaiicc as a late developicent 

iPrimiltm 1I> 396). Lipport, bowoi'cr, makes nbanduntnoiiL and 

obateDiioD earlier than pft sacrifices. See also Sunmor and Keller, Seunce 
0 } SocietVi (m-J 
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that which is givea to a ghost as hia own, has found wide ac¬ 
ceptance. To use this expression^ a is put upon the field; 

it berome^r the property of the ghost or sacied to him. Similsriy 
in Hawaii, not only did an entire mountain belong to the spirit 
of Pole, but also the chcriabed berries which grew there w'ere 
sacred to hen®*’= 

The same system may likewise appear in a somew^hat modi¬ 
fied form. Various eireumatances might make the relinquishment 
of a whole productive urea seem more burdensome than absten¬ 
tion from a particular food product. Thus even today on Easter 
Island the relati™ of a dead man commonly abstain for one 
to two years in his favor from the principal food product there, 
the yam. The entire yam crop during this period thus falls 
to the ghost.-" In Hawaii the fiah in a certain body of water 
or the fruit on a certain tree were often specially tabooed^ the 
former place being marked by a pole with a bunch of bambooe 
and the tree by a pabn leaf wound anoiiind the trunk-^*^ The old 
119 Caribs^ whose prodi^ous fear of ghosts by day and night pre¬ 
sented such a strange contrast to their daring piracy^ abstained 
from all food for a period after the death of a comrade. Those 
in HaitiT who used to drag their dying to the nearest mountain 
and expose them there, relinquished to them permanently a cer¬ 
tain fruity the mamey or tropical apricot. They beUeved that 
the ghosts came down from the mountains at night and virited 
these trees to secure food; consequently no man might touch 
thein.=*® 

In West Africa the ver>" same cult form has survived in a 
guise no less simple at bottom. However, this region is inhabited 
by countless little tribes Hiring interspersed among one another, 
and each tribe acts independently in the selection of what it 
shall relinquish to it^ divinity. The roault h a motley jumble 
of taboos. Nevertheless^ Bastian*** was able to disentangle them 
sufficiently to show tbnt cverj" fetish to which any one adheres 
imposes some special duty of renuneiation. Ancient civilised 
peoples still preser^'^cd the idea of the ^'sanctity^' of certain pre¬ 
historic vegetable foods, as for example the lotus plant This, 

®’*^Elli5^ Reut dfurcA ^aii:^uV pp. 116, 129. 

3*« Oittr-Insalf p. 30. 

durvA Hawmi, p, 2 IS, 

MQUer^ tjtTeH0onen^ pp. 214, 223^ Wait*, TV^ 327. 

E^p^dUtan. 
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we must ci)iiclude, was once the fcK»d plant tabooed to the dead 
in the Nile Valley, From West Africa Basdao lias brought us 
die word qitixUletj the native name for this extremely wide- 
apreaii cult form. 

It has been asserted of the Australians that, with the excep¬ 
tion of the southern tribes, they have no form of eult at all. 
They are said to ascribe to Uie ghosts no great inHucRcc oii-cr 
the living except that on their health and to offer them no 
aaerifice or cult gifts, since they believe that they can exist in 
their disembodied form without nourishment,-” Nevertheless 
these low tribes possess the most complicated food taboos under 
other names, and their rationalized intcipretations have made 
it easv to overlook the fact that this is ihe verj- cult form 
adapted to their stage of eulture. Their ghosts do not need sacri¬ 
fices of food simply because they can live on the particular food 
products left untouched for them by the living.”* 

in Hawaii at times when mollification or propitiation of the 
ghosts seemed especially urgent, as for example when the king 
Of chief had fallen ill, it was customary to liold a “general taboo'' 
frequently lasting many days. Such a taboo on a period of time 
120 does not differ in sense from the more common taboos on speeiftc 
fish, fruits, or edible animals, except that the restriction lies, 
not in the selection of food products, but in the duration of the 
renunciation. The ''strict taboo” forbade any sort of activity 
while ii lasted, in order to grasp its true meaning we must keep 
clearlv in mind the conditions of the primitive age. This was 
characterized, as we have seen, by the fact that man knew no 
other incentive to action than the satisfaction of his immediate 
needs. All ucti'vity was absorbed ia the food-quest. Hence if a 
man rested from bb acti\'ity he thereby renounced the ccimi«ti- 
tion for subsistence in favor of some one else. He tlius did in 
a more thoroughgoing way w'hat was the very object of the 
s^'fftem of qiiiw'ffca; be abandonerl to the ghosts all the fruits 
of the land, heaBte of the field, and fish of the W'aters for the 
duration of his inactivity, 

Hawaiian legend ascribes prodi^oualy long periods to the 
taboos of the pious men of long ago. One taboo period, it is 

iM Wttitt, Anihropotope, V, SOi, 800. ftll, 

Ill For fuTtb<a cases and ducusBion of food taboos sec Sumacr and 
£eller, Sncrtce o/ Sooctyf II, lll-t-21; IV, 5S3-M. t£d>* 
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saidj lasted five years, aDother tbirty years.®** Aside from such 
exagga-ations, of which toyth h very food, taboos of forty days 
have actuallj" beca obsenL^ed in historical times, though evea thia 
was only possible by the arrangemeDt of a compronaiae between 
ghosts and meu^ euch as we frequently meet in culture history. 
The ghosta retained their old rightj and the living avoided starva¬ 
tion by an expedieDt whereby the men fulfilled their cult obliga¬ 
tion strictly while the women supported them by their labor. This 
was the mild or '^ordinary taboo." 

This ancient form of the cult with its taboos on foods and 
periods of time finds its modem equivalent and descendant in 
fasting and rest daye.®^ Although to the subjective point of 
view% which we are still scarcely able to escape in thinp reli- 
giousp fasts and holy daya may seem more refined and hence 
presumably Mer forms than offerings and sacrifices, they have 
nevertheless actually grown out of a primeval form of the care 
for life and are boary heirlooms m the jew^el casket of our civil¬ 
isation. Later ages have modernized the setting of the stone and 
arranged it for uses appropriate to later needSp but the antiquity 
of the institution is vouched for by its wide distribution among 
tribes of lowest culture.”^ 

Fasting at times of severe \isItations or on occusions of im¬ 
pending decisions of a grave nature—always^ however^ when 
niftn eomes into eontaet with spirits has been a w'idespread 
cult practice among diverse Indian tribes. The ancient Hebrew^a 
121 in the same situations resorted to the same methods. The Euro¬ 
pean peoples, however^ did not first acquire it from the latter 
by way of Christiamly; it waa ktiow^i even to the heathen 
Gennana, When an epidemic fell on the Norman host, they ab¬ 
stained from meat and mead for two weeks.**" 

Now if WT compare these primitive food taboos, such as those 
on the lotus plant of the ancient Eg}^ptians and the mamey tree 
of the Caribsp with the tree in the Garden of Eden, we can 
scarcely impugn the historical truth of this venerable cult myth. 


Ellis, /fouWi, p, 217. 

™Th& Btaadiuid auLhoiity on this «ubiect is Webster, Mm (EdJ 

Sumner and KeOwp Science of Up IV, 

630-7. {Ed.} 

Spencer Hud Tylor rcgfiid lasting oe a mcEuis of inducing dreams mud 
ccdtmsy, intcrcaUTie Kith epiiits (Spencer^ Priueipft^ of L 
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which says, shall not eat of neitlier shall ye touch it^ 
lest ye die."’"’ In perfect sgrecmeiit with tliis is the story 
which Cook tells of a New Zeal^d youth who would aot break 
his fast for the fijme reason, aamely^ that hia eaftia would kill 
hlnv^a 

Abandoninentp rclinquishroentj and abstention are the only cidt 
forms which we can assign to primitive timeSj if we are correct in 
u^ing the stages of economic foresight ns a basis of cbssificEtion^ 
Everything in the cult over and above this presupposes a more 
highly developed economy. The necessary underlying asiUioptiou 
of this siinple primitive cult was^ as we have seen, a conception of 
the soulf if we may call that indefinite something, the bcliavior 
of which determines whether the body is ahve or dead^ the soul. 
To the attributes of the soul which primitive man was able to 
abstract from its beha^vior in the body were addedj however, 
those which be deduced from its activities outside the body as the 
cause of multitudinous external plienomena. In acoordance with 
the cult point of view and common usage we call the soul in. 
this latter role a ghost or spirit.^^^ We must therefore regard a 
belief in ghosts and spirits based on a belief in souls as the first 
and oldest form of cult and refigions ideas.^ We shall see later 
wdiether it is also to be regarded as the original form of all 
religions. 

The assertion has been made, as the result of a false identlfica' 
tion, that a belief in inimortaiity exists amoog the lowest peoples 
and thus by inference also prevailed with primitive nmn, Tlds, 
however, h incorrect. Primiti\^e man had not the slightest cause 
122 to formulate the concept of eternity^ and it is probable that 
such an idea was beyond hia jnental capacity How long then, 

Genesis hi. 3. (Ed.) 

Forel^jr, Scaret«€n, Vlj 01- 

Llppert cacikE^ np dikmctioii between gho«i and spirit^ Ui# GerEiiJui 
vord ivpresentmf ^th concepts. It is, however, coavenient and 

correct to disiiiiguLdi thejn. The ifaosrt the disembodied 
soul of eui aeiiial Lunmn being, wlicrcas the spirit la a higher supem&tuml 
bciuR no longer refembte to any mdividool but of an oi^er lower than a 
god. Thvm wo have an cvoiutioiiftf^" aequcace of SDui--^o£t—epirit—god, 
{?acJi of whieli graduaUv and imperceptibly into the next. 8eo 

Sumner end Keller, of 11, fiSl. (Ed.J 

-*'Tylor aljMj believes "that the doctriac of ooiil?, founded on the nutumj 
percep Liotis of primitive man. ^ve^ to tlae doctiino of epiiits. . . 

(Fn'eiiJlitJC Cwifunej II. llOK (Ed.) 

-*i See Tylor, Frimkitm Cwttore, Uj 22; Sumner md Keller, &lenAS of 
n, S4f-i. (Ed.) 
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according to tht origiiml cooeeptioD, did the ghost live? To this 
question a later cult form might seem to give ms a fairly definite 
answefi If the ghosts Deed human support* we should be able 
to measure their lifetime by the duration of their cult* But we 
are upset in this calculation by the mnnoer of providing for them 
just described. By the relioqijislimerit and consecration to them 
of plflceSp food^p and tabooed objects of all sorts, they are guaran¬ 
teed a measure of independencOp which would make the later 
cult acts of Aacrifiee superfluous if it were not for Uie law of 
compatibility. The Australian who asserts that tlie ghosts eiiould 
be able to support tliemselves and to live without food offerings 
would tiave been undenstocid even by the Romans, the most 
icatouE and conscientiouA of cult observers. 

Even primitive man must already have formulated the con¬ 
cept of a ghost or spirit world as a consequence of his defensive 
mode of dealing with tlic dead. Every place to which he gave a 
wide berth from fear of the dead was already the germ of a 
realm of departed floula. An actual society of the deadp such as we 
encounter at a somewhat later period^ was not needed to bring 
forth this idea. Eveiy geuerol consensus in the choice of a locality 
for the disposal of the dyiog and dead led ioevitably to mich a 
conception. In Haiti the dead were carried to the barren moun¬ 
tains ^ hence these constituted their abode thereafter and natur¬ 
ally therefore a realm of the dead. The Kaffir^ who casts his 
dead into the bush, regards the bueh as the spirit w^orld. To those 
who exposed their dead on the other side of a river^ the ghosts 
dwelt across the river; to those who set them adrift on the ocean, 
the reabi of the dead was in the depths of the sea. Where the liv¬ 
ing ah!in<bnecl their cave dwellings to the dead, the spirit world 
was to be found in the mountain caves, and where ^aves for 
the dead were dug in tiie eartli on the model of the eaves occupied 
by the liv^ing, there aroi^ the most viddespread conception of allp 
that of a realm of tlie dead in the dark bo^om of the carth.^^=* 

123 When u later age had made gifts and oflFerings to the ghosts 
and spirits a part of its cult obligation and had learned thereby 
not only to avoid their malevolence but also to transforiq their 
proximity^ fomerly merely dreaded, into a helpful influence in 
human activity, mankind possessed side by ride the following 


For f^irtlKhr ciucfl and discuifioft -lef^ Spencer, 
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four elemi*iita of the eult: the final riddance of the deceased, his 
peaceful continued exbtetjcc in tlie renlm of the dead^ his per- 
Eminent supjwt hy the living, find hjs& benevolent presence among 
them. Hull’ lime these contradictor^" elements been reconciled in 
actual fact? According to the tcsjtimony of history it happened 
praetically everyi^here as follows. The contradiction between 
the jiresencc of the ghost among the living and bis existence in 
the spirit world wa$ removeil by a compromise with respect to 
the duration of the former. The decea^d tarried for a period 
among the living but thereafter took up his rcsideoce in one of 
the realms of the dead. The offering of gifts during this period of 
sojourn, however, logically took the place of the former abandon- 
meat of territory and final riddance and became the necessary 
condition for entrance into rc.st in the realm of the dead. Any 
departed iwut who did not receive such a cult, or was inade¬ 
quately provided for^ increased the chorus of haunting glio^s 
who were the cause of all harm and evil in the world. Thti$ even 
on this stage it was in fact an unpaid debt, a in an old and 
no longer current cult sense of the word, which brought evil into 
the world. On the other hand, according to a Brahmanic expres¬ 
sion, sacrifice alone kept tlje world going. It is sacrifice, then, 
which on this higher stage expedites the ghosts into the realm of 
the dead and removes from man the incubus of fear^ but it is also 
sacrifice^ in connection with invocations, which brings the spirits 
back to man. 

We may now return to the question: how" long does the ghost 
live? Different i=avnge tribes would answer it very' differently. 
But the decisive factor in the formation of ideas of thb kind Is 
at first the strength and vividness of melIlor>^ As the recollec¬ 
tion of individual g^iosla pales, fear of them vaiiii^lLe^ and wdth it 
the impulse to make them offerings. Gifts grow more infrequent 
and are called forth only when special occasiemg; jog the memory, 
A forgotten ghost ceases to exist as an individual, and one which 
has never received cult attention is nol easily remembered. 
Hence subjective conscioufnees must actually determine the 
seemingly objective fact of the life of the ghost. 

Tiie conception of the fate of a neglected gliost, howev^ert 
varies widely w'ith different peoples in nccordaoce with the fur¬ 
ther devolopnient of their forms of life The WesI Africans regard 
such ghodt:^ ns the vagabonds of the spirit world, earning a 
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meager living by their ciwu efforts. They are everywhere ready to 
Ecaveoge from the leavings of meals and Bacriflces. It is they who 
are attracted by food auppliea and leaving&p hirt not to the peaee 
and weal of svich a enreless house. But it is also they upon whose 
existence a very important cult institution is founded. Thdr 
hungry existence makes them destitute of all pride and inclined 
to iump at any bait which man seta for them. Thus they faB 
into liifi power. A later cult fQrm,^“ practiced unintemiptedly 
and with this in view, is able to reduce them, aa it were, to a 
state of domestication, as we shall find them among the Indiana, 
Negroes^ and Mongols. The Great Spirit of the Indians is little 
interested in sacrifices and offeringsj artd is not disposed to con¬ 
cern himself with the petty economic cares of man for such a 
bribe. But the proletarian spirits become the williog retainers of 
the medicine man. 

The most perfect antithesis of all this is revealed by the 
ancient Egyptians, the earliest people with an advanced fore¬ 
sight. In a society as highly organized as the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs^ with its intensive use of the land, there was no room 
for such a vagabond life. A departed soul w'hich was. not properly 
and sufficiently provided for necessarily died a second death, 
and onlj' those well cared for entered the no less organized spirit 
worldn On the other hand, the cult lengthened the life of the 
ghost, or it kept his memory continually fresh in the minds of 
his survdvors. The logical consequence of this conception h 
that the prosperity and power of a spirit grows with the size of 
its cult, a view actually current among savage peoples but also 
very clearly expressed in many inscriplions of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians. The purpose of this anticipfitor^'- glance into a later age 
is to call attention in advance to the place where a further differ¬ 
entiation in the apirit world is to be cxpectecL*” 

However simple the religious ideas of primitive times may 
seem on the whole to be—so simple indeed that by many they 
are not even regarded as religious but arc distinguished as '^fear 
of ghosts and spectepa"' or aa beliefs in goblins and superstitions 
of the most depraved iSort-—^they nevertheless already contain tlie 
germs capable of development in different directions into ex- 

™ 1j 0., shanumifliD. (Bd.) 
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tremely important and institutions. TVliat one chiefly 

misses in them is system^ but tliis very lack accorda perfectly 
with a stage of social unorgunizaiioti, nod one will seek in vaio 
for another key to the understanding of the religious and mytho¬ 
logical s>'stems of a later age if one scorns to accept as the 
basis of explanation the progress of social organizatioti by in¬ 
ternal development and external accumulation. If we were to 
judge thcise primitive notions by what we expect from the inward 
power of religious ideas today^ vc should greatly underestimate 
their intrinsie quality. 

It is not to be overlooked that historically the first and oldest 
principle of religioDp although of course hy no means the highest 
according to our standard, was that of fear.^ The Bible again 
incontestably correct in saying that, not love and confidence, but 
the fear of God is the beginning of all relipoua advancements^" 
Even our language has preserved a survival of earlier times; "the 
love of (jod/^ is a relatively unfamiliar expression compared with 
“the fear of God/^ by which we still designate the core of 
religious feeling. Probably nowhere is the fear of God more 
effectively naotivat^d by the fearsome attributes of the divinity 
than in the Old Testament. Even the ancient Egj-ptian monu¬ 
ments bear witness to a much more friendly relation between 
man and his divine father. This advance ia the achievement 
of a later form of the cult. 

Another closely related characteristic of primitive religion 
126 ie what we might call its objectivism. This well authenticated 
phenomenon would scarcely be comprehensible if religious ideas 
had first been stimulated in any other way than that with which 
we have become acquainted. The primitive cult is far indeed 
from regarding the good intentions of man as. of more importance 
than his acts and offerings. The spirits of primitive religion know 
nDthiTig of the attitude of the human heart. Wlmt they want 
and require is the reality of the offered objects theiaaelve^, free 
from all s^'mboliflm. This objectivtsm cbaracterkes all early 
reli^onsp including Yahwism as the priestly caste represented it. 

socioIOKi^t know* . . . ihat thtit? m iio real relirion tliflt doe# 
not re$t uputi unncoKiiiiQa fcsi of the uBknDwn” (Kelkr, ^ciclal Evolu- 
lion^ p. 204». {EdJ 

fenT of the Lord i* the begiimiag of wisdom(Psalma cxi. 
Proverb# be. lOL "The fear of \he Lord is the beaumiaK of kngwledffe'^ 
{Froverba i. 7) . (EcL) 
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Therefore in nil old religions it becomes not only possible, but 
logically ine^ntabloj that those iinrler cult obligationa bo repne- 
^nted by experts in cult observ'anccs. Here we have the basis of 
the prieslbwLh"^ Nothing depends on the aiibiective attitude^ 
evonthing on the right thing being offered in the right way. 
Thus in the principles of primitive religion there inheres a char- 
aeteristic, so repugnant to humanism^ which Finda such bald 
expression in Btahmanism; the spirits hate poverty because it 
can offer them nothing. For the same reason embolism, which 
was once regarded ns the foundatjon of reli^on^ is absolutely 
foreign to primitive religion. The cult symbol develops only out 
of actual forms, which have been superseded in life but are pre* 
servcrl m survivals in the But because this sort of progress 

never ceases and because the cult^ in contrast to economic life^ 
tenaciously preserv'es old forms, every religious system must in 
the course of time become filled ^ith symbols^ Tiie transition 
of religion from objectivism to subjeeti^dsm, to the redemption 
of poT.'erty% is gradually coniiummated in connection with the 
progress of humanitarian ideaij. The stages of this transitioD are 
illusitriited by the non-priestly propiiets of Israel, and wo may 
accejit as the slogan of the victorious revolution the statement 
of .fesius liiat the mite of the (loor widow in considcraiion of the 
attitude of the giver should balance the treasures of the riirh.=^^ 
The grandest cultural clement already contained in the primi¬ 
tive form of religion was tliat of discipline through the fear of a 
l>owcr transcending that of nianr^* While the human wielder of 
power of any sort could at most realize his will and authority 
only within limits, there emerged with these Ideas a more far- 
reaching power to discipline the will, alt hough, of eouree, it was 
res-tricted at first to a very narrow range of obligations. As poor 
as the primitive age waa in its phenomena, it ivas rich in the 
germs of future devdopment. Thus that superhuman ^Kjwer lay^ 
127 us it were, still unimpregnated in the womb of primitive times, 

Lipptrt (lenUi futly with the evolution of ihis b^itutioa in his 
(fr-j I^rieHerlhumi. (Ed.> 
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for at the outlet no especial advantage existed in the fact that 
nian was again and again driven by the dead from the places 
which he hud begud tci equip foi* life. Even this, however^ fxir-* 
nislied an impulse to repeated new testa of strength and to a 
progressive conquest of the factor of inertiap the dominance of 
ivhich distinguished the passive from the active races and led to 
their gradual but certain retreat and ultimate downfall before 
the latter. 

In the embryonic social organization of primitive times there 
was as yet no true human sovereignty, but a broad perspective 
is opened up In the rcaliiatjon that such might develop in some 
way and unite with the disciplinary power created by cult ideas. 
From this union there might arise an autliority whkhj equipped 
with supomatura! power, could lead human societies to goals for 
beyond the utmost that animal instincts are able to attain. And 
such a union has actually taken p!ace.*^* The scanty attention 
wdiieh liistoiy' lias thus far paid to it does not detract in the 
slightest from the fact that the union of divine power with human 
sovereignty has played an cxtraordinaHly important role from 
the dominiou of the Fharanhs of ancient Egypt down to the 
empires of the present day, 

^^Lippert later develops this idea in a most PluminAtioa way in bis 
treatment of the See below, pp, 6D3-4S. (Ed.) 
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250 Among the expedients by which irrevocably widened the 
gap between himself and all hi 9 fellow creatureSp the most appro¬ 
priate for bringing to a nstumi conclusion the first epoch of 
human history is fire. In spite of the volummous literature on 
this extremely important subject,^ we must confess that we have 
no reliable information about the original discovery and difiusion 
of fire. The consequences of this advance^ however^ are perfectly 
obvious, yet we^far removed as we are from the event—natur¬ 
ally tend to be more impressed by the remoter consequences than 
by the more immediate ones. It is the extraordinary' importance 
of the latter to which the reader's atteation must here be called. 

The use of fire in the mechanic arts is very iate, and even 
its employment in the preparation of fcxid is not originaL What 
fire provided first of all was protection from cold and from the 
nocturnal attacks of camivoroiis animals. Man could abandon 
his tree dwellings^ where he inhabited such, and station a de¬ 
pendable w^atchman before his camp site^ whether in a cave or ia 
the open field. Thus for the first time it became possible for 
mankind to extend its habitat into wildernesses dominated by 
animals and into bleak highlands and the frigid north. Ashes and 
charred bones in the depo^ita of the prehlstorio care men of 
Europe prove that fire was then already man's companion.® 

251 Fire, once obtained^ could ne^'er again be parted with, for 
its benefits were too great. Only a munificent reward could Ijave 
impelled primitive man to sacrifice a portion of his comfortable 
improvidence. Fire became an exacting diseiplinarian. The possi¬ 
bility of losing it again forever was perhaps long the only thought 
of the future to dominate the present. A primitive family which 
had once become acquainted with fire could ao longer permit all 
hands to be idle. Every flicker of the flame became a stimulus 

^ An extensive b£blio|impliy ta Planck^ 

Oflbafti, Oid Stone p. 165. (EdJ 
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to renewed provident labor, TLerc was something subduing in a 
possession so cvcr-lhreatening and yet so highly esteemed. 

The influence of fire was even greater than is commonly sup¬ 
posed, for it must, be regarded as antedating the invention of the 
varioua niethods of artificial generation.* The latter are found 
nearly everywhere in the hands of the male ses. They restored 
to men their partially lost liberty and helped to pave the way to 
male anpreroaey. Tending the fire, however, is woman’s affair. 
It formed the center of the sphere of life which woman dominated. 
It made the woman’s domestic establishment more stable and 
to some extent more onerous than it had formerly been, hut it 
likewise made it much more permanently attractive to the men 
than when her intermittent sexual cliattn had been the sole 
allurement. Those who had prenously sought the company of 
ivonmn only for limited periods were now bound permanently to 
her hearth, and soon no longer os mere guests but by ties of re¬ 
ciprocal duties and obligations. About the hearth there arose the 
home in every sense of the word. The old society based on com¬ 
munity of blood, the primitive or consanguine family, began to 
recede into the background before a new typo of domestic asso¬ 
ciation, 

tVoman received a rich reward for the extra burden slie as¬ 
sumed as the guardian of the fire, until later man as the fire- 
maker Bcited a portion for himself. Roasting made a variety of 
kernels available as food for infants, even before they had de¬ 
veloped a complete act of milk teeth. This shortened the nurs¬ 
ing period and restored the mother to the man at less infrequent 
intervals. The food obtained by the man was likewise agreeably 
improved by the influence of fire. This must have impelled him 
to return again and again with Ins booty. Thus woman acquired 
a position where she could demand from man a contribution to 
the maintenaoce of her home, The basis was given for an alliance, 
an agreement with mutual ohligations. But the womao did not 
attach herself to the man’s vague household. The possession of 
252 fire had made her own home the naore important, and the man, 
attracted by its comforts, now attached himself to it in a more 
permanent fashion. 

Where and under what circumstances such an epoch-making 

* ,4ctordi]iE to FkMer, ■■mBnkmd posseaswi and usdd fire long beroie they 
teamed how to kindle it” (tJo/den 011^^4, O. fBd.) 
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event oecumd we do not know, and the evidence that the tnen 
0 / the [ce Age were already acquainted with fire makes us even 
wonder whether nil research in literature and folklore ndll bring 
ui liny closer to knowledge. Even the oldest legends aod myths 
can not possibly extend back to tiic generations that remem¬ 
bered the great event. Of all such legends/ however valuable they 
may he of their sort, we can at best expect only that thej' be true 
culture myths, that is, that they depict in epic fashion the cul¬ 
tural state of an earlier age, Such a culture myth—it might more 
properly be called a cult myth—is found in the Rig-Veda,* The 
Hindu fire-priest worshiped hia god in the fire itself, and in his 
invocation reminded him of liis childhood history. Agni (fire I 
was born of parents who could give him no breast nourisliment, 
and “the child at his birth devoured both parents." Unauckied 
“he yet grew up, forthwith bearing tidings afar.” This teaches 
ns nothing except that the priest of Agni used to generate fire by 
friction with two pieces of wood, and that he described this 
process in epic fonn to the fire he worshiped, A comparison with 
other Icgentb and—what is more significant—^with the customs 
of primitive peoples and those of classical antiquity ahoW6 us 
that such a description can not refer to the earliest use of fire. 
Even the priest or fire-maker to w^hom we owe this little fabri¬ 
cated myth is a phenomenon of a later age. 

From a comparison of these substitute!; for records it becomes 
reasonably clear and certain that the problem of the firet use of 
fire must be treated specially and distinguished from the question 
of the invention of tools for the artificial generation of fire. 
Ererything indicates that mutikind had already enjoyed the 
benefits of fire for a long time before men here and there dis¬ 
covered means, sometimes similar and sometimes very different, 
of renewing fire at vrill.* Strong e^-idence for this is afforded by 
253 the fact that the practice of preserving and transporting fire was 
long retained and sanctioned by religious conservatism, even 
when adequate fire-making implements were generally available. 
This conserA^ative sanctity could have been imparted to the prac¬ 
tice only at a time when it represented the general ciistom. In 


most impotiant njv collected in Kuhn, /ienihJbm/< dt» Ftuett 
‘Hymn* an 70. 1 . 115. 

* Even today the Andamanese and a few olher tribes do not Irncpw how 
to fire. Caws in Fmaer. Cofdefi 11. 253-6, and Sumner 

and KeLter, Science of boaelv, I, 103. (Ed.) 
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view of the disposition of primitive man^ such ft clumsy, 

slqsr, IInd tedious metltod would never have attained such wide 
acceptance, bad the knowledge of genecailng &re at will preceded 
that of its use. As a matter of fact, luost traditions reflect the 
same attitude, for they arose at a time whea the problem was not 
the geoeratioD of fire but the manner of acquiring aud trans¬ 
mitting iL 

By what chance, what natural event, man originally obtained 
fire is a question that will probably never be definitely answered. 
When Kuhn ' arrived at the hypothesis that primitive man might 
once by chance have witnessed a broken bough being rubbed by 
tbe wind against the tree trunk until its spliuters caught fire, ho 
was obviously' infliienced by the desire to explain at the some 
time the origin of the use of fijre and the in^'ention of one of the 
most practicable fire^making implements* Historically, however, 
the two seem by no means as inseparable as he a^sumecL The 
rubbing of wood on wood is but one of several early methods of 
kindling fire, and among the ancient Romans, indeed, it 
quite cleariy to be later and more aristocratic tluin the rustic 
method of using stones. Even in itself, however, an event such 
as that [manned by Kulm h highly improbable. 

The eartli possesses two natural sources of fire, atmosplieric 
electricity and vokanoea. If fire was used and preserved before 
fire-making tools were invented, it must bave originally been 
obtained in primitive tinier from one of thc^ tvvo natural sources," 
In all probability, however, it was not tamed in one spot only, 
and in that case one source may have been used here and another 
there. But the t>erson who first replenished a fire-brand with fresh 
fuel and pitched Iiis camp near its beneficent warmth, and who 
then trictl to carry tlie bmijtl w"ith him to a distant camp site 
in order not to be without it the next night, was the abject slave 
of fear in the face of incqmprehensibk influences and could uot 
have become acquainted with fire in ita terrifying aspects of 
254 incendiary lightning or a hdchiag crater. Xeither phenomenon 
would have attracted hint to a closer inve$tigutiau: much sooner 
wrould they have put him to flight. 

There are, ho^vrver, other less fearsome manifestations of fire, 
less obviously though still causally related to the above phe- 

- i/era5ituh/i cfcj pp. 10(2. (Ed.) 

■See Prexer, Golden 11, 250, (Ed.J 
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nomcna, and we arc accordingly dependent upon them for ati 
explanation. Darwin “ and Pe^chel have called our att^tion to 
the kva etreains near volcanoes, where mao can become ac- 
qqaintcil with the iiatare of fire without fear or danger. Hum¬ 
boldt relates bow for twenty years after the eruption of Mt. 
Jorullo ^linters could be ignited in the fissures of its little 
secondary craters. In other voleanoes, as in Hawaii, the molten 
mass of lava has bubbled up periodically from time immemorialp 
and for a long time after each overflow there if preserved under¬ 
neath the cracked enist a natural and not unavailable source of 
fire. Not long ago in Iceland one lava stream filled the entire 
’i^lky of the Skapta RivePp while others measured as much as 
five miles in width- Before such masses could cool off com¬ 
pletely ^ they would afford an entire generation of men an oppor- 
timity for lite safe obseri'ation of the element of lire. Such plie- 
nomena, moreover^ are widely distributed over the earth and are 
found on ever}* continent^ if past centuries are taken into account. 

Similarly a fire kindled by lightning may in certain cases 
survive under conditions where it becomes more approachable. 
It is certainly not bej-ood the realm of possibility for a forest 
or prairie fire^ caused by light mug, to smolder on in a log or 
stumpt protected by its own ashes, after the land has again 
become accessible. Then the reaction of branchea thrown on, 
or of sticks poked m out of curiosity, would teach man how 
to manage the element. It would then be a relatively eosj*^ step 
for wandering man to mvont methods for the transportation and 
preserv ation of this treasure. 

The aurvi^ung myths on this subjectp excepting those in the 
class of the Hindu one already mentioned, everywhere speak of 
255 tlie transportation of the first fire and s<unetimef» also indjcate 
a point of origin or it^ direction. Tliat a mythical element is 
often associated with them is natural and inevitable. Primitive 
speculation is unable to attribute unusual phenomena to ony 
cau^ other than a spiritu.al power^ Consequently lightning can 
be hurled only hy spirits, and the volcano must necessarily 
conceal a similar agency. The Hawaiian volcano Kilauca h the 
seat or home of the dangerous goddess Pete, and this property 

of Man, I, 44. 

F&TfcerihiTMf^, p, 141. 
ii^Tcamoa. W, 334, 341. 
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rekiion, as we shall see kter^ is the essence of a taboo^ The 
Hawaiian dami not spend the night on the goddess’s mo-untain, 
and considered it very dangerous to rob the di\ine owner of 
ewn so much as a berry grooving there. The fear of commit^ 
ting such a desecration w'as proportlpnateiy greater^ the more 
immediate and temble ttie vengeance promised to be. Ekew'here 
it bae been regarded as an enormons risk—often ventured never¬ 
theless —to descend into the grave of a dead man and rob the 
jealously watchful ghost of his weapons and treasures. In exactly 
the same w^y the fetching of fire from its natural hearth must 
have seemed an act of superhuman daring, not on account of 
the material dangers involved, for they might conceivably be 
reduced to a minimum, but on account of the current cult ideas, 
wdiich mml have represented the acquisition of dre from such a 
source as robbery in the home of the di'^inity. Gratitude* w^hich 
might be inferred from the fact that legend extols the performer 
of such a featp is a trait which little accords with the nature of 
primitive man. The champion in all such legends is exalted, not 
as the benefactor of mankindj but for hte immense daring, his 
heroism, which appeals to primitive man and makes him like to 
recount these heaven-storming deeds of the gjants of yore. 

The same thing holds true in the case of lightning. Here the 
Romans w'ere on the same level m earlier peoples, in that 
they regarded objecU struck by lightniug as sanctified to the 
divinity of lightning and consequently not to be used. But since 
the foundations of this idea are common to all mankind and 
are not the product of the speculation of any one race or lin¬ 
guistic family;, it would seem unwarranted to draw conclusions 
from the presence of the same legendary material in several 
tribes.** 

The .4ustra]lans also have a fire legend/* They tell of an 
earlier age without fire, ancl coniplain of the winter's cold at that 
time but not of the fact that food had to be eaten raw\ Theni 
however, fire w-jis brought to them from the east in the stalk of a 
gras 5 tree^ Likcin^ie one of the many legendary and mythical 
talcs of the Maori? of New Zealand recalls the manner in which 
primitive peoples dealt with fire. The Maoris preset^^ed the tradi¬ 
tion that their ancestor® Isad come to New Zealand by boat from 

As dM F£nscll^cl tVd^jt^Tf ifciiiide. p, H2)* 

Jimg, in Niiiui, 1SS7, No. XID. 
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a distant land c^alied Hawalkip whieh some conjecture to be 
Hawaii witJi ita active volcanoes. From HawaUd they brought to 
their new home a gacred and perpetual fire, the same ivhich is 
still pre^en'cd on the island today. In New Zcalaiad the volcaao 
Tonsariro is still active, and the m^'th would probably have 
associated itself with this mountaiu in the usual way^ had not 
the Maorb with their fondness for story'-tellmg kejit alive the 
old historical legend. Consequently the connectioa with the 
A'^okano was made^, strangely enough^ m the opposite way; the 
mountain^ too^ derived its fire from the fiflcred source in the old 
fatherland. On its aumruitp runs the legend, there was once only 
snow and ice. The cliiertaiii Ngatiroirungi. one of the immi¬ 
grants from Hawaiki, climbed it at that time. Threatened with 
the danger of freeaing to death there, he called across to dbtant 
Whakari—White l&Latid—where his sisters were tending the 
sacred hre from Hawaiki^ to send him some of the fire. At 
their commajid it was borne by spirits under the earth to 
the TTiountain peak, where it has burned unceasingly ever since, 
Tlie only fact wc can gkan from these traditions is that in 
primitive times the transportation of fire c\^en over great db- 
tances was the usual method of obtaining it, and that thereafter 
it had to be presen-'ed. 

The fire legend of the Ossets in the Caucasus resembles in type 
the Prometheus mythj which has become celebrated in manv 
poetic forms, although thb coincidence does not ju^ify us in 
establishing the birthplace of the myth or a special claim of the 
ArTi'an peoples to it. The Prometheus myth bears the stamp of a 
certain fidelity to fact, both in its content and perhaps even 
more in its hisior].\^ To be sure, the memory of no people from 
w'hoTU WT ha\^ been able to obtain living legends can hark back 
to the actual introduction of fire, but many tribes seem to have 
been witnesses of the fact that the primitive method of preserving 
fire was not followed by the discovery of how' to generate it until 
a relatively late date. Prometheus is= the Titan who dared to 
Bteal fire from the dhinity and be&tow it upon mankind. The 
name of the divinity is unimportaiit, but the early vacillation 
of the myth between a heavenly and an earthly deity clearly 
reflect? the two possibilities for the derivation of fire. Accord¬ 
ing to Hesiod and those who follow- him, the Titan pilfered the 

** See Planck. |V pp. 5£F. 
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fire of heuvi^n from Zen^, tlie god of lightning, but according to 
^^chjrln^ Prometlicufi ignited a uarthex $talk at the volcano 
^losychlos on the island of Lemnos and thus stole fire from 
Hephaestus. The Dartbex, according to both Proclus and Plinyi 
served the same purpose as the Australian gras3 tree stalky 
namely, tJie preservation and traiL^portation of firej the spark of 
u'hieh was kept smoldering in the pith.“ 

Again at a later period^ according to Fuigeotius^ Prometheus 
is said to have despoiled a third deity, Apollo, by lighting his 
nartbex on tbe sun god^s ebariot wheels. Here we see a third 
source of fire, the sun^ added to the other two^ lightning and 
volcanoes, a fact undoubtedly infiuenced by tbe prevaletice in 
Home of the burning tnirror as a fire-making mstruraent. In other 
tvordSj the myth narrators admit that by tbdr time the ^dews 
m to the source whence their ancestori? bad first gotten fire; had 
branched off in two, aod later three, possible directions. Never¬ 
theless they all agree in characrerking tbe preserv^ation of the 
spark and its conveyance in the narthes stalk as the earliest 
mode of obtaining fire. 

Now' if tlds was stiU within the recollection of the Greeks, 
what earlier method could tliere have been? Ever^^tblng that 
migljt hypothetioally be so regarded, howe^'eTj does not appear 
until later in the history of the myth. Pliny"s interpretation of 
the myth is that PrometlLeus is to be regarded as tiic bistorjcal 
inventor of the art of preserving fire by means of the narthex, 
and Hyginus later adds that in this way man learned liow to 
preserve the embers by covering them with ashes. Now for the 
first time we encounter inter|>retati(3UB bised on the later methods 
of making fire. Diodorus esqirlams the myth to mean that 
Prornetlieus was the discoverer of fire sticks^ but HeracUdos 
makes the same hero the inventor of the metal burning mirror^ 
Thuir we see that in earliest times the derivation of fire was not 
identified with tbe discovor>' of its artificial generation, while 
a later age confused tlie two. Tlie necessary conclusion from this 
is that, as a matter of fact, tbe constant tending and careful 
25S transportation of lire obtained from a natural source long pre¬ 
ceded the discovery anil use of any kind of fire-makiiig tools. 

This conclusion is also iu accord with the fact that we find the 
cavo men of Eurof>e already in i>ossession of fire at a time when 
Fmwr, Gftld^n SCO. (Ed.) 
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their tools still of a pritoar^" ti'pe. On the other hand, it 
m roniistont with the not uofounded conjecture that the artificia! 
genera non of hre may oceaaionally have been discovered in tlie 
process of manufacturing tools. Finally it is evidenced by the 
extant customs of savage peoples, while a large niunber of 
sunuvnls can be satisfactorily explained by no other hypothesia- 
The Austral] ens at the time of their discover}- always pre¬ 
served a piece of smoldering wood and carried it constantly i^ith 
them on their journeys.*’* King observed ^'that one never met 
any of them who did not carry a piece of burning wood in hia 
hand.'" *" How the New Zeakudeis preserved firCy even on voy¬ 
ages over the sea^ may be inferred from the story related above. 
To give &re (rom their owu comftantly tended source was re¬ 
garded b}" them, as Cook learned, as a compUment and a sign of 
friendship. When bis associates, Banks and Dr. Soknder, ^'^sited 
a small family and they were sitting around the fire under the 
open sky^ each guest received as a present a fish and a special 
firebrand to prepare it with.^^ Similar facts are reported from 
Pohniesia, where a small fire is kept burning in the hut through¬ 
out the night, exerting its beneficent mfiuence in keeping the 
mo^uitoes away^ 

Such customs, to be sure^ rapidly die out when thdr owners 
come into contact with our civilization. But a century or eo ago 
it wns still possible to learn that the North American Indians 
had formerly dealt with fire in the same w^ay. In the home it 
was naturally in the custody of the women, but the men on their 
long hunting trips did exactly m the Auetralians. 'Tormerly they 
always carried fire wuth them, using for the pun> 03 e tree fungi, 
w'hicli tliey kept smoldering from mom tilt eve/' It ia apparent 
from this that ttie Indian hunter passed the night in the wilder¬ 
ness before a blazing fire, in the morning lighting from its coals 
a piece of fungus, the equivalent on this conlincnt of the grass 
tree and the narthex. 

250 Should these data, because of their paucity,^ not be regarded 
as conclusively establishing the uiuvcrsal prcA-alence in primitive 
times of a custom which amazes m Ij}" it^ inconvenience and the 

liTS, No. XIII; 
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tyranny with which it fetters man, especially tlic unbridled 
savage p all dnubt ia made inipossible by the evidence of classical 
antiquity^ So wc miiat make a long imnp in time and take up 
tills c^'ideBcc in detail.®^ 

FiriJfcj however, the reader should be impretssed with the fact 
that firep though an excellent ndjustmcTit to life conditionSj was 
nevertheless a treinendous curb on man. Perhaps for a long time 
the burden it involved more than outweighed the apparent ad¬ 
vantages, especially under fortunate circumstances where primi¬ 
tive men could manage very w^eU without it. It was a benefit 
purchased at the price of daily care. It demanded elaborate 
preparations whenever the camp site was changed or a hunting 
excursion of several days imdertakcn. The necessity of watching it 
made it even more fiifficult for the women and children to accom¬ 
pany the men. There 5s no doubt that it imposed an increased 
burden on human forcsightT but this very fact made it an im¬ 
portant disciplinary factor^ Its disciplinary influence was en¬ 
hanced b}" tliat very helplessness which at made its enjoy¬ 
ment dependent upon its careful preservation, and would not 
have materialissed to such a degree if instead the far more con¬ 
venient methods of generating fire had appeared at the very 
beginning. This iafluence of the uee of fire, together with the fact 
that its advantages are unequally distributed over the earth in 
inverse proportion to the natural benignity of the climate, should 
undoubtedly be given serious consideration in explaining why 
mankind has not liceo checked in its dlspersjoti by climatic 
barriers- and wlsy, in pariicuiar, it b the less favored climates 
that have revealed that peculiar stress toward improvement 
which has repeatedly produced new and more vigorous races to 
dominate the old. 

Just aa the vanishing Maoris of today believe that the}' still 
possess the cherished and sacred fire of their unknown ancestral 
home, so tlic historical peoples of Europe, the Greeks at their 
head, preser\'ed a similar bond betw'cen original home and colony. 
Whenever the Greeks left home to found a new colony, they took 
with them fire from the common hearth of the mother com¬ 
munity. 

260 If for any reason they were eomj>eIled to make a new firej. 

^ An Invalunhle Eiid here is PIsnek, FcueneujTe. 
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they did not turn, in the csises where nncicnt usages were pre¬ 
served, to the Rre-making implements which had then been in use 
for A long time, but they got fire from some other place, often¬ 
times at a great distance, tJiereby proving this to be the ancient 
method of obtaining fire. To illustrAte with a well-known ease, 
Lemnos each year sent a ship to the island of Delos in order to 
fetch from there new fire to supply the needs of the island and 
be preserved continuously for the ensuing year. We must digress 
here briefly to explain the extraordinaiy attuclimcnt of early 
man to his fire, although the subject will be taken up later in 
its proper conncctiou* Ever since there has been private property, 
the ghost has clung to his tools and iveapoiiH ns tenaciously as the 
living man himself. This should not surprise us, but it is aston¬ 
ishing to find that one of the objects from which the ghost can 
not part is the fire of his hearth. It remains hia property, or, 
according to the original idea, he stays with it. If, then, a recently 
departed ghost or one that has returned to participate in some 
huittan festivity U to be expedited to that state of peace and rest 
so tmieJi desired by the survivors, the old fire to which he clings 
lnu.st not continue to bum. It is, therefore, extinguished at all 
“festivals of the dead," and, after the ghosts that have been 
summoned and propitiated have again departed, a new one is 
kindled or rather, according to earliest custom, fetched or bor¬ 
rowed. For this reason the ship returning from Delos w'ttb the 
borrowed firebrand had to woit on the open sea until the festival 
of the dead, celebrated with extinguished hearths, had come to 
an cnd.-^ 

The foregoing digression is necessary in order to understand 
the behavior of the Greeks on a special oeeasion, whieh furnishes 
a further ilhistratian of our iwint. The facts thernselvtis are re¬ 
lated by Plutarch,i^ hut the motive behind them had come to 
be misunderstood with the passage of time, aud he gave it a 
different interpretation which later became regarded ns atithori- 
tatiw. Tlie Greeks iiad won the battle of PtakeH, but not with¬ 
out heavy lofses. Tlic gliosts of the Main Itovered over the land, 
causing uneasinej^s and alarm. For each family that mourned 
one of its members, a hearth awaited with anxiety the return nf 
261 an unappeased ghost, A primitive fear ojipressed the hearts of 

^ Fhik’t, Golden Bou^k, X, 13S. (Ed.) 
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the Greeks. It is wel! known with wliat pains and Bolicltude tliey 
set about making to all the fallen an atonement equivalent to 
the last honom accorded those who died at home. As one of these 
precautions it was decided, on the advice of tijc Deipltic oraele, 
to extinguish all the fires in tlie whole land and to replace them 
by new fire. Id this estraordinaiy- situation the ancient custom 
came to life once more—the new fire was not to be generated but 
fetched. While the Greek leaders scoured the land compelling all 
the inhabitants to put out their hearth fires, the PJatean, 
Euchidas, hastened with all speed to Delphi and back to Plataea 
with a firebrand, which be was just able to deliver before he 
felt to tlie ground dead with exhaustion from his superhuman 
effort. It was natural for a later riitionnlistic age to ascribe this 
ancient cult action to the defilement of fire in the war area by 
the barbarians, necessitating a purification of ibc land by cult 
means. This expanded concept will engage our attention later. 
Here our jrarpose is merely to demonstrate at how late a time 
on excei>tional occnsious the transportation of fire was still 
practiced. 

A Spartan niilitaiy expedidon reminds us someu’liat in this 
respect of the hunting excursions of the Indians in former times 
and the wanderings of the Australians, when a firebrand was 
carried along. tVhen the Spartan king took the field with hii? 
army, he was accomiianieil by a single “fire-bearer" mth a 
smoldering flame, which was the sole source of fire used during 
the entire campaign.^ Since tiiis individual wos chosen from the 
priesthood, he must iiave enjoyed immunity in the struggles of 
the Greeks with each other. To describe ttie Persian anticipation 
of the utter annihilation of the Greeks, Herodotus®" uses the 
expression that not even a fire-bearer should cscaiie, from which 
one must conclude Ihat it had formerly been the general custom 
among the Greeks for armies on the march to take fire along 
with them. 

The same usage prevailed among the Persians, but in addition 
to the usual moti%'e they had a special one in that they rever¬ 
enced the flame itself as the fetish of their deity. Tlie Persian 
kings employed silver brniicrs for this purpose/- and their Magi 

^ Xf^nophon Rf'irpubltcu xii. 
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preserved the tradition that the fire which they perpetually 
guarded had originally descended from heaven.*’ 

The Gemmnic peoples on their extensive migrationfl followed 
the same procedure^ even though spirit and flame were not so 
closely associated. The Scandinavians, at least, never set out to 
acquire land without a firebrand, and from this practice was 
bter derived a formal legal symbol for taking possession. When 
Iceland in the Ninth Century was “taken possession of with 
fire" or “sanctified with fire" by the Noreemen in this way,** it 
was doubtless done with fire brought from home in their ships. 
Even much later, when appropriation had to be limited to 
definite bounds, the amount was fixed at as mucJi land as a man 
could “encircle with fire” in a day." Whenever the fire of the 
Vikings went out, as must often have happened on their perilous 
voyages, thej* bethought tiiemselvcs first, not of generating it 
artifiemliy, but always of obtaining it elflewhere, e^'cti if this 
could not be done without difficulty and daoger. An incident of 
this kind is tlie subject of tiie Saga of Grettir the Strong. Grettir, 
who had sailed with mercliants from Iceland to Norway, where 
their fire failed them in a stono. swam across a fiord, seized a 
firebrand from the hearth of the nearest hut, and brought it back 
to his compaoioDs in the same way. 

What was the custom on a brge scale was also the practice 
on a email scale. The borrowing of fire, even in classical an¬ 
tiquity, w'as the usual mode of obtaining it. Pbnek, after discuss¬ 
ing the character of the fire-making implements among the 
ancients and searching their literature with this in mind, comes 
with surprise to the unexpected conclusion that their use was 
decidedly not of the practical ini|M>rtance usually attributed to 
it. “Tiie borrowing of fire from neiglibors is very customary and 
widely practiced j indeed, in individual reiJorted cases it seems to 
be BO muob the accepted means of obtaining fire that we are 
probably justified in regarding this fact as an indication that 
the use of fire-makiiig implements has not been a general one.” 
In fact lie shows by many illustrations both tliai it was quite 
customary to enter a house in order to obtain fire and that 
people often prefeircd to run from neighbor to neighbor without 

ja AmTn iftnuA fffsfffruffl xxiii. 6. 34. 
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263 b(^fore making of a fij^e-making implement. The 

transfer wa^ effected either by means of a lighted lamp or by 
carrying glownng coals in an cart hen vessel or shards 

The custom of borrovring fixe was still common in the cities 
of Scandinavia a century or so ago. In the early morning, here 
as in ancient Rome, one could see the housewives running from 
house to house till they found in one of them a live coal, which 
the3" then carried home in a vessel. The laws had already directed 
that these vessels be covered with a lid,*^ 

These facts arc important because they indicate, contran* to 
the usual supposition, tliat the taming of fire must have been 
independent of the discovery of fire-making tools and therefore 
earlier than it could have been if it had Jiad to a^vait the develop¬ 
ment of those aptitudes and arts w'hicli alone could have made 
such a discovety possible. Even mote important, how'ever, the 
fact that from the oecessity of preserving this valued jiossession 
there flowed s nun>bcr of irifluciices which have iiad a treniendous 
effect on social development. Alxjve all, a widespread and de¬ 
veloped skill in generating fire would never have exerted such 
a compulsion to foresight. 

The practice of borrowing fire indicates, of course, that the 
normal custom was to preserve it uninterruptedly, .-^moug civil- 
ised as well as i^avage peoples this custom has persisted until 
relatively recent times, at least as a eurvivah** Where people 
did Qot divcli in close proximity and could not depend upon 
borrowing, they had to be especially careful about the preser^'a- 
tion of fire, as an obser^'atioii of Honicr^* indicates. ^*A 3 when 
one hides a brand In the black ashea, one w'ho dwells on a far¬ 
away field ivith no neighbors, preserviog the seed of the fire, that 
he m^Y not be forced to seek it elsewhere.'’ Thu&, in Homer^s 
time, even the isolated countr 3 "man did not think of having ivith 
him a fire-making implement for eveiy contingency. His fimt 
thought was of borroAving fire in case of peed, and only the 
remoteness of his aeighljors compelled him to be more careful 
himself. His method of keeping it over night w^is not a primitive 
one^ but was itseif^ in the opinion of IJyginus,” an invention 

264 worthy of being ascribed to Protnetbeus. 
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In cnrliest times men had the strongest Tnotives for keeping 
the fire bliuing at night, for it thus protected those camping in 
tl]o open field. In a closed housCp hoi^cver, its maintenanec at 
night became a burden, ^wd ttie device a'aa arrived at of protect¬ 
ing the glMwdng coala under a heap of ashes and in the morning 
blowing them again into a flame and replenishing them. This 
method of preserving fire was ver>^ general in antiquity and was 
taken for granted in every regulated household. The first work of 
the day ivas to fim the coals taken from the ashes and to add 
kindling materials. Thus the mariner Amyclas stuck a piece 
of $hip*£ rope into the ashes on his hearth, withdrew it smolder¬ 
ing, and brought it to a flame by ijw in^g it in the air/' Perhaps 
this was an actual practice among aailorSj or perhaps the poet 
merely assigned another more general method to this particular 
vocation. 

The same custom existed among the old Germank peoples. 
From an ordinance of Charlemagne** it seems that a continuous 
fire had to be prc 5 er%'‘ed on the iiearths of tlie houses on his 
different estates, even when they were not occupied by their 
lord. In the peasant homes of Scandinavia down to the late 
Middle Ages fire was kept burning on the hearth day and night.*' 
The quantity of fuel required—at the end of the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury Queen Soplue of Denmark granted an old widow from twm 
to three cartloads of firewood each week—led to a change, first 
of all in the growing cities. Those who could afford to do 
so still kept up the nncestml custom, but with all possible at¬ 
tention to economy. Thus a court regulation of King Christian 11 
enjoined the chef to bum no more wood in the kitchen during 
the afternoon and at night than was absolutely necessary" to 
preserve the fire. 

Among the Ceh.^, Teutons^ and Slavs a hmvy log of hard 
wood w^as kept on the hearth tlirougliout the year in such a 
fashion that one end smoldered steadily without blaming. By 
265 covering it with ii^ihe^i over night a mipply of fire was safely 
preserved “ In the remoter parts of western Germany the custom 
did not die out completely until verv' recently,, nod it is atill 
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pre^rvetl in foltlorr,” In this region the hearth-lag was called 
Schurhoh nr ChriaibrQjid, in Scandiimvia and Mecklenburg Jul- 
bJocifc, in England log," and in southern France calendeau. 
Among the South Slavs it still suniwa oa the badnjakJ^ The 
Lithuamans, too, are acquainted ynth it. 

These conditions, extremely important in themeelvcSt me vi¬ 
ta bly resulted in evou more significant changes in social rela¬ 
tions. Although a di^cu^s^ion of these changes does not really 
belong hcre^ they must nevertheless be indicated in order to show 
the importance of the subject. If one seeks the physical center of 
the primitive family on this stage^ it is to be found manifestly 
in the communal fire, the common property of the family. This 
forms henceforth a symbol of its unit}" even more concrete than 
community of blood. The latter, to be sune^ is and remains the 
true bond. But branches* cut off by any of the many chances 
offered by a migratory' life, easily forget their community of 
blood. Once separatedt they remain stranger? and can never 
again come tofjether* for they can not again recognise the mark 
of their unity. A common fire* on the other hand, is a concrete 
indiciitjou of the actual tneitibershii> of new families. It now 
becomes possible to say that a family is made up of those who 
possess a common fire and who avail theiupelves of lire from the 
same source.’"* 

la this way a new mark of distinction between member and 
stranger emerges, and* as the new visible sj^mbol grows more 
prominent and the older one recedes somewhat into the back¬ 
ground in actual importance^ a new concept of the family also 
arises. Henceforth blood appears more us the symbol of an ideal 
unioD, whereas common fire charactcrisses the human group 
actually combinetl into a social unit by' definite social objeetives. 
This new symbal, moreover, under certain circumstances even 
accepts the blood stranger and grants him a place in the group. 
In fihortj it paves the w ay for a neiv principle of socialization and 
26 d for the extension of a form of foresight beyond the limits of the 
old consanguine family. Two alien families can not mingle their 
blood and enter into a union with the old natural principle of 
association as a basii^. If anything w'as nhle to bring about a 

^ Kuhn. Wc^tfaien, pp. LOaff.; Montanuo, DeniAche VoIkM- 
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rapjifrmhemcHt between utomistk hostile primitive families, it 
was tlie need of exchanging dre at a time when there was no 
other means of procuring it. 

The conditions prevailing among neighboring Australian tribes 
furnish ue an approximate picture of the isolation of priniitive 
families. None Las need of the ottiers in hunting or in eolleeting 
nardoo spores anti similar plant foods. On the contraryj any 
cooperation qf this ^ort is prcjudirial with the crude methodB of 
priiuitive time^^ and is prohibited by the primordial type of care 
for life. Logically each encounter should be a warlike one, and 
this h? borne out by the facts^ Before the discovery of fire-mak'* 
ing implements, if the fire of one of tlicsc little tribes went out, 
the tribe had but two alternatives. Either it must sink back 
rapidly to the lowest stage of savagen' and succumb in the com¬ 
petition with others, or it must make the first peaceful advance 
and bridge over for the first time the deep chasm which had there¬ 
tofore only been dug deeper by the Impulse of eeir-maintenance. 
The extremely strong motive for making such an advance was 
matched, on the other side, by a unique case of complianceH. Fire 
is ^mething that can be given away without loss. It is a gift 
which involves no sacrifice. Moreover, it assures a reciprocal gift 
in case of need, an eventuality which mtist have loomed as a 
dire calamity to the mind or wandering primitive man whom 
the taming of fire had educated to greater foresight. 

Thus was tied tlie first bond of an association extending be¬ 
yond the family. There arose groups of families who by a mutual 
exchange of fire established friendly relations with one another 
in at least this one direction. Only those who were excluded from 
the benefits of imeh an alliance wm now completely hogtile. 
Even though thU association, being limited to a single point of 
contact, was an extremely loose one, it uevcrtheless opened tip 
one path to peace between different primitive families. Just as in 
Rome, according to the evidence of the poets, there was no safer 
or readier pretext for entering a strange iioo&e unopposed than 
to assert that one wanted to get so also, we must suppose, 
267 there was created henceforth a sare-conduct which led securely 
from tribe to tribe and could open the way to any other type 
of intercourae.” 
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Although Tie can no longer witiies* this process among savage 
people&y ita actiiaiity h nevertheless e’^'idenced by a multitude 
of sun-ivalsj the signihcauce of which in later social life sheds 
a ray of light on the importanee of the proc^ at the threshold 
of primitive times. At Athens it tvss a duty recognized by the 
state to give fire to a person seeking it." So important was this 
matter held in tliat civilized state that one who could not him’- 
self comply with the reciuest felt obliged to accompany the 
seeker to a place where his wish could be gratified. But the 
goitrces ala^ make it clear tliat the sanction of this duty consisted 
only of public imprecationsr i e,, that the punishment was not 
performed hy the state but was left to the vengeance of the gods. 
This argues very distinctly for the antiquity of the obligation. 
It must have e^ciated before there was ao Athenian state with a 
special law code. When the state was forraed* it was no longer 
occesaory to enact wh%at had long lain under the punitive sanc¬ 
tion of the cult di^idnities of each of its families. Hence the au¬ 
thority to punish remuUeii with the gods. The duty thus fell 
into the class of religio-ethieal mandates. 

These obligations, in contmst to those specifically sanctioned 
by individual societiesp arc hy nature the most likely to attain 
general acceptance beyond the limits of the group. find an 
advance of this sort in the later history of Roman civilization. 
Cicero in his moral philosophy nrgef? that fire be shared with 
the stranger, and Plautus includes even the enemy in this 
obligation. It is certainly not accidental nor without significanoe 
that the ven^ ?ame obUgation which was the first to extend be- 
yond the ran tie of consanguinity was al!=o the first to ehake 
the conception of the spatial limitation of morality and was the 
first tenet of the budding idea of Iniinanism. 

Tlje manner of dissKilving the triba! relation ^hows ckarly 
tliAt rights and duties with respect to the exchange of fire had 
formerly been valid only within established social unions and 
that the eharing of fire and free access to water had been the 
first and most important material objects in the formation of 
263 associations on a broader basis than consangiimity- Persons c.\- 
pclled from the society forfeited thereby the communion of fire 
and water, as though the essence of membership still consisted 
therein. Even at a time wlicn such a deprivation could no longer 
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be of fntaJ or even eetiotts consequence, the old cxpreesion re¬ 
in nined in use ns a sur^nvol to denote exclusion from the body 
politic, 

TJiere is no doubt that the Spartan “ntirny'^ signihcd in its 
essence exclusion from the union of eitizens forming the Spartan 
state. In the case of Aristotleinus, Herodotus ** explains that 
atimy meant tlmt no Spartan would gi^'e iiim fire or speak to 
him, While in Sparta this punishment was still inflicted entirely 
by the state, such was no longer the case in Athens, hut a general 
proscription of an individual by the society was still effected in 
the same way. 

This punisliment reapt>ears in a very severe form in Rome. 
Water and fire were there regarded as benefits which only the 
state could assure to indi^niiunls, and a person who no longer 
belonged to the stnte tost, by strict log^c, the right even to use 
these things within its borders. Any one to whom fire nnd W'ater 
were denied by the Cornelian law, lost thereby his Roman citizen¬ 
ship." It was also a practice among tiie early Germanic peoples 
to exclude indiriduals from the society by a prohibition against 
lending them fire.*^ In all these cases the right to procure fire, 
together witli a few other smilar rights, must originall 5 ' have 
constituted the true subiftance and purpose of the union of 
families which was the precursor of the state. 

The extraordinary importance of fire in human history has two 
269 aspects, one social and the other teelinkal. The latter seems the 
more striking, and the progress of the last few centuries has 
certainly been so great as to dnzslc our eyes. Yet we must not 
for that reason overlook the other aspect. It seems almost para¬ 
doxical that it was the difficulty in acquiring and the incon¬ 
venience in prcseiving this exceptionally beneficial element, per¬ 
haps c^'en more than the element itself, which paved the way 
to social progres. It was a great adi'ance on the technical side 
when man discovered various artificial means of generating fire 
at will, but it is probable that the social consequences, which 
have been so extremely important and salutary, would not have 
appeared if these inventions hnd immediately followed the first 
taming of fire. That they did not do so is established by the 
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nianDer in which the old forms of preserving fire were able to 
penetrate so thoroughly all the snci&I relations, and embed them- 
iielves^ ijO deeply in the folkways, even of peoples well advanced 
in material culture, that throughout the whole of antiquity 
fire-making tools nemained of strictly subordinate importance 
in practical everyda}*^ life. If we had to do merely with the cus¬ 
tom? of uncivilised peoples, the deep-rooted old practice of fire 
prcser\'ation might be sufficiently explained by the imperfection 
and inconvenience of the first fire-making tools. But the Romans 
were ai-qi4ainted w-ith flint and iron and various eminently suit¬ 
able tinder materiak, implements nitb wdtieh our own immediate 
forefat-liers knew quite well how to make shift. Yet their use 
never l>eeame equally popular among the Homans. 

Exactly how and for what purposes the enlightened peoples of 
antiquity used their fire-making tools can best lie demonstrated 
by a glance at the motives for the renewal of fire. Even though 
the different motives which lead civilised and semi-civilized 
peoples occriisicinaUy to renew fire by artificial means are not ex¬ 
plicable in all case^^ nevertheless among them cult ideas undoubt¬ 
edly play the most iin|>ortaiit part. A periotl of time, however, 
must have elapsed before the old cult conceptions could assinii- 
late the new element thoroughly enough to give rise to new ideas. 
That wan the period of the utilii^ation of natural fire. 

The relation of fire to the cult is of tw^o sorts, depending upon 
whether the mw eleiitcnt has been connected with the earlier 
cull fonii of avoiding or the later one of propitiating the spirits. 

270 That tlie two correspond to two different stages of the food^ 
qiiost and the economic arts, we already know. We likewise know 
that by the law of compatibility the earlier connection will not 
be displaced by the Inter one but will contiune lo exkt by its 
side. Indeed it will neces^rily be tl(c more widespread of the 
two^ because the more recent forai of economic organization, 
on which the other fundamentally depends^ has not even yet 
supplanted the older one everywhere. 

We haw already examined in detail the earlier form of the 
cult and have indicated how it assimilateti the new economic 
element of fire. For the convenience of the rearlcj- wc shall re- 
iidew a little. To primitive man. who knout- the ghosts only from 
their disquieting activities and judgcH them nreordingly: the thing 
to do is to keep them, and i^ith them the disturbances they are 
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likely to cause^ at a disitimcc. This he does by temoving the 
corpsOp which lie has found them to be associated-"*" With 
the advance of culture the objects of developing property— 
weapoDSp toois^ omamenUp clothes—aii^ deposited with the 
corpse* The ghost clings to all these as to the body itself; hence 
they must be removed with the corpse for the security of the 
living. Now we have already seen that fire also belongs to this 
group of intiniatc poesessions and have indicated the implica¬ 
tions of this fact. But fire by its very nature was not subject to 
exactly the same treatment as the other objects. It could not be 
buried in the grave, a method w^Mch has preserved for us al¬ 
most all the other iTeasures of primitive tlmee* So man did the 
next best thing and allowed it to go out when a death occurred* 
He was thus compelled to replace it with a new firCj just as it 
seemed necessary^ to seek a new hut* 

The aesd stage of economic activity brings with it the art 
of disarmmg the ghost w ho is active in the vicinity, or even of 
wimiing him over positively to the house for its protection and 
benefitp by allowing him to participate in the livelihood of the 
famity, li^'lien fire becomes associated with the cult ideas of this 
second stagCp its intimate connection with a guardian household 
spirit, once a source of fear, makes it now an object of special 
and extraordinary' esteem. 

Since w’e know the foundation upon which the w hole advance 
rests, it is explicable why this associatjon does not appear before 
the pastoral stage is reached. This stage began uitb the migration 
of nomadic tribes from the plateau of Central Asia. It is un^ 
known to the black and red races and tvtn to ^me branches of 
271 the yellow and white races. It has found its second home in 
northern .\sla, w'here nomadism still retains its old form today. 
Here there still exists a cult of fire, one not of avoidance but of 
propitiation. This w'ould completely have transformed the old 
attitude toward fire but for the intervention of compatibilityn As 
a matter of fact, hoivever, the one type of reaction is always 
found in conjunction w'ith the other* Thus among the Buriats it is 
unlawful to put out fire with water, and, although it is generally 
the custom to share fire, the tribes on the Amur are afraid to giv'e 
away any of the fire in their hut§.^^ In southern Asia this idea 
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firet apjwars aatong the An^ati iovaders of India p wlw recognised 
fire ao at least one of tlieir cult objects, and among the Avestan 
Iranians, who placed this cult in the foreground ahead of nil 
others. Pareiism, m is well known, b the last offshoot of thb 
mo^'ement. 

On the later stage the same fire must be perpetually pre¬ 
sented; on t}ie earlier one it is from time to time extinguished and 
rentw'cd. The original sense seenis to be preserved in all purity 
in a custom of the Argives reported by Plutarch,” In connection 
with the forms of the ghost-cult thej kept up the pmetiee of 
extinguishing the hearth-fire and replacing it with a new' one 
after each death in the house or family. Another fact favorable 
to our interpretation is that the core of this custom existed 
mdependently among the Gemaanic peoples* The fire which was 
nourished continuously on the heatth was formerly extinguished 
when the head of the liouse died." The saioe tliiag was done at 
the recurrent festivals of the dcnd+ and likewise in Rome at the 
death fciJtival of February' 21,** showing that the basic idea in 
these festiv'als and the general opinion about them was that the 
ghosts of the dead returned for them. 

According to the Iheorj' of the later stages of the cult, how¬ 
ever* the ghosts not only attend the fcati^^ais given in their honor 
but also come as invited guests to those which men celebrate for 
their own sakes^ that b, those wMch naturally occur iu times of 
plenty. We shall later become acquainted witli a number of pre¬ 
cautionary measures in the folkways, all of Tvhich have the 
common object of making certain that the ghosts depart once 
272 more when the feast is over. In this way later generatioiis recon¬ 
cile the old and the new ideas. The ghosts, who, when incited 
on festive occasions* bring men happiness and good fortune, 
become cvitJ haunting specters at other times. .4 trace of lo^o 
underlies this interpretation of coexistent though contradietorv" 
fac^, for it was only in times of plenty, such ns at the bunya 
han^est in Australia, that the poor men of primitive times were 
in a position to purchase the good will of visiting ghosts with 
material offerings and thu3 rest easy in their presence. 

fn reality, therefore, every human festivity would have made 
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a renewal of fire ad\isabk. Bui often in such cases the individual 
parts (if a ceremony bfrcome separated^ come to lead an ituJe- 
pendent existence, and are then distributed among several festi¬ 
vals, and ibis may take place in different ways with different 
tribes. That something of the kind verj' probably happened in the 
present instance b indicated bv the fact tliat we find fire-re¬ 
newal among many tribes^ but in different once attached to dif- 
ferenl festivals. 

A subsequent rationalized interpretation of the usage could, 
of eou^^5e. completely change its purpose and character. The 
physical nature of fire and flame was entirely unknown to all 
aotiquity. When speculation turned to it, it got no further than 
su|ierficial analogies. The favorite coraparbon was with an ani- 
mal or epiritiml being.*" Plutarch ** finds a striking resemblance 
in the fact that Are needs food^ ean move^ and gives forth a sound 
when dying as though in pain. Cicero*^ calls the spiritual pari 
of his being ]m amm^L Such ideas were not too learned to 
be popular. It was even possible to perceive that a fire w*hich had 
been maintained too long traa growring old, as it were, and to 
suppose that an occariooal rejuvenation would augment its 
strength. 

Aa b well known^ a general renew^al of fire took place in Rome 
at the festival of the ancient new' year on March L All hearth- 
fir ca w^exe extingublied^ Then a newr flame w'as kindled on the 
hearth at the temple of V^tat and from this the household 
hearths received the new’ fire.** This renewal was undoubtedly 
273 accomplished in the sainc way as when the Vestal fire had gone 
out from neglect, i.c., by artifielal means. According to Festns, 
this artificial methoij eonsisted in the use the irendrill^ a 
wooden tablet in which the drilled a hole until 

tinder could be ignited from the heated wood. The newly gen¬ 
erated fire was received in a bronze sieve 

Although these and similar fire-making tools were by that 
time in many hands^ Pliny nevertheless ascribes their use mainly 
to shepherds and scouts in the field, hence to a class of people 
who, unlike even Homer's isolated peasant, w^ere unable to keep 
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fire. In swiety aeou^tomed to penimn^ot hearths, however, the 
priests alone *€Ciu to have generated fire artificially, while the 
rest of the society with help from this source rould still adhere 
to the old custom of borrowing fire. 

The Celts also pr act Seed fire-renewal for cult reasons ^ and 
many sunt'ivals have been found in England. At their fire- 
festivals all hearth-fires had to be extinguished and could not 
be kindied again until new fire had been generated artificially by 
a priest. Even today the belief sur^dves that new fire benefits 
aian by driving away the spirits. This is at bottom only an easy 
reiiiter]iretatiou of the idea that man, in order to get rid of the 
spirits, must extinguish all fires^ an act necessarily followed by 
the generation of a new' (ire. Among the Celts, too, it w'as a 
sjwcial priestly functional^' who made the fire, w'hlle the Indb 
vidua I household hearths apparently obtained it by borrowing. 
A similar situation is suggested aiiiojig the Creek Indians by tlie 
fact that the priest veas called tlie "Tire-maker” Thus among 
many r>eoples the artificial generation of fire seems to have 
remained a most unusual act, cvien though among others it bag 
become a very common matter. 

Tlic Teutons and Slavs obtained tlte custom of fire-renewal 
from two sources—on the one hand from their own prehisborio 
274 anecstom in the form of a custom now' exercised only ia cases 
of special emergency and, on the other, from the Catholic Church 
in the forEu of a regular practice^ though one that had shrunk to 
a survivalistic symbol. 

Tlie Catholic Chtirch became the heir of all the priests and 
"fire-makers'' in iU te^ito^^^ It merged the old Roman new 
year in its Easter cycle and adapted the ceremony accordingly. 
Easier Eve, the Saturday l}erorc Easter Sunday, is its epecifio 
festival of the dead. It is then that Christ, w'ho died for all and 
w'hosc death symbolises the death of all, lies dead in his grave. 
Here the old usage crops out in the form of the "Easter fire.” ** 
On Easter Saturday the old fire on all private hearths and the 
perpetual fire in the churchy now interpreted as "the everlasting 
light,” are extinguished. Then the priest makes a new fire by 
artificial mcAns—flint and steel—on the hearth of the clmrch. 

** Ad cnormciii? funoimt of data -od tlic fire-festivals of Earape is 
bli!f| in Golden X, 105-34tt, tEd.) 

p'* cL Boiiifnet Epi^to^<x' licvatvii. Fu!! duta in Fraser, G&tden Bough, 
X, I JO-16. <Ed> 
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From tJiis he lights the giant Paschal cantUep with which all the 
lights of the church are rekindled. The housefathers of the com¬ 
munity each bring a new hearth-bg to the church 

to be ignited from the newly generated fire and then hasten home 
\iith the brand to kindle a new fire on their heartlis. Thus all 
the evil spirits who might for any reason tling to the old hearth- 
fire are banished from the house, and it ia visited mth a blessing. 

Tins is of course a reconstruction, but, with the exception of 
the necessity of transporting and preserving fire, all the old 
elements are very well preserved. The ccrcroony itself is still 
widely celebrated. In the Alpine regions fire is everyw-hcre allowed 
to go out on Easter Eve, and a new one is kindled.*^ In many 
places the peasants still bring great logs of wood and rush home 
in hot haste with them when they have been ignited.*^ They are 
no longer neededj of course, to preserve fire, but the new Easter 
fire and the hearth-log for fetching it still serve a practical pur¬ 
pose in keeping disturbing spirits and their noxious influences at 
A distance. In one region the liearth-bg is abolished but is 
brought out on the hearth again in tlie old way during a thunder- 
storm.*® It b a protection agaiir^t liarm at such a time, for, as 
we know, it was originally the spirits who hurled the thunderbolt* 
In another district the charred bits of the new hearth-log are 
275 set up in the comers of the fields to protect against evil spirits 
and to faring increase. 

Along with these practices ^ however, there long existed another 
popular custom, ancient and primitives which proves what we 
have already surmised, namely, that fire-renewal did not origi¬ 
nally occur, as it later came to do, nnly once a year, to mark the 
beginning of a new period of time, but that, on the contrary, it 
took place on every high holiday to banish the spirits that had 
been invited. 

Although Lhe Church renewed fire at Easter time, in north¬ 
western Germany the hcarih-log was formerly changed at the 
time of the summer solstice.'^^ Among the South SlavSi however, 
this ceremony still takes place at ChtJatma3+ It formerly occurred 
on the same date m southern France, England, Scandinavia p 

^ZeitMchr. J. dfruttche HI, 31. 

Wuttke, yoiicMhcrjpfaxifcCj 5 SU See Lippert, CAnsfenjAuin, p. 

4SS. 

Leoprcchting, Auj dsm LccAroia, p, 172, 

Montonuft, Deutsche YolkiJesUt p. l2Tp 
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Meckkubure. ftiid LithnaDia, as is indicated by the respective 
indigenouB terms lor tlsc hearth-log (e-g-y EnglUh ^^yule log’*) 
or far Christmaa (e,g., lithiiaman hltikko-vakari). 

A eimilar renewal, however, also took place at any other time 
of the year when a aituation seemed to exist like that to which 
the euatoiii owed its ori^n. That is to say, it look place when 
some calamity occurred that could be attributed to the e^dl in¬ 
fluence of spirits not completely banished. That sucfi an event 
can be due only to such a causCt is a very primitive idea which 
man has preserved throuehaut the nges^ as it were^ like a smolder¬ 
ing hearth-log under the ashe®, A fire renewed out of season from 
such a motive is called a “need fire. ** ■* We see no necessity in 
following Grimm in Ids far-fetched etymology of the term, when 
the interpretation is so ob’^'ious—it was a fire so named from the 
need that occasioned it. 

At any rate, it was generally the most ancient methods of 
artificial generatioo, those of friction rather than of percussion, 
that nmde tlieir appearance in the kindling of the needfire. At the 
same time, howevect & certain diversity in methods indicates that 
e 3 cperience may have led to the discoveiy' of fire-making imple¬ 
ments In different ways. One of these instruments for generating 
fire by friction wns based on the principle of the rope and 
276 drum,** another on that of the wheel and axle. It is remarkable 
that in Gena any, where tbi?^ folbway km survived in the 
provinces to the present day, there is no trace of the principle 
of the true fire-ilrilb so widespread elaewherCp unless the method 
of twdsting a fence railj which is very inadequately described by 
Undenbrog,*” be so interpreted, la the rope and drum method, 
the w^isole construction of the apparatus suggests the axle of a 
draw-well, like that indicated in the epic Jfcyimrrf ike ex¬ 
cept that the sockets are made tight in order to increase the 
friction on the drum, an effect opposite to^tliat desired in a 
draw-wel]. Nevertheless the friction on a well axle when the 
bucket is moved with exceptional rapidity seems to have led to 
the discovert' of this clum^- apparatus. The flame was caught 
by linen rags and similar tinder ajiplied to the socket. The wheel 
and axle method was obvioufiiy discovered from a wagon axle 

•*CoUeetion of cases in FfaMf, Golden Bou^k, (Ed.^ 

Grimni, Mytholooief I, 502^.; Wolf, Beitmge tor 

drutfichm MiflhoioeiCf pp, 377-S, 

** GrinuBt Sjff. cii. 
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catching firct nn even more frequent occurrence. It b still prac¬ 
ticed ttHlay by the Mazurians, not only for the generation of 
the needfire, but aho for the regular firc-rcnewal on Midsumrocr 
Day. ’^'Toward evening ever3^ fire in the village H extinguished* 
Then an oak post is set in the ground and n wheel fastened to it. 
This is rotated rapidly by the peasants^ who relieve one another 
at the ta:skp until the post catcher fire from the intense friction. 
Each then takes a brand home with and in this way fire is 
again kindled in the village.'"^^ The same practice was followed 
in making a true ncedfire on occasions of witeheraftp the drying 
up of milkp epidemicsp cattle plagueSg and the like, and each time 
the extinction of the village fires was part of the proceeding. 

All these methods must have been relatively late inventions. 
To explain certain contrailictiOPS* we mightp if need be, assume 
that an older and easier method, perhaps that of the more ^ide- 
spread fire-drill, had been dislodged aniong the Germans and 
^luvs by the introduotiDn of flint and steel in such a way that 
nothing remained of it but the tradition that the forefathers had 
generated fire for cult purp^^ses by means of wooden Implementa 
rather than by flint and steel Their descendants would tlieu Imve 
been forced to invent a corresiHsnding method for tlie exceptional 
case in which it became necessao'p and would have been in- 
277 fluenced in this by familiar phenomena. If this solution seems 
madequate, then nothing is left but to admit that the Teutons 
and sill vs did not di&cover how to make fire artificially until a 
relatively late date. It was, to be sure, before the introduction 
of Christiunity^ when they got tUot and steel, but not until as 
nomads, they became acquainted with artificial welb and wlieeled 
wagons. Before that time, therefore, in decided contradiction to 
the usual \dew, their only possible way of obtaining fire would 
have been to fetch or borrow it. To be surCr it must be added 
titat artificial welL early became necessities to the nomads— 
the prehistoric Hebrews already possessed them—and that cer¬ 
tain Germanic tribes were alrpady acquainted with loudly creak¬ 
ing wagons at an early period in the I'olicruMfuicruti^j. 

In any c\entp it is quite certain that throughout prehistoric 
times ihe preservation of fire was of transcendant imjjortance 
and thatj hy coinparison.r artificial generatiDn played a verj" sub¬ 
ordinate role. Planck reaches the same conclusion with rcsf>ect 
Tficppen, Ab€rglQiibirn oi« Jlfomra, p. 71. 
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to the two principal civilized peoples of classical antiquity. It 
has not escaped him that theoretical representatioas of actual 
life may easily be deceptive, ^‘Natural philosophers like Theo¬ 
phrastus and Pliny naturally look at this sort of thing from the 
theoretical, scientihe point of view; the practical side is to them 
a secondary consideration and is tliereforc only occasioiLHlly' 
touched upon. Now, in contrast to the very few places in which 
fire-making tools arc mentioned and to the still fewer where we 
hear of tlicir being used, there are a large number of others which 
indicate that people, to obtain fire, used none of these took, but 
sought, on the contrary, either to preserve fire on the hearths of 
their homes or, if it went out, to get it at the house of a 
neighbor."^ 

The full proof of tJiis, however, he finds in the custom of 
fire-renewal, w*bich w'C have discussed lost because nf its im¬ 
portance on this very score. 'This whole custom of extinguishing 
fire and lighting it again at the pure fire, os it appears in Home 
and Greece with different motives and in different forms, in¬ 
dicates that people tried to keep fire burning in their private 
houses. This is a natural and almost a nece^ary assumption. 
For if fire had been kindled anew each day by means of wooden 
or atone tools, this would each time have produced a pure fiame, 
and, on the other hand, the re^tablishment m the houses of a 
pure fire, aa was done in Rome on the first of March for the 
whole year, would have lost its effect had these purified flames 
not been maintained continuously on the hearth. Only with an 
278 arrangement of this sort, where the continuity of the hearth- 
fire ifl preserved, has the custom any sense or meaning," This 
line of reasoning is valid, even though we have found it neces- 
eary- to endow the concept of the "purity^' of the fire with a 
more materialiatic meaning. The relation of fiame and ghost, 
which was so disquieting to primitive man obsessed by ghost- 
fear, would have been destroyed over and over again without 
any special endeavor, if it iiad been the usual practice to kindle 
fire with implements. This relation the reader will have to accept 
on faith for the time being, for a detailed demoufftratiou can 
not be introduced until later. 

The impossibility of a sj-stematic classification and the neces¬ 
sity of such anticipations show how intricately threads of all 
kinds arc interlaced in the history of civilization. We can not 
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follon^ tkXky one of them mthout t^itiching number of otberai 
and we eaa not seyer a single piece of the fabric without impair¬ 
ing our iDEight into the courEe of the individual strands.'^’ That 
nearly every strand which w'e can pick up leads ns into a mesh 
of social relations is a fact that will astoniah the reader less 
than that we can so aeldom advance for any distance without 
falling into the sphere of cult and religious ideas.^^ We dearly 
perceive the reasons wMch might lead the reader to attribute 
ibis repeated eucroachment to the subjective bias of the author. 
But whoever wishes to delve into history to advance his knowl¬ 
edge must leave behind the subjectivity of hb age. A sort of 
indifference toward cult and religious ideas has a meaeure of 
justification in our time, especially in our practical aoeial aspira¬ 
tions, In all out attempts to explain the past and present and 
m all our projects for the future we rely on the principle of 
physical causation^ and the extent of the knowledge which we 
have won thereby justifies us in rejecting any other point of vieWj 
at least aa a hypothesis in seeking and testing the truth. In view 
of the results which have actually been attained in thia w^ay we 
have become indifferent toward the pluralistic manner of ex¬ 
plaining phenomena on the basis of spiritual bypothesce. This 
repudiation impresses upon our age the stamp of reaction agaiuHt 
all the past. It seems to ue a rule which we may safely follow 
everywhere. But w'hen wc study the history of mankind, we can 
not eliminate from our consideration other opposite conceptions. 
We shall never comprehend the past and its contrast to our own 
age^. nor its struggles and imperfections^ nor the glorious heritage 
of our generation^ if we reject these mo lives for the reason that 
they are no lonpr our own. Even though we class them straight- 
279 way as errors of human aspiration, tlic fact nevertheless remains 
that our w'hole ci^nliied life is the product of the aspirations 
and errors of the past. W-e have no choice save to follow even 
the errors wherever they may lead uSj. for their paths are the 
paths of the immaterial factor in huuian hjstory. 

W'e shall return elsewdicre to the material side of our sub¬ 
ject and show the advancing capabilities of a somew'hat later 
age as reflected in thdr tools, among them those for the artificial 

«Cf,p Goldenweiserv Eurti^ CiviUMalion, p. 3L 8eo also Imroductjon 
pp. xu-xiiu tEiL) 

Introduction, p. jex. 
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generation of fire.™ When we glance back ever our subject in 
retroapeet, the fact which stands out as the most sguificant 
is that, as a result of the relatively late advance in technic, tfae 
use of £re was able to exert an unexpectccUy far-reaching ioflu- 
enoe on the social development of mankind. On tbe one hand, it 
made possible the first step in tbe establishment of peaceful 
intercourse and tied the first loose bond of association between 
primitive families. On the other, it imposed upon a tre¬ 
mendous extra burden of labor and foresight by tbe very ex¬ 
igencies of its preservation, while its manifest value and advan¬ 
tages were sufficient to overcome the resisting force of human 
inertia and subject it to discipline. 

Llppert deals widi tbs' inrentiati of in a 

tion not herewith traiulated 3IS-26. On this subject 

the EDgli^-speakmg reader may be referred to the eiccUent aHides by 
Hou^ ('^AbcnjdciAl Fire-Mflldc^;" *^Fira-Making Appaiatufl:” ^Melho^ 
of Fin-Meking^O. (M) 



CHAPTER rV 

THE EVOLUTION OF TOOLS AND WEAPONS 

280 In order to follow the devdopment of care for life 

along sttfligLt iines^ we should first have to ftecompany his food- 
quest in the expaudiiig regions of his eriatence. We should then 
Gee how, in encountering new difficulties in one ease after an¬ 
other, he overcatoe them by new adaptations^ how he availed 
himself of what nature itself offerci:!, and how the expedients 
that proved fittest were preserved through imitation as new 
pieces of liis self-created equipment for life. Yet we can not 
even here lead the reader from one event to the next^ from each 
cause to its ^ries of effects# as political history is able to do. 
TVe must unfortunately break up this natural eequeuce and ex¬ 
amine groups of related phenomena by themselves. We shall 
first consider# therefore, the implements which man has created 
for himself. Even here, however# it wiU be more important for 
us to discern the nature of the advance than to arrange the imple- 
ments themselvea in a i;erie^, as archeology commonly does. 

We left man on the lowest stage with undifferentiated tools 
and weapons of the most primitU^c sort/ We must assume that 
the rough stone, as it was offered by nature# and the staff, as it 
was found or broken off, constituted the representative implo- 
meuts of this stage. Now for the first time there appeared a two¬ 
fold advance, which# however insignificant it may seem in itself, 
was nevertheless pregnant with consequences. In the one direction 
it consisted in the selection of different tools for different pur¬ 
poses* in the other, in the modification and improvement of the 
tool b3* the human hand. 

In the former direction the transition from the lowest stage 
was a very gradual one. Nature it^lf paved the w^ay# since the 
human organa, to reenforce and extend ivhich the most primi¬ 
tive tools were adopted, themselves showed a differentiation. 
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Thus the stone reenforced the tooth and the fist^ and the stick 
the arm.^ Neither was suited, however, to replace the hollow 
palm. It was more natural for a person bending over io drink 
281 to u&e a elicll instead. Moreover, the stone waa not as good a 
substitute for the sharp finger nail as a shell or a splinter of 
bone. Progress in this directioa led to an increase in the mim- 
her of tools, in the other to their iiaprovement. Man was no 
longer satisfied with the atone as he found it, but sought to give 
it the form most suitable for hia purposes. There may still be 
a question whether man is unique in possessing the knack of re¬ 
enforcing his fist mth a stone.* By shaping his tools, however, 
he detaches himself completely from hia animal relatives, for 
such shaping, even if at first it consisted only in the ehipplng 
of an edge or point, presupposes a premeditated intention baaed 
on previous experience and observation, 

At the same time, however, this class of tools initiated an 
exceedingly far-reaching social advance. The unahsped stone 
which primitive man threw at an animal in order to kill it, or 
with which he cracked the ahell of a nut, could be replaced 
at any moment by another aimiUr one. Such a stone did not seem 
from its use to bear a special rdatiou to his hand, to be, as it 
were, a part of hia band. It had no mdi\iduality, no lasting 
connection with himaelL But a etone or staff that had been 
shaped into a tool or weapon did enter into such a relation. 
Man no longer parted with it. He recognised it as a per^nai 
supplement to himself. To have snatdied it away would have 
been to remove a part of himself with it. Everything on earth 
still belonged to all alike, or to any one who seized it, with the 
sole exception of these tools. Here we face the source of the 
concept of propeitj^. From divers circumstances we must con¬ 
clude that the first men who found themselves in possession of 
guch individualized took, shaiied for a special purpose, placed 
an extraorditiaiy value ujwn them. This is easily accounted for 
by their iiiqiortance, their original scarcity, and the effort ex¬ 
pended in their manufacture. This fii^t property relation w'as 
CO intimate that it could not be severed except by tlae will of the 

■ For a vory gii g ffMtiva discusEioEi of the nature, ori^^ and evolution 
of toola and weapoM frvm t^e point of view of hn eminent chemist, ^ee 
Ostwnld, EncTfftiitchtt (ynirtdtiffifiWj pp. (Ed,) 

^Accorduig to Kuhlc^ (3/cniari^V oJ the hi|dler uithropaid apes 

naturally mi^ i4^ of the tcol^ like aUcks and etoneav (Ed.) 
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omitr. It continued even after deatk.* Tbus the property idea 
passed over into the cult and becanie an exceedingly important 
element in the evolution of the latter The concepts “sacred'*' 
2S2 and "oira'^ were originally identieaL 

The chipping of stone and the dressing of wood were followed 
by the more ingenious combination of the two materials or their 
substitutes. The stone was provided with a woodeo shafts and 
wood was given a point nr an edge by attaching sharp stoncSt 
teeth p or pieces of shell. For thiSp methods of fastening became 
iiece$sar3% and forethought was directed toward new objectives^ 
Thus binding and twining were learned. Finally there appeared 
the art of attaching, not the stone to the wood^ hut the wood 
to the stone, by the tedioufl labor of boring a hole through the 
latter. Tools arose for the making of tools. The invention of im¬ 
plements for the artificial generation ol fire seems to belong 
here. 

With boririgp. the vrorking of stone, wrhich was still the chief 
material for weaponSp began to advance to an art in which 
every one could no longer be equally versed. A division of labor 
necessarily aro&ej the first other than that between the sexes^ 
Just as the acquired skill could not have developed equally 
ever> wherej so also a stone material which repaid such labor was 
not found everywhere. The great value attached to this posses¬ 
sion led to intercoum between tribes along the path already 
trodden to some extent in the borrowing of fire. Only here a 
new factor appeared. One who gave away fire actually lost 
nothing. The prospect of receiving the same object in return 
in the event of need was a sufficient recompense. But now the 
dtuation was changed. Intercourse necessarih' led to exchange 
and trade* Evidence of an extensive prehistoric trade of this 
aort is furnished by finds of stone artifacts often at extraordinary 
dislaucc^ from the natural sources of their material. 

Finally we find evidences of a stone technic wluch presup¬ 
poses an exceptionally high degree of technical skill. The stone 
is brought into suitable and for the most part beautifully rounded 
283 forms by grinding, boring^ artistic polishing. On this stage 

* ”Artic|efl of imcwKlUt* petsoaol use whick mb araociated m the tiativo 
mind with mi individuHl esem to uxjuire a savour of hm peraoDolity; 
beOQUie a part of ll\ th^ ure idcutifi^d with him. Suob articles are fre¬ 
quently destroyed at hia ocath^ or buned with him” (Hfutlimd, Frimkitm 
^ekty, pp. 53-3). Cf., alro LumJi^v Social Cerkroit p. 372, (Ed,} 
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of tlie Stone Age we encounter o higlil 3 ' developed industty in 
centers determined by tbe materiakp and an extensive inter¬ 
tribal trade emanating /tom tliese centers. Archeology distiii- 
guisJies Etone implements as ''paleoiithie" and “neolitluc'^ accord¬ 
ing as they are chipped or polisbod. Since the art of iiolishing 
is undoubtedly the later method of manufacture in point of 
time, it is also proper to speak of a Paleolitkic and a ?^eolith!c 
Age with respect to the art of preparing stone tools. For his¬ 
torical purposes* how ever ^ this ckssifi cation must not be used 
without cautioo/ Although the new technic follows the old^ it 
doea not immediatdy supplant it. The two actually run parallel 
for a time. Without other evideucej therefore^ it would cer- 
tainl}' be wrong to conclude that all prehistoric sites contain¬ 
ing chipped implements are older than those with polished stone 
tools. 

The dtnation is precisely the same with regard to the great 
advance to the use of w^eapons and implementa of bronze* from 
the appearance of which archeologii'^ wdtb full right dates a new- 
period, the Bronze Age. If we know- exactly when bronze first 
appeared in a particular region, the occurrence of bronze prod- 
uctfi in a site enables us to fix its lower age limit, but their 
absence docs not permit a conclusion as to its upper limiL The 
inventiou and use of bronze can not have occasioned such a 
radical transfomatlou of life as is commonly assumed. It could 
ficarccly have had a mueb greater effect* at least shortly after 
its introduction, than the appearance of polislied stone tools. 

284 Onlj^ indirectlj^ was its induence considerably greater. It is 
questionable w-hether, in eomparison with a polished stone ax, 
a bronze implement of the same kind enjoyed any practical 
advantage in \dew of tlie scarcity of its material. But the thing 
bad a dassling luster and consequently lent itself readily to 
au unusually extensive trade. The discovery of the use of 
iron, on the other hand, was decidedly of epoch-making im¬ 
portance. 

If we disregard omameutal objeetB and consider merely toola 
in the narrower sense, w^hich naturally includes weapons, we may 
say that the introduction of the new material—copper, bronze* 
or iron—did not at firat mean an advance in invention. The old 
models were simply recast or copied in the new material and 

*3ee M:i 9 on, OW^na o/ Invention^ pp^ 127-9. (Ed.> 
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frc^quenUy in a ^^cl^Jc^?d form. The invention of new tools went 
its way independonth'' of such innov'ations. 

The implemoiLt^ which we have thns far considered have all 
been tools of a primary type^ Lc., tools arising from observation 
of the activities of man’s bodily organSi from the desire to re¬ 
enforce and strengths thenip and from the attempt to imitate 
thtm artificially. Stone and bone chigelEp scrapers, and awb 
took over the tearing^ scratching, and boring functionB of the 
teeth and nails. The grinding stone relieved tlie teeth in pulver¬ 
izing. The hafted stone^ irmtating fist and ann^ formed the ham¬ 
mer; combined with the cutting edge of the chisel, it made the 
as; usually it was both at the same time by the alterimtive use 
of the blunt and sharp ends. The staffs as an estension of the 
arm^ became a epear^ sword, or knife^ according to the location 
of the cutting part. The aling, apear thrower^ and boomerang 
also lengthened the arm, and the blowgun the opening of the 
mouth. Man sought protection for hU body in a very natural 
2S5 way by reenforcing his own skin with another. All kinds of 
armor, as well as po-rtable shields^ were with few eiceptiona 
made from animal skins or leather. Recasting these in metals 
gave rise to the mail^ plates, helmet, and shield of a later age. 

With regard to these primary took and weapons man must 
everywhere have followed the same paths of invention, because 
in all these cases his own organism showed th^ way. The 
unity of the principle rests on this fact; the multiplicity of 
forms depends upon the external means provided by nature. These 
latter^ however^ are themselves capable of leading ambitioui 
man still farthar* He ean learn to profit by observing them. 
Thug^ while a shell or a gourd was merely a substitute for the 
hollow hand in raising a drink to the mouth, the basket which 
server a similar purpose is no longer an imitation of the hollow 
hand hut an artificial copy of the gourd. W^c may thug call 
implements and utensils of this sort took of a secondary 
type. 

Typical of this secoadary group is the bow. In this weapon 
man imitated none of his o^vn organs but diEcovercd the prin¬ 
ciple from some external source and seized ujson it for his own 
purposes. With the invention of contrivances of this sort man 
obviously entered an entirely new sphere, advanced to a new 
stage. It is eas^' to understand, therefore, why essential unentm- 
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ity throughout the earth no longer prcYaUs with reject to 
secondary" tools and implemeDts. 1 q the artificial reproduction 
of utenEils one nation has left another far behind^ and not every 
race has arrived at the invention or adoption of the how. Among 
the peoples who have not advanced beyond the use of primary 
weapons we must iticludej in op[josition to Peschel ® that part 
of the black race which penetrated farthest to the southeast and 
thus remained untouched by later advances. We might agree 
with him that the Polynesians have merely forgotten the use 
of the how\ since both the voliyinic and coral islands of the 
Pacific lack suitable game animak, although dogs and swine 
were brought thither in a semi-domesticated state. But this 
explanation is thoroughly inadequate for Australia^ for the 
abori^nes there lived chiefly on the products of the chase. 
They would have had no occasion ever again to forget the art 
2S6 of the bow; if at the time of their migmtion to thdr remote 
world it had already been a heritage of the race. One of the 
many tidug;^ which distinguish the Papuans from the Australians 
is the bow and arroWp The former possess them^ but they are 
unknown to the latter. 

We may now acquaint ourselves somewhat more closely with 
the advances in the technic of tools and weapons on these 
successive stages iu so far as they have everted a social 
influence. 

The stAff must be regarded as the vezy foundation of man^s 
external equipments Stone^ bones, shells, teeth, and the like are 
more dependent than wood upon local conditions. Only one 
of these objects, to sen^e as a cutting and scraping instrument, 
was needed in order to execute the nmncrons early advances in 
wooden implemcdis. The ancient simple ^taff has been handed 
down even to recent generations as a symbol of authority. In 
its practical use, howeverj it has undergone varioua differentia¬ 
tions and has thus produced new toob and weapons. The 
Bushman, who seeks in the ground after edible roots, uses it as 
a digging stick. Progressive differentiation lias added a suitable 
sliarpencd point, a tip of bone or the like, and an attachment 
to utilize the weight of the foot.^ The early Anglo-Saxon spade 

pp. 

rfi gg tn g stidc is beguming of agneultur^ the 

[monitor of the hoc. thi! spade, the plou^'' CMasoa, C^rifliiu o/ /ntJfaiiien, 
p. I90L (Ed.) 
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differed from a pointed stick of wood odJy in having, like a 
etilt^ a notch on one side for the pressing foot/ 

The deviates from such forms when it is intended to 
eerv'e only far killing. It becomes the clubp cither in a crude 
form as it was apparently still used in antiquity, or ardstieally 
polished and decorated like the battle mace of the Polynesian^p 
Ausiraiians, and other peoples who are fond of external orna¬ 
ment. In New Zealand and Tahiti a specialized instmnient, used 
only for rending human fleshy waa made from such a club by the 
ineertion of sharks' teeth on one aide. A dub of gimilar shape 
2S7 was perhaps also the prototj^Kj of the bter combination of stone 
and wood. A staff with a proiectlDg thorn may possibly have 
preceded the halted stone battle-ax and hactuner. Moreover^ the 
club and wooden haimn^ still possess a sanetity dmilar to 
that which the gtall has pree&rved from primitive times. In Eng¬ 
land the dub still "survives as a symbol of power, when the mace 
is carried as emblem of the royal authority, and is laid on the 
table during the sitting of Parliament or the Royal Society.'*^ 
In otlier regions the wooden hammer plays a similar role, but 
even then it is usual!}' still called a "club/' for our word ''ham¬ 
mer " which in the Old Scandinavian (Aajnarr) gtiU denotes 
''rock" as well as the instrument, belongH by rights only to the 
stone weapon. 

Diverging in another direction, the staff became the spear. 
The pointy which is what makes it into a spear, may be pro- 
ducedf without the attachment of any foreign material, by means 
of fire and scraping. This simple instrument has remained the 
principal weapon over extremely wide areas until very recent 
times. The Australians with their simple stone tools know how 
to make it into a very dangeroiig instrument by carving a series 
of barbs on the hard wood, or a serrate edge at the points How¬ 
ever, these forms appear to he only imitations of the otherwise 
usual insertion of figh teeth. The staff also preserves its old 
sanctity in the form of the lance, as is illustrated by the spears 
of Mars at Rome and the lances bearing mifitary banners. The 
reader will already eiiTmise that this quality h a survival of 
that oancti^ of property which the very earliest objects of 
property have never lost. 

^B^prcKluced b Antca, G^^chkhte der lAmduKrthtchafi. 

•Tyior* Anthropolo^, p. 1S4. 
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A rare and Eurprising example of the as yet incomplete differ-^ 
entiation of a tool is found in Australia. Although the aborigirLes 
kno'^v how to build bark boatap nevertheless still use tbe 
epenr exclusively for propulsion. Among them it has not yet 
difTcr^ntiated into the paddle, as it has among the Papuans and 
Polynesians, 

The sword, the noblest personal weapon of a later age, is in its 
2SS origin a cross between the spear and the or rather a com^ 
bimition of the two. Here of course we refer only to the flat 
sharp-edged clubs so widespread in Oceania. The discoverers 
encountered euob a sword in South Austraha. A traveler reports 
of ft group of Australians that two of them were armed with 
fihields and swords, the rest merely with lances. “Tlie swords 
were of wood, imrrow in the hilt, and evidently less formidable 
than a good stick/' 

It is not clear from the above statement w^bether the pointa 
and edges of the weapons were formed by insets- Such reenforce- 
meat, boweveTt quite familiar to the Australians^ although we 
must include them in this respect among the most undeveloped 
tribes. The insertiona consist not only of bones and fish teeth 
but also of etone. The attachment is acconipliehed by m&aofl of 
suitable gume and thongs. 

Of the different types of stone the Australia ns prefer basaJt, 
but they also use quartit and other kinds. Although these de¬ 
sirable types of stone occur only at isolated places, a true trade 
in them has not yet developed. On the contrary, this eubject 
aflords us a welcome insight into a still more primitive method 
of obtaining de^rable but unevenly distributed objects.*^ A 
tribe in wdiose hunting grounds suitable stone depoata occur 
agrees with its neighbors to allow a few of their men to enter its 
territory at speoiDed brief periods, use the quarries, and carry 
the necessary' supply back to their people/^ The Australiaits 
know how to chip stone skillfully and also how to grind and 
polifih it, but not how to bore it. Hence their battle-axes still 
exlilblt the more primitive types of hafting. 

Certain poHicular kinds of stone, like flint and obsidian, with 
skillful workmanship yield sharp cutting and piercing instru- 
Cit«J in Forster, NuaeUe 1,13. 

For Ollier caaea apd discussion of ^‘peaoeltJ Mceaa," Swraner and 

EeUcr, of 1, J56-S. (EdJ 

iuiiE, Aufitroliiti, I, 132. 
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meats of varioua types. Nevcrthek^ the ^ork c&Us for oo in- 
considorable skill aad requires long practice, F^perimentig have 
shown that bere too savage man could only have advanced 
gradually.^ 1! a piece of dint ig brmly held nith its flat side 
2S9 down and b struck vertically on the upper surface with a 
etone or hammer^ a flat discoidal piece is detachei Many flint 
implements of this iypt, which must be ascribed to an earlier 
and less practiced age^ appear in prehistoric finds. They are 
recognizable from the concave fractures on their upper surface. 
If, however^ the rough piece of flint is placed on its end and 
is then struck in the direction in which the desired chips are 
to go, long laminate flakes are obtained after sufficient practice. 
These blades, in contrast to the jagged edges of the first type, 
often show edges so smooth that in Mexico stone knives of this 
kind were commonly used for shaving and the ancient Hebrewa 
were even able to perlorm surgical operations with them. How¬ 
ever^ an expert gun-flint maker told Lubbock** 'That it took 
him tw^o years to acquire the art.“ Skillfully worked spearheads 
of this sort are found in Australia^ Consequently the few men 
who were granted access to the stone quarry would always be 
the same for a generation. This advance necessarily resulted, 
therefore, in specialization and a division of labor. 

The keen-edged stone blades of this superior type^ which are 
capable of difl;erent uses^ commonly fonn a flat triangle or trap- 
e^soid in cross section. The Shasta Indian of California went to 
work in the following way. He placed a stone on Ms knee as 
an anvil. On this he held between hja fingers and thumb a piece 
of obsidiarij the core of which ivas to be shaped into an anow*- 
head. Then with an agate chisel he struck oflf at first coarse and 
then finer splinters^ until after an hour a point of the desired 
form was ready This art, however, w^as by no moans under¬ 
stood by all the Indians, but only by a few. Thus here too it 
had led to a division of labor* The Eskimos have been observed 
to perform the same task in still another fashion. The flint was 
aupported in a hollow^ wooden block like a vise and was struck 
with a specially conetnieted iuEtnimeut consisting of an ivory 
liilt in which the eharp prong of an antler was inserted and 

^AuAhtnd, 1870 , 1 , 103 . 

^*Pte-hUtonc Timet, p. 91. 

w AiLsland, 1S70. L 3 
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fastened*** From these examples we see that the early arts of 
mao must not be regarded as confoncamg to a single tradition 

290 and developed in such a fashion. On the contrary, human in¬ 
genuity has striven in different places to achieve the goal s^t 
by the care for life with the elements there at hand.^"" 

A later practice than chipping is that of grinding. At first 
merely the edge was sharpened on another stonot but gradually 
this finish was extended over the entire surface of the imple- 
mentt giving it os a rule the form of a celt. With the perfection 
of methods this smooth surface was then given a polish^ prob¬ 
ably with the aid of a suitable fine sharp sand like emery^ Even 
the Australians, in spite of their meager cultural heritage and 
long isolation, have developed their stone technic to this 
point. 

Historically the snccesBive types of stone technic have been 
pmetieed coatemporaneouaJy. A new and more perfect method 
has usually come to the fore in conjunction with some special 
implement, to which it is applied by prererencep Tvhile the old 
tcclinic has continued in use for other needs. Thus with grinding, 
the celt became mere prominent than before, and with ha fting, 
the ax and bammerp while the old method of chipping—and that 
not alw^ays well done—was still regarded as sufficient for arrow^ 
heads and the like**^ This fact likewise makes it v^ery difficult 
to use such survivaJs for determining clirDnology, In Tiryns, for 
example, Schlicmann found, even in the tipper fortress whose 
design and construction give evidence of the most advanced 
technic of the Bronze Age, a quantity of stone implements of 
a type wbicli might otherwise have been asoribed to the men of 
the Ice Age. 

291 Obsidian^ the material chiefly used for these implements, muat 
already have been an object of trade. According to Schllcraano, 
obsidian depoaita do not occur in Greece except on the island 
of Melos in the Cycbdes, while from the nmny fragments found 
in Tiiy^ns one must conclude that the manulacturc took place 

i^Seo Tmat. Soc^ IN. SJ, I, 138. {Bd.) 
la this pfiwgc Lippert all pis hloiself mom oloicLy wi th the modem 
etlmcilo£iQt4 and imthropolo^i^ thao with the earlier adh^reata of '"moao- 
typicaJ evolution^ hJec Morgan. (EtL) 

1* Thus in the early Neolithic Feriodp although stone axes were poliahed, 
chipping was still us™ in the jnamifactttre of atone knives, tbgKera, hjtow- 
hoads, and the like. See MaeCurdy* Hmmm Owihs, II, 20-43. (EdJ 
firym, p. 88 - 
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there. Probjibly the rough stone was brought back as a retuns 
cargo on trading voyagesj and thus was obtained a cheaper 
ruaterial than copper and bronze, metals which had then been 
long in use. 

Unhafted stone hammers of crude workmanshipp which had 
to be grasped in the hand^ were likewise still used in Greece 
in this prehistoric age. Since a sharp edge was not a considera¬ 
tion, no imported stone was needed; flint, granite^ or dlorite 
were selected. ImplemenU of tMs type have been found in great 
quantities in Trayi™ in smaller numbers in the lower strata of 
the Acropolis at Athena and the oldest settlement at Tiiyns^ 
and also in Babylonia and Italy. Doubtless this simple hand- 
stone was also at one time the primitive personal weapon of 
man 

The same tool could also sen^^e woman in her preparation of 
food as an instrument for grinding or pulveriaing farinaceous 
grainy. But even m the period under discussion this special 
uee had already Jed to the dilTei^eDtiatlon of the tool. The early 
Onds reveal different types of this implement, and it is apparently 
not yet definitely settled whether tiicir nature is correctly inter¬ 
preted. In the S^iss lake dwellings, on the Acropolis at Athens, 
at Mycensp and Tiryns, in the lower strata at Troy^ in the 
Tliraeian Chersonese, in the terramare of Emilia, in France^ and 
else where, there have been found stones shaped like an split 
length\rise. These so-called “hand-milla^^ are variously made of 
eandstone, trachyte ^ and otlicr stones, and it is believed that 
they w^ere used by taking one in either hand and grinding the 
grain between them to coarse pieces or grits. Another form ia 
the more rounded ^'grain-ermher/' made of gramte, quartz, 
porjihyry^ or dioritej and frequently found m Germany, FrancOj 
Hungary, Greece^ and Italy. This implement presupposes a sec¬ 
ond hollow stone as a mortar, in which the grain could be ground 
to a fine flour on the principle of the apothecary^s pestle. 

A development of the foregoing methods was the drilling of 
holes in stones, which greatly advanced the art of hafting* The 
process of boring was already knowm to tlie prehistoric cave men 
of Europe. It was a relatively simple matter to imitate with 


M Sghlie m i if i n , i/iw* pp. 26S, 492. 

The or coup de poin^ was the pnacjpa| UhqI and weapon of the 

early PaleoUthic inhabitwla pf Europe (eee MacCurdy, flurntm OriotHt I 
UO-in. (Ed.) ^ 
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thfi aid of a sharp-pointed etone or boac the motion by mearm 
of which a halo was made through a skin with the finger. Every 
thorn with which two pieces oi skin were fastened togctheri 
pointed the way to the awl and the needle. Indeed^ the men 
of the Upper Paleolithic Period were able to 4 >erforate even horn 
and teeth* All this, liow^ever, was the work of a pointed borer 
or aw], the discovery of which was comparatively easy, Bnt the 
boring of stone, which was not discovered till much latcr^ 
done with a hollow^ borer or drill. It was probably arrived at 
by using a hollow bone as a drill, rotating it with infinite pa¬ 
tience on the place to be bored^ and using sharp sand to increase 
the friction. The old inhabitants of the West Indies were able 
to saw stones apart writh the aid of sand and certain sharp plant 
fibers.^® 

A hollow drill was also used hy the builders of the prehis¬ 
toric citadel at Tirytta to bore dowel-holes in the stone founda¬ 
tions for the support of wooden pillars. *'The condition of the 
bored holes of Tir^ms shows ns tiiat they were made with a 
293 simple hollow cylinder and that the drill thus had the form of a 
stout reed. Even by very rapid rotation no hole could have been 
bored in a hard stone with such a drill, unJess, as in sawing, a 
Bharp Mud (emenO had been strewn in the hole. The in 
being moved about by the drill, nibb^l small particles from the 
stone, and thus there gradually appeared a cylindrical hole, in 
the middle of which a thin cylinder of stone remained standings 
When the hole had reached the desired depth, the central nucleus 
was broken off with some instniment, and the dowel-hole was 
ready."' ” This description does not reveal the material of which 
the drill w-as made. If stone can be saw^ed with suitable plant 
fibers, it could also have been bored with an actual reed and 
the use of emery. But even if the drill was made of metal and 
only ''had the form” of a reed, this relation might nevertheless 
indicate the actual generis of the took On the other handj the 
usual drill of the ancients was of a type like our own.** 

The mampulation of such a drill would have been, however, 
not only tiring but also ineffective, unless the artisan had availed 
himself of assistance such as is graphically described by Homerr^ 
Odysseus comparer the way in which he put out the eye of the 

** Waiti, IV, 32S. BiQniaer, m, 233[£F^ 

SdiUcmiLiiDt rwvOffr p. 303. ** Odywfly ii, 382^. 
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Cyclops to that in which a shipwright bores a timber by direct' 
ing the drill while his assistants twirl it by pulling a strap back 
and forth. 

294 The boring of stone lepresenU at the same time the most ad¬ 
vanced attempt to combine atone and wood, Cements of gum nr 
pitch and bindings of different sorts were often used for thh 
purpose. The attachment demanded great care, and it may be 
assumed that the diverse and often highly ingenious methods of 
twining and interlacing the strings introduced man to an art 
which he could also practice independently in case of need. The 
union was given firmness by the use of wet strips of leather 
which shrank in drying and fitted snugly. Similarly in the hafting 
of stones with horn, the latter wag previously heated, whereupon 
it closed tightly over a stone driven into a cavity made in it. 
To make an as out of a atone chisel, either a right-angled piece 
of wood from a root or a bough was employed as a helve, or 
else the stone was clasped in the middle. Sometimes the stone 
was forced into a slit in the handle, and the binding was relied 
upon for firmness- In other cases the handle was split length¬ 
wise like a hoop, twisted around the stone, and its enda fastened 
together with strings like a single piece of wood, bo that the 
stone was firmly embedded in a wooden noose. This method is 
found both in Brazil and in Austraba. Sometimes a triangular 
stone blade, with a long point opposite the cutting edge, was 
driven into a hole in a thick club-shaped stick. The North 
American Indians very ingeniously slit a living tree trunk, 
forced in a stone chisel with an imeven surface, let it become 
embedded by the growth of the wood, and then cut out to suit 
themselves the club-shaped a* thus formed,®* 

The purpose of all thb is merely to show that manifold hu¬ 
man adjustments have been stimulated by the diversity of the 
elements provided by nature, and that tools which on account 
of their imperfection w-e ore wont to regard a$ the earmarks of 
a stale of savagery have necessarily, through the diflScuIty of 
their manufacture, exerted a disciplmary influence on mankind. 

^ Here too the great diversity of nature achieves importance for 
it has continually set neiv tasks for buraan ingenuity. 

The hafted stone hatebete of the Indians, according to Loskicl,*'' 
** Wiuta, Anihtojiotogiit, HI, 74. 

dcT p, 70. 
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'^vere not used to chop wood but only to prdle and strip troes/^ 
Tr&es were felled simply by the appbratioa of fire. The fallen 
tnink was divided, likewiee by meanE of fire* into portable 
blocks with which the hearth-fire was fed^ If tbe incoaveuience 
of procuring firewood in this way became too great, it was over¬ 
come by moving the camp to a district with more abundant wood. 
McKlem eKperUneuia with such stone axca have demonstrated^ 
however, that it is perfectly possible to cut down amall pine trees 
with them. Indeed the Polynesians with eimdar simple tools 
were even able to make ptanka and bifiJd boats from thein. They 
exposed a log to the heat of the fire in such a way that it 
cracked. Then viltb stones they drove wedges into suitable cracks. 
In this w^ay the tree was split into unequal pieces, w'hich were 
then hewn with a stone ax until they could be used as planks- 
These were put together with coconut fibers and the seams and 
joints calked with gmn.®* 

2fi6 The American Indians made extensive use of wood for their 
toola and weapons. In the arctic re^onSj liowever, where wood 
is scarce, tccbnic necessarib'^ pursued a different course. The 
people turned chiefly to tbe w orking of bone and horn. The Egki- 
mos in particular seem to have advanced to as near perfection 
as is attainable with the means available in tbeir territory. 

.\niong the prehistoric cave men of Europe technic tended in 
the same direction as among the aretie peoples of today, even if 
it did not attain equal perfection. In the Upper Paleolithic Period 
they used chipped unpolished atones and a comparatively large 
number of horn implements, like chiselsp awls, and barbed apear- 
heads, and they followed the same Inclination to sculpture their 
bone implements as the arctic peoples, who devote themBelvee 
to artistic activities in their periOEte of enforced leisure.®^ 

In the great shell heaps or “kitchen middens^' of Denmark 
chipped Bint impiemeots of the latest type have been found, 
and the neighboring burial mounds contain beautifully polbhcd 
stone weapons. The implements of the Swiss lake dwellings illus¬ 
trate almost the entire hiatory of tccltruo thus far ^rveyed and 
even later stages. They include arrowheads of flint, poliahed stoue 
knives ha fled ivith wood and horn, and splendidly polished and 

5* Wait*, 66. ^ 

Liut^M and Chrijfty, EtkiiTutt Aqiatantcm- See aka hlacCurdy, Suntan 
Onginjt^ 1, ; Oiboiti, Oid dpe, pp. 260465 . tEd j 
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bored jade axes. Imitative and original forms in broaie and iron 
are also found among them^ 

297 In Scandinavia, Germ any ^ Switzerland, Englandj France, and 
Italy, Neolithic deposit* everywhere yields among other valuable 
implemeni^j exceedingly fine axes of jade. Since this atone 
has not thus far been discovered in Europe," its nearest source 
being in Asiatic Turkey, it has been correctly inferred that the 
desire to possess such a valuable weapon created intej^oup com- 
mercml intercouree earlier than one might have believed. Trade 
js, however^ imtnediately eonditjoned upon some form of agree¬ 
ment or ^'peace*^ between tribes. On the lowest stagies^ of coxitbo, 
this advance consisted solely in the agreement to permit peaceful 
access to some source of supply. This paved the way for ex¬ 
change. Lu the burial mounds of the Indians of the Mississippi 
Valley copper from Lake Superior^ mica from the Alleghenies, 
ebclle from the Gulf, and obsidian from Mexico are found side 
by side.*^ Peaceful access must have given way to actual ex¬ 
change. The Indiana therewith advanced a istage beyond the 
AuBtralian bladis. 

The borrowing of fire, as has already been pointed out^ fur¬ 
nished the first basis for a peaceful approach of alien tribes. 
A second incentive was the desire for weapon material*, and 
soon also for manufactured arms. From the case last cited we 
may infer that the desire for ornament was a factor leading to 
the same result. The bupulse of vanity waa awakened much 
earlier and was long much stronger even than that to provide 
neceesitie*. This was alao a factor condudve to the uliliaation of 
bronze in the tnanufacture of weapons, for from earliest times 
personal weapons have been at the sEime titne an object of pride 
and vanity. The savage attaches ornaments to his body to give 
it character and to express his passion to stand out as an individ- 

20S ual of distinction. In the same way his personal weapon^ w^biob 
is like a part of himself, is also adapted by its nature to imprcas 
upon him the stamp of individuality* Consequently the weapon 
early acquired, in addition to it* practical importance^ the sig¬ 
nificance of an omotaent, and It is thisj more than any other 

■^^TToWever, jeide has ^oe tjcen found m Silesia, ”Jadc in Europe can 
ibus tw hccounbcd for wldiout h draft, on Ana. byt cummorDc is 

the lo^cal cxp^Aantioii for ita Neolithic dissemination^^ CMacChiidy, /funum 
II, 159), (EiL) 

Lubbock, fne-Awloric Tsmea^ p, S4. 
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factor, which distingiuBhes it from all other toplements as a 
badge of rank and nobility. This dual role of the weapon ser^'ed 
to promote its dissemination as an article of trade and thns 
greatly to encourage intergroup for from earliest tiinca 

man has bceu able to make greater sacrifices for the sake of his 
arnament than for any other object" Soon we shall see enter 
into trade a still more precious ware—woman, when she b sub¬ 
jected to man. 

Trade, as it arises and develops from stage to fitage, inevitably 
reacts on languge. It leads to acculturation and thus to the for¬ 
mation of linguistic families covering wider areas. Trade re- 
mained rudimentary' m Australia^ in Africa outside of the Nile 
Valley^ and in America. It was in the largest of continents^ 
Asia with its European appendage, that the yellow and white 
races developed the first extensive intergroup division of labor. 
In another and later way the Phoenicians appeared as the first 
.nternatJonal middlemen by vocation* 

Although the secondary weapons^ of which the bow h a repre¬ 
sentative, are cliaracterizcd by a new principle, there are newr- 
thcless not lackhig many transitions which still lie within the 
range of the primary principle^ that of '‘organ projection/^ Among 
these transitions must bo included all the devices which are 
designed to proiect a missile at a dbtance, but w^hich are only 
imitative reenforeeinents of the human organs as originally 
used. The Aiistralianfl, who possess several extremely peculiar 
weapons of this typCj are at the same time distinguished by 
their lack of the bow. This connection might at first arouse sur¬ 
prise, especially since these singular implements presuppose no 
little ingenuity* It proves, however, to be a very natural one 
when we realize that the bow was not invented until after the 
most southeasterly coutiugeut of the black race in its dispersion 
had already become separated from the parent stocky and that 
^ the .Australiaus were not led to make the invention independently 
but rather turned their natural ingenuity to the perfection of 
the tranritiona! implements.*^ These probably belonged in some 
form or other to an earlier age and enjoyed then a much wider 
distribution than today, but they nccessarib' succumbed in com- 

intcr-groop exekoDgE, it ia tlie Iwuy ratbyr thun iihe nEcesity 
fiuLt is Id demaJiL . . (Siimncr ontf of S^a§Ly. lit, 

215^?. {EdJ 

«See Kroeber* AtithropoSi^Vi P- (Bd ) 
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petition with the bow whoever the latter appeared. Hence they 
naturally found an asylum in Australia precLscly because the 
bow* did not spread thither. 

The throwing of stones with the hand was, at any rate, one 
of Uie primordial discoveries of man. The halted atone or the 
hammer can also be thrown, and certainly with greater force 
and effect. The tradition of such a throwTi hammer has been pre¬ 
served, for instance, in Norse mythology. The thiowiog club, 
of which the boomerang is a special representative, must be 
placed midway between stone and hammer and regarded as a 
fairly early primary invention. It was probably an accident, per¬ 
haps a rather frequent one due to the peculiarity of certain 
kinds of wood, which led the Australian to gi%'e the throwing 
club the form upon w'hich the singular trajectory of the boom¬ 
erang depends. In any case he made excellent use of his acci¬ 
dental observatioD. This weapon, while not eotirely reliable, is 
nevertheless dangerous and at any rats most extraordinary. It 
consists of a curved piece of wood so twisted that it doea not 
He exactl}' in a plane in any direction. In eonsequence of its 
shape the boomerang, when thrown, spins about itself and de¬ 
scribes a great circle in the air, usually rising obliquely at first, 
then falling again and returning to the thrower. The true artist, 
however, can make this throwing club follow very curious paths. 

Although the boomerang proper Is found only among the Aus¬ 
tralians, it is nevertheless probable that a missile of the same 
general type formerly had a much wider distribution, perhaps 
coextensive with the origiDal black race. An analogous throw¬ 
ing club or “knobterrie” is found In South Africa, a similar 
implement is depicted on Egyptian and Assyrian monumeata, 
3M and tlie ‘'throwing iron/' so wide^rcad in Central Africa, may 
be only the recasting in metal of the same type of primitive 
weapon. 

The aling, altliough not used in Australia so far as wg know, 
has a wide distribution in other continentE. Throwing stones 
at fruits and animals must already have been familiar to primi¬ 
tive man. Where his attention was turned to it, comparison and 
experience could easily show him that the force and range of 
the stone increased with the length of the throwing arm. Man 
ciqptoys this principle almost instinctively in throwing. Chil¬ 
dren learn, without any instruction, to follow the motion of the 
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arm with the entire body, to step from one foot to the other 
during the throw, and to end the swing standkig on the toes of 
one foot. This position enables the whole body to servo as an 
extensioo of the throwing eita. In the sling man finally dia- 
covered a corresponding fnderisiDn of the ann external to his 
body^ 

The sting not only lengthens the arm artificially but also inox- 
tates the opening and closing hand. Its simplest form is a leather 
thong folded back in the middle. One half of its length con¬ 
stitutes the extension of the arm. The stone lies in the fold aa 
though in the clo^d hand, xvhile the other half of the thong 
reaches back to the band and acts like the closed fingers. When 
this part k released during the swing, the leather hand opens 
and discharges the stone, thus hurling it with a greater swing¬ 
ing radius. 

The sling is found sporadicallv in North and South America. 
It k rare in Central and South Africa but common in Oceania 
301 with the exception of Australia. In the ancient world it was 
apparently well know-n to the earlier stratum of population in 
the Mediterranean region. Strabo reports it among the Iberians, 
The inhabitants of the Balearic islands were famous on account 
of it, and the Guauches of the Canary Isbnda also used it. The 
sling was a true personal weapon among the Semites, at leaat 
araong tboae of the southwestern branch. The Bedouin Ai'abs 
still delight in practicing the art today, and the ancient Hebrews 
opposed the metal weapons of the Philistines with simp and 
stones. In the Bible the children of Benjamin are praised as 
excellent bL ingers who did not miss by a hair's breadth/* and 
David^s prowess k well known.“ 

The spear thrower or throwing stick is a sling for hurling a 
stick or a ^ear, and is thus in the strictest sen&e the earlier 
equivalent of the bow. It is based on the same principle of the 
artificial cxtcnaioa of the throwing arm. One end ia held in the 
hand. The other, which has a hook to grasp the end of the spear 
shaft, is thrust back with the upraked arm before the throw, 
so tlmt the lance lies boiizontaily along the spear thrower. In 
making tlie throWj the spear is released from the grip of the 
30^ fingers p the throwing stick is swung forward with the araip and 

Judiw IS. 16. 

1^1 Samuel xrii. 40-50. (Ed.3 
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the hook imparts to the lance the added impetus of a length¬ 
ened ewiugiog radio?. Tlie spear thrower is found, not only 
among the Australians, but also among some of the moat northern 
peoples, the EskimDa and the Aleuts. As evidence that thk now 
restricted implement once had a wider distribution, it was known 
to the ancient Mejdcans, aUhough even among them it was ap¬ 
parently already obsolescent at the time of their conquest.*" 
StiJ] closer to the sling was a whiplike instrument which Cook 
saw in similar use in New^ Zealand, and in the New Hebrides a 
short string with a loop, in w^luch the end of the shaft was placed^ 
served as a spear thrower. 

An advance of a vtty special kind produced the bola, which 
is esfientiflliy a sling attached to the stone and thrown with it. 
Thus it represents, not an advance in technic, but an adaptation 
to a particular use. The bola m found in two widely separated 
regions, namely, in ancient Egypt, where ita use is graphically 
depicted in paintings^*^ and in Patagonia, where it is etill em¬ 
ployed today*" The Patagomans, however, were in contact with 
the old civiU^ed Quichuaa of the Peruvian highlands;, among 
whom the bola w^as no leaa widespread."* Now this civiliicd 
people of the Andes the only one in America to bring into 
a state of domesticatiou a large and useful ammal, the llama, 
while in the Old World the Egyptians were doubtless the first 
people to mate the transition from the protection to the tamiag 
and breeding of antelope and cattle. All thia suggests this wea¬ 
pon as a requisite of the incipient cattle miser or oomad. ’With 
it the hunter elevates himself to a herder. To be sure, this is not 
cntiraly correct in the case of the Patagonians, who used the 
bola only to entangle the animal and cause it to faU in order to 
kill it. Yet they probably found it easier to borrow a useful wea¬ 
pon from their civilisted neighbors than a different mode of life. 

303 In the hands of the nomad? the bola beearae the lasso. With 
mepert mana^ment the stone con be dispensed with* the iveight 
of the mpe suffices, or a running noose is thrown over the head 
of the a nim al. The half wild horges of the Hungariaii steppe 
are EtiU caught in thi? way today, and the lasso is now uni- 

The Epsar thrower waa widespread m aborigiBBl Amcri^. See Xroeber 
AiUhropoloinf, Eig. CEd.) * 

Wilhin^a, lU^ 

■■Mufftert, Vnt^T den FataffOmem. 

^Pcechtl, p, 109. 
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vernal on tbe plains of Sonth America, where cattle Fairing 
is carried on under similar conditions. The Teutons and Slavs 
formerly caught their half wild animals in the same way/* Even 
farther back, bc cording to Pausanias, the Sarmatinns^ typieal 
primitive nomada still Ihnng in the Stone Age, even employed 
their lassos in battle against their enemies. When, moreover^ 
we consider that this impletoent w^as unknown to ali native 
North America and Oceania, ineluding AMtralb, its close con¬ 
nection with the pastoral stage can no longer be mistaken. 

An implement on another principle but of restricted distribu- 
tdon is the blow“gim. It may be used with advantage against 
saial] game. e$j>ecially birds, if the hunter can lie in wait con¬ 
cealed by a suffieientiy dense vcgetatioiL Moreover, it is orig- 
inallv dependent upon the presence of toll and suitable varieties 
of grasses. Hence the tropical forests of both hemiepheres are 
to be regarded as its home. As a matter of factj its two areas 
of distribution he in Eoutheostem Asia, where it is one of the 
old weapons of the Malays, and in the tropical region of South 
America. The bow' has not been able to supplant it; the tw*o 
weapons are used for diHefent kinds of hunting. Thus the tribes 
of Guiana carry both tlae bow and arrow and a blowgun of enor- 
moiii6 leagth* From Appun’e*^ description^ it muat exceed ten 
feet in length, and the aiTOws whieh are blown through it are 
rix inches long. As regards its invention, it might well have been 
preceded by the use of tubular reeds for the production of 
sounds. The great war trumpet which a band of AraucanianB 
brought with them to Europe was, with the exception of the 
everted mouthpiece^ nothing but a long tube. Tlirough the use of 
of such an inatnnnent man could very^ easily become acquainted 
with the force of compressed air. The air pm, now practically 
vanished from use, is a lineal descendant of the blowgun.** 

304 All these throwing weapons are surpassed in utility and dis¬ 
tribution by the first implement of the secondary type, the bow. 
The bow is eeaentially an implement for throwing a epear, but ita 
projectile, reduced in Eke for this purpose, is customarily called 
the arrow. The bow and arrow are to us the distinguishing mark 

Bebn, p, 31, 

Unter {len rrwCT, 11, 3fl^- 

^^The pm iiaelf is anolb&r deK&adant (Tylor, p. 107)^ 

<Ed.) 
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of a stage of culture higher thau that of pritulUve times. From 
the mveatioQ of the bow aod arrow—it would be more correct 
to speak merely of the invention of the bow—Morgnu^* dates 
his tliird or upper status of ^'savagety,'^ which to him is then 
followed by “bm-barism" and finally by '^eiviliaation/' 

The question as to the cause and tbe nature of the invention 
of this implement^ which was pot, like the primary wcaponH, 
suggested by man^s own inetinetive reactions, can naturally be 
answered only with conjectures. Tylor** mentions the sunnise 
of Pitt-RiverSi who regards the spring-trapj an elastic branch 
with an attached dart so set that a passing animal springing 
it is transfixed, as the precursor of the bow. But we must not 
overlook the fact that the bow, however simple it seemSj clearly 
combines two principles; there was not only the elasticity of 
the wood but a bo the importance of the string to be diacovered. 
Some have thought that it might have been suggested by prkni- 
tive stringed musical instruments* 

305 The area of distribution of the bow today excludes, on the 
whole, only Australia and Polynesia. If, with Pc$cheh we assume 
a retrogression ia the latter region, then only the extreme nut- 
post of the blnck race has remained exempt from tluH advance. 
Both the Papuan and Melanesian branches already possess the 
bow. Thus the only permissible conclusion is that the primitive 
ancestral stock, from which both the black Australians and the 
Negroid peoples elsei^'here arc desecaded^ did not as yet pcr^scsa 
this weapon. The next question to be decided ia whether, within 
the territory occupied by the other later races, the bow was 
invented in and diffused from only a single center or was dis¬ 
covered independently in several places at different times. How¬ 
ever important the invention may be, it is □evertheless not of 
6uch complexity as necessarily to exclude the latter possibility. 

A clue to the answer of this question is furnished by the fact 
that at the time of their discoverj^ the inhabitants of the West 
Indies, the so-called Columbus Indjimg of Cubag Haiti, Jamaicaj 
and Porto Rico, were ignorant of the bow, although it was gen¬ 
erally used by the tribeis of the same race inhabiting the adjacent 
mainland. Peschel/* to be sure, also attempts to explain this 

“jinewni SocUijn, p+ IOh <Ed.J 
** ArtthmpoioQ^f p. 195. 

*^yDlk€Tkimf^^ pp. 191-3. 
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fact BB a rctrogressioTi caused by the lack of animak fit for 
him ting, but he baa to admit that this argument does not apply 
in regard to the most important of the istaudSt Cuba. “Yet it 
must be added to intensify the foregoing that both on the 
Antilles^ oamclyp on the eastern edge of Haiti and the eastern 
half of Porto Ricop and on the Leeward Islands there were 
settled peoples who wielded tliose weapons with skill. Only these 
were newcomers^ namely Caribsp who, with a maritime prowess 
beyond that of any other American nation^ iiaras$ed the in¬ 
offensive inhabitants of the West Indies, slew the men, and 
dragged the women into captivity^ whence there developed among 
them separate languages for men and women.These Caribs, 
hoivever, came from the mainland and brought the bow ivith 
them. Moreoverp they never laid it aside again, even on the 
smaller islands, as one would have expected if Pcachcl'a interpre¬ 
tation were ooirecL 

It is certainly much simpler, therefore, to assume that we 
are facing here in the New World a process precisely like that 
which we have just found in the redone inhabited by the black 
race. When the red race spread over America, including the 
West Indies, it was not yet in possession of the secondary 
306 w‘capou, and w'hen it afterw'ardB acquired it, the isolated islands 
nemained unacquainted wdth it until a new population from the 
mainland colonized their coasts. Accordingly it is probable that, 
at the time when the red rate branched off and spread to 
jVin erica, the bow wag not yet the common property of man- 
kind>* Moreover, to escplain the presence of the bow in America 
by diffusion via the arctic peoples does not seem to us well- 
advised*^ These peoples themaelvea must have acquired it only 
relatively recently p to judge by their preservation of the spear 
thrower. On the other hand, it would have had to travel the long 
distance to the Fuegjans with considerable rapidity. We are thus 
forced to concede to the Indaitie its independent invention 

Even ia the Old World we must probably assume several dif¬ 
ferent centers of invention and diffusion. Of the implements of 

consensus of opiaion aiuon^ Amerioaii wthropojogistflp howover, 
ifl tbftt the IndLuu brought tho btutf with them from AMr See, for e^- 
Wisslerp ^Tntncaa Indmn^ p^ 399; K^ber, Anltiropolo^^ pp. 34S-9^ 

But the Bieew-bwiked bow, At left^t, OMma to imv# been tratiaroiited to 
nctiiiEsnj oad Kortb America Emm Asia by way of the Eakim-ofl 

(Wialerp Man flod Cukurc, pp. ]31-2k 
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Paleolitluc man in Europe m^ny stone blades have eertaiiily 
been falsely classed as arrowheads. In the Neolithic lake dwell¬ 
ings, oti the other hand, the bow has definitely been founcL" 

In eaHieai ticees the bow seems to have been peculiar to the 
civilized peoples and perhaps it was also invented by them. At 
least, this is indicated by the eiretimstance that several of the 
later peoples to migrate from Centml Asia seem not to have been 
acquainted with it. It can not, therefore, have been inveuted 
there. On the other hand, the ancient Egyptians were familiar 
with it, and in Mesopotamia it must be derived at least from 
the Mongoloid Sumerians. In both these culture areaa it was in 
later times Idghly esteemed as a w'eapon and an ornament. It 
found employment both in war and in the chase. From Egypt 
this civilized weapon conld have spread via Ethiopia to the blaek 
peoples of Africa aa far as the Buslimeu and Hottentots, while 
from southern Asia it could have passed by way of the semi- 
nomadic border tribes to the steppe peoples who afterwards 
entered the horizon of the European civilisted peoples as typical 
nomads. 

In America also the bow was in high esteem among the civil¬ 
ised peoples, and probably the ancient ^lexicans did not change 
to it from the spear tlirower until within the hiatorieal period. 
Thus the bow was possibly here too the invention of an adx^auced 
culture. If this was the case, then, since ancient Mexico, Egypt, 
and Babylonia were all well advanced in industrial technic and 
division of labor, we might with gpod right locate its invention 
in tlie workshop of the technician. Perhaps^ therefore, the bow 
307 drill w’as not, as is commonly believed, an imitation of the bpw 
or ita employment for another technical purpose. On the con¬ 
trary, an improvement on the drill by attaching the ends of its 
strap to a bow-shaped piece of wood may first have called mau^s 
attention to the elasticity of such an implement 

From the circumstance that the bow became the special weapon 
of the chase and of bunting tribes it does not necessarily follow 
that it must also have been invented by a hunter. Indeed there 
might have appeared with this new tirpe of weapon for the first 
time a situation w^hleh has become the rule with later moi^ com¬ 
plicated arms. Hunters, who today use the gun most frequently, 

The bflw did not appear in pniiktone Europe until ihe advent of the 
N^lithic Perioci. See MAcCurdy, Humatt Oriffirit^ 11, 13®, (EdJ 
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can claim for themselves only a few inyeotions and Improve¬ 
ments; the credit for such belongs to the tcchmcianjs. Moreover^ 
civilized peoples like the ancient Egyptians^ Babylonians, and 
Aztecs had by no means given up tbe practice of hunting, as La 
proved by hundreds of documents. Thus these early centers of 
civilization actually possessed both an intere^ in euch a weapon 
and the technical prerequisites. 

The bow is a weapoa better suited for hunting than for war¬ 
fare. Very seldom has a people depnended upon the bow alone 
as a military w'eapon. It lacked, in the case of hand-to-hand 
fighting, the support which the bayonet furnishes the rifle. Con- 
sequentljj either it had to be supplemented by n weapon of the 
earlier type^ or else the army had to be composed of differently 
armed units. Only a mounted people^ vrho could withdraw when 
necessary from close combat, could have based its mode of 
fighting solely on the bow. The Parthiaus and Numidians in par¬ 
ticular later excelled in this respect. The Thracians and the 
nomads of the Sarmatlan and Turanian steppes^ whom the 
SSIS Greeks ealled Scythians^ were likewise celebrated archers. The 
Greeks thcmselvee held the bow in rather low esteem. It was 
not one of the personal weapons of their Heroic Age. Only a few 
Greeks, like Philoctetes and Odys^ua, were able to achieve fame 
as archers. Odysseus carried his good bow, but in the field ho 
preferred the spear and eword. The archery in the Greek anrdea 
were usually foreigners. In tbe temtor^^ the>^ had acquired the 
Greeks were no longer in a position to live as hunters and accord¬ 
ingly to treasure the bow as their principal weapon, while it did 
309 not seem to them sufficient for serious warfare. The Romans, al¬ 
though they employed auxiliary troops armed with bows, also 
placed their <xinfidcnce in the iron sword and spear. These and 
many other facts seem to us to be most consistent with and best 
explained by the hypothesis advanced above. 

We dislike to criticize the theory that mankind made an ideal 
advance with the invention of the bow. Consequently we should 
like, with llorgan, to recognize that event m a landmark in 
culture history. Nevertheless, our sketchy history only showB 
once more how precarious it is to take such a classification into 
epochs as a basis for the delineation of eulture history. The 
threads of the fabric are much too intricately intertwined. But 
even aside from this* there is another very important factor to 
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consider« In cultur€ bi^ton^ the actual magnitude of au achieve¬ 
ment, an inventionp or a cultural fact of any kind^ judged by its 
intrinsic value^ dotis not by any means bear that relation to ita 
consequences whith a poetic justice would demand* Indeed one 
proof has already been afforded m by the domnin of the cult. 
The utterly extraordinaty mfluence on history of certain cult 
ideas actually stands in an inverse relation to the estremely 
simple process of their formation. Similarly^ on the other hand^ 
the invention of the bow, however important in theory^ haa not 
310 in practice had an effect as far-reaching as the use of the almost 
ignored bola and lasso. The bow placed in man’s hands an ea^ 
means of killing animals, and where he bad mot already advanced 
to thdr domestication, this easier form of the food-quest sufficed 
him; his natural inertia held him back on the hunting stags. 
But where he labored with a less convenient weapon^ there came 
to him a higher reward for his toil. He arrived at the domestica¬ 
tion of animaU and therewith gained access to the ipbere of a 
new' and more intensive type of culture. 

An episode in the evolution of weapons, not of lasting mffuenee 
but important because fairly widespread, is the use of poisonoi^ 
substances on missilesp especially on the arrow and the dart of 
the blowgun.*^ They are mostly plant juices, whose fatal or 
paralyzing effect could easily have become apparent to primitive 
man, who ate or tried to eat everj'thing. More rarely poisons 
from the fanp of snakes are employed* In the Old World the 
chief seat of this practice is among the Malay peoplea^ who, at 
the time of their discovery more than at present, Uijed poboned 
blowgun darts in particular as a means of killing.®^ la America 
the custom is widespread in Guiana, on the Amazon, and on the 
Paraguay, The poiaon here is derived principally from the bnrk 
of Strycknes toxifera and acts only when mixed with blood, 
Humboldt*^ learned that the Otomacos used to tauec death by 
scratching with a poisoned thumb nail. This may have been 
the origin of the knowledge, the arrow being UEcd later to 
transmit the poison nt a distance. 

The smearing of weapon hlade?^ especially of missiles, with 
toxic preparations is still found sporadically throughout Central 

♦•See CKfioey 'Tlant Arrow Poiawta." (EdJ 
Anihmpolo^e, V, 1€2. 

■■t Ansiehltn dler I, 
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and South Africa as far as nad molndiog the Bushmen and Hot¬ 
tentots. Snmetiiues vegetable and Bometimes soake poisops are 
used. Fottoerly the custom was probably dissemmatod over the 
eotiro contineDt with the possible raception of civiliied Egypt^ 
But even in Asia and Europe it was formerly by no means un¬ 
known. Arrow poison is or has been in use among the Ainus of 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles^ the Kamchadales, the Akuta, and 
according to early Cbinesc accounts, the Tunguses and Mongols. 
According to Pbny, it was used by the Arabian piratos on the 
Red Sea* The custom was at least known to the Homeric 
Greeks,®’ and likewise to the RomansAccording to Ovid, it was 
311 practiced by the peoples on the Black Sea, and the Celta and 
Arabs in Spain are said not always to have spumed it,** 

In Greece, however, we become aware for the first time of a 
huTnaaiBing advance. The practice w'as proscribed by public 
opinion and a kind of international law in proportion as peaceful 
relations were established between independent tribes “ In the 
Greek nation, as a consequence of tiie extension of intergroup re¬ 
lations. even the stranger had his ^'avenging ZeuaJ' In other 
words, mores recognized as valid beyond the limits of the group 
also received the sanction of the cult. Theoccforth, therefore, 
assassination with poisoned weapons was followed, not only by 
the contempt of men, hut also by the revenge of the gods. Even 
Odysseus as a young man had sailed to Ephj^re to get from Hus 
a poisonous drug to taint his arrows. Hus refused him "through 
fear of the eternal gods." but he obtained it from another man." 
However, hia son later had to bear the taunts of the auitora 
for his fathcr^s act.*" 

Up to this point w'e have been able to observe an uninter¬ 
rupted improvement in weapons from the first groping attempts 
on. or at most the supplanting of a less elective implement by a 
more effective one of another type. Now^ however, we encounter 
the first case of an actual retreat, the renunciation of a weapon 
without the invention of something more effective along the same 
lilies. Advancing social foresight enters aa a check on primary 
Homer Ody^i^ i- 

” Hoittce Odk^ L 22. * * . , 

**Tbe dftti on this subject were Erst aasembleq b_v Peacfael i^uAland, 
1S70, XK. 432^). 

"See Ki?Uer, Homfric Society^ p. 60, (Ed.3 

** Hcuticr Odm’icv L 2603. 
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or individual foreeiEht. To the extent that the ferjner is de- 
vBlopcdj poban must be proscribed in spite of its unriTaled 
excellence from the point of view of the mdi\idnaL” Here the 
struggle for existence finds a limitatioo often igoored by social 
theory. 

It seems to us inadequate to try to explain the existing distii* 
butioti of poisoned weapons on geographical grounds, as when 
PcscheP® limits them to a definite xone -"within the tropics or 
312 at least in the subtropical belts ” In considering the refusal of 
Uufl, the excellent pioneer comes somewbat closer to the core of 
the matter. ‘^The reason for this refusal allows us to divine 
whence it comes that we now find poisoned weapons oedy m or 
near tixt tropics, because just there are located the crudest human 
tribes, who do not yet coucem themselves about the anger of the 
eternal gods." The reader already knows that the latter is not 
entirely correct. No one lives in a more harrowing dread of his 
gods than the crudest of the tropical inhabitants or the treacher¬ 
ous Bushman. But the godfl do not punish the murder of a 
tribal stranger; they abandon him to any kind of death inSicted 
by their people, and protect and shield the btter from the con¬ 
sequences. They do not lend their punitive sanction to obliga¬ 
tions extending from tribe to tribe, because the tribes themselves 
have not yet estahliahed a bond involving obiigatiooSp 

In reality, therefore, the rctentiou of poison as a weapon, where 
it has once been discovered, is correlated with the degree to 
which the atomistic form of society with its lack of relations 
between tribal groups has been preserved. Since this is for the 
most part still the esse in grester measure in the tropics, as 
Central Africa and Brazil show, the essentially superficial geo¬ 
graphical correlation results. On the other hand, the custom neces¬ 
sarily disappeared in civiliied regionB, as in China, southern 
and western Asia, E^pt, Greece, and Rome, for all these civil- 
izatious are based on a broader social foresight, 

^ If lippert had ferewen the use of poisoa fiEas la modcni wirfuie, he 
might have modiicd the view expmeed. (Ed.) 

VofJfecrfconde, p. 107. 


CH.^TER V 

CONDIMENTS, NARCOTICS, .AND INTOXICANTS 

619 Nature itself has led man from the begmning ic seek meaiia 
of iuduigonce, the spice of foods and of life, and it has not led 
him astray* But the primary instinct impelling to indulgence, 
as in all analogous eases^ developed great strength in him before 
experience, memory ^ reasoning power, and the capacity to formu¬ 
late ideas created the social check of provident self-res^amt. 
Even today thia still appears completely undeveloped in many 
cases. Only rcGection and reason fix the hmi^ of wise modera¬ 
tion demanded by a socially recognized standard of admisei- 
bility. 

These means of indulgence fall into two very different groups, 
of which the first is composed of condiments. The sense of taste 
instinctively craves a tempering or seasoning, in eitJier case an 
improvement, of food w'hich ia either too uniform or too insipid 
and hence fatiguing and enervating to the organa. Many oily 
seeds and berries, juicy and spicy bulbs and roote, and aciduloxis 
fniita have been gradually brought under cultivation precisely 
because of their high esteem a$ condiments. A large uumber of 
now despised wild plants were still used for seasoning at the 
time of Charlemagne, as we learn from an enumeration in cine 
of his domestic regulatLons. The preser^'ation in pharmacy of 
many plants tvhich in truth possess few active propertiea ia a 
eurvivul of their ancient use. "We still use the tart Oriental 
lemon as a seasouing with fish. A simiLar plant condiment of 
early times is the '^bitter herbs" traditionally eaten with meat 
by the Jews on festive occasions. A concentrated equivalent of 
these vegetable condiments is mineral salt, the use of which in 
the past has in no w'ise been so widespread over the earth as is 

620 generally believed* We must content ourselves here, however, 
with referring to its inlercffting history as it hag been written 
by Hebn.*^ 

Sec oi^o Moiler, {Ed.) 
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From the point of view of culture history, these means of in¬ 
dulgence, as well as those to be mentioned later, resemble the 
means and objects of ornament, The savage attaches more import 
tance to them than to even his most immediate necessities.’ To 
maintain his existence with the latter, as well or as ill as the land 
allows, seems to him a prosaic and uninspiring economic require¬ 
ment. But to stand out before others as a personality, and to 
make of his ordinary nourishment a pleasure which nature 
plainly does not offer to every ooe, spurs and electrifies his will 
power. Hence the craviug for means of indulgence, like that for 
distinctive ornament, constitutes one of the most important incen- 
tives to intcrcourEe between tribes, to trade, and thus to social 
progress.* Among nomads the first lands to be “taken possession 
of," or to become sacred places, were those with salt depoeita, 
and there developed in connection with them a concept of 
property exactly like that among savages in the sources of ma¬ 
terials valuable for weapons or ornament. While all other Tnnd 
was still open pasture and hunting grounds, fortunate tribes 
took possession of these places and by exacting tolls for the 
removal of the treaBured substance promoted iutercourae and 
trade. Yet history shows us also that tiie vicinity of these much 
sought-after places was a favorite scene of war. Hachtigal ♦ baa 
disclosed in the midst of the Sahara Desert in our own age a 
replica of early history—the caravans traveling from afar, the 
fortunate possessors and “protectors" of salt oases, the trade 
and wrangling, and the bloody struggles for the possession of 
such protectorates and a share in their profits. Salt in bars of 
a standard sise constitutes the uniform medium of exchange, 
the money, of the jDeoples of these regions. * 

Even today many peoples are unacquainted with the use of 
salt as a condiment,* although with world trade this culturally 
important substance is rapidly spreading. In its place man for¬ 
merly supplied his body with large quantities of piquant vegeta¬ 
ble materials. The transition to the u^ of salt freed the body from 


It 15 the ^ttire ot tJaa aayiiEe erecywbsiv la strive with greater cuenev 
for thinsa which moip eipenemicil dviiiied man lunks as m^ntliil^ 
iucIn ar even haimful (Lippert, KultvrgeschKkte, I, 3641. (Ed ) 

‘7’ tad the like played a trettwn- 

dmia rfllc in the tutory of tbs Discoveries Period and the colonial exnon. 
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a not incoDEiderable amoimt of mechatiical lalKjr and released 
energy for oibeir acti^ities^ for the extension of foresight. Hence 
it ie by no mGanjE accidental that the enjoyment of salt accom¬ 
panies a higher stage of culture. History even reveals instances 
where ruling and subject tribes are distingubhed by their use 
and non-use of sail, A venerable token of its importance and at 
the same time of an early cultural advance is the mixture of salt 
and spelt in Roman ritual The Semitic tradition of ‘^bitter 
herba/^ however^ rescLe^ deeper into prehistoric times. 

621 A condiment of another sort, yet belonging to the same groups 
is the sweet seasoning added to the otherwise insipid cereal food. 
It still exists in the coating of our pastr>' ’with fruitSp jelly, 
raisinsp honey, and sugar. In tropical lands the sweet juices of 
plantSp especially of the sugar cane, are obtained b}*' chewing the 
appropriate part of the plant, usually in the intervals during the 
taking of food. In higher latitudes their place is necessarily taken 
by more dilute juices^ such as the sap of the maple and birch. 
The most concentrated of sweets, however, is the store of fewd 
in the heehive. Honcy^ to the savage on a certain stagBp is the 
supreme delicacy. ^‘Milk and honey,^^ according to the Bible, 
w^as the slogan which attracted the Semitic nomads to a life 
of permanent riEsideiiee and private property in land. The result 
was a certain disillusionmentp for what had allured the fathers in 
primitive times frightened their pampered sons at the time of the 
great prophets of Judah; a land full of honey had become a land 
without ci^ilissation^ To the enlightened Greeks a land full of 
honey likewise meant a desert region* In the Middle Ages the 
eastern countries, especially Lithuania^ were edebrated for their 
wealth of honeyj w'hile at home, in spite of the great veneration 
of honey, bee culture was regarded as the concern of inferior 
people. Tribute in honey and wax was imposed on the poor. 

This apparently contradictory attitude is based on the fact 
that honey was still acquired in the manner characteristic of 
the former collecting stage. The wild honey which was gathered 
from rocks and trees was the taore abundant, the less civiliza¬ 
tion had restricted the area of the wilderness. With civilization 
tills abundance necessarily vanished, but the transiriou to the 
domestication of bees did not keep pace with this advance. It w'as 
not really such a difficult step to detach the piece of a hollow tree 

■ Plata Critm IS. 
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which beca had colonized and to sot it up in the farmyard. Such 
Eemi-artificial beehives were abreody known, to be auie, to the 
Greeks and RomanSp but bow far the latter still were froni a 
rational bee culture may be gathered from Vergil's famous 
treatise itself. Likewise at the time of the Germanic folk Jaws 
the concept of property in bcebivM took form only gradually 
and step fay step. Thus, for example, the finder by marking the 
tree kept for himself a right of private property only for a 
stated time. At the same time, the very inadequate proviaiona 
622 of the laws show how slight the understanding of the matter 
still was. Thus even in the transition to higher civilisation bee 
culture, because it required an insight into far more complicate 
life phenomena, Jagged far behind agriculture. Consequently in 
more backward lands this youthful civilized pursuit could not 
compete with the acquieidon of wild honey. 

In this entife field, tlie law of selection, of "weeding out" as 
Darwin once called it, shows itself to be operative in striking 
fashion. At first, freed from the fettering instincts of the animals, 
man scoured all the thickets and meadows and, so to speak, 
tasted every leaf and bark, in order to supply the body with 
the satisfaction it craved. Then oil, butter, salt, and sugar, the 
products of his arts, partially took the place of a chaos of condi¬ 
ments. A remnant of the latter survives, liowever, in the com¬ 
paratively small assortment of spices procured by trade from 
all comcTS of the earth. Even among these spices the weeding 
out still continues, and we ourselves are witnesses of this process. 
Pepper, which in the early Middle Ages was indispensable with 
everything,.has been assigned by us to much narrower limits, 
and we hove practically banished from our cookery saffron, then 
the most highly esteemed of all spices. 

The second group of means of indulgence consists of narcotics 
and intoxicants. According to the notions of certain moralists, it is 
a peculiarity of civilised man alone to seek pleasure, with more or 
less moderation, in alcoholic beverages, while the savage is char¬ 
acterized by the drink of unadulterated water. 'This assertion, 
however, holds true in face of the facta only if the concept of 
the savage is strained to mean primitive man on the lowest stage. 
With the exception of tliis stage, we must take issue with the 
moralists and charge man with hating distinguished himself 
from the animals to his own disadvantage hy seeking intoxicants 
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under all circumstauces, wbib the animal ia completely free from 
any such propensity.’' When we recognkep howeveTp that tins 
distinction is founded on the first and most important differentia¬ 
tion between man and animal, it is difficult for us to class it 
’^iithout consideration as a degeneration'^ of human nature. 

We have not hesitated to admit that a detarioration of human 
circumstances in one direction may be the result of cultural 
propess in another. But that this particular deterioration has 
increased historically pori passu with the advance of civilLza- 
tion is one of those assertions which confuse truth and fal^bood 
and are based on superficial observation. On the surface there 
b23 fioats, to be sure, the sad fact that the mipation of the European 
has cveryw]»ere with trifling ease corrupted the child of nature 
with -'fire water.” The European has become the Phoenician 
of the modern world;, and, among the keys of trade with which he^ 
like his predecessor^ unlocks all doorai "fire water” has unfortun¬ 
ately been the one which under all circtunstanccs has failed 
him most rarely. But the parallel extends even farther. If the 
Phoenician of antiquity tempted the barbarian peoples with 
glassy metal^ oil, and dyes, nevertheless we can say of him only 
that he knew how to offer the$e articles in their moat attractive 
form. The predilection for ornament, which was the nerve that 
stimulated his trade, is present even among tribes on the lowest 
stage and among those which have never been reached by a 
Phoenician of the ancient or modem kind. 

The same thing is true of the predilection for intoxicants^ 
which the European often e)qt>loits certainly in the most un- 
scrupulous manner. But lower culttire is distinguished from 
higher by the very fact that in the former the primary instinct 
of greed still prevails exclusively and with imdimimshcd 
while in the latter experience and judgment apply the curb to it- 
And in yet a second way civilization is dUtinguiahed from 
savagery. We ar© here reminded strongly of the evolution of 
dresa, which, in making the transition in civoiced regions from 
ornament to clothing for protection and concealment, nevertheless 
does so in such a way as to attain both ends at the same tirnc^ 
Similarly In the case of intoxicants the idea of what constitutes 

^ The 11 W of iiit03[ic«at^ qf some kind is njea:rlv uoiversaJ fijnotig flava^eti. 
The few eacceptlcmd eases ans cited in aunuflxjf and Keller, Science cf 
m, 20S5-6. {Ed.> 
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enjoyment has shifted materially in the transition to civtlixatioiL 
The &Eivap seeks that which mta 3 dcate$ and paralyica the con¬ 
sciousness without regard to any demands of taste or to any 
attendant pleasure p while op higher stages agreeable flavors 
and odors are added to the original, until gradually the selection 
of stimulants is made for an effect conalderabiy different from 
that originaUy desired. 

This predilection of savagio man no analogy in the animal 
world. It m closely coimeetcdp as we have acen, with one of the 
most importani differentiations of man and has thus become 
624 characteristically human. We have already depicted the great 
struggle between the painful extension of foresight and unproduc¬ 
tive resignation, and have shown how its final outcome has dis¬ 
tinguished the “active*" from the “passive raccs,^*“ W^'e have 
demonstrated by examples how every extension of foresight^ from 
the moment when the first man rose superior to his inherited 
instinct by making a tool, placed a burden upon the human dis¬ 
position. And this burden increased as maop struggling for exist¬ 
ence amid new^ life conditions and mistrusting his instincts, was 
forced to make fresh decisions and reason out new actions to 
achieve his new goals. Tills increasing burden of foresight is the 
essence of all cnltural program. On it alone the security of 
hui^an existence depends. Man pursues every course to escape 
this dilemma. The savage, presented with a strange civilizationt 
simply discards it as soon as he canp in order to feel happy 
once more. But the measure of care for the future which Is im¬ 
posed upon man by the state of culture into which he is bom 
can not be discarded permanent iy. His existence depends upon it. 
Yet on any stage of culture that part of the necessary core and 
foresight which has not yet become fixed and ingrained by tradi¬ 
tion mtiat be felt ns an excess and a personal burden. In actual 
amount it will i>e less to the man of lower culture. Bui it is 
preciisely he who eubjectively feels moat oppressively and acutely 
every slightest addition to the average traditionai care.* 

The lower animals have remained aloof from this whole de- 
velopmentp and hence also from the care which characterizes 
man alone and from the desire to avoid this care. Man had to 
find means to banish care in empirical ways during hia quest 

■Bcg nb*ve^ pp. 3S-44. 
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tor food throughout the range of the edible and seiiu-edible. 
The aim wus ever only to call a halt to the thought of care, and 
scarcely a means which produced this sort of lethargy has re¬ 
mained entirelj' unused. These means, however, often differed 
widely in their effects, and it was in this direction that ad^tion 
and exciiange aubse<)uently took place, W e do not wish to intro^ 
duce into our exposition a histoiy of narcotics. The object of the 
follon'ing brief selection of facts is only to furnish proof fay a 
few random illustrations that the nee of such means has actually 
been widespread all over the earth and on all stages of culture 
which are Etill adthin our ken.” 

One of the most primitm u-ays of satisfying this craving is 
the chewing of raw plants." Thus coca is stiU chewed in Peru 
and the surrounding repons, aod betel in the East Indies. In 
625 both cases lime or potash is added to increase the effect. Every¬ 
where it is shown very clearly how much more strongly the 
savage is spurred to the cultavation and care of these indulgents 
than to the pursuit of liis ordinary care for life, Wdrner" who 
represents the present-day Peruvian Indian as an example of 
indescribable stupidity, shows how his animal spirits Sare up in 
only a single case—^w'here coca is iovolved. Indifferent in every¬ 
thing cl&e, “he nevertheless employe the most extreme care in 
the cultivation and han^ting of this plant j he is on his guard 
lest the slightest harm befall it, he cleans and harvests it with 
care, in short he treats it like a dear and precious child, like a 
holy object; the leaves which the wind blows away he scrupul¬ 
ously collects; it would be a calamity if they should be uselessly 
Tvasted.” Similar observations have been made almost cii'ery- 
wherc, no matter whether the narcotics arc native or imported. 
The Uglutiing-like rapidity 'n-ith which tobacco has spread even 
to the most inaccessible corners of the earth " is to be explained 
only by this trait of iiunian nature. The Mishmis of Assam, ac¬ 
cording to Cooper” are “laiy and negligent in agriculture be¬ 
yond all conception. - . . NaturaHy thej* usually face starvatioa 

lo"!!! ahort not a people ia found which docs not use some meafts of 
oojiSotio cnjoyrocnt*^ tStltoncr nnd Khller, jSci^wcc 0 / Soeuii/^ 11J, 20^i. 
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toward the end of the summer. All the mare camfully and plenti- 
fully, ho'B^ever, do they cultivate Dpium and tobacco, to which 
they render excessive homage." It might seem surprising to rank 
the laurel of eouthera Europe with the coca of South America 
and the betel of southern Asia^ yet a kinship unqwestioimbly 
exists between them. Here again the cult gives us many a valu¬ 
able cluEp eapeoiaily since intoxicatian, or more precisely the 
suppression of the conscious mind for the purpose of making 
room for another spiritual being to manifest itselL is one of the 
most important expedients of the ancient cult. The priestess at 
Delphi used to chew the leaf of the laurel for this very purpose,^ 
a proof that this plant had fortnerly been utilized before the 
uitroduction of more efficient intoxicants. The subsequent fame 
and glorification of this tree of the poets rests on this very 
materialistie bask. 

The Australiane, although unacquainted with true spirituous 
liquors, knew how to obtain a similar effect by chewing the twigs 
626 of the pituri bush.^^ The Papuans of New Guinea in their in¬ 
toxicating sagwircj prepared from the sap of the palm, illustrate 
the tranBition to a fluid medium for the same purpose. Besides 
this, these unspoiled children of nature also chew betel assidu^ 
oualy^ and tobacco is cultlvnied in the remote interior of this 
inacce^bk island.'^ Throughout Polynesia there prevails the 
unpalatable but very intoxicating kava, a drink prepared from 
the root of a species of pepper. The Ul-smeUiug fermented mash 
which the Polynesians prepare from the breadfruit is also to be 
included here. 

If certain peoples are hostile toward the stimulants of an alien 
culture, as were the semi-Hcbraic Rechabites and later the 
Arabs and all Islam toward wine, this does not necessarily imply 
that they do not tliemseh^cs know or need any intoKlcaut. In 
fiouthem Arabia Maltzan” became acquainted with the kat^ 
“a plant whose leaves when chewed produce a pleasantly stimu¬ 
lating and exhilamting effect.^' Without kat there is no cheer in 
this region, and only its expense prevents its wider use. The 
Arabs of Africa nee a popular driiik, made from honey, water, 
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aod a spicy plaat,** which should perhaps likewise be included 

... - . j 

It is necessary' only to mention the wide distribution enjoyeo 
by opium and hashish, preparations from the poppy and hemp. 
In the extreme north of Siberia, where nature acemE to have 
denied man every baniaher of care, the poison of the fly agaric 
Bervea to interrupt violcotly the care-laden train of human 
thought. Hemp had its original home among the Aryans of Asia 
and Europe. The European Scythians used its seed as a narcotic. 
The name of the Aryan Hindus for iicmp was used by the 
ancient Persians as the terra for dmntcnnesa. Although hemp 
as a textile plant was long unknown to the Semites, its introduc¬ 
tion was accelerated by hashish, which entered into Arab culture 
and advanced with it into .\frica. 

Countless in number, widespread over the earth, and defying 
exhaustive description are the fermented drinks which man has 
attempted to manufacture from almost every fruit juice as soon 
as technic of food preparation has developed sufficiently fat- 
Wherever he brought any fruit-bearing plant under special cul¬ 
tivation, he also approached it with an attempt to divert its 
027 product to this desirable purpose. It was as though he sought in 
every tree and plant a cure for the pain of care which waa now 
the inevitable heritage of his kind. Every culture area especially 
characterised by any cultivated plant may also be eharactenxed 
by the corresponthng drink. The fermentation naturally a^o- 
ciated with the preservation of liquids frequently met man’s 
approval. The sngwire of the Papuans might well be called 
"palm mne ” Throughout Africa vsine {takbi) is prepared from 
different varieties of palms, although the Moroccans refuse to 
use their date pahn for this purpose because boring for the sap 
damages it. Sake or rice wine accompanies tlie cultivation of the 
rice plant throughout soutiiern and eastern Asia, and a similm 
drink is found where sugar cane is cultivated; they arc the primi¬ 
tive ancestors of arrack and rum. 

Palm w'lne is accompanied in .Africa by banana wine. In the 
range of durra from the south to the north of .Africa there pre¬ 
vails, under the names of joalla, pombe, etc., a drink which we 
need not hesitate to call durra beer. Where the old millet culture 
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existed we fibd traces of a formefly prized millei d rink. As bv^ct 
it is still p□J:^ula^ todjiv with the Kirgbii^^' while in Wallachia 
it perhaps recalls ao old Ettigarian custom^ In Tttfkesteo a 
etrotigly intoxicatiog driuk is even made from poppy capaules,^ 
This group of mtoxicants is also represented in ^^jnerica. The 
inhabitants of tlie old Inca Empire were oot satisfied with the 
coea leaf but brewed a fennented drink from maize*"* The In¬ 
dians of Guiana prepare their sour paiwaci from ohewed cassava 
breads** just ns the Hussiau kvass is Eometimes made from twice 
baked bread fermented with honey.®* 

Fermeuted naare^s mUk or kiuulgs haa long been characteristie 
of tJie Asiatic and European nomads. Toward the west it survived 
as the distinctive drink of the ruling classes. But the true popu¬ 
lar beverage throughout the entire territory of nomadism was 
a honey drink of some sort. We have already found it among 
the ."Vrabs, Under the form and name of mead an intoxicating 
honey drink has been indigenoug everywhere in Europe and far 
beyond where a pastoral life once prevailed. Even Greece, which 
began U) cultivate the ’%'ine in prehistoric timesj is not an excep¬ 
tion to this. Hchu has shown from an Orphic fragment how 
Cronus^ the god of a pre-Hellenic people^ once rested under the 
oaks drunk with honcj"/^ just as the Hindu India was a heavy 
drinker of the Aryan soma. As the Pdaggic and Semitic culturei 
are characterized by wine^ so mead justly to be regarded as 
tyjncal of uorthem Europe. Strabo fotiud it still existing in Gaul 
along with itg younger rivals. With the advance of agriculturCp 
mead gradually retreated from Gaul and goon also fram Germany 
toTvard the east. It survived longest among the Scandinarians^ 
Lithuanians, aod It also accompanied the Huns to 

Pannonia. 

Aa civilisation spread outward from the Roman borders, forc¬ 
ing the pastoral peoples to adopt a settled life and repiacing 
nomadic cattle^raising with agriculture, mead gave way to beer, 
the fermented drink made from cereals. The question as to the 
invention of beer is one of those which show how' necesary is a 
degree of orientation before questions can be put scientifically 
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Since ^ aa wc Imvc seen, inai] hna cverj^^herc used the availabie 
food plaata for femieiited driokap thia art was discovered, not in 
any one piaea^ but everywhere where the transition was made 
to the enlUvation of the northern cereals, provided only that it 
had not been forestalled by the foreign importation of wine. Thus 
beer has been brewed from every kind of grain^ including millet 
and sorghum. Not until a later time w'as a Eolection made of the 
better and best. Oat, wheats and barley beers ivere stiU drunk 
in Germany in the Twelfth Centmy, Barley beer was prepared by 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Italy; at least it is proved with 
reapeet to the Liguriaiii. Xenophon drank beer among the Armen- 
ianfi. It prevailed in Phrygia and Thrace and extended to the 
very gates of Greece. The ancient Celtiberians and Spaniards 
likewise drank barley beer even as late as the time of Strabo,^ ^ 
when the vine liad already begun to be firmly established in 
Spain. The people of Hungaiy at the time of the ydlfrerwandsT- 
uTig were also beer drinkers^ in so far as they did not still prefer 
mead. But the outstanding beer country was Celtic Gaul. The 
Celts were also the first of all northern peoples to be bent under 
629 the yoke of settled civilisation- On the other handp the old 
PnissianSj who were the most eastern of these peoples and who 
were withdrawn even from Greek and Byzantine contact,, re¬ 
freshed themselves longest on kumiss and mead, and were still 
unacquainted with beer in the Ninth Century. The Late Latin 
terms for malt and brewing were of Celtic origin, while the form 
eeraui™, first mentioned by Pliny, is derived from the cersa 
(beer) in common use in Spain- 

For the same reason tliat Gaul appears to be the oldest beer 
country of the north, Egypt beam that honor in the sphere of 
earlier civilization- The relatively northern grains, barley and 
wheat, were here first brought under general cultivation, and 
here too we find the oldest references to barley liquor. Herodo¬ 
tus says that the agricultural inhabitants of the delta country 
drank ‘‘a wine which they obtain from barley," Diodorus,” who 
praises the strength and agreeable taste of this drinks indicates 
its antiquity wdien he calU it an invention of Oairia^ the oldest 
and most popular divinity. Even in ancient Egypt there w^ere 
complaints about the excessive indulgence jri beer and the beery 

^ G^o^phy, p. 15S. _ ^ ffitiory ii> 77* 
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odor of the scribes, a guild which flourished in th^t literate 
countrj’."^ 

On the other hand, it is still an unsolved problem w'hen and 
under what circuiu^tancea man discovered Imw to overcome the 
ficid fejmentation threatening his nectar by means of hop bitters. 
The gener-al behavior of man^ of course, indicates the way the 
discover- was made. Since he added to his favorite drink every 
possible seasoning, not excluding even honey, be necessarily at 
some time found success with one repulsive in itself. Thus at¬ 
tempts have been made to prove that even the ancient Egyptians 
already mixed skirret and lupine bittern with their beer-*^ 
The discovery was therefore only a question of happening upon 
the right plant. The firat documente which mention hops come 
from certain French monastic estates in the Ninth Century, 
but the decrees of Charlemagne do not mention tba plant,** 
Monastic documents olso speak of hops and of hop gardens in 
southern Gmnaiiy in the Ninth Century. The monasteries neces¬ 
sarily carried on the preparation of food and beverages for their 
^Tamilies” on a large scale and with a division of labor^ and 
530 this fact may have led them to make the discovery. Charlemagne, 
the master of domestic economy, wonld certainly not have 
ignored the plant if it had been known to him. The very organ- 
kation of the monasteries, on the other hand, provided o means 
excellently suited to disseminate the new custom. We can not 
possibly agree, therefore, with the hypothesis of Linoiens that 
bops came into Europe with the Uoifcewonderunfl. TVhich of 
these peoples, with ktiiiii39, mead, or millet beer as their national 
drinkSt could have brought them? At first, moreover, tribute in 
hops was imposed on poor people, w^hence we may infer that it 
was as yet only a qucstiori of gathering the native vdld plants, 
and that only gradually a finer product raised by cultivation 
in the gardens of the ruling classes. 

The palm among these dispellers of care belongs to wine, which 
was made possible by the culti^ixtion and improvement of the 
wild grape. The original homo of vine culture is, broadly speaks 
ing, not diflScuIt to determine. Africa, including Egypt, falls out- 
Aide of conrideratiooH In Europe only Greece could raise a 
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doubtful claim. India and all of oastcrD Asia ai^ out of the 
r uTini ng, ag are the deserts of Arabia and the steppes of Turkes¬ 
tan. Within the limits thus circumscribed the Phoeniciaus can 
raise tJic best claim to the pme. As bctw'ccn them and their 
nomadic Semitic neighbors the issue can not remain for a mo¬ 
ment in doubt, for the cultivation of the vine more than of any 
other plant presupposes a settled life. The Hebrews, according to 
their own historical narrative, found this gift of civilisation, to 
which they were afterwards so devoted, already present when 
they conquered Palestine. They sat out like true nomads after 
honey and discovered wine. The kindred tribe of Rcchabitea, 
which continued to lead a nomadic tent life, did not cultivate 
the vine and despised wine.** 

631 In Egypt, vine culture had already been introduced and had 
gained a firm foothold, at least in certain districts in Middle 
Egypt, at the time of the Fifth DjTiasty and thus about three 
thousand years before Christ. Nevertheless the vine was only an 
importation in Egjqit, for, even if wine found acceptance in cult 
donations, the ancient cult place of Heliopolis kept aloof from 
it, a proof that it had not ^en an integral part of the original 
tradition of the people,*^ Syria and Palestine, on the other hand, 
appear as a wine region par eiceffonoo, since wine had com¬ 
pletely suppressed every other intoxicating drink as inferior. 
Hence the credit can bo ascribed to no other nation than the 
early Phoeniciaos. Moreover, we see the diffusion of the im¬ 
proved vine following closely the trade connections of this 
people. We meet it at an early date in Egypt, We can follow its 
irregular diffusion through Asia Minor, where it sometimes 
alternated with cereal beverages and sometimes existed on a par 
with them. Along with a scries of other cultural elements it also 
readied Greece, indeed in prehistoric times. The Homeric heroes 
were already wine drinkers; “ the Greek rejected a grain drink 
as a barbarism. Only a weak—and weakly attested—recoUec- 
tioQ of the age of mead still survivTjd. Wherever Greek coloniza¬ 
tion extended, in Italy and southern France, wine conquered 
cereal liquors. Then Rome itself became the disseminator of this 
culture trait throughout its more cxtenBive range. With Rome 

•• JeituDiah 2-lS- 
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it conquer^ Spam and Ganli and from Gaul a part of 
Germany, 

In considering, finally ,1 the contributions of the remoter cul¬ 
tures to modem civiliiation^ ’sve must mention that tnildest of 
all dispellers of care, tea, a gift of eastern Amatio culture, and 
the invincible tobacco, the birthday present made to ua by the 
American Indiana at their entrance into the sphere of our civil¬ 
isation. When the Indian has been pointed out as an unspoiled 
child of nature who knew no kind of intoxicant, it has not been 
taken into account that only tbe method of mduigeuce was 
different. Actually the primary object of smoking is similar— 
to produce a mild narcotic effect. Tbe amoker becomes deaf to 
632 the incessant knocking of the mounting thought of care^ and the 
mmd thus set free seems to soar into a realm where thougbi^^ 
freed from all torment, becomes the delightful i>la3rtbiitg of the 
mind. 

Since again only the method is different, we may also include 
music among these di&pellcm of care. That in one aspect at 
least it belonp here is evidenced by the earliest cult usages. 
Even the Hebrew prophet asserted that he could not prophesy 
without the pkjing of the hatp. When it k important to silence 
tbe prophet's own thoughta^ his own spirit, or, according to a more 
naive conception, to entice them from his body, when it ia im¬ 
portant to induce an ^^ecstasy," the cult sekes now upon one 
means and now upon another. Drink, smoke, and muaic serve 
equally well to produce stupefaction. The dance under primitive 
conditions b only art eiqjresaion of the sympathy of music. In^ 
deed the dance itself under certain circumstances by its rhythm 
constitutes the music. But this rhythm, the most original thing 
in musict by taking the mind captive exercises the same eman¬ 
cipating effect as any other intoTGcant. Rhythm shackles the 
thought and tears it away from the Eubjecta which it other¬ 
wise ruminates over to its own misery* It seems to set it free 
hy binding it. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY 


1 We have slieady stated the case for a primitive age with a 
primeval form of the family and without a marriage uoioa of any 
kind wJiateoever,' The bond of union of this primitive family 
coDBisted in tie possession of a common mother or maternal 
ancestress. According to the simplest sense perceptions and in 
consequence of the first and most natural deductions, conununity 
or identity of blood,* derived from one ancestral mother and 
transmitted through all succeeding births, seemed to primitive 
mnn to be tlie true and essential foundation of this family 
association. It could be disturbed by nothing and dissolved by 
nothing except lapse of memory, for the foundation seemed too 
natural and too obviously sound to admit any other criterion 
than human recollection. So here already we find combmed with 
a natural and material factor a specifically human one, with an 
objective factor a subjective one, the origin of the historical 
life of mankind. 

The subjective soclaliziug factor, the memory of blood identity, 
found its first, and for a long time its only support in the fact 
of living together. In the course of time, however, it acquired 
two new aids: first, the developing cult, which maintained the 
tradition of a common maternal ancestress, and second, at a 
later period, some recogniied extemal mark identifying all the 
individuals belonging to the group.* The most widespread of 
these tribal marks are skin markings, a common mode of orna¬ 
mentation among savages.* 

2 The possibility thus provided of preserving the memory of 
common blood over a wider range of space and time than actual 
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lining together^ paved the way for the Srsl advancef aa well 
aa for the first compIicatioD^ in soeml rekiioufibips^ for we mtM 
remember that the idea of blood unity established only 
although to be sure the moat important^ of the dlffereot tj-pes 
of human assoeiation.® Deductiona made from the principle of 
organ ijiation in one of these types of association become in one 
way or another contributorj^ factors in the formation of other 
types, and they then often remain in force as survivals after the 
stage of social development which gave them birili has been 
supplanted by another arising on an entirely different basis, a 
fact which renders their understanding even more difficult. In 
this way there arose at the time of the consanguine family 
the idea of the eommimity of oatuial goods within the group, 
an idea Avhieh often continued as a survival in contradictor^'' 
surroundings and w'hich emerged again as the right of the com- 
munily at a later period in the development of concepts of kw 
and property. 

The fundamental conception of the absolute identity of blood 
within the primitive family admitted, as we have seen * of no 
degrees of kinship other than those of the different age-grades. 
In the most ancient systems of con^angumit^" which have been 
preserved, the terms for childrtn^ parents, and grandparents on 
the oue hand, and for brothers and sisters on the other, denote 
only the relations of the different generations to one another. 
Not until a inter time did the old names become associated with 
a new meaning, acquired in the further development of social 
relations about to be described. 

tMthin the consanguine family there was no institution of 
marriage in the strict sense, no ^tiddt4a vit(B conm^tudo 
lU^erorurn qum'endomm causa such as exists both in the con¬ 
ceptions of naive savages like the Tahitians ^ and in the legal 
formuks of the moat highly developed social systom of classical 
antiquity. Within the consanguine familyp as is incontrovertibly 
proved by the sy^Btems of consanguinity cited above^ there was no 
special union for community in the mamtenance of Ufe and the 
rearing of children. This conception of the true state of affairs 
might seem to be open to the objection that so deficient a fore- 

*Sm pp. 
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eight would have tbroateucd Erst the rimiig generation and then 
3 toough it the existence of the whole group. But its essential 
distinction from a later stage of development was merely the 
absence of a union and identiSeation of the two associations 
of love and foresight^ while a aubatitute lor both existed m an¬ 
other form. 

This form was the coasanguine family itself- The child was fed 
and cared for by its mother until it was quite old. During the 
brief period that then remamed until its maturity, which put 
it on an equal footing wdth every one else in the tribep the whole 
community offered it the guidance and support w^hich on a later 
stage are the substance of the stipulations of a marriage union. 
The child^ from the moment when it was able to leave the special 
care of its mother, belonged in actuality to the cptire family, 
Le.p to the tribes and the latter became its tutor in everything. 
The lower the stage of ecoaomic activity and material cultuiep 
the more adequate this arraagemeat wag for tlie preeen'ation 
of the species. The lowest stage knew no other concern than the 
food-quest, in which aU activity was absorbed. At the same time 
the food-quest was the same for everybody until the staff 
differentiated into the spade in the bands of the woman and into 
the weapon in the hands of the man. So long as there woa no 
division of laborp the homogeneous community as a whole was the 
proper tutor of tlic young person. It alone could furnish him in 
case of need the measure of foresight which he required over 
and above hie own ability. This community of interests and labor 
made unnecessary as yet any differentiated orgaDization for the 
education of the individual in success ful self-maintenarLce. On 
this stage a person was either an unindividualized appurtenance 
of his mother or a full and complete member of the tribe. But 
the tribe was nothing but the enlarged consanguine family. With 
the existing objects of life and the uniform nature of foresight, 
any other association was unnecessary and could not therefore 
have been developed. 

Only one factor making for diffexeotiation in this homo¬ 
geneous society is suggested by the future. As soon as the food- 
quest advanced ever so little beyond chance collection and began 
to have recourse to experience and memotyj the primitive family 
group was inevitably divided to some extent into instructors and 
instructed, leaders and followers, and this relation of guidance 
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could gradually develop into a reLatios of dominatioD. By tJie 
ver>' nature of the case, however, these groups practically co¬ 
incided wdth the age-grades and hence with the oldest mtlma- 
tion of degrees of relationship. lu tbU way these embryonic 
4 degrees of kinstkip were given a ne^r support and a new evidence 
of their practical importance and authority, as can actually be 
observed in the very loose social organiration of the North 
American Indians. Little as thdr general equality is modified 
by fixed relations of master and elave^ custotn nevertheless 
watches jealously over the external recognition of a social 
stratification composed of younger and older generations. The 
names of the older groups are regarded and must be used by the 
younger as titles of respect/ On the lowest stage of culture this 
social stratification was reduced to two main groups. The young¬ 
est were excluded on account of their dependence; the helpless 
aged, since society had not as yet found a way of providing for 
them, vanished from the scene. Thus there remained essentially 
only an older and a younger age-group as the germ of the 
developing social organization. 

The languages of later ci\ilizcd peoples have preserved many 
BUrvivalfi of ancient conceptions which have caused confusion 
in their adoption by one stage of organization from another. 
Among them is the Germau word Elf cm, which from its etymoL 
ogy can not originally have meant “parents" in the modern 
sense but only the members of the older generation, the '^eldersJ^ * 
Similarly the classical, Slavic^ and Germanic languages have 
borrowed many oames for socially prominent positions of every 
sort, for titles^ family leadership, and offices of direction and 
authority, from the idea of age. They are derived from the 
same original source and are often very confusing to us since 
they are nmed with terms for fatherhoodt which we construe 
only in its geuealogicat sense. The gerontes and senators of 
classical antiquity^ the starosU and kmeta of the Slavs, and the 
aldermen and elders of the Gemanic peoples belong in this cate¬ 
gory. In the medieval guilds, orders, and fraternities, which were 
created in imitation of and as a substitute for an old family 
organizatioD, such titles were long preserved, although they 
applied to an offiire which hod nothing to do vdih a succession by 

■See Lubbock, Ori^rm o} CivUitaiimf pp. 163-9. (Ed.) 
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5 Even tlse eoKimon word master*^ has a dmilar 

etjTnoiogy/^ In the Semitic languages the use of the word “son” 
clearly recalls the old conception/^ 

Thus in primitive times the object of the later institutioiL 
of marriagep in so far as it concerned the support of childienj 
was attained by the peculmr organkaiion of the primitive family, 
since a common foredg^bt stdl embraced the entire group. More¬ 
over, there nras obviously no need of any alliance for the pur¬ 
pose of reproduction. Even if such an alliance had tended to 
result from habit/* it would neccsaarily have been disrupted 
again and again in the natural and ordinary' course of thingiSi as 
long as the mother's nursing obligation lasted for yema for 
want of a substitute food. As has already been pointed out/* for 
the young science of sociology' to call these unions of the sexes, 
which by their very nature are temporary and changings poly- 
andro-polygynoua marriages or betairismp is both incorrect in 
itself and aii^leading with respect to the further evolution of 
the institutions of sex and family life. Both Dimea ai^ume 
a marriage union, the one directly and the other by unplicaiion, 
yet the very essence of such was utterly lackingH Anachronism 
can be avoided only by admitting that the institution of marriage 
in the later sense was completely absent in pritnitive society. The 
same evolutionary process of differentiation has taken place in 
the institutiong of this sphere of hurnan culture as in the mEtni- 
ments of material culture. Just as the undifferentiated staff 
and stone once included within themselves in embryonie form 
the whole succession of later tools and weapons, so also at first 
one form of social organization, the conganguiun family, em¬ 
braced and represented ever}" form which a later age created by 
differontialion for a specific purpose, be it the food-quest or the 
rearing of children or any other similar need which made itself 
fdt separately. 

Tlie organization of the grasing animals living together in 
herds may l>c regarded as an inexact parallel to this stage of 
society^. Not that the social organization of primitive man was 
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goDcticulW iiGsc03Klfi(i from itj l}Ut in both cssss similikr 
led to similar habits. These became established in the animals 
by tlie power of developing instincis, in man by that of clarify¬ 
ing ideas. A typical example of this choracteriatically bumao 
factor is the early eonceptioo of the idenmy of blood as the 
basic principle and fundamental condition of association. Such a 
conception, because it could be evolved only from the given 
pramises, i.e., those offered by experience, may, because of their 
incompleteness, be materially inadequate or even entirely 
erroneous, Nevcrtlieless the mere existence of such ideas remains 
the important distinguishing characteristic of human inatltutioDa 
and is responsible for tbe increasing disparity between animal 
and bnman organisations as they develop farther. 

It can not, of course, be denied that in certain coses the 
animal, undisturbed by ideas of uncertain validity in its ac- 
quisition of adequate instincts, may attain the goal of a one¬ 
sided but in its way extremely mani'eloua perfection of oi^aniia- 
tion sooner than mankind. A glance at the animal world shows 
how closely the different transitions from a life in herds to one 
in pairs are tied up with tbe food-quest, with the kind of food 
and the maimer of its acquiaiLioa,** Where the individual animsls 
need a large and unspoiled ranging area, the herd dissolves in 
each generation into pairs, and a parallel of monogamy thus re¬ 
sults. But man could not advance so rapidly or directly to this 
form of association. Oo the one hand, he presents a contrast to 
the animals in that his food-quest is many-sided. Thus he escapes 
the inffuence of specialisation, which io the animal world has 
been conducive to the development of fixed and unalterable in- 
Etincts. On the other hand, he carries along with him into later 
stages an impelling factor in the form of survivalistic ideas and 
usages from every earlier stage. Thus we shall later become 
acquainted in detail witli the extraordinary importance which 
inheres in the primitive conception of the nature and sigmficance 
of blood. This lives on, not perhaps in theory, but embodied in 
bigldy important folkways and institutions. It must be empha¬ 
sized again and a^in that evolution within the animal world 
completely lacks this factor, and that precisely because of it a 
distinctive diversity and complexity have become part and parcel 
of human history. 

See fllMve, pp^ 
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Later ^n^ivalsr EubEequently to be aientmoedf a9brd mb a 
fairly clear and reliable picture of the manner in which the 
concern of propagation found expression within the consanguine 
family before the development of marriage institutions.** Man 
acted, since ^very sort of provident foreeight was as yet foreign 
to him, purely and simply in response to the impulses of the 
primary instinct, yet not entirely uninSuenced by the first form 
7 of social organtEatioo. With the primary instinct dominant, the 
women of a primitive family must have been regarded as a ^ft 
of fortune in which each member had an equal share as in other 
goods pfo’^dded by nature. Sur^ivalistic usages cotnpel ub to 
assume that this parallel extended so far that we may compare 
the community of women within the tribe to the community of 
w^ater and^ after man had acquired it, of fire. Just as in later 
times the community of fire and water was a sign of membemhip 
■Ti a human group,so also in earliest timea the community 
of w'omen must have been a token of the consanguine family. 
Blood relationship was as yet no bar, but on the contrary a legal 
title to sexual indulgence. Like every other form of peaceful 
intcrcoursep sexual intereourse took place exclusively within the 
limits of the primitive family. Strict endogamy prevailed.** 

A reminiscence of these conditions survives at a later period 
in notions, often contradictory to the institutions of the age, of 
the natural claims of the members of the tribe.*^“ These ideas 
clearly reveal an important dietmetion between earlier and later 
times. In tlie former, which we are here discussing, tlie men of the 
tribe by no means pos^e^ijed a right of property or dominion over 
the person of thu woman, but only a common and equal legal 
title to the enjoyment of her sexual favors. In an entirely 
analogous fashion the tribe in primitive times did not know 
the concept of property in the land which it scoured for food 
but only a common right to its fruite, which it protected from 
the competition of others.^® Indeed this analogy extends con¬ 
siderably farther. An abundance of wild fruits inviting special 
indulgence likewise comes at definite times, and we recall the 

**Fot ft difcnslca of primitive pruEolecuity^ eat* Appendix A <EdJ 
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custom, origitmting in the commimal piinciple of the primitive 
family, of pot utiliaing a discovery of food until the whole 
tribe haa been summoned by loud cries to share in it. Primitive 
times, according to the eHdence of numerous survivals, actually 
carried this custom over with logical consistency into the sphere 
of sexual relations. 

But the primitive sexual right could be exercised only at a 
few periods of life, indeed in the final analysis only at a single 
period. The entire life of the woman could not be sacrificed to 
tlie pleasure of all. Upon becoming a mother she withdrew for 
several years, and upon her early decline she gradually with¬ 
drew entirety. But a premature withering must have been the 
8 rule with early childbirth, the heavy burdens of motherhood, 
and a life of privation and hardship. If the ancient Romans still 
adhered to the custom of giving their children in marriage 
immediately after they reached the age of puberty/^ and if they 
later fixed this at the twelfth year for girls and the fourteenth 
for boys, we certainly can not assume a later age among savage 
peoples. Probably indeed the time of maturity occurred still 
earlier in the original tropical habitat of mankind. The Romans 
of earliest times, however, did not observe the years but the 
fact itself. In the female sex the traueition seemed definitely 
marked by nature itself. In tJie case of the males a formal test 
took place/’ and its outcome decided at the same time whether 
the youth tnigfit leave the home and enter the association of the 
community. That the state as such should have concerned itself 
in this way with so private a matter, especially in earliest times, 
is BO out of keeping with the whole course of development of 
Roman law- that we can only understand this close connection 
between puberty and the entrance into the community of rights 
within the tribe as a survival of the euetoms of an age long past, 
an age wlien the sexual right was the most important of the 
rights of the tribal conununity. 

Tlus ifl natural and comprehensible. Rights develop not from 
theories but from facts. Whoever was mcapablfi of making use 
of t M a most valuable right of the pdmjtjve community did not 
yet [josaess it. Of neccesity he could not yet be coosidered an 
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equal or fuJly qualified member of tbe family groirp. Only from 
thh fact, moreo%'er, can tbe idea have arisen that the right could 
uot be acquired without some act of adD|XtioB into the family 
or triba] cx>mmiiiiity. We shall later examine the forms of these 
acts of adoption in greater detail.^ Without the historical hypo¬ 
thesis here advanced, however, we should not be able to explain 
why ev'co at a much later time tlieir occurrence coineided 
exactly with the appearance of puberty, since neither proficiency 
in war nor experience in office^ the only other concdvsble motives 
of adoption, are necessarily acquired at that time. It is likewise 
easj' to understand that those who already possessed this right 
w^atched over it with some jealousy aud did not permit the 
pririleged circle to be enlarged without trial and formality.** 
Finally, this right came to apply more and more exclusively 
9 to the girls at the threshold of sexual life, as restrictious gradu¬ 
ally asserted themselves in this respect as well as in others. The 
mother, looked up to by a generation of adults^ could not possi¬ 
bly he the unresiating object of courtship in the same way as the 
blossoming girU even though there was as yet no legal principle 
excluding her. Tlie degree of authority naturally associated with 
the position of mother necessarily paved the way for an exception 
to the general tribal right. Its exercise became concentrated 
on the maturing girl, whom nature ripened and offered to the 
tribe like a desirable fruit. Budding womanhood, as many 
euBtoms and accounts prove, knew no renunciation but only a 
life of carefree love, until this w^as cut sliort by a new care, never 
to bloom again in the old way. Even the prophet speaks of this 
one period of budding charm m the words; **tliy time waa the 
time of lovo.^’ Thjg likewise explains tJiose suniivals ivhere the 
legal theory that all blood relatives have an equal right to enjoy¬ 
ment is ohser^'ed in actual fact only for the brief period in which 
the woman arrives at sexual maturity. 

The path marked by these sur^nvals must have been that 
actually followed by social ei^olution, and the same path, unleas 
other factors unknown to us were at work still earlier^ must 
have led to the first limitations of the general right of the 
tribal members, to those restrictionB on sexual intercourse which 
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hiive their root^ in endogamous eireumstaDc^a. As the old con- 
DubiAl right was gradually couSucd in fact to the ripening girls 
alone, the 3 'oujiger generation of males naturally seemed debarred 
in fact from coimubium with all females of the older generationfl. 
And fact, here as always, necessarily gave rise to a legal prin¬ 
ciple, This principle is evidently purely human and exclusively 
social in origin, since it has no analogy in the entire animal 
world. Nor can it have been in operation from the beginning. 
History and ethnology show us, on the contrary, that the prin¬ 
ciple of connubial restrictions came into being only very gradu¬ 
ally. From the point of view of culture history it is absolutely 
incorrect to say that reatrictiond on consanguineous unions were 
originally created, even under conditions of endogamy, by the 
principle of blood relationehip. On the contrary, the idea of 
10 community of blood involved an absolutely unrestricted right 
of cannubium. The only segregation, in connubial relations as 
in many other respects, was'that which gradually came into effect 
between the different generations. Within the same age-grade, 
between "brothers" and "sisters,” not only did sex connections 
suffer no rcstiicliGn, but they prevailed as the absolutely normal 
state of things. Therein lies the diatinguishlng characteristic of 
the tendency, al«ady appearing under endogaiuous conditions, 
to impose limitations on sexual intercourae. 

Most of the cases where pDlj-andry is still preserved as a group 
institution hark back to this foundation.** It has been widely 
believed that all these practices, so remote from our social ideal, 
can be explained as lapacs from a former higher state of man¬ 
kind. Yet there have been obsen'Cis, like Marshall-' with re¬ 
spect to the Todos, who have found even mstitutions like 
polyandry so closely bound up with the whole social condition of 
a people that they can not deny them a measure of naturalness 
under the eircuinstanccs. 

Herodotus** reports of the Agathjysi, noighhors of tlie Euro¬ 
pean Scythians, a condition exactly like that of our consanguine 
family. “They have wives in common,” and are "all brothers" 
and “members of one family.” It did not escape the notice of 
the peoples of antiquity that the whole life of the Scythian 
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peoples was based on such a primitive social orgauisation.** 
Tliey were stfiick by the fact ihat the Scj'tbians shut themselves 
off from the outside world by 'Their cruelty to ^trangera, whom 
they sacrificed^ whose flesh they de^nouredr ^nd whose skulls they 
afterwards used as driukiDg^ups/^ while at the aame time 
amorjgst themselves they were law-abiding and extremely weJi- 
disposed/^ These facts were also correctly explained as the 
remnants of that primitive state, according to which they ''pos¬ 
sessed all thiuga in common^ and especially their wives and 
childrenp who were cared for by the whole community.” “ This 
XI communism of women and chUdreo reminds Strabo of the social 
fancies of Plato and indeed such architects often believe they 
are constructing the future when they are really only recoo- 
structing the past with the elimination of eompUcating factors^ 
We must add that the primitive family orEanization of the 
Scythians w^ae also correctly characterized by the fact that the 
community of women w'as only the logical conBcquence of the 
community of all goods within the tribe.^ Personal property 
did not yet exist, or mther^ according to Straboj.” it had just 
begun to exist in two embryonic forms; the "sword and drink¬ 
ing-cup" alonCp except for ornaments worn on the body, con¬ 
stituted the first objects of personal propertj^ the first charac¬ 
terization of personality and individuality within the con¬ 
sanguine group. 

On the northeastern border of classical civilization lived the 
Massagetej a nation of wagon dwellers, and they too are de¬ 
scribed in the same way. To be sure each Massagetan acquired 
but one wife—which indicates a later stage—but all were 
allowed to cohabit with her.** To manifest his temporary posses¬ 
sion of a woman* a man bung up bis quiver in front of her 
chariot or stuck tus staff* his personal symbol, in the proper 
place in the earth." The import of this precaution can only 

=^Straba p. ^ Cvii. S. 9)» 

p. 300 {vii. 3. 7>, 

*^Thrae are ebiiWffteriatio ia the in-^up aad towards the 

out-^up* See Sumaer. pp. 12-13, CEdJ 

loc. di. (Ed4 
(Edn) 

** Rivers attention to the close Bsociatioc of conununsl property 
uud aexuol owiiinitjiinin pH 115). (Ed.) 

** Gcoffraphif^ p. 300 (vii. 3. 7). 

**Her^otufl i. 210; iv. 172, 

Strabo iL 3. 0. (Ed,) 
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have been to secure peace for the period of Im temporary 
possession. His porsonal symbol indicated to the tribe that he 
wfts one of their fellows^ for what was permitted a member of 
the tribe would haTi-e been a crime for a stranger,^" 

Community of women also prevailed on the Eoutheastem^ 
southern, and southwestern borders of classical chdlLzation^ es- 
12 pecially in Ethiopia. Among the Kasamonian^^ a Libyan people^ 
the condition of the family resembled that of the Massageta', 
, including the custom of indicating possession by setting up a 
But here Hcrodottis leads ua a step farther. The Nasa- 
monians already possessed the mstitntioo of marriage, indeed 
marriage of a later form, for a man conid acquire a wife for 
himself alone. Then, however, the old right asserted itself. 
Whatever the man may have been able to expect and obtain for 
himself from the later marital rights he did not secure an exclu- 
sive right of cohabitation. The older right of the consanguine 
family stood in ita way. Our pr^ent example^ along with many 
others entirely m accord mth it* shows how the later right at 
first compromised with the earlier one, then gradtially reduced 
it to the status of a siir^dval or symbol, and finally acquired 
sole sway. The vdh was re$er\'ed to the hiisbatid alone, but the 
immarricd woman, i.e,, under primitive conditions the girl just 
reaching maturity, remained subject to the whole tribe in the 
distribution of her favoreH** 

One step farther in the tendency toward increasing restriction 
and the old decadent right is confined to a single act. Among the 
NasaTuoniatts the wxdding guests took the pbee of the whole 
tribe in cohabiting with the bride, and the communal right lasted 
only till the moroing after the wedding, when the husband ae- 
quired sole possesion of his wifc.'*^ During this short period, 
however, the suit of no guest might be refused; as the tribal 
member of uldcn times he had a right to her favors." 

In this report of Herodotus we meet for the first time a new 
factor. The bride received a present from each of the guests in 

"Lippert elsewhere dwells on the fj&ct that the concept of adultsry 
under mother-right applied only to the encroachmiuiE of a member of m 
out-mup (beloir^ p. {Ed.) 

Herodotus HUiJOTy iv. 172. 

^ Fcr a diseiEarioD af prrnmrita] see Appendix A. (Ed-) 

Htrodotua KUtory Jr. 172. 

Lubbock rcRiirda such eustomA as exacnplea of "explArien for 
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return for her favors. If this aecms inconsietcnt with the old 
right, it i& nevertheless easily expbiiiied by the primitive porition 
of woman. Not yet subordinated to man by a later form of 
society^ preserved by nature despite all rights a certain 
measure of independence and self-will, to allow for which a 
special rccompen^ was rc<iuired. Thus a wooing wdth gifts for 
woman's favor arose even m connection with the earbest form 
of society. 

While among the more advanced Libyan tribes the earliest con¬ 
dition of societyj although gtill recognisable, was nevertheless 
already mixed with later features, classical reports of the true 
Ethiopians, tribes of the Negro race, reveal facts suggestible of 
13 the conditions of the primitive family. Of the Libyan Auseans on 
Lake Tritonis Herodotus ** is able to give no particulars except 
that they **do not marry or live in families^ but dwell together 
like tlje gregarious beasts.^'' The Ethiopian Garamantiansj ac¬ 
cording to SoIinuSt Mela, Pliny^ and Marcianue Capdla, were 
unacquainted with either the marriage iuetitution or the con¬ 
cept of the father in the later sense, the ctuldren following the 
mother alone.^* 

Although community of women and children prevailed among 
the Troglodytes, theb’' nevertheless showed an advance hx an¬ 
other direction. They were nomads and consequently subordi¬ 
nated thernselvea to a chief whose position and importance were 
in no w ay based on the old constitution of the family but on the 
need of systematic leadership and an organisation of labor in 
the pursuit of their livelihood. This new' type of organization now 
began to exert a disruptive and disiutegrating influence on the 
constitution of the priruitive family. Thus the Troglodyte chief, 
or “tyrant” as the Greeks called him, used hia powder to sitiglo 
out certain womeu of the tribe for hia own exclusive property. 
These women and these alone were withdrawn from the tribe; 
the old condition stilJ prevailed for aU the 

Ethnography shows that w^hat the classical peoples saw to the 
south of tjjeir eibiliaation still exists today among the Negroee 
of West Africaj especially on the Loango Coast, Here too marriage 
has fallen under the domination of the TnaUp but here also the 

^ Mittory rr. 180. 

EvJdBti{7< in Bachor^, Muitemcht, p|i, 11*12. 

**Strabti Geoi^phy^ p. /VS (sn'i. 4. 17). 
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same cotn promise mth the old right of the consaoguiiio family 
has becD preserved. Aod^ emctly as among tlie Troglodytesj the 
'"“tyrant** alone h able completely to disregard the old right. Only 
the princes can select a girl child to belong henceforth to them- 
edves alone without any compromise with the old right. The 
commoner can acquire a wife for himself only after she has 
satished her obligation toward the tribe. No one may ^ve his 
child in marringe to one man until he has offered her m a bride- 
hut to all who wish to sue for her favor with preaents. As soon 
ae the girl is nsarriagcableT she must be exhibited in her bridal 
14 ornaments in an open halL the so-called ca^ct da^ linias^ to the 
men of the entire tribe. She may deny heri^lf to none. The gifts 
she receives in return, however, frequently form a rich dowry for 
the marriage ivbicb she ultimately concludes with one man.’*^ 

As regards their evolutionary sigtiificance, there is no essential 
difference between this Institution of the bride-hut and that ot 
the genstil bride-show which took plane among the Kasamomans. 
Both are at the same time survivals of and compromises with 
the old right of the primitive family. The latter, howeveri hag 
taken a step farther on the road to becoming a rudiment, in that 
the communal right of the members of the tribe is restricted to a 
single short period of time. 

Mela found the women of the African Augilre to be excep¬ 
tionally modest, and yet a similar custom still coniinued. The 
bride on her w'edding day might not deny herself to any man who 
sued for her favor with a present. Indeed it was regarded as an 
honor aod a distinction to be desired by many in this way* 
Where this sort of esteem still exists in contradiction to a later 
view of life, it is certainly not far-fetched to eouclude that the 
custom is original and thus to eiqjiain the contradiction. Hero¬ 
dotus'*^ similarly relates of a tribe of nomadic LibyanB, the 
Gindanes, that the women wore leather anklets, by the number 
of which could be determined the number of their succesaful 
affairs. A woman with a large number of these rings was highly 
esteemed, becauae she had been much sou^t after. 

But these eloquent survivals of the primitive form of the 
family are by no means peculiar to Ethiopia and Libya. The 

Dfulsshe Erpediticfi, I, 153, iTSff. 
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ESLmt stfsinge cuatjom of tlie w^dditig guests is re1at€d by Di-o* 
dorua ** of the old Juliabitaiitts of the Balearic Isles, but he adds 
the Dew fact that amoKg them the order of cohabitation waa do- 
tenoined by age and that the groom himself followed last of all. 
The old right had to be satisfied before a later one came iDto 
force. From reports about even the Egyptians mid Etruscans “ 
15 we must coDclude that it did not offend against ancient cus¬ 
tom to seek to earn such presents from members of the tribe 
before the wedding and to save them as an honorable marriage 
portion^ Certain Egyptian women are even said to have worn 
rings as marks of dis^Lmction like the Gindanes. Moreoverj, on 
his personal visit to Egyptian Thebes Strabo found the ancient 
custom aa a cult survival; though it had disappeared from the 
everyday life of a civilised people, it was preserved by the cult. 
A beautiful and higlabom virgin was dedicated to prostitution 
by a '"^mamagie” with Amoo. 

When Babylonian colonists flocked to depopulated Israelj they 
brought with them their custom of ^^daughter huts" or Succcth- 
benothj^^ the bride^huts or cams finfua of the Africans. 
From the abhorrence which the Hebrew^s displayed toivard this 
custom it might be inferred that these survival b of the primitive 
form of the family were not indigenous in that port of the world. 
But a report concerning the Arabs makes this supposition at kaat 
doubtful. This report gives a fairly accurate picture of the old 
form of the family with strictly endogamous unions, persisting 
even under a household patriarch. All blood relatives held prop¬ 
erty in common, aU were brothers to one another^ and each was 
nearer to hb brother than to his child. Ail the men of such a 
consanguine group had the same right to each of its women. Not 
only the 'bisters/' howe^Tjr^ but also the “mothers’'—at least in 
the old sense of the word—were allegedly common to all. Never¬ 
theless the concept of adultery was known, and it was punished 
with death, but an adulterer was only a man from a tribe of 
alien blood who dared to seek his pleasure thus. Tlie personal 
S3^mbol of the staff here too denoted temporary possession.*^ 
v. IS. 

*®See Sexlua Empiricua .ithenfeiu DeipjUKophUt$. 

p. Sl6 tKvii. L 46) * 

^^2 Kin^ jTwii. 30. 

** Strabo, p. 763 4. 2S). For an c:Eoe]>lent studv of loar- 

riaige aad the family amons the early Ambe, see WilkeiL ^ermeids 
GeKMfietL, 11, 1-55, (BdJ 
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la Babylon itself the old custom was preserved in connection 
16 with the temple of an ancient maternal divinity. All the cLrcum- 
stances, as they are related by Herodotus,^ show how oppressive 
the old barbaric practice iiad become to the culturod people of 
the time, but it found sanctuary under the shelter of the cult. 
The rights of a group of men are often transferred to the divinity 
who represents them. All that belongs to a people is also fuada- 
mentally the property or right of its ruling divinity; In this case 
the Babylonian goddess Myhtta had fallen heir to such a right. 
To her, as a reignmg mother^ the proceeds of aU the maidens of 
her people belonged; to her^ as the guardian of the ancient right, 
they were under obligation to prostitute ihemsolvea. The sacrifice 
of the budding maiden took place in the shrine of Mylitta, whom 
the Greeks therefore identified with the goddess of love in their 
pantheon. No one who paid court with a piece of diver might 
be refused^ The coin, however, went into the temple treasury. 
How vtty repugnant this custom was to the feelings and morals 
of Babylon at the time is shown by the statement of our author^ 
ity that when a woman had once paid her score with the goddess 
in this way; she would not submit again for any price. 

Herodotus himself mentions the similarity between the Baby¬ 
lonian dedication of girle and usages prevailing at his time in 
certain parta of Cyprufij and probably the Cyprian goddess be¬ 
came the ^'goddee^ of love'' in this way. Strabo®* testifies that 
the Armenians at his tinic practiced the same custom. Even the 
most aristocratic maidens devoted themselves in the same way 
before marriage to the sendee of the goddess, and no bridegroom 
took umbrage thereat^ In Lydia, on the other hand, although gen¬ 
eral intercourse before marriage and the collection of a dowry 
in this way did c^ist, it was oot connected with the tribal divin¬ 
ity.** That such a connection did prevail, however, among the 
Phoenicians and Carthagimans is indicated by a ma^ of evi- 
17 dence.*^ The public auction of maidens to prospective husbands 
Tvithin the tribe, which in We^ Africa is associated with the 
institution of the bride-hut, is said by Hcrcidotus ** to have been 
customary also among the lllyrkti Encti. Among the Thracians 

^ I IDO. 
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complete freedom of mtercoiirse for the Tnoidens prevailed before 
mamage and etrict mipervision of the wife thereafter^** a condi- 
tbo which ia atill eoiiiinoi:i among many savage peoples today 
a trails tioo stage from an earlier to a later form of the 
family. ’^^Tiile the requirement of fidelity in the wife has arisen 
out of the later marriage mEtitution^ the free life of youth clinp 
to the right of olden timea. 

Usages restiicting the former communal right in the woman 
to the time of the wedding festivities were observed by Garcilasso 
de Itt Vega among the old Peruvian Mantas and by Laopdorf ^ 
in Nukahiva, Among the aboriginal Baatals of India all weddinp 
are concluded at a definite time of the year* a custom which haa 
also been preser^'ed by some of the South Slavs. Among the 
former tribe the old custom of commuttism in women reasserts 
itself at this feativah and only after it b over do the couples 
separate.^* Caiwer” learned among the Dakotas that women 
still oecasjooally ventured to submit to the ancient right and 
thereby attained high distinction throughout the tribe, just like 
the women of the Gindancs mentioned by Herodotus, The cufi- 
tom was described to him as veiy^ ancient but falling into 
disuse. 

The ftbove'^mentioued Babylon ion custom of religious prosti¬ 
tution, in other words Hie transfer of the bride-hut to the tomple^ 
was also found in the Ganges Valley, and it is said to have pre¬ 
vailed also at Pondicherry and Goa.** 

The custoin of extending hospitality by offering wives to guesta 
is doubtless to be regarded as another survival of the old form 
of the family. It occurs among many savage tribes including the 
Eskimos, Indiaxis, PohTic?sian^, AustraUana, East and West 
Africans, KaflSrs, and even the Mongols, Abyssinians, and 
Amba_^ The guest enters into all the rights of the tribal mem* 
befj and the special sanctity of the relationship revives the 
aaeient rights of the latter. 

13 There can no longer be any doubt that the social orgaui^atioti 

EcnHlutus: V* C. For a diKusnOn of prcmaritnl lio&iuet »e 
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of the Scythian peoples whom XicoIatiH Damasceiiiis ** calls the 
GaJactophagi imilk eaters) was baaed on tl)e primitive family. 
The report of our authority conSrms us, not only here, but aUo 
in our conception, as oppoaed to that of Moi^n, of the nature 
and significance of the stages and nomenclature of relationships 
in the primitive family. After speaking of their community of 
property and women, he explains expressly that tlieir t^s 
“father” “son,” and “brother" were designations for the older 
men, the younger men, and those of equal age respectively, and 
he regards this classification as based mi tlieir commuiialisni. 

That the ancestors of tlie Greeks and Romans must have 
passed through this stage of culture follows from their reiation- 
ship to other peoples who have. That they should have preserved 
fewer survivals from olden times is likewise natural in view of 
the higher state of civilization to which they bad gradually ad¬ 
vanced. Among the Lacedemonians the principle, ascribed by 
Plutarch to Lycurgus, that the children belonged, not to their 
fathers, but to tlie state, is obviously a sumval from the ideas 
of the consanguine family adapted to a later form of society. 
And here too probably belongs the rumor current among the 
auciente that the Ijicedemotiians under certain circumstances 
offered their wives ungrudgingly to the more prominfint men «■ 
Strabo « says tliat the celebrated action of Cato in yielding hia 
wife Martia to his friend Hortenaius was in accord with an an¬ 
cient Roman cuBtom, But no similar survival had been preserved 
in the wedding customs of the Romans, On the contrary, the very 
correctne^ and logical conaistencj^ with which they carried out 
the principle of a later legal development, even in their forma 
characterizes and distinguishes them no less than their career 
of dominion. The Greeks, however, preserved to the end a sur¬ 
vival of olden timea in the peculiar esteem accorded to the 
hctaira, contrasting with the atriet duties of the married woman 
and m the role which the former could play even in public life 
In India also, until recently, women educated beyond the 
sphere of their domestic actiritiea were to be found only among 

Weateimarci, BuTnan MarrioffB, 1, 107, 
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tlie How ■very little fiitch a positioD disgraced tbei&t 

evea when they were not connected with cult institutions, is 
shown among other things by the high rank accorded the woman 
who held the office of chief of the courtesaos at Vesali in the 
Biiddhist legend/* In Java and certain parts of West Africa they 
also enjoy the same esteem, while the comparatively harmless 
vocation of a musician is despised as dishonorable/* 

The custom of acquiring wealth outside of marriage by prosti¬ 
tution is permissible among certain Indian tribes/* is mdicated 
by tlie Hebrew prohibition against the acceptance of such earn- 
iogs by the temple treasury%’'* and is said by Plautus ** to bare 
been characteristic of the Etruscan women. It can not always 
have been scandalous even in Home, else all tlie tales of Acca 
Larentia could not have found acceptance in the cycle of ancient 
folk traditions. The cootradictlon in moral sentiments is the 
result of compatibility, which associates ideas of favor and dis¬ 
favor originating in different stages of social development. 

Survivals from the rights of the consiinguine family have been 
preserved in anotlicr way in the folkn'ays of the Slavs. Here we 
shall disregard the descriptions of early Slavic folk life which 
date from the period of missionary activity and the conversion 
to Chriatianity.'* Althoogh they often seem to picture a still 
undisturbed state of promiscuity, it might be too difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish in them the exaggeraLions of the aealot from the modi¬ 
cum of truth. But assuredly this modicum, however large or 
small it may be, b to be regarded far less as an indication of 
moral degeneration tlmn as an evidence of relative nearness to 
the old condition of society. Naturally the path by which a 
vigorous custom becomes a sundval is not everywhere the same. 
On the contrary, local influences and even the element of chance 
have their fullest scope here. Tlius in Slavic folk life, for all its 
conservative character, the ancient rights are to be found only 
sporadically. 


.4niong the present-day Serbs in the Banat the wedding cere¬ 
monies occupy several das’s, during which time the dever or 

^ Speir, /ttdjo, p. 231* {Ed.} 
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groota^stnem, who rcpreaetits, aa it were, the old tribal members 
and wedding guests, shares the bride’s bed. Hia place is not token 
by the bridegroom until the lost day.^ There can be no doubt 
that this custom expresses, in an attenuated form, the same com^ 
promise between the old and new rights that we found among 
the Au^hB. Of course in time even this substitution must ^ve 
offense, and in order to avoid tliis the cuaiotn has been modified 
in various ways. Tlius usages have arisen which of themselves 
would be difficult to explain. In the regions under discussion this 
eloquent practice lias not itself been sacrificed, but its objec¬ 
tionable character has been removed by selecting the dever from 
among the immature boys of the family. He is treated in bis role, 
however, quite as though he were a man. 

.41ong with this survival, as very often happens, there appears 
another one, the so-called bolster dance. On the evening of the 
wedding each male guest, following the example of the bride’s 
godfather, kneels on a bolster before the bride, kisses her, and 
leads her out to dance. But the hum (godfather) allows no one 
to dance with the bride unless he has first paid some money, 
which is Bet aside for her.” Even the first-named survival, how¬ 
ever, ia aasociated with pfts to the bride, When she emerges 
from the bridal chamber with the dever, she is greeted by the 
guests with obscene jokes and at the same time wdth presents of 
money, which, as is now alleged, must be paid in puniahment for 
the jokes. .Among the Serbs of the former Karlstadt military 
frontier the survival takes a slightly different form. The tian 
shares the bed with the bridal couple and lies between them, 
leaving them after a short time.” 

In other districts we are reminded in another and still more 
rudimentari' manner of the Africim bride-hut and of the earning 
of a dowry under the forms of the consanguine family. Thus iu 
the Baesha a formal bride-show precedes the betrothaL Sur¬ 
rounded by her girl friends and attended by two older women, 
the marriageable girl awaits the visits of the suitors in a brightly 
lighted room. While the two women light the way with candles, 
she follows each suitor to a dance. This must happen, the people 
ratlonaliec today, so that the suitor may not lie deceived by a 
cripple. “Each such inspection is iiaid for with money, in which 

Raiusich, pp. iSOff. »» Ibid^ p. 1S4. 
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th& copper krcuzor i@ called a ducat and is ]3aid a& ihough it were 
sueti. A girl oftentimes collects a considerable mm of momy m 
tkL? as sLe is sometimes inspected by several fellows on 

the winie The gift belongs to the girl even though the 

inspection does not kad tp a praiip^aL 

It is significant that in tliese regions it is not usual for the bride 
to bring a dowiy- from lier home. The wedding guests assemble 
one for her. In many cases this takes place in a peculiar form 
reminiscent of ancient customs. Herodotus/^ in describing the 
21 sexual life of the Babylonians, relates that intercourse was cus¬ 
tomarily followed on the following mortung by a bath. Tbk 
custom also extended to the Arabs and Jews. Now among the 
South Slavs, according to a ^cry common practice, on the morn¬ 
ing after the bridal night the bride prepares a band bath, first 
for all the men of the house and next for all the guests^ and 
then receives gifts for her dowry' from the latter. 

While Turner^* regards the German ■"morning gift'^ as the 
groom s share in Urn donation^ he aptly points out that the 
South Slav bride receive^ the inorulDg gift, not from her husband, 
but from all tlie guests at tbe wedding feast. This form is the 
more general and certainly the more ancient one.““ The Gcmian 
morning gift still survived in rural life at the time of tlio 
Sachitempiegd and only became obsolete iu the cities because it 
embraced objects of the peasant houschpld. This gift of the 
groom really represents, like hb marital right of its kind, the 
lone survivor of the gifts which had formerly been as numetpus 
as tlie mePibers of the tribe-** But the other presents have not 
vanished without a trace, nor i^ there lacking a faint £»uggestiou 
of the suppressed right of the tribal members now represented 
by the wedding guests.” In parts of Germany tiicre atiil exists 
a bride-show cm the e^^e of the wedding day, at wliich each re¬ 
spectable guest has the right to demand that the bride be given 
to him for a dance. In return he is under obligation to make her 
a presentp which h now, to he sure, cx|]ciidcd in paying the 

•^Hajoraich, Sidalavetif p. 167. 
i. IM. {E>dJ 

•®S^orwdi« FftmiJfearifcJtf, p. 29. 
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musicians. This tenacious euetotn is likewise fomid among the 
Lapps of Ru&suij and its diYergent form there indicates that 
the dance itself was by no means always the essential factor in 
the case. The Lapp bride remains veiled in the home of the 
bridegroom for eight days before the church vredding^ and 
^*every one who wishes to see her must pay her a few kopeks.** “ 

The discovery of all tlt^e sumvab of the consanguine family 
among so many different raei^ and nations teaches us the very 
important fact that the diffm^ntiation of forms of the family 
does not coincide with that of races. On the contraryman*s 
physical evolution has been independent of that of his social or¬ 
ganisation. All racial types must have developed within the same 
original form of society through iJie influence of external condi¬ 
tions, and only after racial differences had for the moat part 
already become fixed did differentiation in the sphere of soeial 
organization take place within each individual race. Only thus 
could it come about;, for example:^ that the w'hiia race could bring 
forth, within the closest kinship of blood and even of languagep 
nations so different in their social forms as the Eomaiis, QeltSp 
and Sarmatians. These social differentiations in turn furnished 
the impulse whereby some groups became subjected to neighbor* 
ing groups of kindred stock who were more advanced in organ¬ 
ization. Only in this way was that historical movement initiated, 
which at length built up world empires out of isolated atomistic 
societies and has filled human history with a significance com¬ 
pared to which the iu finitely longer period of prehistoric tunes, 
in spite of the tremendous importance of the spread of mankind 
and the development of racce, seems poor indeed. 

••Frijs, '‘Wfindenmgenj” p. 54. 
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MOTHER-RIGHT 

^ It was defhendent upon the appearance and character of social 
advancc?^^ whether or not the mother-right latent in the constitu¬ 
tion of the conBangulne family ^ became of practical importance 
in Eocial organkationt in other words whether the principle of 
matrilineal descent, involved m the bond which held the primi¬ 
tive famib' together, was raised to the practical importance of a 
mother-right 

Classical writers left behind many accounts of matriarchal 
conditions, to which may be added those of modem ethnography. 
But so overwhelming was the inOuence on Christian ci^dlisa- 
tion of the Old Testament^ vvhich was regarded as the oldest 
Boiirce of early histoiyj that the whole phase of human history 
characterised by mother-right had become almost completely 
lost to scientific knowledge until it was rediscovered by Bach- 
ofen.* Thereafter the estimation of the importance of mother- 
right fluctuated between undervaluation and exaggeration, due 
probably directly or indirectly to the borrowed tens “gynecoc- 
racy/* 

Our current idea of goversment has been derived from the 
most important and extensive pohticol organizations of history. 
Such a governnjcnt among savage peoples exercised exclusively 
by women is certainly a conceptioii inadmi^ble from the out¬ 
set.* We must clearly realize that the forms of organizatiou on 
which we in’VDlutitarlly pattern our concept of government are 
not those of the phase of mothca'^right but owe their origin to a 
much later time. Mother-right reigned both with the means and 
within the organizations of its own peculiar kmd.* 

1 See flbovc, pp, 73-5^ SB. 

• MtJiieTTecA.d. {EdJ 

^ ''‘Nowbere, » fof k keews^ do we find a tnie matriaTdmte, whm 
the wianma uocupios the office of (Totser, Bowl Oriffim, p. 1€8>. 

(Ed.^ 

* For A diKUBHoa of the matnarebnte, see Appendix B. {Ed.) 
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24 One oi the cJiurtit-teristics of uiiit^^rnfil authority is the limited 
size of the orgHnitation in which it prevails. By no display of 
power can mother-right extend beyond the sphere of the con¬ 
sanguine Family; and natural limits are set to the increase of the 
latter. To be sure, b}" the use of artLGcial expedients such as 
tribal marks,^ which enable distant grgupa fallowing dllerent 
maintenance ways or scattered individuals in alien teiritory to 
presence the consciousness of their unity, a consanguine family 
may expand into a sizable tribe. In such a casc^ however, the 
need of organization naturally brings to the fore other powers 
and other intfiitutione, and mother-right is sFiom of its sub¬ 
stance and reduced to the mere priacipk of matrilineal descent 
and similar relics of its farmer sway. Mother-right itself, based 
esdusively on community of blood, originally possessed, except 
for natural increase^ no means whatsoever of creating larger or¬ 
ganizations^ Artificial community of blood was first discovered 
under male supremacy. It still preserved^ to be aure^ the old con¬ 
cept of blood as the sole bond of union, but it was neverthde^ 
able to bring aliens into the union. The^ tw'o bouds, birth from 
the same blood and adoj>lioD into community of blood, present a 
contrast like that betw'cen nature and art. The former, however, 
can operate only in relatively small organizations and can not 
Iwcome a alatc-crcating factor in our sense. 

The classical wTiters, to he sure, speak of large nations which 
at tljcir time stilt lived under maternal autiiority or the matriar- 
chatc- But these are to be understood only as large homogeneoUB 
Bationaiities, each camposed of a large number of Fmall organized 
groups, never as unified states of like magnitude. The Thraciim 
peoples at the time of Herodotus no longer lived under mother- 
right like the neighboring Agarthyrsi, but the unrestricted license 
which they allowed their daughters before marriage shows that 
they could not have disengaged themselves from that condition 
for very long. Hence they still bore the traces of disorganization 
and national disunion. Herodotus* say^s: "*lf they liad one head, 
or were agreed among themselves, it is my belief that their match 
could not be found anywhere, and that they would very far sur¬ 
pass all other natioos. But such ntiion is impossible for them, 
and there are no means of ever bringing it about. Herein there¬ 
fore consists their w'eakness/" Tlii.s condition is characteristic of 
Lippert^ KufturgcfcAicAlr, I, 389. * flitfarf/ 3. 
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25 all peoples, otKenvife bomogeneoua as to residence^ racial type, 
and language, whom we see eitierging from the orgaDization of 
jnotljet'-riglit and Jie&itutittg ut the threshold of political organ- 
isutiott. In this condition the Celts, Scjlhians, and Sarmatians 
make their appearance on the stage of histor}% and thnis countless 
eemi-ciWlized tribes survive today. 

Herodotus brings out certain other noteworthy characteristics 
of this transition stage in the example of the Thracians. They in¬ 
dicated their birth and extraction by skin markingSp as most 
Africans still do today/ and liad thus discovered a method of 
preser\dng the unity of the tribe while allowing freedom of 
movemetil to tiie individuaL An iucrease of the consanguine 
family to a fairly numerous tribe thus became possible, but be¬ 
yond this limit no means of organ!station as yet eixtended. A peace 
union between one tribe and another teas still lacking. Such a 
union lay outside the principles of mother-right and was beyond 
its capacity to create. Hence the constant mjirauding warfare 
between tribes. The increased desire for war and plunder^ noted 
by Herodotus/ indicates the victor}" of man-rule over the old 
organization, Just as the contempt for agriculture illustrates from 
another angle the overthrow of mother-right. When we find a 
l>cop!e on this stage still organized in small grouf^, we are shown 
the limit beyond winch we must not allow- ourselves to be misted 
by the high-sounding name “gynecocracy/^ Rule by women is out 
of the question in advanced political orgaai^aLions; it can only 
appear wdiliin the old consanguine family. 

The next advance ia organization, apparently, w'os a further 
differeatiation in the homogeneous primitive family, subdivided 
thii 5 far only into age-grnties. Its Impulse is undoubtedly to be 
sought in advances with incipient diflerentiation in the care for 
life. Individually* however, these catjses were necessarily so nu¬ 
merous that history can no longer follow’ them^ Various factors 
could have eontribiited to bring alKFut the formation of smaller 
groups within one and the same generation, especially when the 
memory of common IiIochI iva? preserved by tneans of artificial 
expedients over and above the fact of living together. Any sort 
of progress in the mode of life or the food-quest muld have led to 
this. Likewise in tlse relation of the generations to each other 

^Sre Lippertn 1. SS9. 

V. 6, (Edd 
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the clauiLB of the one to protection and leadership, and of the 
other to aubordination, neceesaiily became differentiated into 
more immediate and more remote clainiB, juat as the systems of 
coaEanguinity of primitive peoples gradualty aectuired terms for 
26 such distinctions* The fact of closer and looser companionship, 
caused by the increasing diversity of tlie food-quest, broke 
through the lo^cal consistency of the old system, in which identi¬ 
cal blood involved nngraduated membership. In ]dace of this 
there now appeared nearer and more remote degrees of kinship. 

All these later systems, however, were built around the in¬ 
dividual mother; she was henceforth the focus of all group forma¬ 
tions. The concept ‘'motlier” was the first to lose ita general 
meaning of any woman of the older generations, while the con¬ 
cept “father" did not as yet emerge in our sense but still denoted 
only a man of the next higher generation within the same kin- 
group. The natural intimate connection between mother and 
child, which found as yet no counterpart in the case of the father, 
was supplemented by the ideal r6le of the mother in determining 
degrees of relationship. Biood alone was still the only basis of 
kinship and association, and its common source could be sought 
at that time only in the common mother. A maternal figure was 
therefore necessarily raised to a position of eminence in each kin- 
group, as is proved in fact by a series of surnx'aU to be reviewed 
later* 

But rank and authority tend to pass from the hands of the 
living into those of the dead, of divine beings. We shall encoun¬ 
ter a situation of this kind under father-right. On that stage man 
with his advancing mental facility devises methods of bringing 
the elusive authority back again into conDcctiou with a living 
individual. Even Uien, however, it resides, not in the living ruler, 
but only in the lifeless insignia of office which he temporarily 
poBscses* With respect to the maternal position of eminence, 
however, our Iristorical knowledge is not so complete. We only 
know that it was also prone to escape from the bands of the 
linng. 

As soon as historical tradition, reenforced by external means of 
identification, hod advanced a little, individuals were able to 
preser^'c the knowledge of their unity of blood, even though it 
was no longer derived from a li\'iiig mother or ancestress. Even 

•See below, pp. 1S25-B. 605^, (Ed,) 
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if their actual ancestress had long since been dead and was not 
remembered as an individuality by any historical traditioDp the 
very fact of thdj common tribal meinbersldp would inevitably 
27 have led them, since tribal membership and unity of blood were 
still identicalp to invent a h}TK>thetieal cornmon ancestre^ as an 
explanation of their lln^tJ^ As soon as the cult made the transition 
from negative to positive foresight, this hypothetical ancestress 
was identified with one of the tribal divinities. Thus what was 
originally only an idea;, a not only logically admissible but also 
under the circumstances logicaUy necessary inference, finds in the 
facts of the cult a confirmation of its actual eristcnce. Thus there 
entered into life as a biatoriefll fact something which was in 
realitj' only au idea and hypothesis. This idea^ moreoverj could 
not have coincided with a historical person, for at the time when 
a larger human group drew the inference there could no longer 
have been any hi^rical recollection of such a person. Thus hand 
in hand with this sssociation of ideas privata s-acro were elevated 
for the first time to the dignity of sacra publics* And it was thb 
ideal tribal ancestress, made real and preserved as a spiritual 
being by the cult, who acliieved the maternal position of emi¬ 
nence in fullest jueasure.^*^ 

But there was another and much more concrete way in which 
woman rose to a measure of authority* Reporta and survivals 
have acquainted us with the presents which the man of the tribe 
gave the woman in order to reaUise hia right to her favors^ for by 
the nature of the case the tribal right alone could not secure him 
the full mcaEure of enjo^itieut. A social advance w^as now initiated 
by tbe endeavor of the w^oman to esiend these oontributioua of 
the man to a degree at least remotely commensurate with the 
burdens wiiich her concession inevitably brought upon her. A 
stipulation of this kind marked tbe first attetopi to establish a 
true marriage union. 

The man, however, would have bad no reason to conclude such 
a union for a long period unless it could olfer him some benefit 
beyond ephemeral enjoyment, A coodition where such au ad¬ 
vantage existed apiieiired with the increasing differentiation of 
the food-quest. The freedom and lack of responsibility on the 
part of the man, and the shackles of mother love on the part of 

other wanH the p^rfi&ct nuitHfirdi 'ma not ii Uvmg womfUi but & 
(Ed.) 
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the womaiiH developiKl the economic aptitudes of the two sexes in 
different directions. The products of the fofHl-quest of one eex 
2S mnst^ however, have seemeci desinible to the other ds a eupple- 
ment to its own» even iL nnd indeeci because, the activity in¬ 
volved in their acquisition was imrumiliar and uncongenial to it* 
As long as hunting was confined to the colieetion of brv'EBp 
lizards, and shellfish, in which both sexes took equal iiart^ there 
could have been no impulse to social development. But when 
man^s skill with w'eapons improved so that be could engage in 
higher hunting, where woman could folIoAv and assist him only 
in a vcr\' subordinate way^ such an incentive appeared. The 
woman must have been desirous of the temporary excess of game, 
while the man in times of want co^*eted the less dainty but hfe- 
fiu$taining supplies of dried fruits? and vegetables wducb woman 
in her more restricted economic sphere had learned to accumu¬ 
late. These circumstances gave rise to an actual division of labor 
by sex." 

The substance of further social development consisted in the 
estabILshmeut of definite unions betw-ecn the sexes for cooperation 
on the basis of their different modes of livelihood* Among tlie 
advantage? w hich the w-^oman could offer the man in such an asso¬ 
ciation ivas shelter. Everything that goes to make up the actual 
dwelling appears historicalty, at least at first, entirely within the 
woman^s economic sphere. In general the erection of the tent and 
the hut is the exclusive affair of the woman from the most 
primith’e tribes up the cultural ladder as far as the Eskimos^ and 
even on much higher stages as a sundvaL The natural reason for 
tlU? lies in the fact that a measure of immobility h necessarily 
associated with woman's mode of subsistence, and a certain need 
of protection with her maternal oblij^tionE. Both factors led her 
to ciftablish a permanent dwelling when a changing and un¬ 
equipped camping place still sufficed for the man. 

An additional attraction was the fire* As we have already 
aeed,^=* the possession of fire throughout early times depended 
upon its continuous preservation, and this naturally found a 
place only tmder the more stable adminjstration of the woman* 
By her r>ossession of fire and custody of the hearth woman ac- 

For a ffcUl tTi^Atmcnt of thifl object, «* Siumicr and KeU^r, 3cicn£^ 
o) Soael]f, I 122^. (JEd.) 

“Chaplet JIL 
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quircd the power to make herself the center of a liermanent social 
union. Even the Roman concept of marriage, altJiDugb its moat 
essential cliaracteristies were derived from a later etage, still 
29 presented the old idea that it was above all a union for “com¬ 
munity of fire and water" 

In proportion as woman Ijccaroe increasingly able to offer man 
more than her bod}% the old right of the tribal gomradcs shriveled 
more and more into sur\nvals such as we Iiave observed above,” 
and at tiie game time she came more and more into a poi^itlon 
where in each union $be could stipulate the permanent coopera¬ 
tion of the man instead of mere wooing gifts. He now returned 
again and again to her hearth aad shared in the enjoyment of 
the livaim and protecting fire tmd the stores of food,” both of 
which were permanently under the custody of, a maternal mis¬ 
tress. In return he obligated himself to con tribute from his sphere 
of activity to the maintenance of the fire and the replenishment 
of the food supplies. Since the man appeared only as a guest or 
even^ in view of his services, as a menial member of the hou^- 
holdp in which the woman was the only stable elementp wc may 
apeak within these fimiu of a supremacy of the woman in the 
home and in the group to which it was able to expand.” 

The form of society of this first primitive advance has been 
preserv'ed no longer merely in standvals but in actual cases. 
Livingstone met a typical example among Uie Baloiida north of 
the Zambesi-” Unlike their neighbors, these people were unable 
to make the advance to cattle raising oa account of local condi¬ 
tions. Since tins advance in turn is normally associated with the 
rise of a later form of tJie family ^ a'c owe the couBervation of the 
old condition to its failure to appear here- Tlie Balonda attached 
himself^ not to one woman, but to several at the some tune, all 

^ Chapter VI. 

Acccrdiiig to Stmtke, woman '‘beenme indurpensmk to the roan, act 
on nccounl of an impulse which Li smlrfraly arotuHe^d Jind as quickly dii^p- 
penm, but on account of a neccssily which caduiea lone aa life ilaelf, 
nsmcLy, lie need of food" iFrimUive FamU^fj p- 257), (Ed.) 

This is the iuxtcnt of Lippert's tnodE^isL -concepiJon of the mAtriarehatc- 
Sunttier BOid Keller, howu^'cr^ question whether woman mttaiued even this 
degree of authority (i^cncc o/ HL 19M.), 

The editor is imccrtab ss to the authenticity of this cose. Lippert 
takes it. cot directly from Liviniprtone, but from Buehofea (MutfcrrecAl. 
Pp. 1()^), who app^otly it fnotn Krapf. The editor has been uoAbk 
to verify it in LivLnEslone^ although that author report-^ a similRr^ but 
IciSs strikingn stuatjon among the Banyai r™vell> pp- 52M). 

(EiLl 
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of whom, however, belonged to one household under a matem&l 
head and inhabited the aoicie kmuL He went to the kraal—not 


the women to hmi. With their mother^ as head of the honsei he 
concluded an agreement, the chief consideration of which was 
the promise to provide her wiih firewood* In return the women 
proiniswJ to give him food from their stores as well as somal 
gratidcation and a place at the hearth fire. There wa^ nothing 
to prevent these unions from being polyandrouB as well os poly- 
gj-nous. From the standpoint of the man they were neoesaarily 
the latter^ for a single woman, because of her long nursing 
periods, was not io a position to keep the man at home. 

The authority of the mother of such a house waa obvioualy 
great enough to be called domination. W^henever the relation waa 
dissolved, the mother remained miatress of all the childrenj for 
through her alone was their kinship and tribal membership deter¬ 
mined. The mother even possessed an important means of disci- 
pbne in that the women^ as Livingstone himself observed, de¬ 
prived insubordinate men of food. 

We notice, howrever, even at this first glance into tlie subject^ 
the slender thread by which such a matriarchate hanp. In the 


present case it is the absence of cattle raising. W^oman's control 
of the food supply and her disciplinaTy weapon must lose their 
importance as soon as man has foundt In exceptionally productive 
hunting or in the art of raising domesticated animals, a hoeis of 
subsistence as secure as that obtained by woman in the advance 
from the collection to the cultivation of plant foods. A ^^rebeUion 


of the men/^ ouch as Livingstone was never able to witness among 
the Balonda^ must Iiave been an event impending well-nigh 
ever>Tvhere whenever the sphere of maeculine activity had ad¬ 
vanced thus far along its specialised patl:». 

Many tribes still preser^^e the custom w hereby the man marries 
into the house of the woman or of her mother.^^ Another sur¬ 
vival of the same domestic arrangement is suggested bv reports 
of several Indian tribes that among them a man by marrying an 
eldest daughter thereby marries all her younger airtera at the 


17 »Two kmda of mairap have been distmguidjed, accardiag aa tha 
mfe ^ to hve ^Ui her husband, or tbs hudjond soeg to live with bia 
wife. TTnese two kindfl m known m paiTilaatl fmd mutrihail re^wctivelv 
As a geDeEil nik patnlpcal mamase is na&Kkted with fiither-riKbt and 
MtniMi momigo with mpthei^Tipbt, but the assocmtioii ii far'froia 
mvnnable <Rirert, Orcanj^a^n, p* 90). of matriload maru 

nage are collected in finfiauitp MafAerj:, I, ^6^-310. (Id > 
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^nic The mme coBstruction ie to be plaerf on the 

custom, which pnevaib generally among the Todaa of India, 
according to W'hich every man regards all the eistera of his wife 
as likewise his wives^ while on the other hand there are alw'ays 
several men who enter into such a marriage rektioii.^^ In the 
old consanguine family such intercourse took place generally and 
without restriction throughout the tribe. however^ it was 

confined to a smaller association of brothers- and sisters-in-law 
occupying a single house presided over by a maternal head, an 
association in which rights and duties were no longer based esc- 
clusively on of blood but on a definite agreenjeut. 

Accordingly, this joiat family no longer consbted necessarily 
of near blood relatives alone* Morgan's*^ so-eailed ^^punaluau 
family/* constructed by him from the Hawaiian system of con¬ 
sanguinity and the institutions of certain Indian tribes, seems 
to rest on this foundation. In Hawaii the members of such a 
household group were no longer deaJgoated nccording to their 
31 degree ol kinship pr age-grade but according to this later artifi¬ 
cial and voluntary relation. They called each other punoluo, i.e^t 
brothers- and sisters-in-law'. Associations of this sort might be 
inferred among the ancient Britons from the statement of 
Csp&ar that they had their wives in common by groups of tm 
or twelve. 

The great importance of this advance compels us to set forth 
its nature in this connection. The motive of a common household 
freely chosen ia now added to that of sexual intercourse. The 
sexual right of all the tribal memberaj conferred by blood re¬ 
lationship alone, continues, but with the emergence of the newer 
form of association^—the common household combined with sex¬ 
ual intercourse and based on contributions stipulated m advance 
—the exercise of the old fight is confined to the first intercourse 
of the woman. Once she hae satisfied it, she is pennitted to con¬ 
clude a separate alliance with individual men of the consauguine 
family for the purpose of self-maintenunce. Thus there arises 
within the primitive family an organization of a new sort, based 
upon choice and agreement. The advance rests upon these two 

^■Lubbock, Oriffin of Civilaoiion^ Pn iet>. 

Shortt, %ill Trtbee,'" p- 240. 

fenaa cf the family rou^ihly cojtwpondjaa^ to ^up niJUTUi^c^ (Ed*) 
Society, pp. 424n^2. (Ed,> 
hollo GoUico v. 14. (Ed.) 
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f Lie tors jxnd their economic basis. In the fortiier an imtincrtive 
motive predominates, in the latter ft eon^eious social one. 

AmoDf:; the factors attracting the man into such ft union were 
the more advanced condition of the fominiiie household, the 
comforts which it offered^ and the share that fell to him of the 
products of w'omatj'a ingrained indiUitry. The lower the ouiture 
of a people^ the more exclusively are ttie women aione capable of 
and devoted to continuous labor,^^ Wlmnever, as a result of local 
conditioni, woman's economic sphere lies utterly prostrate, espe¬ 
cially when she has not arrived at any form of agricultiirep her 
status is low'^ for the instinct of the savage too impulsive and 
his foresight too undeveloped to accord her a lasting esteem on 
account of sexual intercourse alone.-* Thus the Todns, w'ho 
seiwc ns an example, far from cherishing woman, practice femnle 
infanticide and remedy the resulting scarcity of women by extent 
sive polyandiy'. But wherever the subsistence of a people depends, 
even to a alight degree, upon the product of w'oman's labor, the 
whole burden tends to fall on her shoulders, especially in a low 
stage of culture, and she becomes eorrespondingly more desirable 
as head of the household. This explains the apparent contradic¬ 
tion that the position of woman withm her limits may be a 
dominant one aiaong \Try law peoples, 

Spencer has assembled some significant data with respect 
to the difference between the sexes in this direction. '*x\mong the 
32 Bhils, while the men hate labour, many of the women are said 
to be industrious. Among the Kookies the women are ^quite as 
industrious and indefatigable us the Naga women:* tlie men of 
both tribes being inclined to be laiy. Similarly in Africa. In 
Loango, though the men are inert, the women ‘give themselves 
up to" huBbandry ‘with indefatigiible ardour;' and our recent ex¬ 
periences on the Gold-Coast show that a like contrast holds 
there.'" The Iroquois women at the time of the first minions 
made everything that could be called work their concern, wHle 


f^ Oti ihk md kindred EiibjMta, see Ma^n, Womans Sh&rf> in Primilivt 
CfcJtirre. (EdJ 

wiitniL the etatui cif ^onicii W been controlled, is all ctvilf<ntion 
up to the hjglujift, by iheir power to help m the wocl: of life, T\’l,pre women 
have hud important fuartioas they have been valued: whore they have 
n^cd prolMUon nnd support and hare not been able to contribute much. 

Umy have been treated ^tb oantempE-ITiider acricultuie women 

win ft poatiom Of mdependent toopemtion" tSoimier, l^or, p, 65 > (Ed ) 
S'* Pnn^pici of Soctoioffif, I, ei, * 
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the meiip except for wur and hunting, led the life of drones. It was 
the woman who carried on the primitive agrlculturep fenced the 
fieldsp rejiaired the hut, tended the fire, carried the beloagiiigs 
on the march, and even took charge of the surplus game. 

Among the Delawares, howeverp it ^Imre of the work had 
already been taken over by the meop and we see v^ry clearly how 
the marriage union, by uniting the two spheres of labor, could 
work out to the great advaotage of both parties. The woman 
tilled the field and garden, w?^atched the fire, and prepared the 
fcsod. Without exceptional cause the man never laid a piece of 
wood on the fire, but he procured meat and skins for roofing and 
clothing. In return he conid demand cooked food twice a day 
from the woman's kitchen- this was an essential point in the 
tacit compact. '"Most married people,says our aiithority,®* 
^'havc an understanding with one anot tier that everything which 
the man acquir<^ by hunting belongs to the woman. Thus as 
soon as he has brought the skios and meat home he regards them 
as the property of his wife.** Jlorcover, the man claimed his sham 
of the food “which the wnnian cultivates and han.'ests in the 
garden and field," and he enjoyed, we may add^ the shade of her 
roof and the waitiith of her heiirth. It needed only a gentle hint 
from the woman and the man '"goes otit early in the morning 
without victuals and seldom returns without some game, should 
he even be obliged to $tay out- till late in the evening.*^ On the 
other fmndp the w^oman had to prepare the man^s prorisions for 
every huntiiig trip. But she disposed of the booty a^ she pleased. 
The man had to acquiesce even if she fpresented the largest per^ 
tiop to her relatives, for it was her property now—such was the 
siili^tancc of the contract. 

Not only did the Indian clearly recognize this as the essential 
feature of his marriage, but he aUo expressed it symbolically yet 
intelligibly enough in the betrothal ceremony. The mother of 
the bride delivered bread and firewood at the home of the bride¬ 
groom, receiring meat and elothiag in retunu*^ 

33 It is evidentn therefore, that with this group of Indians the 
husband both in theory and in fact still entered tiic household of 
the wife and not ui^e versa. Hence the same situation existed here 
as among the Balonda. The subject matter of the stipulations 

“■L<w*kieh Oeichiehtu dsr p- 

^ Ibid., p. 73, 
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Yuries only inunatenally in accordsnee with local condittons. It 
13, moreover, only consistent and natural that in such a house¬ 
hold, as in the bee society, property and authority ehould fall to 
the share of the females. This is true in either case, however, 
only in so far as it ia rendered necessary by the vocations of the 
contracting parties. Excepted from the property of the woman 
are the personal possessions of the man—hie weapons, tools, and 
ornsments. Excepted from her authority are bis activities in his 
own field of labor—hunting and warfare. This qualification gives 
at the same time a hint of future developments. Woman’s au¬ 
thority will decline and sufier restriction if man’s activity in the 
economic sphere becomes preiwnderaot or if he should feel him¬ 
self impelled to give up his contempt for the female type of fore¬ 
sight and take the conduct of female work into his own hands, 
and woman’s ascendancy will finally disappear if the two spheres 
of labor should strike a balance in a mutual cxchauge. All these 


and many more combinations are conceivable and have also 
occurred in fact, depending on local infiuences, without, however, 
constituting a continuous evolutionary series.” 

W’e must, however, linger for the present with the state of 
things represented by the northeastern Indiana down into the 
Eighteenth Century. However contradictory it may eeem in view 
of their intractability, their family organization was nevertheless 
still dominated by the women. This was true in principle every¬ 
where and in fact depending upon individual circumstances. In¬ 
deed the untamable character of the Indian race and its utter 
inability to supply the European with useful slave material was 
the very result of its retention of a primitive t 3 fpe of authority, 
which was neither comprehenBive nor strict. The education of 
the Indian lacked discipline by a paternal authority. Even if the 
wife neglected her primary marital duty by omitting to preparo 
the man a meal due him, he ordinarily did not complain but 
silently sought to make up for it by a visit to friends.®* Among 
the Seneca tribe of the Iroquois the women were likewise usually 
dominant in the home. “The stares were in common; but woe to 
the luckless husband or lover who was too shiftless to do his 
share of the providing.” He was expelled from the hou^hold. 

«Tha snntciiee ehcwH bow far Oppert departa from tie rifdd tfnbt- 
tioD&jy doetime oJ wd other earlier writeis ia the diiection of 

the Baodem bjithropolD^cal jHiitui of view, (Ed^) 

^ Lo^iel. GfBthiehiv flfffr Mwtwsji, p, 76 . 
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Btil femah authority went even farther. ''The women were the 
great power among the cJans, as everywhere else. They did not 
hesitate^ when occasion required, "to knock off the horns/ as it 
was technically calletij from the head of a chief, and send him 
back to the ranks of tlie wamors/' ” 

That the unruly Indian did not feel the pressure of this au¬ 
thority was due, on the one handj to the easy dissolubility of 
these marriage imions nnd> on the other, to the inan^a whole mode 
of Ufe. The dlsscLubiiity and iuetability of marriage on this stage 
w'aa inherent in its purpose. The woman, who logically kept the 
children after the dissolution of the relatioUp was only the man^s 
housekeeper, secured by an agreement* The Indian indicated 
clearly by the expression, ^'My wife is not my friendp” I e.j blood 
relative, tliat the tie was different from that of the old endoga- 
mous unions. He made use of its dissolubility as often as be 
pleased. One of the most common causes, however, was the long 
nursing period of the mother.*^ 

Moreover, the woman's household was to the Indian little 
more than a resting place, in which he sought comfort and hospi¬ 
table attention only during the pausea in bis own economic life, 
and for which he paid by his contributions. He accommodated 
liimsclf to the authority of the woman as one adapts oneself to 
the house rules of a pension^ but this docile luxury did not occupy 
hia entire life. On the contrarTp he spent the greater part of it in 
huntingp fishing, and warfare. Single hunting expeditions in 
Loekiel's time lasted three or four w'eefcs and frequently even 
several mouths,** 

Dtiring this time the Indian lived in an organiaation which 
coipcided neither with the consanguine family uor with the joint 
familyj but which was created purely and simply by the nature of 
bia economic activity. The family orgauhation existed uudie- 
turbed atongaide of it, at least in aurvivals. Not only is a unified 
leadership advantageous in the chase, but in the course of time 
old hunting usages become transformed into legal principles 
which must be superviBed. For both reasons each Indian hunting 
35 band united under a cbosen leaderp whose authority had acquired 
definite limits in the &ame way, 

*® Morpis^ Ancient p. 455. 

■iLcHkicb Ge^chkhta der MUeion, p. 74. 

p. 100. 
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The distinct nature of these two systems of govenunent “ was 
preserved by the Indians even in the tradition of the fonnation 
of an extensive political otgamisation by means of intertribal 
alliances, and they gave strUting expression to it in their legends. 
When they wished to relate that they bad intrusted the func¬ 
tions of peace in their confederation to the Delawares, they said 
that they Iiad appointed that tribe as their wife. ‘'Wc will take 
her into our midst; the other warring nations, however, shall be 
the husbands and dwell around the wife, . , , And the men shall 
then Ibten to the woman and obey her.” And they said to the 
Delaw-ares, symbolizing the economic sphere of the woman: “We 
hcrcwjtJi present you with a maize stalk and a hoe,”'* 

A cause of the decline of woman's authority is suggested by the 
development just iudicated. That the joint family originally 
existed in America is shown clearly enough by the fact of sister 
marriages. Morgan " states that in about forty North American 
Indian tribes marriage to an eldest daughter entitled a man to 
marrj' all her younger sisters, and the early missionaries were 
still acquainted with the old “long houses,” in which men of dif¬ 
ferent extraction livcrl together with the women of one clan. In 
a comparatively large group of this kind the authority of the 
one leading woman, the mother of the married sisters and the 
mothcr-in-kw of a number of men, must naturally have been 
more conspicuous than in the houses arising from the disintegra¬ 
tion of such groups, a process which had already begun among 

the Indians, Loskid “ attributed this tendency to disintegrate_ 

or. what is tlie same thing, the tendency gradually to restrict 
polygyny and polyandn'—to the Indian's extraordinary' love of 
ease, Le., to the factor of inertia in man which acts like a brake 
on all cultural evolution. Tiiis love of ease allegedly cauaed him 
to set uti extreme value on domestic peace, whicii he was nat¬ 
urally more certain to enjoy in a smaller group. We shall not 
err, however, if we regard this liking for ease ns a desire for in¬ 
dependence. An ordinary man could more easily attain this goal 
in a smaller marital union than in a large joint family where he 
was subject to the numy commands of a maternal house hold 


"la., ihc doniGstic or fumil.v orpiaiuition of the women mid the 
JDR or icilitiuy drKimi]Eiktion of tli« men. (BdJ 
Uc§€hichu ikt |ip, 101-2, 

** Ancient p. 432. 

w Otichichie dcr Misiion , p, 75, 
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head, althoughp to be sure, lie could do so only at the tost of the 
stability of the home* 

36 Rut this proeess of disintegration was only possible under 
definite economic conditions. The state of the food-quest had to 
be such that one wnfe or n small number of them couM offer the 
jnan a sufficiency in the household. Fie re there ojiens up a visita 
beyond the limits of our present e?ubject. In the natural course 
of things there develops a social organization in which the au¬ 
thority of the woman is absorbed by the man and in which the 
man becomes the unconditional master even within the family 
organization. As the reader will Judge from the foregoingi an 
advance by the man to cattle raising will inevitably bring about 
his supremacy. 

We mus^t bear in mind, liowevor, that it was not the absolute 
height of the man^s economy but it?5 relative superiority to that 
of tlic woman which brought about her subordluatioa. But a rela¬ 
tive sufpriority could have been attained even among a generally 
very backward people.*^ The Australian in his completely iso¬ 
lated culture area had advanced no farther than the develop¬ 
ment of truch skill with weapons that he could catch all the 
anim^U of his tcr^iltJ|y^ Yet the economie sphere of the woman 
was even more backward. She had made no considerable progress 
in the acquisition of plant foods, much less made the disco very 
of agriculture. The result of this unequal advance was^ therefore, 
the relative superiority of the man, even though on a low &tage* 
The products of the chase w'cre vastly superior in quantity and 
nutritive value to the miserable fruits of the land gathered by 
the women. Fetchiug w'ater. keeping the fire, prepaiitig the food, 

37 and transporting the household effects were the most important 
ecooomic activities of the w-oman.** All of these^ however, can 
he rcducetl to a menial status if the man becomes the sole pro¬ 
vider of life-sustaining food. The nattire of the economic activi¬ 
ties of the sexes docs not affect the result; the only essential is 
their disparity. Consequently wc can not agree with Lubbock ** 
wdieo he appeals to the primitive cultural stage of the Australians 
as evidence that the oppression of w^oman necessarily clmrac- 

^^Thufl Ljpi>ert expluma why certain low tribci posing father-right, a 
fact which luis Ind certeun writcrEn amenp them We^termarek {Human Mar- 
fitiuf-. L liStKJh to deny the priority motb^ir-riKht- CEd.) 

** Sec Eyre^ C^tat duMlraFkit ll^ 321. 
vj Vivilimtionf pp. 69, 72, 
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terize^ th€ lowi^st stag^ of developm^t as oppose to all oibefs. 
Likewise in America the later form of maa-rule ia to be found 
among many backward tribes^ 'K'blle \igorous remnants of the 
stage of mother-right have been preserved by tJio very tribes that 
had advanced to the beginnings of agriculture. But the tiatural 
explanation lies precisely in thisi advance. Among these civilissed 
Indian tribes the woman's agriculture shifted the balance, which 
otherwise would have tilted earlier in favor of the mau- 
It is plain why conditions can but rarely continue permanently 
m tlicy* are among the Baba da, in whose territory a dangerous 
insect has prevented the spread of cattle raising. Nevertheless 
remnants of the old organization have survived elsewhere. Such 
is the case extensively among the Malays, in spite of the in- 
tnision of later forms of prganizaticn^ The old consanguine family 
still exists as the (tribe) p witlun which unqualided matri-^ 
lineal descent prevails.^ All property, with the natural excep¬ 
tion of intimate possessions^ belongs to thie community. The 
indi^ddual derives the right of membership only from Ms mother; 
she alone determines blood relationship. But within the tribe^ 
which here means the primitive family, individual marriage has 
already come about, presumably by way of the joint family* in 
its old^t form, colled the man enters the house of 

the woman and occupies there a position midway between child 
and debtor.** The enrire household belongs to the family^ but a 
share in what is produced belongs to the mao, although he can 
not acquire any private property. If he is cast out of the house, 
which may be done without ceremony, the children remauL 
Among the Kbasis in the hills of Assam many marked sur¬ 
vivals of mothcr-riglit have been found** **The domestic rela¬ 
tions lack any hard and fast bond^ and frequently the man 
changed not only Ms wife but also at the same time his house and 
3S home, since, strange to say^ the man does not take the woman 
with him but enters into the family and property of his wife aa 
a new member. Even the cMldren recognize themselves as be¬ 
longing only to their mother. It not infrequeatly happens that 


Anthropolcufia^ V, pt. I, 

in Wilken, CktcknfUm, 

n, SS^l: SuinQfrr &nd £«I]er, Sewtu^ oj So^v. IHf 163 +- 8 , fEd,) 

♦- Mikrsdeti, pp* S^>3. 

<• Riven uUit the K|u^ a '-pood esaDipfe of complete motherHiEht" 
(School Cheamwiion, p. 92). See Gunloo, Kham, (Ed.) ^ 
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adults no longer recognize their father as ^tsch after be haa left, 
even if they associate together in the same village/"*^ Lilce^^ise 
in Ceylon there still existSp along with a later fomij the old been a 
marriage, in which the man removes to the but of the woman/^ 
It is ^id that the old form still crops out in Japan in certain 
cases. Among the upper classes it is said to be the custom thatp 
just ns the eldest son briap his bride to his homep so the husband 
of the eldest daughter enters her house and assumes her name^" 
Survivals of this form of the family are also found even ici 
historical tiiaes among the peoples who once occupied the 
territory of the later Greek and Roman civilizations.^^ Hera elides 
Pontic UB^" says of the Lycians in Asia Minor, Uiat they were 
from of old ruled by women. Herodotus ** reports that they took 
their names not from the father but from the moUier. The same 
phenomenon reappears in Cantabria at the other end of the 
clasf^ical culture area. Strabo^ asaaerts that the valor of the 
women vv£L$ a ebaracteristio common to the Celtic^ Thracian;, and 
Scythian peoples, and that the Cantabrian women, who looked 
after the ngriculture of this extremely warlike people, resembled 
them. A sort of mutriflrehate prevailed among them. The daugh¬ 
ters alone inherited property. Sisters gave their brothers in mar¬ 
riage, Thus it happened that the men entered the home and estate 
of their and brought a dowry with them. TacitUB*^ con¬ 

cludes his tabulation of Geitoaoie peoples with the SithoneBp 
among whom *'tlie woman rules/^ Among the Lapps of Seandi- 
na^dn a century ago the bride^com had to ramove for at least a 
year to the home of Lub parents-in-law/® a compromise which ia 
quite widespread. 

39 Even if, as we have already seen, the mother-right organi^a- 
tion is naturally ^ unsftable that its dissolution has necessarily 
been more frequent than the expansion of families into re¬ 
spectable tribes under maternal authority, nevertheless the possi¬ 
bility of the latter can not be excluded in ail cases. The eupposi- 

** Schlflgjptyeit-Sakllntrirtfki, ‘'Khaasma" p. 533. 

** Da.¥3\ P- 2S6- 

Lubbm, Oripin 0/ CtwiwoiHwij p. fS. 

A full eullecuon of cseeo in Sri&ult, h 3S3-430. (Ed.) 

^ Ff^Omtnia ii. 2ir. (Ed.) 
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tion that the exp4inf ion of the family into a sort of bcwly politic 
under woman-rule wm prevented by dcfensolessness rests on an 
emjiieous conception of the conditions. The nneienU, who still 
Kiw around them examples of this primitive organisatiotif from 
the downfall of w'hich thcA" dated the beginning of their own 
history and civil i^ation^ were of an entirely contrary opinion on 
this point. Atiiitolle" asserts that the most warlike and valiant 
tribes wore tho^c nded by women. All the Scythian-like peoples 
in the vicinity of classical ci^dlissation afforded evidence of this. 
But even in the heart of Greece itself many a sundval of tliia 
ancient condition was preserv^ed.^* Thus in Laconia a conspicu¬ 
ously martial disposition was coupled with a pronounced con¬ 
servatism. 

But the da^itai peoples^ at least in their folklore and legend^ 
misinterpreted the actual historical conditions and assigned the 
authority and warlike deeds of these mothers to a form of 
society, the principle of which they derived from their own later 
type of organization. To be sure, history records striking exam¬ 
ples of the capacity of female sox as actual warriorSp The 
King of Dahomey's bodyguard of w omen “ may have had 
peirallels elsewhere. Nevertheless it w^as un historical to explain 
the warlike nature of peoples under woman-rule in this way 
alone. This unhiBtorieal idea^ howeverp became a fruitful theme 
of lepnd and poetry* The great complex of Amazon legends rests 
in large measure on this mi^rou^lrucLion, 

Actually and in by far the greatest number of cases the mill- 
taiy fame w^hich distinguishes eo many peoples with mother-right 
is to be attributed only in directly to the w'omcn. The cause of 
the phenomenon lies in the perfected divbion of labor and dual 
economy of the sexes, in the complete libcratjoa of the man 
from the cares of household organization and manageinentp and 
in the support which he could nevertheless always find in this 
reserve of hia fortune. This airangenient left the man absolutely 
free to practice hia calling. He naturalh'^ advanced from hunting 
to w^nr for plunder, ju5t because ^ricl mother-right recognized 
no bond save that of blood and knew m means of peacefully 
uniting neighboring tribee of alien blood or forgotten kinship, 

M PtiUtia it. 0. 

Briffaun, Mothinf, I, 398-lOi. (Ed.) 

Eilifl, pp. 183-4. (Ed.) 
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Xo coDcoiviiljlc relation could exist between the tribal 

incinl>GJ* and the stfaiiger. lienee war for plunder in the latter s- 
territo-rj' did not diSer in principle from bunting and the economie 
activities of tlie man. As the woman on this stage of society 
had in mart cases advanced to agriculture, so the profession of 
arms—^aa hunting or warfare — flourislied in the hands of the 
man, and he was diTOrted from this only in so far as he began 
to make himself master of the housebold. As soon as he as¬ 
sumed control of agriculture as tlie chief source of food, his 
readiness for war necessarily took on another character. He 
gradually entered the stage of peace iinions between tribes, 
which the ancients regarded as the foundation of their cirilisa- 
tion. This revolution was necessarily associated with a struggle 
against the old form of society and the peace-disturbing peoples 
who did not ^ve it up — the struggle with the Amazons as it wag 
expressed in Greet legend. 

Abundant reports leave no doubt that political organisations 
of considerable magnitude have arisen on the basis of mother- 
right, at least in Africa, in civilised Egj'pt only survivals of the 
older condition still existed in classical times,®* Tiie legends of 
Libyan Amazons, however, certainly indicate phenomena similar 
to those preserved by historj- with respect to the adjacent Ethi¬ 
opians. According to .Strabo ” a woman reigned in the kingtlom 
of the Sembrita? beyond Meroe. From the campaign of Petronius 
he learned that a woman, Queen Cnndace, ruled over other 
Ethiopians from Kapata.'* But however valorous this queen is 
represented to have been, the Homan army was nevertheless nat¬ 
urally opposed by the men of her iwopk under field commanders 
of tlicir own sex, while the queen took shelter in her rojml resi¬ 
dence. The eame need which impelled the Indian men to appoint 
a leader from their midst, even for their hunting expeditions, 
must naturally have led to an organization of the men in war, 
41 But in either case a domtstic government by a queen-mother 
could continue to exist beside it just as long as the whole eco¬ 
nomic life of the people was made up of two entirely distinct 
factors. Pliny regards Candace as the title of the female ruler, 

Mnrb evitienBC of mother-nght ia early Egjpl is assembled in Brif- 
(ault, Mtthert, I, 377-SB. (Ed.) 

" GiiOffraphj/, p. "SO (»vii. 1. 2>. 

‘♦/hid,, p. 830 (xvii. 1. Ml. 

Aillono vi. 29. 
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while ot tiers interpret it as oicaTiing "queen-motier." Were the 
latter the case» then king and qucen-tuotbcr would accurately 
represent this dual govomment, coireapODding to the dual 
economy of that stage. The course of further deTetopmeot then 
put the queen-mother more and more in the shade. Thus, among 
other cases, the queen-mother appears in an honorable, though 
subsidiary, position in the books of Hebrew history. Mother^ 
right prevailed even later among the Boega, the descendants of 
the Ethiopians of Meroe. Similar survivals led Lepsius** to the 
conclusion that **from ancient times the female sex seems to have 
enjoyed great and general favor in these southern lands. ... In 
the sculptures of Meroe we occasionally see pictured very marfia] 
and without doubt reigning queens," 

Since that time there have been successive reports of northern 
African tribes under the authority of a woman, A woman ruled 
in Darfur until the conquest of the land by the Egyptians. 
Kachtigal waa able to Bubstantiate a report, which at first 
seemed iticredible to him, of such a kingdom in the vicinity of 
the so-called “heathen states” south of Baginni, Its inhabitanta 
are always ruled by a queen-mother, Jlfbanjj-A’e, and for this 
reason the country is called Be Mbang-Ne (“land of the queen” 
or “queensland") by the Bagirmi, and Beled el-Mra (“land of 
the woman") by the Arabs. Not even Islam has been able to 
destroy the remnantB of this ancient form of society. .Among 
tribes like the Aulad Soliman, who lead a hazardous life of 
brigandage, the authority of the woman can not, to be sure, be¬ 
come manifest e.\tcmally; to the afflicted tribes the military 
leader represents the horde. But internally, according to Nacbti- 
gal, the ascendancy of the woman is still preserved, presenting a 
strange contrast. Similar conditions also exist among the 
dreaded Tuareg of the western Sahara.** Among the Ashanti the 
queen-mother is the only woman who may mingle in the affairs 
of state and go about freely and unveiled. In Bornu too the 
queen-mother occupies a strikingly high position. 

Wherever else this situation continues amid contradictory sut- 
42 roundings, the probability is that it constitutes a survival of 
earlier conditions. When, for citnmple, the Hebrew Bcmk of 

aw Atirupim, p. 181. 

Sahara vnd Svdan, II, 07$. 
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Chronicles** always mentions the queen-mother in connection 
with B now kia^ of .Fudah and Israel^ the transition that has 
taken place is not diffieult to imagine- Formerly the domestic 
authority of the mother had been absolutely supreme in the joint 
family even when it had expanded into a petty atatCp because 
the whole organisEation was still determined exelueively by the 
blood bond. As long as the conception of community of blood 
w'as the sole basis of all asscrciationj the mothecr was necessarily 
its center. Her position was inherited in the manner determined 
by blood relationship quite mdependently of the fact that one 
of her sons in the older sense was the leader of the men in their 
economic life. But with the revolution which terminated the 
period of mother-riglitp and with tlie importance which accrued 
to the male sphere of activity in its transition to a later type of 
political organiaation, the leader of the men stepped forward 
into first place. The maternal office might still continue to exist 
for a time with its special right of succession. Eventiially, how^- 
ever, it combines with the new authority in such a way that 
only the succession of the male ruler seems important. Hence in 
everj' case the ruler's own mother occupies the old office^ which 
ie now important only by tradition. 

Precisely where the mother-right organLaation seemed to have 
reached its culmination it became an object of disintegration, 
juct as It in its beginning had operated to break up the simple 
forms of the eonsangmno family. By combining as cause and 
effect the facts furikished by history, it is not difficult to gain in 
broad outline a pictuire of the process* Tlirough the formation of 
joint families, such as those which inhabited the ^'long houses'^ 
of the Indians, the old consanguine family necessarily split up 
into smaller groups. But, unlike the situation in earliest times, 
these groups did not lose all connection with each other in apite 
of their separate existence, becauBC the fact of their mutual 
intermarriage preser\"ed the eoneoionsness of their contrast to 
other tribes w^ho as aliens were excluded from such connubium. 

Tlie formation of these smaller aseociations, however, neces¬ 
sarily paved the way for a differentiation in the fortunes of the 
individual. What family or household he entered now depended 
ven,’ largely on how well it was stocked with supplies and pro- 

^*See, for cnunple, 2 Chronicler xxii, 3: xxiv, 1; xxv. I; xxvi. 

I; xxix L 
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vided with a laboring forco. Tho w^liole fate of a man hingad^ as 
it were^ on tliis dioice^ Xatufally no one wished to be left behind 
43 ia tbe pursuit uf fortune or to mm the opportunity of enjojdng 
the enviable trein^es of another household. In shorty there wrs 
no longer any advantage in renmintog at home and mating with- 
in the immediate kin-gronp. In steady the young man took from 
his home what he could demand as his share and, keeping it, 
sought more in another ioint family. TLds greed of gain could 
naturally have had no stimulus until the maternal household 
enjoycd some degree of wealth in the possession of QrOt shelter, 
and provisions r 

But it was also to the advantage of the maternal hou^hold to 
attract men from other families. The capacity of the native bom 
was determined by chance; that of the stranger beentne an object 
of selection. Thus, following the exauijde of Morgan^ we might 
explain by a sort of natural selection the phenomenon that 
exogamyt or the choice of the husband from another joint family, 
gradualU' became custom and then loiv among many peoples^ 
while among olliers remnants of the old couimunalism $urvivcd 
as endogamy. The law' of exogamy manifests itself at the Mmc 
time as a proliibitioD of marriages within the same joint faniily; 
which we may now call the *^clan.’' To all intenis and purposes 
the clan is a kin-^ptjup united through a common ancestress, for 
without exception kinship on this stage is still reckoned through 
the mother, and the children are not related to their actual father 
or to his brothers and sisters in the other group. In this way 
there arose a new' restriction on marital unions; along with the 
natural segrcgalion of the older and younger generations there 
now appeared a restriction within one and the eame age-grade. 

Since all the women of the female house were aeees^rily blood 
related in the old literal sense, whereas the men married into 
it from other clans, the old consanguinity might in fact be re¬ 
garded as the basis of restriction, Nevertheless it w'oiild be in¬ 
correct to regard this pregnant social advance as ha%dng eman¬ 
ated from any idea of the unwliolcsomeness of close inbreeding.'*^ 
Jlorgan^^ saj's that exogamy "tended to create a more vigorous 
stock phvi^iciilly and metitidly/" tliat when two advancing tribes 

■* It IB ^xceedin^y ilouhtruL wlicthcr then; wtc may hAmirul c^etsts from 
C^tif^niwiianqiis iiaiona in man. 3ee of the Race, djq^ 23^7: 

Brilatilt. Molhfjz, 1, 201^. (Ed.) ^ 
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mingled their blooti, new skull and brnio would widen and 
lengthen to the sum of the ca|iJibiUtie5 of both.” As n matter of 
fact, however, the experiment of excluding blood kin from mar¬ 
riage was not made at tliat time at all. The paternal uncle could 
marrj' his niece, since according to the ideas of mother-right he 
was not related to lier. Likmvisc first cousins could marry " in¬ 
deed even brother and sister provided they did not have the same 
44 mother, txi even if Morgan’s proposition were true, the fact 
could become manifest only in so uncertain a fashion and over so 
long a period of time that it is difficult to believe that such ex¬ 
periences would finally have been incorporated in a folk law. 

It must rather have been the economic eonsequencea of the 
two sj’stems thnt paved the way more and more for one of them. 
If a tribe, consistently following the passive trait of manirind, 
clung to endogamous marriage, its fate must have been entirely 
at the merev of chance and beyond ail human remedj,. Any un¬ 
favorable ratio between the sexes could give rise to physical and 
social ailments which would react unfavorably on the preserva¬ 
tion of the community, and on the economic side the possibility 
was lacking of calling forth greater exertions by means of stipu¬ 
lations. Exogamous tribes, on the other hand, entered into a 
stimulating competition. The greater the wealth of a maternal 
house, the greater its choice among suitors, and this pemiitted 
the stipulation of increased amounts of work. In short, motion 
took the place of rest, and the race passed over from a condition 
of passivity to one of activity. As a natural consequence of this, 
exogamoua tribes necessarily became superior to endogamous 
ones in the competition of life; among them the greater accumu¬ 
lation of capital and laboring strength took [ilace." The con¬ 
nection of these economic advances ivith exogamoiis institutions, 
however, would certainly be more evident to the savage than the 
conjectural influences of blood mixture on skull and brain. At any 
rate the retrogression of a tribe as a penalty for the rolapjie into 
endogamy followed more rapidly by way of social tlian of physi¬ 
cal selection. 

From well tried usage exogamy became the law, finding ex¬ 
pression according to tlie conditions of kinship then existing 


••Indeed cros5.ceiUBin puiniji*ea are often the lHi»l and anxpled fonn. 
See RjvGiT!. Socud Orgpnitati«n, pp. 69-76. (Ed.) ,, 

•^Exogamy, m other words, hit* Bumvnl value. See Appoadii L,- tlMtf 
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under mother-riight. It taken over thence into the Inter oon- 
ditiona of father-right and was thug extended to a new ephere. 
The Bible,** for example^ still fegards it as possible to excuse 
Abraham^5 ttiarringe with Ids sister on the ground that the patri¬ 
arch's w'ife was the daughter only of his fathert not of bb mother. 
The idea of ^hame may have attached first of all very appropri¬ 
ately to sluggish inactivity. In connection the establishment 
of exogamous restrictions, however^ it became blood shame or 
incest. In the concept thus formulated man acquired a new and 
unique disciplinary factor. But the csogamy which thus arose 
under mother-right—and here we must again differ with Morgan 
45 —IS not the only phenomenon of its kin<L We can not derive 
every historical kin-group from the joint or ^'puiifiluan*^ familTp 
nor can we overlook the abundantly authenticated fact that 
another type of exogamy aro^ under father-right in an entirely 
different way and upon other foundations.*® 

The historical fact of the tnatriarehate was easy to overlookt 
for it belongs with few exceptions to a prehistoric age with insig¬ 
nificant organizations. The ''histoiy'^ of mankind in the literal 
sense begins precisely with the formation of larger organisations^ 
the confiict between them, and its manifold consequences. Hence 
it IS by no means accidental that the matriarcfiate falls into the 
age of prehistory. But the various ideas and institntioiia which 
mankind took over into ita historical life as a heritage from that 
earlier state were stall of the greatest importance even in his¬ 
torical times. We call them survivals in this latcy" period only in 
the sense that they have lost all -vitel connectioa with funda- 
tnentnl ideas and institutiona; they are not survivals, however, in 
the aeose of having become obsolete or obaoleseent. On the con¬ 
trary, they dominate the niact stage as very vigorous factors of 
culture bistoiy, and it is the nature of this domination in gen¬ 
eral that it is in no way dependent upon human knowledge of 
their origin. They impose themselves upon mankind by the fact 
of their existence alone, and indeed apparently the more so, the 
less their existence can be explained from the prevailing knowl¬ 
edge. The rationalized foundations rammoniy invented by a later 
age are, by comparison, very worthless supports and have often 
only a literary Interest. 

** Qcneais xs. 12. 

below, pp, 2SQ-S3. {Ed.J 
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Thnt mere ideaa sttould exerciBC aucli a dominatioB over savage 
peoples might perhaps seem questionable. But, as has alr^dy 
been pointed out/® it is neither the abstract nature of td^ 
themselves nor the inherent validity of a particular conceptioa 
that exeicisca such a magic power and domination over mankind. 
On the contrary', it is cjociusively the general dissemination of an 
idea among all individuals that invests it with the force of a 
factor operaiing by physical necessity in the life of mankind. 
But its general dissemination again ia a necessary concomitant 
of its history. In so far as cjcperience warrants a comparison, 
an idea which is the product of the reflection of an individual, 
and thus reaches fruition only within a single culture area, will 
never attain the degree of domination and. in spite of the clear¬ 
est evidence, never the degree of vividness that has been won, 
for example, by the belief in ghosts in all its ramificatioDs despite 
itjs problematical evidence. Never will tlie well-founded ideas 
45 introduced by Copernicus and Newton call forth such profuse 
emotion as those naive notions have evoked.^^ The reason li^, 
how ever, not in the quality of the conceptions themselves, hut in 
their mode of origin. The deeper an idea reaches back into the 
prehistoric age of mankind, the more w’ldcspread must it be, 
and this general diesemioation is the basia of its creative power 
in history. Herein lies the explanation of the fact that the most 
varied traces of mother-risht are found even in the moat ad¬ 
vanced forms of society and combined with them by the law of 
compatibilitv. 

One of these 8ur%'ivalistic cuUurai factors in liktorical times 
IS a remnant of the high esteem for tlie woman as mother, which 
contrasts strongly with tlie general status of woman in a later 
form of society. Another is the persistent idea that l^ahip is 
determined by the mother alone, for the later organiaation is 
able to usurp the authority long before it can establish patri¬ 
lineal descent. This gives rise to composite and rather com- 


Above, p. 211. (Ed.) . . , . . . .L 

"When therefore, wi? find cmrschiEa entertaiiijn* an Gpinioa nbemt the 
bnais of which there » a quality of feeliiiff which telle ua that to inquire 

mlo it wudd be absitfd, obvjot^ly unprafitablej. ui]den^L0:r 

form or wickod we mav know that that opimtm la- a noftnitionai one, 
Rtid probably thererore, fbimded upon evidenM" (Trottfifi 

ImimeU <?/ the Hard, p- 44>. ^Opmioiis, OH tJi# other hMid. which m 
the resuii of tsptrience or of honest waomn^ do not have Uoi ouality 
of 'pnmfliy cKtitude" ^ (Hobiiwou, Mtiwi in the Making, p. 43). (EdO 
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pliciitcrJ urgaDizutiotiii; membership id the tribe, itself only the 
continuation «f an earlier form of the family, is still reekoned 
according (o mother-right, while within the tribe new family 
groups are formed according to father-right. But even the new 
authority arising in this way is depeticlent, at least for its trans- 
miseion, upon the old mother-right. From a combination of male 
protective power and mairilineal descent there arises the so- 
called “avunculate," which in a peculiar way fills the hiatus 
between the organizations of mother-right and father-right. 
Fiirthermore in another way father-right has not always been 
able to restore full unity to the family organization, and never 
has it been able to do so immediately. Consequently there 
have been preserved into historical times many survivals of 
the dual economy characteristic of organizations under moither- 
right. 

Finally, the transitory' age of mother-right left a permanent 
impression on cult forms and religious ideas. These forms and 
47 ideas eontinuetl to operate as creative factors, and in a strange 
roundabout way contributed, like a savior from an ideal world, 
to raUe once more the status of woman, who bad sunk into servi¬ 
tude under the logical compulsion of a later orgaoization. Both as 
stewardess and as object of the cult the woman of the period of 
mother-right had laid the foundations for this iMsition. Even 
after she had been entirely dethroned as slewardcsa of the 
domestic sacra, she was believed to harbor a spccificalJy reli¬ 
gious trait in her nature, as Tacitus noted among the savage 
Germans, This idea finally yielded in the organized stnlggle 
against the old order and died away in the barbaric belief in 
the sinister magic powers and unholy magical faculty of the 
female sex. As an object of the cult, however, woman remained 
for all time in blessed memory. Since the time when a man's 
scepter began to sway over the difTcrent Olympiiscs, the image 
of a woman lias emerged again and ogain ns the center of a 
cult, often secret, apparently foreign in origin, always redemp¬ 
tive and propitious in love. When traditions derived from motlier- 
rigiit were grafted upon the organization forms of classical civil¬ 
ization, this cult memory' hovered nhove life like a Fata Morgana. 
Tlie contradictory romanticism of medieval chivalry was a com¬ 
promise between this mimge and the barbaric dominion of the 
warrior on earth. In this connection, however, we desire only to 
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indicate llie extent to which niothcr-rigbi has lived on in social 
relations. 

Where a high esteem for the mother occurs nlotig with the 
^borUination of woman in other respects, we will not attempt 
to decide how much of it is to be regarded as a survival of the 
old organization and how much is to be attributed to the 
natural relationship. But when we encounter among the ci^^lLzed 
peoples of eastern Asia a contrast between the low social status 
of the wife and the exalted position of the mother which 
scarcely permits of exaggeration in any direction, the full ex¬ 
planation is only to he found in a combination of both factors* 
Of a Si hipload of Chinese coolies returning homoT practically none 
had thouglit of their wives wdiile abroad. All thoir w'ages were 
devoted to the support of their mothers. As long as iiis motlier 
lives, the Chme;^ coolie leaves his wife to her fate. He can find 
a substitute for her. His mother, howe\*^r, means far more to 
4S hitn.^= Similarly the empress-mother occupies a distinguished 
position in China. While every Chinese woman is cquivaleot to a 
purchased w'ajre, she can actually conduct the government/* 

Strikingly similar in thb respect was the queen-mother in 
Israel and Judah, who “was honored at those courts far more 
tliiin the younger queen and was even invited under the name of 
regent to participate in aU the highest governmental sffairs.^^^* 
Even wdieii the Book of Chronicles can tell us nothing about a 
king except liis name, it does not forget to add the name of his 
mother/*' just as tliougli the total sovereignty w'ere covered only 
by mentioning both names. Tins mightt to be sure, have been 
merely the refIcetioD of a s^'stem of family authority* but never¬ 
theless it would have been one in which Uie powder was shared, 
not by the husband with his wife, but by the mother with her 

Likewise in Japan w'omeo, entirely in contradiction to their 
subordination in other respects, could tliemselves occupy the 
office of mikado. In Burma abo\ie a supreme emperor stood an 
empress-mother with great influence. That the rudimentary char¬ 
acter of the qiieen-mothcr’s eminent position must have been a 
late development, and that she must originally have possessed 

« Glabu*, 1872. I, 21S. 

Briffjiult, Moihtr^, I 3&7* 

EwuM, ProphrUytf. 11, 65. 

See iiba%'e, jvp. 242-3- (Ed.^ 
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actual gDYETDiDental authorityp ia mdicated by a pheaomeaoiiE 
found in the old Inca Empire of Peru. In contrast to the people, 
the ruler alpne lived in endogataotie marnagC;, by which means 
the two powers were kept m one and the same family and blood. 
When one family had neurped both powers by this inetitutionf 
one of them, Uie maternal power^ could all the more easily recede 
into the background. 

The effort of the malo power to aehjeve a united authority 
is everywhere responsible for the fact that we meet in general 
only weak remnants of the maternal position of authority. Be¬ 
sides the above expedient, howeverp still others have been triedj 
and aU demonstrate equally that we are dealing, not with a 
phantom;, but with actual autliority. In the states of Central 
Africa the magim rul^ as maternal regent beside the prince- 
In Mohammedan Bomu she seems relegated to second place in 
that she has become the feoffee of the male prince in possession 
of definite assigned districts and villages.^* In Bagirmi and 
Wadai this second sovereign office continues even after the death 
of the king's actual mother, but it is then occupied symbolically 
40 by a cnnuch—an cvideDCe both of the former Importance of the 
poeition and of the possibility of wresting aw^ay its actual power 
in various waye*^^ 

A similar esteem for the mother iu her social portion is at¬ 
tested by the venerable cult documents of ancient Egypt. In 
the Book of the Bead the deceased is identified by the addition 
of the name of his mother, while that of the father is mote 
rarely found,^* Legal documents show that this custom prevailed 
in ordiimry life until the time of Greek rule and that the 
mother's name yielded to the father's only under Greek m- 
fiuenceJ" Even tlie motive which iudividua] atone mscriptiona 
seem to euggeat for this usage—"my heart is from my mother” “ 
—is still entirely in keeping with the old ccnception. 

Even though nothing of all this has survived among the tribes 
of northern Africa, there is at least a contradictory esteem for 
the otherwise degraded wife. The status of the "fij^ wife" in a 
region of polygynous marriages of a later order can only be ex^ 

«Nodiligai^ Sahsra und Sudm^ I, T2a. 

T^Lepaiufl, p. S. 
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plained on this basis. To the African and specially to the 
MohamiDcdan today all women are m theory objects of property, 
purchasable cbatiels. The diatm^shcd position of the wife 
can not have aLrisen from this system* Its origia is betrayed by 
the distinction drawn by the West Africans that only the first 
wife may cook the food for the husband, while all the other 
wives must eat alone like servants and may not even touch the 
man’s food.*^ Tins right is obriously derived from the older form 
of marriage^ where the man entered the household coummnity of 
the woman. The one wife in charge of the household^ at least, 
retained the old position of honor. The contradiction crops out 
most strikingly in the marria^s of the Mohammedans. The 
first wife is alwa 3 '^a the ruling one, even if the husband has long 
since lost his affection for her.^^ And her rule ie not merely 
nominal. 'Tt was not uninteresting/* saya Nachtigal** with 
reference to the unruly Aulad Soliman tribej ’'to see these rough 
men w^ho&e whole life was a hard battle with toil and dangerj 
M these robbers and cutthroats feared far and wide^ powerless in 
their own homes/* Here the position of the queen-mother has 
also been preseia'ed in the narrower circle of the family* 

lu the isolated culture area of Polynesia we encounter traces 
of a very similar development. On the Tonga IsjandB the dis¬ 
coverers found conditions quite bke those in Central Africa. 
Above the supreme king in rank stood a woman who claimed 
from him the same evidences of honor as he hiniEelf received 
from the rest of the people, arlthout how^ever exercising govem- 
mental power/^ 

One of the most striking features of tbe culture of the north- 
western Indiana ie the couiradietion between tbe degraded status 
of woman today and the abundant traces in their life of her 
former predomLnant importance**" The "queens'* which the Eunx- 
peang to their astomshmeiit thought they had found among the 
tribes in Rhcwic 1 eland, Carolina^ Florida, and elsewhere may 
almost certainly be properly classified as maternal heads of 
families. 

Wider still is Uic range within which matrilineal descent has 

Deutie^ 1, 151* 

NiiehtiKwl. SdAirnn tiad O, 177* 
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sttr%'ived.^ Advances in iKieial organization necessarily brought 
About an alteration in the position of the mother and favored 
the gradual rise of the man. As long as the primitive familyj 
based on blood relationship alone, was the only form of oiiganiKa- 
tion, the mother was the actual center of all association. But as 
groups with a later type of organization detached themselves, 
the consanguine family became less and less a reality and more 
and more an ideals and tlie position of woman naturally followed 
the same course. As the consanguine family became rarer and 
rarer as a real organization, the true rnatriarchate likewise be- 
canie more and more infrequent, and all tliat we have been able 
to grasp of it is scarcely more than its shadow. On the other 
band, the intangible bond of kinship continues to exist under 
51 later forma of organisation. And in this sphere, remote from 
real life, the mother still rules. But it is not the scepter winch 
characterizes her sway. She merely determines to Tvbom in the 
eame line it shall pass. Where authority and rank of whaUoet^er 
sort are inherited, it is through the mother alone. Husbands and 
fathers may belong to different dans or tribes^ but they can not 
w'in their oEspring for their own group. The child still betongg 
to that of its mother. Hence dc^ut and kinship are determined 
by her alone. 

This system still prevailed widely in North .America at the 
time of its discovery- On the southern Missisdppi^ for example, 
the rank and station of a man were determined by the family to 
which his mother belonged/^ The children of the Hudson Bay 
Indians *'are alw^ays distinguished by the name of the mother; 
and if a woman marries eeveral hu^bands^ and has issue by each 
of them, they arc all called after her/**^ Tribe and nationality 
likewise follow tlie mothcF eKclnsively. ^'If a Cayuga marriea a 
Delaware woman, for example, his children are Delawares . . ^ 
but if a Delaware miirries a Caj'uga woman, her children are 
Cayugas, and of her tribe of the Cayugaa. It is the same if she 
marries u Seneca.** 

In Africa, according to Naclitigah tlie same views of tribal 

** Coses of Tttfttrilifipjl dc^nt ore collected in Lubbock Origin e?/ 
taiion, pp- 151-7^ Suinner and Keller, Stance of SacKi]/^ ID, 
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membership have survh-'ed even ntider Mohammedan infliictLcei. 
and the Malays likewise calculate relatiodahip in thia way.” On 
the Tanga Islands the conquering tribe has formed itself into a 
noble ehiss^ and this nobility k Inherited only in the female 
linc.*^ Traces of thie condition cxkt throughout Polynesia. 
Among the ^laoris of New Zealaod rank is determined esclti- 
aively the mother. The same holds true of Western Auatraliai 
Tvhere the mmOp in addition to rank and tribe, folIow'S that of 
the mother.®^ 

There is plain evidence that even more highly ci'tdlked atecks 
only gradually outgrew thia conception of primitive man. An¬ 
cient authors testify that the LycianSj"® Xanthians,^^ and 
S2 criana all possessed the custom of taking the fainilj" name of 
the mother Grave inscriptions indicate the same practice among 
the Etruscans ” Among the earlier peoples of the norths the Pieta 
furnish an e 3 cainple of matrilineal descent.” This must also 
lo^cally be assumed wherever, with exogamy prevailing, only 
the marriage of chUdreu by the same mother ia prohibiteci This 
was the case in earliest times among the Hebrews and Athenians. 
In the story of Abraham and Sarah this coi^truction la clearly 
expressed.** Nahor apparently did not regard hie brother's 
daughter” nor Amram ills father^s sister^” ae blood relativeSp 
Tamaj* could w^ish to marry Amnon although they were both 
children of David, not, however, by the same mother.“^ Solou^a 
laws likewise permitted marriage with a sister on the father's 
Thus among the Semites aod Greeks of earliest timea 
there certainly existed the same copception of kinship as has 
remained the prevaJeot one among the Indians down to the 
present^ and it can only have been supplanted by a newer 
conception at a later period. 

We must take this opportunity to call attention to how un- 

** Wfliti, V, 141. 
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reliable tlie legends of a people are often shown to be, when 
tested hy facts such «& tlieee. We know that knowledge of the 
revolution in the condition of the familj*' existed in learned cirelea 
until the time of Sophocles, indeed of xVjriatotle, yet the people^ 
easily satis Bed by legendary’' accounts^ preserved so little histori¬ 
cal sense that they regarded the existing condition as the oldest 
and natural one, and any other as an axceplional aberratioo^ 
And because this happens not only in the present instance but 
very general !>% our example seems worthy of mention as a 
paradigm of the popular mode of ejsplaimtion. The metronymy of 
the Xanthians and Lycians wa^ familiar to the Greeks as a fact, 
but it seemed expLicatale to them only as a special honor ac¬ 
corded the sex, and nothing could be more natural tliati to look 
for its source in some special merit nf the women of those regions. 
It was then only necessary to suppose that m some episode in 
the histoiy of the laod> it did not matter what^ disaster had 
been averted by the meritorious actions of the women. The 
narrator wiis most certain to be believed if he started with what 
was already accepted and made a connection with the sphere of 
legend familiar to hb listeners, so that at least he would not have 
to introduce new characters. Per haps it was the merchant folk 
of Corinth who a^ertained the existence of these strange cus- 
tomSj so that the Corinthian hero Bellerophon, the son of 
Poseidon, became tlie point of departure for the story.*Pro¬ 
voked by the ingratitude of the Xanthians, he made them feel the 
avenging might of his father, who sent a salt dew^ to ruin the land. 
Then the women alone were able to mollify Belleropbon with 
53 their pleadings. '“Hence there wa?i a law among the Xanthians 
that they should derive tlieif nanie$ in future, not from the 
fathers, but from the mothers.'' But now' the same phenomenon 
in far-sw'ay Lycia entered tlie Greek horiaorij and again the same 
nuxte of eX]ilanation waa applied tn it^ Legend already knew 
of Bellerophou in cotiueclion with the honor accorded the Xan- 
thian w omen, and it was only necessary to find a motive for his 
going to Lycia also—a piratical exjieditbn, an A mason cam¬ 
paign. Thus the w^hole legend w^as obriously constructed to ex¬ 
plain a fact w"hich was already utterly misundetatood. Now 

l^^nd? arc piven in delail in Bachofoji, pp. 2ff. 
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when PJutnrch caJIs even this legend a ‘'ven’ old in>-th,” we are 
warned thereby against overestimating the age of such myths. 
Their profit to us is limited, as a rule, to proving the existence 
of w'hat they arc try'ii>g explain. In the present case it is the 
fad tliat the idea of matrilineal descent still existed among the 
Xanthians and Lycians at a tune when it was no longer under¬ 
stood at alt by most of the Greeks. 

Tiie area of distribution of motlicr-right is still further in- 
crcascc] by the inclusion of the a^TincuIate and nephew-right. 
These arc implicit in the idea of matrilineal descent, so that 
where we encounter traces of them without any other evidences 
of the latter, the existence of the latter must nevertheless be 
unreservedly assumed. AUhougb resting absolutely on mother- 
right, the A't'unculate nevertheless also leads over to, and forms 
a connection with, the orgnnization of the men. 

The development of different types of association was, as we 
have already seen, a natural necessity. It was caused primarily 
by economic needs and the differenliation of the food-quest 
according to the different aptitudes of the sexes. With ad¬ 
vances in the two economic spheres, each necessarily came to 
feel the need of a more systematic supen'ision. The associations 
of both sexes developed into organiecd groups under unified 
leadership. Tbe female and male organizations became further 
differentiated by the manner in which they created this leader¬ 
ship. The former simply clung to the principle of the primitive 
family, and the nature of its economic pursuits permitted that 
type of leadership. This, however, became Itaa and less true iu 
the case of the male organization, the more its economic technic 
improved. It was not possible to leave the conduct of the chase 
to tbe maternal head of the family in the same way that super¬ 
vision over the gathering of vegetable foods and the keeping of 
54 fire devolved upon her. TJius there made its appearance here 
another principle of leadership, which the Greeks called 
"tyranny'' in sharp distinction to patriarchal authority.”" Only 
in this sense could they have spoken of a ty-ranny among the 
Troglodytes. It is to be regretted that tlie term has been rendered 
unavailable for iis by a misleading subordinate concept, for we 
possess no diatinctive word for a type of authority which is 
rooted, not in the ideas of blood relationship, but in the concep- 

»*" See above, pp. 213-H. 
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tioD of the purpose of an organization. Originiilly tliis authority 
waf coDfioed in time and scope to its primary purpose of leader¬ 
ship in the men's organization for hunting and warfare. Gradu¬ 
ally, however^ ttie two principles entered into coenbination in 
various ways. 

A sort of male protective ofEce, which already combined in 
itself both principles, served aa a transition. While the idea of 
the duty of thjs office was created by the blDod bond;^ not unin¬ 
fluenced by cult ideas^ it was fundamentally the economic differ¬ 
entiation of the sexes that made the man mote capable of 
Ailing it. .411 progress in proficiency with weapons lay in the 
man's economic sphere^ but in a conflict mth people equally 
armed the mao alone could furnish adequate protection for the 
women and ebildren. * 

Although this protective function wag necessarily called forth 
by the fact that blood relatives bved together, and hy i:epeatcd 
exercise became established as a legal relation, it found its 
highest aanction in a series of ideas associated with the earliest 
conception of the soul in connection with cannibalistic practices. 
\Vc shall examine this series of ideas more closely in the history 
of blood revenge. Here the duty of blood revenge will servo only 
to indicate the path followed in general by the duty of protec¬ 
tion, In exogamous marriage the husband is not the bom 
avenger of the blood of his wife, for he is not of her blood.^®^ The 
obUgatinii re$ts 00 her blood relativea. Likewise the duty of 
protection in general arises without reference to the marital 
union with a man of different stock. In this union, community 
of household I fire, and water are stressed practically to the ex- 
olusian of the husband's duty of protection, even though the man 
residing in the fanxily of the woman must naturally be counted 
atnong the defenders of her hmiee. The w'oman^a uterine brother, 
on the other hand, is her nearest blood relative and therefore her 
natural protector. 

An older brother may also be the natural protector of a 
55 younger brother if the difference in age ig great cnouglh 
Consequently a number of ^-sterns of consanguinity among 

wife wm not included in blood r^veo^. Her relation lo her hua- 
b&nJ WM not one of 'blood-' It wm inatitutional. Therefore it wm not 
wo strong M the tie of siatcr to brothef by the mma mother** (SuniDcr 
Folkw^ptf p. 4f)6). (Ed.^ ' 
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ssivnge tribes possess tanna to cllBtiiigiiifih tlie order of birth.'** 
As a however, a man can not for a ves:^' onturat reasoa 
stand in the relation of protector or instructor U) another in the 
same age-grade. The natural guardian of a youth is rather to be 
sought in the nest higher generation, and there hie nearest male 
relative is his tnother'a uterine brother. This special position of 
the neatest male relative led, as soon as the primitive fan^y 
began to disintegrate, to the introduction of a distinguishing 
term for it in savage systemB of consanguinity. The mother’s 
brother, because of his special relation to his sister & child, was 
distinguished from the general group of "fathers” and given a 
special name which we render as "uncle.^’ Out of eighteen sys¬ 
tems compiled by Lubbock after Morgan, only two, those of 
the Hawaiian and Kingsmill Islanders, have retained the general 
term “father” for the mother's brother. They still recall vividly 
the undiBciiminating equality within the old consanguine fanuiy 
and have as yet yielded no ground to differentiated foresight. 
On the other hand, only four of these systems have introduced a 
similar distinctive name, "aunt," for the mother’s sister. There' 
was DO similar motive for distinguishing her from the rest of the 
“mothers.” 

Countless proofs of the intimate relation between uncle and 
nephew, however, arc found among all races. This striking una¬ 
nimity among the most unrelated tribes has, nevertheless, no 
other basis than the logic of the matter. As long as no kinship 
ia recognised between a child and its proereator, its maternal 
uncle is in fact its nearest male relative in tbe geacration of 
“fathers." 

When, therefore, the protective function ia to be transmitted 
from an older generation to n younger, the nephew will succeed 
the uncle as his next of kin. From this point of T.'iew the a^im- 
cubic mav Iw termed “Dcphcw-right.” We here approach a sort 
of right of inheritance—within the limits of the prevailing ideas 
of propertv. ConEequcntly wc meet it as a permanent relation 
M even in civilisations which have already sloughed off other 
vestiges of mother-rij^it. Survivals of nephew—right indicate un¬ 
mistakably that even the Germans and Slavs must have been 
oi^niicd on the basis of mother-right not very long before 
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thsir contact tvitb cIassichI civlliziitiDn, and this entirely agrees 
tvith ancient reports about the Scythians and Sarmatians. 

Concerning the position of the brother toward the sister we 
shall confine ourselves to a few cases. Straboreporta as a 
curiosity that among the southern Arabians with their primitive 
form of the family the brother occupied a position of hottor with 
rofercnce to his sister's children. Earlier authors show ua that 
tliis conception was likewise once current among both the Per¬ 
sians and the Greeks. Tlie sister esteemed her brother higher 
tlian her husband because of the bond of blood and because of hia 
relation of protection over her children. Herodotus ’*• has illus¬ 
trated this in the anecdote of the wife of Intaphemca. Of her 
kinsmen who w’cre eoademned to death, Darius promised to 
liberate the one of lier choice. She chose neither lier husband 
nor her child but her brother, because he alone could not be 
replaced. The tragic factor in the Antigotie of Sophocles is 
ba^ on tills same idea of the intimacy of the fraternal bond, 
which alone warrants the supreme sacribce. 

Among the Slavs a suggestion of the old authority of the 
brother over hia sister has survived, especially in the circum- 
atancea attending a wedding. Thus among the South Slavs it is 
significantly the brother who guards the bride in her ehaniber 
and permits tlic dever to enter only after the latter has paid 
him a sum of money.'^* The brother's protective duty likewise 
lives on in the legends and folk songs of the South Slavs. The 

maiden warns her captor only of her brothers and cousins_ 

there is no mention of her father. Only upon her brothers and 
cousins falls the duty of revenge ftw her abduction. Similar 
survivals arc found among the Germanic peoples. Thus the old 
Gottlaad law obliges the brother to provide for the marriage 
of bis 


A survey of the distribution of nephew-right shows that only a 
few dvilued peoples have risen above this last remnant of 
mother-right, and many of them only within historical times.*** 
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It can be ea'n\ in general that it still prevails practically irithout 
exception ansosg the darker races. In Africa it is still in full 
bloom. On the Loango coast princesses give birth to princes 
even though they are married to proletarians, while princes 
beget only commoDors since they can not marry princesses of 
their own stock on account of exogatnous neetrictions.^^* Con¬ 
sequently nephe'v-rigiit prevails in foil force. In Angola it 
extends witli ail logical consistency to every sort of inheritance.^* 
From the husband of a woman her children receive nothing 
excejit what he sees fit to give tlicm during his lifetime, and 
accordingly he can be 'counted as their “father'^ only in the 
sense of the primitive family. He has no power over his son, 
who in the event of the dissolution of the marriage union al¬ 
ways follows his mother. But the boy can not escape the pa¬ 
ternal authority of his mother's brother, whom he addresses as 
taU (father}. 

Battel found the town of Longo "governed by four chiefs, 
who are sons of the king's sisters; for the king's sons never 
come to he kings.” Caillifi found the same condition among 
certain tribes of Central Africa, where, althougii the authoritj 
always remained in the same family, it was transmitted, never 
from father to son, but from the ruling prince to his nephew. 
Tile Banvai elect their chief but choose by preference the son 
of the dMeased chief’s Bister.^** On the Congo hereditary suc¬ 
cession in the female line prevails.”* Among tlm Bangalas in 
South Africa Livingstone found the protective power of the 
uncle in tlie process of transition to a property right; the unde 
“often sells his nephews to pay his debts.” Among the Wamoima 
the sister's son is given preference over the own son in the matter 
of inheritance, as the obser^'er inesactiy reports,*** for what we 
regard as the "own'* son is to their way of thinking onl} the son 
of the wife. Tlie husband's Wood ties exteod through his mother 
to his sister and her children only. His brothers childreo are 
unrelated to him for the same reason. This condition also extends 
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to the Nubian tribes.”' Similarly the Ethiopians were known by 
the anrients to hoJd their sisters in Ijigh honor. “The kin^ 
58 transmit their sovereignty, not to their own, but to their sister's 
children.” 

This ancieiit condition extends from Madagascar cm the one 
hand to the Berbers on the other*”' Indeed, if we may rely here 
on Brugsch,'“ it fortned the very pillars of the Egyptian state, 
which was the first to rise from prehistory into historical life 
and which far surpassed its astonished contemporaries in the 
magnitude of its new forms of organkatioiL The Egyptian state 
was composed of a considerable number of district unions or 
nomes. Under the later empire these formerly independent 
provinces formed the administrative districts of the country, and 
their former heads became hereditary officials. In these petty 
states, which were older than the large state, the older condi¬ 
tion, under which they had doubtless been formed, was still pre- 
scrv'ed, and the office of nomarch, so far as it was hereditary, 
was transmitted, not from father to son, but "according to old 
Egyptian law from the father to the oldest nephew on the 
mother’s side.” 

Nephew-right is also widespread among the darker races of 
Asia. Among the Khasls of Assam Bastian found, as it were, a 
monumental representation of the avunculate; families were 
arranged according to this principle even tn the cemeteries. The 
gravestone of the maternal uncle formed the center around which 
those of the other members were grouped. The same situation 
prevails among the neighboring peoples. Among the Bantar, for 
example, the property of a man does not descend to bis own 
chi I drcD—indeed according to the matrilin eal idea he has none— 
but to those of bis sister.'” Latham **• reports the same thing of 
the Nairs with the added observation that no father knovrs his 
own son and no son, his father, a statement which, when cor¬ 
rectly interpreted, means that the concepts of paternity and 
paternal filiation in our sense are utterly unknown. In Malabar 
property is transmitted exclusively through females only, and 
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the BAtnc lonn of ioheritance obteins in Ttevancore among ell 
except two castes.*^ 

The chicfshlp among the Battak of Sumatra is transtnitted 
according to ncpliew^right, and with respect to inberitance the 
Same bolds true among the Malays of the island-*“ Srmilar 
59 reports come from certain South Sea Islands.*** Hence we can 
Bay of the darker races in general that, in so far as they have 
advanced from the conditions of the primitive family to a pro¬ 
tective relationship, they have all lived under the avunculate in 
historical times. 

There is abundant evidence that the same has also been 
case with respect to the red race of America. In North America 
"the relationship of uncle in Indian society is in several par¬ 
ticulars more important than any other, from the authority with 
which he ia invested over his nephews and nieces. He is prac¬ 
tically rather more the head of bis siaterh family than his 
sister’s husband. .Among the Chnetas, for example, if a boy ia 
to be placed at school his uncle instead of bis father takea 
him to the miaaion and makes the arraneements.” *•* Among the 
Indiana of Haiti the authority passed to the sister's children.’” 

Even in the ciidlized state of Mexico the emperor s successor 
was chosen, first from among his brothers and then from among 
his nephews but not from his children,’" a sufficiently clear 
indication that here as in Egypt the early political organisation 
was established independently of father-right. Hence it is an 
absolutely false generalisation to derive ail political organisa- 
tioDB from patriarchal authority as either genetic developments 
or mutations. On the contrary, most forms of orgaai^i^tlon among 
the darker races reach back to the principles of mother-right, 
and only exceptionally do later forms rise above them. The 
yellow race aeema to occupy an intermediate position in thia 
respect, while with the white race the opposite is obviously the 
case. Organisations based on father-right appear in the majority. 
But the numerous exceptions shoa' that they are the product of 
social adv'ancca in historical times. 
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If now we put the question why, on tho level of organization 
attained by the American Indians, the true father in our sense 
did not gradually eneroacb on the protective relation of the 
Vincie and supplant him, the answer docs not seem difficult 
under the circumstances. That pnpukr physioloEy had not yet 
recognized the genetic bond between father and child is, to be 
80 sure, always important, but it can not have been decisive by 
and of iuclf, for even without knowledge of such a bond it might 
be expected that the woman would have included the protection 
of her children among the marriage stipulations. Indeed we must 
be astonished that this very {mint of male protection for wonaan 
and child was not the first stipulation of all. Instead of this, 
however, everything alw'ays centered on the sliarc in the house- 
Imld and the contribution to it. But tliis is quite comprehensible 
in view of the condition prevailing among the Indians. As long 
ns the man attached himself to the house of the woman under 
undisturbed mother-riglit, instead of establishing a new one 
through her, the woman had absolutely no occasion to leave the 
protection of her uncle even as a mere niattcr of space. 

But even when these large households dissolved and “pair 
marriage” got the upper Land, the outstanding characteristic 
of these alliances was their instability. They were not established 
for permanency; one man did not suffice the woman for life, nor 
one woman the man. This insecurity and impermanence is un¬ 
doubtedly t!ie natural reason why the protective power of the 
blood relatives, and especially that of the uncle, could not be 
dispensed with or supplanted by that of the husband. Compared 
with the indestructible bond of common blood, the maritfll tie 
was at first only a gossamer thread, and upon such the mother 
did not wish the fate of her children to depend. 

If we follow this idea a bit farther, a few* of the more essential 
eonditions for tlie revolution are revealed. Among the various 
circumstances which could have contributed to make the marriage 
alliance more permanent, tluee seem of especial moment. In tiic 
first place, the motive for changing wives vrould be diminbbed 
if the nursing ijcriod were shortened by an advance in the technic 
of infant nourisliment. The most important advance of tins sort, 

>TidyKDikn" w ‘'pairing family" of Morgan Ung^ni 
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the of anmial milk^ however^ unknon^n to the Americaii 
race. 

A second way of chainmg the nmn permanently to the home 
lay in a sirengthcning of the feronle economic sphere by the 
acquisition of a more constant food supply. A lionscbold in which 
the stores aeeumulated by the women frequently dwindled away^ 
as was inevitable when the gathering of plant foods depended on 
chance, offered the men no permartent point of attraction^ for 
participation in the rcsen'es of the female household conEtituted, 
as we have seen^ an essential part of the marriage stipulations- 
Woman was unable thus to strengtlien her economy until she 
acquired agriculture. This prerequisite, howeverp existed fay no 
means universally in America. 

61 The home could be invested with ttability in a third way, 
if the economic sphere of the man advanced beyond casual 
chance to permanent security. In this case the woman will neces¬ 
sarily become a subordinate member of the household^ hut even 
this relation of subservience will by the nature of tine case lead 
to greater stability. But the Indian race did not advance to the 
domestication of cattle. Howeverp the steady productiveness of 
the chase approached such a condition over wide areas, and to 
this extent the man attained the goal of becoming master of the 
woman. 

In contrast to thie, the Semitic representatives of the white 
race were already cattle raisers at their first appearance in 
hietoiy'j and their domestic organization had been transformed 
accordingly. But just as the office of the Hebrew* queen-mother 
suri'ived from the earlier form of organization! so also a sug- 
gcEtion of tlie importance of the maternal uncle has perei^ed 
among the Arabs and Jews at least in popular opinion. Accord¬ 
ing to Coni-ul Wetzstdn.^** the Arabs still believe that at least 
all the nienial qualities of man^ indeed his mind and character 
in general, are inherited, not from father to eon, but from 
nmtcmal uncle to nephew,^* ^ A large number of Arabic proverbs 
and folkways give expression to this ancient conception. It still 
survives today among the Jews in impular notionB, according 
to w*ell-itiformed witnesses. An old rabbinical Biblical tommentu- 

Ifl iOn Addresa befem ib^ AnihTopologtJsche GMtIhchalt in BcrliD, Oc¬ 
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tor found an intimation of it even in the Bible in the fact that 
the brother of Aaron's wife is mentioned as well as her fatlier.*" 
Therefore ever^' one should be warned in chociaing a wife to 
inquire about her brother^ since his mental qualities will re- 
appear in the children. 

Among the more northem peoples of the white race the old 
condition is represented among the Celtic tribes. .Among the Piets 
the throne until the end of the Eighth Century was always filled 
by nephew-right.”* According to Tacitus, the Gennans at the 
beginning of our eta were in the process of transition from the 
old to the new conditioo. The latter doubtless prevailed more 
rapidly than would otherwise have happened due to the accelerat¬ 
ing influence of the Romans. Not only imitation but also the 
62 organized military life must have contributed to produce this 
revolution. It probablj' spread from west to east and from south 
to north according to the degree of contact with the Romans. 
In the extreme east Tacitus still knew of peoples organized ac¬ 
cording to mother-right. On the coast of the Baltic a cult of a 
di-vine tribal ancestress atill prevailed and constituted the state 
cult. Within the Roman horizon, however, the Germans were 
swayed by paternal authority, and the son succeeded his father 
in office and property. Only we must add to this statement of 
Tacitus the fact that, even according to much later sources, by 
no means the entire property of the house belonged to the father, 
to be transmitted through bim to his children. In contrast to 
this condition was the phenomenon, so surprising to Taeilua,'** 
that tJic authority of the uncle over the children of a woman was 
just us great as that of the father, and that certain of the 
Germans even considered the bond of blood between untie and 
nephew as the closer and more sacred, and that they acted on this 
principle in levying hostages. Thus nephew-right etiU actually 
existed among at least a few tribes. 

The transition from nephew-right to patrilineal succesrion 
and inheritance could scarcely have taken place without con¬ 
fusion apd conflict. In such a transitional period it might have 
been of great interest to certain circles to prevent the outbreak 
of Etnigglea over the succession. Herein doubtless lies the key 
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63 to the understanding of the peeuli&t tradition of brother and 
sister mamflges in many princeijr housee,^^^ Familiar inetatices 
are furnished by the laeaa of ancient Peru and the royal house 
of Madagascar/^* The by making his sister hia chief wifep 
united in one person the ctalms to the throne of hi? and hi? 
nephew, 

I’he development of tlie family orga nidation under mother- 
rightj as wa have thus far pursued it* consiata in the gradual 
approach and mutually advaptageous union of two forma of 
economy^ originally distiupibbed by the divergent modes of 
livelihood of the two sezces. How far they approached, or joined 
forces, or even merged in one another^ necessarily depended pri¬ 
marily on local conditions of existence and the stage of technic 
attained in tlie food-quesL The various stages of orgauization 
reached in different regions will thus shed light on the period 
of mother-right and must therefore engage our attention here 
in brief. 

The domestic adjustment w^hich we found among the North 
American Indians may be regarded as the normal one for In¬ 
cipient agriculture on the one aide and developed hunting on 
the other. But loose as the union between the two ecopomic 
spheres was among the Indians, it was far looser in Polynesia. 
There the supply of animals and the yield from hunting were 
exceptionally meager. Doubtless this is the reason why the rare 
morsels of ’tvarm-blooded meat did not become an object of the 
marriage stipulations. Tiie men did not condescend to share this 
superior food wdth the women^ especially dnen the common 
hearth and shelter were valued less highly iu that climate than 
in others. On account of their rarityj certain products of the 
economic actirity of the men were not furnished by them in the 
household of the women. In the Hawaiian and Tonga Islands 
these were birds, tortoisea, and certain rare fishes^ which the 
men alone caught^ the flesh of the pig, which they raised for 
tbemselvea, and, in the plant world, the eoeonut. These food 
products were reserved for tliic men alone and tabooed to the 
women. The contribution of the men to the common household 

numemtiB of or dynastic bcest arts oolketed in 
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was liniitcfi to those vegetables and small animats ■vfhich were not 
excluried from tLe economie activity of the women. The fatten¬ 
ing of tilt dog also belonged to this common sphere. Interchange 
was confined to this "common food," and in k-peping with its 
insignificance marriage unions xvere extremely loose. 

It was certainty primarily the fact that the men clung jealously 
to their food, while the taboo made it unavailable to the women 
under all circumstances, that prevented the merging of the 
6' kitchen economy of the two sexes. The men and women always 
cooked and ate separately, and the custom of social meals re¬ 
mained entirely unknown. Only tlie rest of the household^he 
common hut, the clothing prepared by the woman, and the pro¬ 
vision of the *‘common food"—could constitute objects of the 
marringe agreement.’” In Tahiti there are even said to have 
been si>eclal huts for the women near the houses of the men, so 
that the burden of service fell very unequally on the women 
without any adequate recompense. It is certainly significant in 
this connection that the entire female sex was regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the subject race. 

Sepnrate households for the two sexes also existed in the Fiji 
Islands until missionary times, and the married men and the 
youtli? slept in different certain parts of New Guinea 

there still exist huge long houses which shelter all the separate 
failles of a tribe in compartments partitioned off on both 
eidca of a corridor w*hich is the common ground of all.’^* The 
msrriageabte but still unmarried youths, however, have separate 
Bleeping quarters together. In many regions the public boildineH 
arc used for this purpose, especially tliose erected for cull pur¬ 
poses, xModesty can not have been the motive which first called 
fortli this custom of separate bachelor houses among these 
savages. They are more likely the remnants of the former sepa¬ 
rate housetioid of the men, which shriveled to this condition from 
the fact that the married men entered the tribal huts, which 
must originally have been under matomal authority, and after¬ 
wards seised control in them. 

Africa has also preserved remnants of a aimilar organization. 
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in many parts of that continent the life of the men is centered 
and largely spent in a sort of clubhousep which the women enter 
only in order to bring them food. Close at hand are speeml 
quarters for the irornen. Men's houses of this kind have fre¬ 
quently" been found by travelers in East Africa. They reappear 
in West Africa as ‘"palaver houses/^ Their use indicates that they 
represent the germ both of public houses and imiB and of assem¬ 
bly halls and town halls. Indeed tiie two were still combined in 
the medieval cities of Germany. In East Africa these houses are 
hourly full of pom be drinkers, who perform here the men's 
share of the organized labor and foresight in the form of “public 
affairs" and receive in return the popular cereal drink produced 
by the women in their economic sphere. 

Ancient India also possessed such palaver houses. In the 
65 Rig-Vedfl they bear the name They were not only places 

of assembly but also drinking and gaming houses. Naclitigal 
met traces of separate men's associations and distinct women^a 
establishments south of Bomu. Tbe same pricciple is illustrated 
by the club organisation in the Pclcw Islands.^"** In the Kamerun 
re^oQ^ although the different huts of a household form a unit, 
the but of the husband is still distinct from that of the i^dves 
and children.*®* 

Separate households for men and women must also have 
existed among the ancient Macedonians, according to w^bat 
Herodotus relates of them^ and indeed the domestic life of 
the Greeks themselves show's a number of survivaU of a similar 
nature. Although the organic principle of mother-right was still 
preserved among the Lydan^ at the time of Herodotus, it had 
been overthrow^ among tbe neighboring Carians of Miletus by 
the conquering Ionian colonists. However^ one remnant had sur¬ 
vived^ tbe separate meals of the men and women. The Carian 
women followed the principle that “none should ever dt at meat 
with her husband/^ and legend, in the maoner described above,, 
attempted to find a motive for this in historical events. The circle 
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in which the woman took her ineab was naturalljr that of the old 
family household composed of the female relatives and children. 
For the women ol different houses to eat together was still 
unheard of.“* 

On the other hand, the African men met in their special 
organization for social meals. From this developed the principle 
of the "sTBsitia" or men’s mess, which is also found among the 
Greeks, the Dorian stock in particular remaining closer to the 
old tradition than the Ionian. This custom, according to which 
the men dined in common with women excluded, existed in Crete 
and lasted until very late in Sparta.’" In Crete its institution 
was attributed to tlie laws of Minos, and xu Sparta to those of 
66 Lycufgus, although as a survival of the old household constitn- 
tion it manifestly could not have been introduced by any law, 
but at the most kept in existence by such. In Megara the men's 
mess still continued at the time of Theognis, while it was 
abolished in Corinth by Periander."® It must formerly, how¬ 
ever, liave enjoyed a wider disEemination among the Gneeka, for, 
according to Aristotle,’*® it had even spread with the Greek 
colonists to lower Italy. 

But even more widely preserved than these external life usa^s 
is the germ of the matter, the source of the entire combined organ- 
iration, namely, the dual sphere of human economic activity 
tt'ith ita exactly defined distribution between the sexes.^®’ This 
diiidsion of labor continues fundamentally today, although it is 
beginning to make itself felt as an inconvenient raatrktion. The 
bars have been raised here and there, but they fall down again 
in the old way as soon as woman enters the more desirable 
vocations. Since the first differentiation of human labor accord¬ 
ing to sex, not free will but natural necessity has been at work 
in this sphere. Wc are living in a civilized age in which liberated 
reason is beginning to become the dominant factor, and wc 
accordingly break down the barriers in all places where reason 
shows it to be possible. The case is otherwise among peoples on 
a lower stage. There tradition is the law of action, and there 
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also we find the spheres of activity of the two sexes most rigidly 
differentiated. 

Examples and proofs are to be found everywhere. Amoog the 
Kaffirs the division is strict. The man is the hunter, cattle thief, 
and cattle breeder, and his pride therein is such that the woman 
may not even approach his economic sphere. The woman, on 
the other hand, is the exclusive agriculturalist, and the same 
pride keeps the man from mingling in this despised occupation. 
Among the neighboring Bushmen this distlnctiou is Jess marked 
to the extent that, with his lack of agrictilture and cattle tais- 
ing, differentiation in the care for life has been retarded. 

Among the Greenlandets, aside perhaps from the collecting of 
shclldsh, tiie food-Quest devolves almost entirely on the mam 
Because of this and because vegetable food is not obtainabie, 
67' one might expect to find a lack of demarcation. This is not the 
case, however, for the reasoa that greater foresight must be em¬ 
ployed upoD clothing, shelter, and food preparation on account 
of the climate. The cleavage is traditional and extremely sharp. 
Only the actual catching of animals, involving some danger and 
some technical skill, falls to the sliare of the mam All prepara¬ 
tion of food, shelter, and clothing falls into the economic sphere 
of the woman, who still exercises a sort of authority over her 
married son and his wife and children. 

The details of this division of labor show US in what provisions 
the marriage compact of these people consists. The food, as soon 
as it is caught on the harpoon, becomes the absolute properly of 
the wife. Only the highly esteemied blubber of the seal is retained 
by the nmn, and the wmman no more participates in it than doee 
the Tahitian woman in the tabooed animals of the men. The 
description of these conditions by Cranz is strikingly like that 
of Loskicl with reference to the Indians.*** The fof]d supplies 
belong in principle to the woman. She can administer them as 
she pleases without protest from the man, and even feast on them 
in his absence if she wishes. 

Therefore the man’s work is done when he has caught the 
animal. .4s soon as this is accomplished, he will not stir a hand 
ftirther; "it would he s disgrace for him even to drag the seal 
out of the water onto the land," The womeu do this, and "they 
slaughter, cook, dress the skins, and make them into clothes, 

p, 1^, above, pp, 232^. {Ed.} 
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and boots.^' Furthennore, the construction and mainte¬ 
nance of the dwelling fall into their sphere of labor. “They build 
SLud reiiair the houses and tents entirely by themselves except 
that they leave the woodwork to the men to construct; and 
et*en when they tiave to tarn,’ stones almost he^vy enough to 
break their backs the mea look cold-blcjodedly on/' Thug the 
economic spheres of the sexes are strictly separated. But they are 
coraplemcntarj', and the marriage union rests on cooperation 
between them, especially with respect to the 8upi?ort of the 
children, which is lightened thereby* 

Striking but natural is the similarity of conditions among 
the early Seaniiinnviims^ if one disregards the differences due tq 
the divergent mode of subsistence. As among the agricidtural 
Indians, the chief wife^ for she alone was an heiress of the rnlmg 
fiS mqibcrj hud preser\'ed a portion of her former eminence. To be 
^urCp ibe law' was based on a later principle of organization^ 
but it was administered only by the men as a political organiza- 
ticijQ^ Woman had no share in this organization, and at liome^ in 
her old sphere, she refused to let the law- curtail her authority. 

Xon$e legends often tell how men prominent in public life 
were ruled by their wives at home, and the Icelander^ Tiiorhaller,. 
asserted tliat this was customary in his houseJ*^ Publie opinion 
desired m the maternal head of the house the eteru and steadfast 
ctioracter to support her authority in a sphere that remained 
indi^puiably woman'^s despite all the laws created at the courts 
of the men. 

Strinnholm/'’* strikingly enotigl!!; characterizes this old Norse 
division of Labor in almo^i the ^ame w’ords as those u^ed by the 
missionaries with respect to the Eskimos and Indlfma. ‘*To pro¬ 
vide what was requisite for the needs of the house fell to the 
share of the husband, but to concern himself with the domestic 
management or even to interfere with it wore not considered 
worthy of the man.^* Tjie wife attended to *^thc preparation 
of the food and everything connected with it, the brewing and 
baking, the curing and slaughtering/' This bipartition extended 
even to the house and property. The house still had it^ special 
"men's door,^" which ^uggC5t5 an old segregstiDn of the sexca. 
The w^ife possessed her owu3 w'oman's property^ over w^hich the 
liufibnnfl had no voice. Bhe nssemhled it from the dowry which 
Thord HredtM U, 286. 
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she brought from her home and the gifts she received before 
iUid after her betrothal. It also included the morning gift^ which 
the groom gave her allegedly in return for her vir^ity. 

The seemingly complicated property relations witliin the early 
German family, as they are set forth in the 
rest on the same ancient foundation. The conditions of sub- 
sisteocep to be surOp had greatly changed. The spread of ci^dliEa- 
tjon liad put an end to nomadic cattle raising. In the lower classes 
tiie men were now forced to take a hand in the formerly deapised 
agriculture. In the families of knightly rank, howe^^er^ the rem¬ 
nants of cattle raising were amalgamated with agriculture, which 
w^as still under the contnoJ of the w'omen, wdiile the men in their 
ci\il and inilitarj' seiwdce siLll clung to a remnant of what had 
formerly been the cliief activity of their organkatiom The 
division of property in Jamiljes of this rank was still based on 
the old principle. 

Property in land and persottSp covered by the term “eatate/^ 
naturally be disregarded here, because it Tvas property of 
a later origin and was consequently held and inherited accord^ 
iug to a later principle. But with respect to the older forms of 
property, the early Genoan household was divided precisely like 
that of the Indians.^®^ One portion of this prot>erty, the Gewaet, 
served the male economic sphere and belonged exclusively tg the 
husband. A i^eeond, the Gemde, served the worn an sphere and 
belonged just as exclusively to the wife. A thirds the 
comprised tlJC products of both sphered and sert'ed both in com¬ 
mon. The first two groups retained their special modes of 
inlieritance, w^hile the third followed the principle of common 
property in this respect also. 

In the GewQGt or special property of the husband the “staff 
and shelP** of primitive times-, the charaeteristic personal posses¬ 
sions of the man which followed him even into the grave, had 
evolved in the course of time into a varied equipment, such as 
the life and acti\'iticB of a knight required. Besides the everyday 
clothing of the man, mentioned however only in a later manu¬ 
script, it consisted of his sword, armor, and personal steed, and a 
snuill traveling outfit including two dishes, a towel, a table- 
clotliT and a bedding roil These coBStituted the household of the 

Eepecially I 20, 22, 24. 

^*^See Vlnognidoir, Jtmprud^ncCf 1, 256. (Ed.) 
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husband^ over which he disposed during his hletime without 
protest from any one,^** and which after hi^ death parsed oidy to 
a man, ewa though all later property was inherited by another 
person. 

70 Independent of this was the household equipment or woman's 
Gerade. It was the property of the wife and was mherited cx- 
clurively withm the female kin. This property was assembled 
from the dowry brought by the wife from her materml house 
and the personal gifts she had received. Besides this Gerad^ 
prop^, it also included the morning gift from her husbandp 
representing all that the budding girl had once earned for her¬ 
self before marriage. This separate property originally com¬ 
prised only the objects appertaining to the separate economy 
of the woman. The mo^ iniporlanl; of these, as ethnography 
ghowSj were the but itself, the hearth utensils^ and all the in¬ 
struments of the female economic sphere, as well as the objects 
of ornament and clothing which the woman wore on her person. 
This same core, enlarged inth the passage of tune, may still 
actually bo seen in the Middle Agee^ 

The houscr or more accurately the separate dwelling on the 
family estate occupied by the single married couptei still be¬ 
longed to the wife according to early Saxon law. If her husband 
died, she might tear it down and, if she wished^ set it up again 
on the estate of her blood relatives. Nevertheless the house was 
at that time no longer * tent but a building of hewn timbers. 
As we saw among the Greenlanders, however, the working of 
wood was no longer woman’s affair. The ax was the weapon 
and tool of the man. ^loreovor, the German bride now came to 
live on the estate of her husband. Therefore he built the houee. 
But, since old tradition could regard it only as the property of 
the housewife, she now received it as the morning gift. 

Herds, w'hich had been the pride of the nomad, existed nn 
longer. The remnants of cattle raising had been incorporated 
wuth agriculture in the woman’s economic apberep Only the horse 
stilt lived in a aemi-wild state. Hence wild horses and studs 
were no more the concern of the woman than game. But farm 
horses, milch cows, gpats, find swine were Included with the 
house ill the uioming ^ft. From her own home the wife brought 
sheep, geese, and ducks. Furniture, cooking and brewing utensils, 
Sa{riy«nAp^0c^f h IQ^ 
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flax and yarn, table tuten, bedclotbes, female apparel, and 
jewelry completed the woman's hoiiaehold. 

The GevKid and Gerade conetituted the major part of the 
separate economic instruments of the husband and wife. The 
means of subsistence acquired with them, however, belonged to 
neither party alone but were enjoyed by both in common, pro* 
71 cisely as in the domestic economy of the Indians and Green¬ 
landers. Nevertheless, as is apparent from the objects thcmselvee, 
the labor of preparation fell to the share of the wife as mistress 
of the hearth. This common property was the Afuateil of German 
law, the store of food which was ordinarily renewed each year. 
Cereals and bread, malt and beer, other beverages, fruits, and 
vegetables, slaughtered catUe, and salted and smoked meat 
composed in the Middle Ages the principal part of the J/asfeil. 
The widow alone administered it until the thirtieth day after her 
husband’s death, since his soul did not quit the household until 
then. She then shared it equally with the heirs. 

Thus even here the eainc elements appear, and enter into the 
same combination, that created the first marriage organiiation 
on the stage of savagery. TtTien under these advanced conditions 
the woman stiU stands out bo clearly not merely as the manager 
but alao os the mistress of tlie fixed household, the genetic 
connection with the form of organiaation under mother-right 
is not to be Only the land itself, the most important 

instrument of her vocation, was not her property, because the 
concept of property in land did not arise until the later period 
of prevailing father-right. 


CKAPTER \'III 

MAN-RULE AND FATHER-RIGHT 


W Whether mao-mle and father-rigrlit are to be identified or 
dUtinguiitied depends on our interpretation of the term ‘'father," 
This word lias retained dox%Ti to the present day, at least outade 
the narroa' limits of our own culture area, a double sense 
founded on its history, and this alone explains a number of 
enigmatical phenomena and circumstances. The Russian manorial 
lord in recent times, and fonaerly also the Bohemian, was the 
“father" of the whole village eonuoutiity and ruled it with 
paternal authority in the older sense of the word. But this idea 
even then had had its history. Since "father” originally meant 
a man of the Iiieher generation in a human group united by the 
bond of blood, the fact of leadership and authority came to be 
associated with fatherhood, and the two concepts became eo 
closely identified that finally the mere fact of authority im- 
plied fatlierhcKKl. This conception of paternity had absolutely 
nothing to do with the idea of kinship through procreation, and 
after the development of exogamy it e^'en ceased to depend on 
rclationsliip through the mother. 

But the manorial lord was also “father” in another sense. From 
his marriage with an individual woman he stood especially close 
to her clilldren. Besides the authority which he exercised over 
them, he was connected with them by a double bond. On the 
74 one hand, the provisions of the marriage union guaranteed these 
"legitimate" children special advantages, and, on the other, 
popular physiology had come to recognise a natural relation 
between procreator and child. 

We must not, however, let ourselves be misled into assuming 
that this recognition brought about a rectification and complete 
revolution of conditions. The idea did not acquire such an in¬ 
fluence until a high level of civilisation had been reached. The 
right of succession to the paternal authority was dependent, 
not on the genetic relation to the father, hut on the nature of 
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the ttiEuriage union. Even under legally e^iabUshed polygyny it 
ifi exeluaivdy the agreement with tite chief wife which guarantees 
this imiwrtant right to her offspring. In Greece the recogrotion 
of paternity went to the extreme of ascribing the child to the 
father as exclusively as it had belonged to the mother according 
to the older conception,^ But this revolution in thouglit produced 
no corresponding reformation in social organiEation. The latter 
could he transfornaect only by accepting the new while present¬ 
ing the old. 

There must therefore have been a series of events which 
trangfomied Uic faniUy from within^ and these must not be 
imagined in the form of an atmihilating re volution. We should 
not confuse the pheuoincnu witliin tiie house with those outside, 
which followed as the effects of the former. The latter are known 
to political hi^tor}'- as a special category of atrugglea such as 
those traditionally preseiv^ed in the ntimerous Greek HAmaaon 
legends and in many stories of heroes/ We can not, however^ 
assume that the collapse of mother-right wa$ brought about 
by such etrugglea. They were fought for now prieea and new 
objects and were only a proximate consequence of the quiet 
and gradual development of an organization of a bter lype^ 

Mother-right was unable to expand its organization otbemiee 
than by natural increase. Matrimchal power must therefore have 
seemed weak in comparison to a larger organization, unless 
it relied on a male arm for support. Then, however, it was on 
75 the point of abdicating. The men, on the other hand, possessed 
an organization for a special external purpose and invented 
methods^ of binding even the alien to it by way either of a 
peace treaty or of subjection. The possession of such meana 
necessarily invited their use, and the tribes remaimng under 
mother-right must have been especially tempting objects, Wher¬ 
ever an organ izarion hegun to wax strong under fathcr-rigbtj 
it was ine\'itably impelled by its youthful consciousness of power 
to test itself in actual conflict, and thus a greater struggle 
the old order of things could appear to blaze forth, Hemcles in 
one of his forms has been preserved by Greek legend as a 
representative of this conflict. He w^as the misogynist, the 

*See Swmaer, Lubbock, Ori^rt oj p. 
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tvoman-hiitcr^ who uitdertook, as a |>enafaetioi 3 to the male 
to aauihiiate the hsi remnants of despicable woman-rulep to 
liberate all peoples from it>* 

In America, wbei^ among the great majority of tribes the 
emerging father-right rose on a par with the prevailing mother- 
right only in an emergency, it was precisely those few peoples 
who had adranoed farther, and they alone, who ever waged war 
the intentiDn and reetiEt of creating larger organizatione^ 
Tliese were the Aztecs of ancient Mexico and the Quichnas under 
the leadership of the Incas. Of the North American tribes, how¬ 
ever, only a few, under pressure from the whites, arrived at con¬ 
federations, and these, as we have seen, were organized on a 
matriarcha! model. The wars of these tribes did not create 
political organizations^ They were wapd over hunting dilutes 
or, most commonly of all^ to obtain revenge for injuries or 
aSronts, and their only result wag to oool the thirst for vengeance. 
Hence the exquisite cruelty of Indian warfare and the merciless 
treatment of captives. Such cruelty is the nEcessary character¬ 
istic of warfare which in most cases has no other object thj^n 
revenge. 

Although the Trojan War, at least from its description, 
strongly reminds one of an Indian war except that with a more 
advaoiced economy the motive of plunder U more prominent, 
the facts of history soon appear in a materially different light. 
The struggles of the Dorians in the Peloponnesus and the enter¬ 
prises of the Greeks on the coast of Asia Minor had as their 
object and result the establishment of orgamzations of a new 
type by cementing and amalgamating the tribal stranger, which 
76 mother-right could not accomplish. The new organisation pene¬ 
trated victoriously among the very peoples who had remained 
under mother-right, namely, the Lycians and Carisnsi and here 
as in Greece we find this important external cNr^nffict rcffccted 
in mythology'* A new dynasty of gods seized the supreme power 
in the HclIenJc world in a struggle with the Titans, the sons of a 
maternal divinity. The sons plunged into the abyss, but the 
mother wm assigned an honorable place even in the new 
hierarchy of younger gods. The father of gods and men, bowev^, 
remained the ruler* 

Where Indian mythology has a simikr fact to report, it do^ 

* Diodorus BibUoth^oa hiaioriooi lih 
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not show itself so lenient. Aceotding to the Chibchas, for ex¬ 
ample, Botehica the man and Iluj'thaca the woman once reigned 
side by side. That was at the time when men were still utterly 
savage. The w^oman was beautiful but infinitely wicked^ and she 
thwarted all the good that the man intended to dOp She was 
guilty of causing the river of the land, the present Rio Bogota, 
to flood the entire plateau, so that men in distress Kjught refuge 
on the mountains. Then Botchica banished the wicked fli^oman 
forever from the earthy opened a bed for the river, drained the 
laud, aud assembled the refugees to a life of civilization.^ As a 
matter of fact, only tiie later organisation couJd create such a 
civilization as those of Peru, Egj^pt, and Mesopotamia, requir¬ 
ing the assembly of a large population for joint and systematic 
labor. 

In a later historical epoch, settled citiliiation struggled for 
existence with uoniadism aud was able to find effectual protection 
only by extending its boundaries farther and farther into the 
enemy's territoiy'. Similarly in the age of which we speak the 
aurvwing mother-right argani^aticn must everyw‘‘here have 
challenged to conflict the later orgaaization which was striving 
upwards in its midst, so that the period was remembered in 
tradition as a heroic age of stirring strife. But the actual process 
can not have been aa stormy as these consequences of it. 

The evolution was completed earlier in some places than in 
others, even within the same race, so that sometdmes centunea 
and even thousands of years intervened, and this ciicumstance 
constituted an important cause of differentiation and exerted 
a creative influence on human history. Just as the revoliitioii 
took place at different times under different cultural conditions, 
so also its causes were not everywhere the same. We have already 
encountered a number of factors which could gradually have 
brought about a change^ and we may review the most important 
of them again in this connection- 

The danger to the independence of female authority which 
we last encountered lay in the development of a protective 
77 relation based on the differentiation of the in their eco¬ 
nomic activities. Every relation of protection, however, tends 
to become a relation of mastery as soon aa the differentiation 
has become sufficient Sy great that the protection becomes indis- 

* MDHer, UrreH^nen, p. 43^- 
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p^^n^bk. Thus the warlike Bi^doum tribes stand in a protective 
relation to their dcfensekss agricultural neighborap but this pro¬ 
tectorate baa developed everj'where into the most brutal domiria- 
tioQ.^ We must Itte^^'ise expect to find this same process repeated 
on a smaller scale within the matriarchal family a$ soon as the 
need of protection lias for any reason become sufficiently great. 

When once the Candace of the Ethiopians bad to organise the 
men for her protection and intrust their leadersliip to a man, the 
necessity for such warlike preparedness needed only to last long 
enough, to make the military leader the actual ruler of the 
people. Then if this office were filled habitually by one of the 
SODS of the queen-mother, there would develop the form of 
government, still represented in Central Africa and indicated, 
at least by survivals, among the early Hindus, where a iriati ap¬ 
pears as the ruler in external affairs and in tiie most important 
internal mattery, while behind hmi a queen-mother occupies only 
a place of honor* 

Whut took place here on a large scale must have been re¬ 
peated on a small scale in the family. The natural protective 
relation of tlw brother to hh sister and her children passed over 
into a relation of authority and dominioti, how^ever this might 
afterwards be fitted into a developing legal system, for fiuch 
sj'stems only follow' the facts. Family groups were formed under 
a paternal bead, although he was not yet necessarily the physical 
father. But although a man ruled, he nevertheless did so only by 
virtue of bis blood relationship to tlie mother, from wbom bis 
authority waa derived and through w'boin it was tranemittedH 
These twro form^ of man-rule,^ therefore, did not yet signify any 
breach with mother-right in principle. On the contraiy^ they 
were still based upon it. 

Both these fottns are characteriatic of the stage represented by 
the dan organization of the North American Indiana. The clan 
apparently developed from the old joint family by the single 
married couples' separating as to residence while retaining their 
old familial unity. By “clan^* we understand here what Morgan ^ 
78 called the **gens"- with reference to the Iroquois. Several such clans 
form the tribe*'* We must regard the tribe here as the contmua- 

4 Sre Sumner, pp. 363-4. (Ed.l 
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tion of the oltl primitive family, which had m tU time dissolved 
into exogamous gmupSi JoLdi or punaluao families^ whose boos 
thereafter sought tlieir wives outside their group among the other 
clans. But the old joint family, now dissolved into pair marriageSt 
does not completely {^oine]de in membership witli the clan. The 
latter is rather ooly the core of the formerp united by kinship in 
the female line. Not until tiie in-marrying men of other clans 
are included in thk core and the out^maming men are excluded, 
does a concrete group corrcspondiiig in membership to the joint 
family result. 

Now it seems eharacteriatic of the cultural stage of North 
America that the joint family did not develop into an orgauka- 
tion under a male head on the order of the South Slav hoii^e 
community. The marriage alliancep the economic union of mem¬ 
bers of different cUms. was regarded as so loose and unimportant 
tbat only the clan itself^ the core held together by matrilineal 
descent, i>ossessed a collective organization as a familial body* 
Hence the first attempts at man-rule could appear here only in 
the clan, Tlie^e conditions are absolutely alien to everything 
which is commonly regarded as the foundation of the faimiy 
with uSp who always start with marriage. With the Indians, on 
the contrary, ilie marriage institution etill of very slight 
importance in comparison with the vigorous remnants of the old 
consanguine family. Even if wc follow^ Morgan farther and 
admit the establishment of punaluan families, it nevertheless 
left behind no recognisable positive results. Its sole effect was 
to dissolve the old undifferentiated primitive family into a num¬ 
ber of subsidiary groups, the core of each of which then formed 
a clan. 

The Seneca tribe of the Iroquois, for example, was composed 
of eight clans, which were named after the wolf, bcarj turtle, 
beaver, deer, snipe, heron, and hawk.* A son of the Wolf could 
unite his household only with a daughter of one of the other 
seven clans. But no matter wliether he entered the house of the 
woman or brought her to his^ all the children of the marriage 
belonged to the clan of the w^ife, while the husband still remained 
a member of his own clam This arrangement found expreesiem 
even in death. The wife nod children were not buried by the 
side of the huisband and father, but each was interred in the 

♦NfgrKPa, And^ni Socitty, p, 70. (Ed.) 
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burial place set aside for his clan,* Aad m life the elan meinberi^ 
although dwellitig in Beparate housaholda^ were held together by 
79 the duty of blood revenge and common defense against aliens 
and hy the bond of peace within the consangiiine community.*^ 

Here in this older form of the family the male protective func¬ 
tion came to the fore in both the direetiona noted above, aa the 
extended a^umoulate and as military leadership. Tlic two types 
of authority' were still kept quite distinGt, ju§t as they had dif¬ 
ferent historical foundations. For the former office we hai^e tlio 
terms Baehem+ peace headt and chief; for the latter, chieftain, 
war leader, and captain. 

Among these Indians the old equality of the consanguine 
family was BtiU so far preserv'ed that all members, both men and 
womenj participated without distinction in certain affairs of the 
eomniunity, and this included even the nomination of the two 
executives* However, the women were naturally debarred from 
the election of the war chieftain, since war was solely the affair 
of the men, while the election of the thief gradually gave way 
to a developing hereditary succession.^ 

The war chieftain or captain commanded only during the 
militaiy campaign. In peace hia authority was extinguished. At 
home he was like any one else. That the organisation to which he 
belonged was of a different origin than the family, found sig¬ 
nificant expression in the fact that he did not even need to 
belong to the clan that chose him.^* Indeed a true election did 
not always take place. A man ivho felt inolmcd formed a follow¬ 
ing of his own and tried his luck in a military career.*® There 
could be several captains in one clan. In times of war the highefft 
one was an actual ruler. 

The sachem, on the other hand, was the peace leader of the 
clan, of which he was necessarily a rnemt^r hy blood* Even 
where a regular act of election was undertaken, tradition usually 
turned the choice to the former sachem’s uterine brother or to 
his sister^s son according to nephew-right.^^ Never* however, 
could a son succeed bis father, because father and son could 

^Momaiar Anc£m€ Backty. pp. S3-I. (Ed.) 
pp. 7Mi. (Ed.) 
pp. 71^. (Ed.) 

'Tcsoe-mlera come fram dwie hy birth; war-chiefii from tribes by 
electjoxk (Sumner snd Kellen Sci&rLc$ of Society, IH. IM®). (Ed S 
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never belong; to the some clan. It is ineonsistent to deny tlik 
Indian chief the name '^'king/^ when it is readily bestowed on 
all the iietty city heads of Crete and Phoenicia and the gentilo 
chiefs of the early Greeks and Germans without reference to the 
extent of their sway. etymologically is precisely such a 

natural head of a kin-group, the Gothic 

This king of the clan ruled exactly os if he were admmistering 
the office of a mother. He had above all to protect and proserii'e 
the peace, and even if the obieftains were eager for war, he had 
80 to offer them resistance to the utmost. The captain served him as 
Ida “right hand/' ^ But the king did not possess an independent 
punitive power or means of compulsion. He had to use amicable 
meiins and persuasion. 

Thus the greater portion of tJie maternal authority passed to a 
man. Natural factors tended gradually to increase his position 
of power. As yet^ however, the sachem could still be deposed 
if hb labors of peace miscarriedp*"' and his i>erson could still be 
determined by election. That this office did not become a per- 
tnaoent one among the Indians was due to the conditions of the 
eultp a connection wliich we have 3 "et to discuss/* It was the 
cult that gave the corresponding office of patriarch or king in the 
Old l^’orld a high degree of security^ bccaii^ hb person p 03 the 
seat of a divinity^ was inviolable. Among the Indians, however^ 
the organization of the men did not attain the stability which 
cattle raising brought to the male economic sphere in the Old 
World. Hence the cult of the men lacked organisation end unity 
and consequently did not develop into m6h a mametay of 
authority a& it became in the Old World, 

On the other handp it is a law of nature that power accrues to 
power^ Even under such simple and unmodified conditions, the 
lro(|uoi 9 king was already almost in a position to name his suc¬ 
cessor. He designated him at least in a w^ay that was Bttle short 
of obligatoT>^ The principal function of the clan king wag to 
be a witness to all arbitrations and peace treaties. He had to 
remember the meaning of all the “peace belts,” and it waa neecs- 
sary that this knowledge should pa^ to hU successor Come- 

Freeman, CompfflnffttVB FoKtica, pp. lOM; Nsw Inter¬ 
national i>i££umarv, imder imd (Ed.) 

**lx>akicl,. Gevchichte der Mitsian, p. 170- 
Morgue, p, 7^. (Ed.3 

Below, pp. 60S-43. (Ed,) 
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qucntly the suecession seemed predestined to Isll on the man 
whom the reigning king took into hie eonfidence. *'The eucceseor 
of A chief is eominonly o person who hns always been near him 
in his lifetime and hence is familiar with the n^airs of his officej 
and according to the laws of the Delawares it must be so." 

This gives us an insight into further phases of development. 
Tlie king haa it in his power to detemune his successor during 
his life Lime. He does so aitlnn his kin-grottp in accordance 
with popular tradition. A hereditary right of succession begins. 
What will the result be when the father sees his genetic relation 
to bis son beginning to be recognized? The red race of North 
America makes no reply to this question. Their development 
stopped short before that point was reached. Unlntinericed by the 
fate of the peoples of the Old World, they have preserved for 
us a picture of stages long outgrown, and with it the key to the 
SI eriplimation of many a survival in other regions. How very dif¬ 
ferent a fonn would have been assumed hy the history of man¬ 
kind, which is so intimately connected with the history of human 
organizations, had its further phases lain along the same path! 
Slavery and hereditary aristocracy in the forms familiar to us 
would probably never liave seen the light. 

The subordination of woman and through her of a large frac¬ 
tion of the population advanced much farther along another path. 
.\6 we have seen, the original superiority of woman was based 
On two factors, her natural relation to her offspring and the 
relative importance of her economic sphere. On the factor 
rests^the determinatioD of kinship through women; on the second, 
female dominance in the household. 

The custody of lire must have been a very important factor 
in w'oman's early position. We have seen how on a low stage an 
association of people w'as scarcely conceivable except as center¬ 
ing about a constantly maintained &re as a material focus.*” 
Each of the Iroquois tribes called ila place of assembly its “fire," 
and the “Six Nations" held their joint council at the "great fire" 
at Onondaga. In the same way the curia? of early Rome had each 
its common fire, W'hile later their union found expression in tlie 
one fire of Vesta, This fire was still maintained in ancient 
fashion exclusively by female hands. But, while the Indian ar¬ 
rangement still represented merely a delegation of maternal au- 
**Losldel, Gttehiehtt der Aftuian, p. t73. Above, p, 145, 
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tliority to the meDp in Rc?me the ve&tal ^irgiiis were already 
subordinated to a rulmg priest. The impleroeiit for rekindliog the 
fire whenever it went nut through the neglect of the women waa 
in his hands. The maintenance of fire is everywhere in woman^a 
charge, but the Jater impleroent for generatiDg it is, Ute the 
weapon, nearly always in the possession of the man. As we have 
seen elsewhere,^^ the art of making fire is later than the practice 
of preserving it. \Mthoiit doubts therefore, the status of woman 
suffered a severe blow with the sprejid of this art* 

Furthermore! every unprovement in weapons and in skill 
in their use the man^s economic sphere gained a certain impetus* 
If in this w'ay the man's food-quest became relatively supdriorj 
so that the acti’^nty of the w'ife in the contractual union of the 
two economic sjjheres consisted chiefly in preparing what tlie 
husband acquired, woman's position necessarily became one of 
subservience, and this Bub&cr^ience inevitably passed over into 
®2 absolute dependence if it kept her from developing a liveliiiood 
of her own and put her largely at the mercy of the fortune of the 
man in hunting. \Vc find woman on this stage of subordmation 
among many peoples wdio have not arrived at any kind of 
agriculture. 

But where the woman advanced to agriculture, she remained 
mistress for a longer time. To this circumstance w'C owe the 
preservation of the mother-right organisation among the ad¬ 
vanced northeasttern Indians. But the men of the Old World, 
leaving the red race far behind in this respect, surpassed the 
w'omen by new advances in the food-quest. With the domestica¬ 
tion of animals, woman's economy, for all its high development, 
receded so far into the background that it even fell into contempt 
among most cattle raising ^Hjoples. The oh ligations of the mother 
wei^e materially lightened w^ben a cowl's horn filled w'ith animal 
milk became n nursing bottle, but the fact that the woman 
received this liom of plenty from the hands of the man depressed 
her status. The man, equipped with a steady source of food and 
vrith the ax with which ho hew'cd the wood for the shelter, no 
longer saw any necessity for concluding an agreement to enter 
the household of the \voman as a subordinate member in order 
to acquire a share of its advantages. On the contrary, he sought 
w'ith nil the means at bi^ rouitniind to induce the woman to 
Clmpt^r IlL 
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enter his hoiisc^ where her pofillioii Wi&s necessarily a subsex^ieiLt. 
one to the degree In wliieh her mode of livellho^ inferio* 
to hie. 

Tliifi advance reached its culmination in the baroessing of ani- 
mab for work and in developed nomadism with its associated life 
of exploitation. On this basis there arose & new institutipni that 
of property, which was calculated to lift the old organisation 
off its hinges.®^ The Indian was certainly acquainted with a 
claim of the community to the usufruct of definite hunting 
grounds, but his concept of property went no further. He knew 
only posses^ou, and he could possess, with but few exceptions, 
only the slain anitnal. The nomad, however, developed the idea of 
property in the living animal, and the animal became to him a 
living source of oner^ for bis labor. Then gradually every rela¬ 
tion associated with the obligation of labor was converted into 
a property relation^ The tribal alien, since he was as unpro¬ 
tected by any rights as the animal, was hkewbe sought by the 
nomad in his food-quest and appropriated, where possible, as a 
source of energy for labor,^^ 

In this respect the development in tlie Old World branched 
off from that among the Indians in a manner pregnant with con- 
ecqueoces- Many oteervers have stressed the contrast in the war- 
83 fare of the two hemiapheres. Here k its basis. To the Indian the 
enemy was only an object to be exterminated; to the nomad 
he became, when appropriated, a source of energy for labor.*^ 
The redskin warrior wished to kill, to sate his revenge in blood; 
the nomad waged war for profit. The Indian had no conception 
of the usefulness of such booty, for he was unacquainted with the 
concept of property in humao beings. Consequently the war 
captive either was tortured to deatJi** or, if anger had evapo¬ 
rated, was accepted into tJie clan of the victor as an absolutely 
free and equal member by an artificial fratemiaation, which we 
call adoption. Among the nomads, on the other hand, he became 
an object of property, and on a higher stage he entered into the 
most diverse forms of dependency through the imposition of 
Brillaalt, Moihm^ 1, 434. £Ed.) 

** For n dismusioa of slavery and the dofELGalicaticni af from 

the fit&iidpouit of the appropHatioa of eaergy. Bawnar jmd Kclkr. 
I^ience oj I, 205^. tEd.> 

appears that alavciy bistorically with the war caDtive” 

(Sumoer, /bWrttays. p. 232), (Ed.) 

“^Lftskicl, dar p. l6fi. 
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and a^mccs. Thus by conqtjcst iJiere arose compound 
forms of orgamzatjoji^ 0 f which tJie stage of mother-right knew 
nothing. 

The result of this whole change is that woinnn^ whose eeonoroie 
contributions in relation to the vocation of the man are those of 
servitude, also becomes an object of propert}" to the maii„ all 
the more so since henceforth the manner of acquiring a wife loads 
in the same direction. Since tlie husband now owns his wife^ her 
childreti as her fruit are likewise hia property. There arises a 
new concept of patemitj^ w'hich, however, does not 3 -et coincide 
with that pnn^ailing exclusiv^ely today among ourselves. The 
name “father'' is taken over from the older s^^stem to designate 
the man who exercises supreme authority over a group of peraona 
who belong to him as properTlie father in this senile is the 
'iord" or “"patriarch.^"^ 

The concept of "sons'- or “children,” on the other hand, is 
correspondingly expanded. ithout reference to age, all fvho are 
objects of property are now included in this categor 3 ^ This 
simple scheme^ however, is complicated and distorted into the 
most diverse social forms by the influence of compatibility", for 
a number of features of mother-right do not die out with the 
social principle On which they are basedt but arc preserved in 
actual life as contradictory elements. A new series of complica¬ 
tions is added to these when the ide^i ultimately emerges and 
secures the upper hand that the father as well as the mother ia 
related by blood to the child, when the term 'Tatber” in its 
latest and last change is finally applied to the eonoept of the 
procreator* 

The two farthest extremes are marked hy the patriarchal 
S4 father and the father in tlie modem i^n 5 e. The former during his 
Lifctitne cxcreiscs dominion o^^er a whole group of children, 
grandchildren, and collateral relatives with all their wdves and 
families as a strict logical consequence of the property principle, 
and in death he hands them doan to another father like any 
other property. The latter counts in his family only his own 

Vinoigradoff points out that “the fatherhood prlnciplo , » , centres on 
property. * . . Ja all caeca the principle ohuiia.^ that the duidnen 
to tbe nmlf^ to whom the wife belongs. In the mother's oase generation 
miDcuna the dominanC fact, but the reUtioiL^ip between father and chiJd 
is ruled by the fact of property, and procreation ^nibridwry m a wny we 
have almost oeoBed to undEretauA . * .” {HulGiicai JwrUpr^ence, I, 107). 
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childr€n^ while the family bond hus slackened to a loose lie of 
friendship. A multitude of stagea lead from the one extreme to 
the other, and a multitude of frocial fonu^, caused by combina¬ 
tions of the old and the new, lie between them. One of these ig 
the distinction between freemen and Blaves^ unknown to mother- 
right. 

Before we follow ibis development^ how'ever, the nature of the 
origin of such marriages demands our attention. Where the 
patriarchal principle of tiomadisin has atiamed full gway, the 
w'oman necc&fliirily enters the house of Uie man. Contrary to an¬ 
cient law and custom she must tear herself away from her mother 
and follow’ her husband. Wheoeyer under these conditions the 
wife still constructs the house or tent or receives it as a gift from 
her husband, these arc alowly disappearing suiwivalsp just as 
ivhen matrilocal marriage now and then occurs in the South 
Slav house community. 

Tlie patriarchate carried nut to its logical cnnclusion bkewise 
involves the principle of exogamous marriage. We have seen tliat 
exogamy could also arise under mother-right, though only under 
special circumstances.®" It is, however, a general characteristic 
of father-right;, and the contrary an exceptional case. But this 
form of exogamy , the only one stressed by McLennan and greatty- 
under estimated by ^lorgan, likewi^ originally follows an eco¬ 
nomic rather than a pliysiological principle. The latter replaces 
tile former only by an indirect path. On this stage the woman 
is acquired by the man as property* Bhe becomes the slave as 
well as the bedfellow of her lord. She also manages the house¬ 
hold but does not rule it like the maternal mistress of olden 
times. The man^s object in marriage is to acquire property to 
Increase the laboring strength of the household. But this can no 
longer be accomplished within the family^ where everything 
already has its patriarchal master and owner, A wife can be ac¬ 
quired as property only from an alien neighbor. To be sure^ im¬ 
mediately after this revolution it can scarcely have been re¬ 
garded as inadmissible to seek sexual gratification within the 
family. Indeed this is indicated by a large number of survivals. 
But to be cravenly satisfied with this, aud to foil to become the 
master of a slave-wife and thus to increase the most valuable 

»T ,-\b<iiVCp pp. 2-f44, For a dificussioa of th«! odldti rif ctofamy, sees 
Appendix C. iEd.) 
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property of xhit house by a deed ox daring, must have been re- 
35 garded as disgraceful amoog peoples of Bedouin pride^ Tbua 
in tbie way exogamy became cluiraeteristio of the more vigoroua 
tribes and conquered and spread with 

The ntiiDerous survivals soon to be mentioned put it beyond 
all doubt that it was the predatory economic ways of the nomads 
or souiethiug simitar that brought the alien girl by craft or 
force into the possession of her captor as an object devoid of 
righta. Evidences of this once customary' coiirse of action have 
abo been presen-ed in many different legendary' accounts^ and 
the PhoeaicLanSj whose q^ti organisation shows so many^ traces 
of mother-right^ even abducted women for the account of others 
in historical tim§s,““ 

It stands to reason that in the period when mother-right alons 
prevailedj this practice^ later so highly developed, could ha^e 
appeared at first only in iplated cases. The man, as among the 
Arabs, still retained his old right in all the women of the tribe^ 
even when ho advanced to more daring enterprises and brought 
alien women home from hi$ hunting excurginos as dcsirablo 
plunder. But the first case of this sort brought in its wake far- 
reactimg consequences of a social naturCi As long aa forms of 
adoption had not yet been inventedj the captured woman could 
not enter into any relation to the tribe, for she was excluded 
from community of blood, ConsequeDtly she was not subject to 
the common right in the women of the tribe." But she enjoyed 
this liberation from the obligations of mother-right only in so 
far as she became subject to the new and barah right of the 
husband. She entered into tlie same relation to her captor as 
that occupied by Jus private or pcnstmal property. Excluded 
from all connection with the primitive family, she became her¬ 
self an object of property. 

This property relation developed into a marriage only in so 
far as the position of tlie mother under mother-right was trana- 
SO feired to the woman acquired in this way. Otherwise, instead 
of a wife, she was a concubine or sla^ie. But the position of the 

^^With legErd to die motive of e¥Opua>% wo depimt from th« vicwii of 
Morgao, McLenima^ and Tylor+ who were the firat to treat the subject 
profoimdJy, and come ricBer to thoK of Lubbock of CiviUmtiim, 

pp. 133-43), fTOBfl whom a uumbor of ifio followmg cases am taken, 

” Herodotus //triory It 54. ^ 

"See Lubbock, Ort^n o} CfuiKAOiion, pp. 13S-6. (Ed.) 
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husband was so obviously improved by each a marriage that 
the ablest men must certainly have been inspired to emulate 
him. Wlien the majority of the men in a con-Sanguine family had 
acquired $uch a private treasure, the old forms of the family 
most have emmbled from within. 

But even though capture or tlie seizure of women as property 
outside of tlie primitive family^ and hence outside the sphere 
of legal relations, was the be^uning of all such forms of mar¬ 
riage, nevertlieless only a ven' low stage of culture could have 
stopped at that pointy The mevitable reaction of revenge on the 
part of the Injured group iin|>e1led toward progress, in most 
cascii. to be sure^ it loti only to fruitless warfare. But even if the 
w^ar coded in a compromise in only a few cases at first, these 
cases necessarily gained the upper hand according to a coB’' 
trolling law in the development of custom. Tribes were 

unable to compitimise sealed their own doom. In the other event, 
how^ever, woman became one of tbo^ umversatl}'' desirable ob¬ 
jects, like fire, water, and materials for ornament, which were 
calculated to lead to relations of intercouj^ between legally 
isolated primitive families. 

A compromise agreement could be of two possible types. It 
might either settle the indi^ddual case only, or with greater 
foresight establish a bond of mutuality once and for all. Both 
types are met wdth in historical phenomena. The cessation of 
hostilities in consequence of the acceptance of a present by way 
of composition, leads to the form w^here it becomes customary 
to offer this compensE^tion in advance in order to avoid hostili¬ 
ties. Under certain circumstances we call such a transaction pur¬ 
chase. Thus one certainly" has a right, with McLennan,*^ to 
3 [>eak of marriage by eaptutCj by excliange, and by purchase. 
But this classification has no bearing on the essential nature 
of luarrlagG under fatlicr-right. These forms really characterize 
only the existing stale of intercourse between tribes. 

Uroups of neighboring fainilies which have thus established 
peaceful relatioiw might alreaiiy, with reference to their mutual- 
ity in the acquisition of wivt«^ be called c&nnubiol leagues. Yet 
certain cases indicate that such a union could be carried ev*en 
farther. It could be agreed once and for all that the taking of a 
S7 woman from the one faniily should go unrevenged, because the 
p. 186. (EcLI 
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other famih' in n similar cosa 'n’ould make the same concession.” 
Fainil)' grQU[>s of this sort must then have resemhled 'v'ery closdy 
tlic joint ffloiilies of mother-right in which polyandry'' bad given 
way to pair marriage. Morgan connects the one with the other 
and eoDfiequently treats the Hotnati gens and the Iroquois clan 
exactly alike. We admit that it would be imposeiblc to make a 
decision in every' individual case if there did not exist a con^ 
siderabk number of distinguishing traits. In all cases, however, 
the most csscniial distinction lies in paternal authority and 
patrilineal descent. 

As soon as one primitive family had arrived at the point of 
accepting another’s offer of compromise, it must also have been, 
prepared for the transition to father-right. The obligation of 
blood revenge for the abduction of a ^fl was determined, to be 
sure, by matrilineal kinsliip, but its execution nevertheless rested 
entirely on the men. Hence tlie compensation also went to them. 
Accordingly the men of the family gradually came to dispose 
over the female members and to sell their sisters and nieces to 
suitors witliout heeding tlie maternal rights. Consequently in 
many survivals the arrangement appears to be ratified and ac¬ 
knowledged as far as the male blood relatives of the bride arc 
concerned, while the mother continues to show tmreconeiled hos¬ 
tility to her Bon-in-law'. I'nder these conditions the primitive 
family is transformed directly into a gens. Tiie men actually 
obtain possession of their female relatives and a right of dis¬ 
posal over them, wliich tliey use to acquire wives from other 
gcutes under conditions of subjection more congenial to them. 

Polyandry ceases under the patriarchate, for it has become 
impossible. According to patriarchal priucipics a tvoman can no 
more be an object of common property than a perifonal weapon 
can belong to several men. The idea and the tiuty of marital 
hdelity on tiie part of the wife make their appearance. In the 
bouse of the man, ns we Imve just seen, no other obligation 
stands in tlie way. This moral idea is grudually ex|mnded to that 
of female elmslity. The connubial agreement has the effect of 
elevating womanly virtue. Tlic right which out group has stipu¬ 
lated operates to deprive the mcm[lei's of the neigJibontig tribe of 
a right they would oilienvisc enjoy. The female child now belongs 
from birth to her father, no longer to the tribe or dan. To her 

btflaTT,. pp, 334-41. 
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father* however* she Ims become a valuable objeet of a special 

8S surt^ whose ititegrit^“ he protects for her future hufband. He does 
not acknowledge the right of his tribal kmamea to the indulgeijce 
formerly cuHtomnr\% and the instinctive desires of the child are 
opposed by an egoistic and fundamentally economk interest of 
the father. In time this reitriction is elevated to a moral require¬ 
ment, an ethical idea. 

With the expansion of the peace group and connubial league* 
and the amalgamation of peoples, it becomes exceptional for the 
individual to preaerve his membership in his gens. Herein the 
organization of father-right sho^^ much ie^ diirabiUty than that 
of mother-right. The male sex is the more mobile^ and the prin-^ 
ciple of authority^ which is the sole basis of the new family at 
first, is by no meaua as tmmutabie as the old principle of eom- 
inumt\~ of blood* The membership of the family fluctuates with 
ihe fortune of tlie house. Only the few who are bom to author¬ 
ity as the children of the chief wife cling to their family tree. 
When the bond between them and the other members of the 
family relaxes completely, so that the latter cease to belong to 
the family in the old patriarchal sense, the great ma$s of the 
people is then without a family tree* i.e.^ ^dthout knowledge of 
their gentile membership. 

In this way the priDciple of exogamy necessarily undergoes 
a complete change. Gentile distinctions having disappeared 
among the mass of the people, recognizable nearn^ of blood 
relationship alone remains as an impediment to marriage* and 
the suri^d’ving gentes bow' to this rule. The tendency of further 
development is to diminish more and more the number of de¬ 
grees of relationship ^idtbin whicli marriage is prohibited. The 
old xSaxon law code terminated hlocKl relationship with the 
seventh degree. The kindred ended there. The canon law* how¬ 
ever, had gone even further* to the scandal of the Germans, and 
already permitted marriages in the fifth degree, thus terminating 
the kindred with the fourth**® 

S9 This dcvebpincnt b accompanied and promoted by a revolu¬ 
tion in phy^ological conceptions. The principle of the equality 
and immutability of blootl fciaiionship was the logical inference 
from the idea that the child was the product of its mother alone. 
This notion was later replaced here and there by the opposite 

^ SaehieTirp{((fel j, 
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one, which ascribed the child solely to the father. In reality, how¬ 
ever, the unity of the Roman gens, for example, depended not 
only on an tuibroken succe^ioij of fatiicrs but also on a pflrticu- 
lar'selection of mothers within the connubial league. The way 
was thus paved for the compromise which, after much Ti'acilla- 
tion, finally found expression in the physioloeica] conception that 
the father and mother have equal shares in reproduetion. The 
acceptance of this together with the indefinite ^patision 

of the connubial league, inevitably gave rise to the idea that 
blood is diluted by continued mixture and that kinship accord¬ 
ingly diminishes by degrees, a conception absolutelj’ foreign to 
mother-right. As a consequence, close consanguinity came to be, 
AS with US. tlie only impediment to marriage. 

On lower stages of culture, however, esogamous arrangements 
with respect to definite tribes and tribal groups are very promi¬ 
nent. We must stop a moment to revise and explain our termi¬ 
nology. When w'e read that tlic now extinct Tasmanians captured 
their wii'es from on alien tribc,^* the word “tribe," while it 
suffices to indicate the existence of exogamy, really corresponds 
to what we have called the “clan” or “gens,” Frequently, how¬ 
ever, the peace compact between alien clans is not restricted to 
the establishment of connubium alone but also brings them into 
a union of trade and law, so that, in spite of their difTcrent deri- 
%'ation, they present the appearance of a unified organisation in 
contrast with their neiglibors who are not included in the com¬ 
pact. We shall endeavor to reserv'c the n.aioe "tribe” for such a 
union of kin-groups. If we adhere to this use of the tenn, we 
can readily sec, as Lubbock ** has pointed out, how easily ob- 
sen'crs may err when they describe all marriages within a tribe 
as endogamous. While the tribe as a whole may appear endo- 
gamous, it may be composed of a number of strictly exogamous 
Hn-groups.” 

Lubbock has shown the existence of exogamy in this old 
form in Australia, Africa, Asia, and America. The Khonds of 
India “regard it as degrading to bestow their daughters in mar¬ 
riage on men of their own tribe; and consider it more manly to 


« Waiti, V, Sia. 

"Ori^n of Civiiuaiton^ P , „ „ j t.- « «. • i 

*«See RivD«, Social .40; Sunuicr and KHIer, Sciciice of 

Soeielv. HI. 18U: Towiit, SocM Ontfin*. pp. li'-S, (Kd.) 
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seek tJieir wjvcg m a distant cowotrj^'* ** In cciijtin p^tts of Aus¬ 
tralia iHissession of the $jime family name i& regarded as a sign 
of eommon sibslilp and ao impeiiimont to marriage,*** In some 
places the possession by two persons of the same fetish has a 
similar effect* The division of tribes into exogantous clans lias 
been obsen'ed in West Africa, still accompanied^ moreover, by 
matrilineal descent," In India many tribes are di\ided into cso- 
gamous and apparently matrilineal kin-groups called thum^^ 
fcee/is, etc/^ The Kalmucks are similarly divided into hordes/^ 
within which marriages are prohibited. The same holds true of 
the Circassians, Somoyeds, Ostmks, and Yakutsk* In China the 
po$ae3$ion of tJie same surname is said to constitute a marriage 
impediment." Many Induin tribes of North America and some 
of South America are reported to po^ess a similar system but 
one fundamentally different in origin. Here the kin-group or 
91 clan is distinguished by its Bo-called totem. In the Seneca tribe 
the names woll, bear, turllep etc* designate both the clans and 
their totems* The rule is that persons of the same totem may 
not marry/* a phenonmnon which corresponds closely to that in 
W‘est Africa^ where the same fetish constitutes a marriage im¬ 
pediment.'^^ 

As through a veil we recognize a similar condition in classical 
aatiquity among the Greeks. ^Vachsmuth" concludes from the 
evidence he cites that, the old gentes of Attica lived under strict 
endogamy, fav'oring marriages between near relatives. Ttiis con¬ 
clusion now seems incorrect* The fact that a brother couJd many 
his aister if she were not by the same mother only indicates that 
uiatriliucai descent once prevailed here also. In that case the 
marriuge of a brother and sister by different mothers need never 
have been a marriage within the same kin-group. 

The oldest form of exogamous marriage^ as it mu^ have bectt 
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coDtltideEJ before t>eAcc lii^cemcntf^ existed between alien primi¬ 
tive familie^p is timt of capture,'^^ It still aundves in actual fact 
among only a few tribes, but eloquent ^mbola among many 
others prove that they too, liowever high their eulture may now- 
bet once passed through this lower stage. That the manner of 
acquiring a wife is not to be regarded as an inherent national 
charucterisUc is w-eU shown in an isolated and racially homo- 
gencotLS region like Australia. Here the differeneca in edf-main¬ 
tenance hetw-ecu certain tribeSj though scarcely perceptible to 
the European, are nevertheJesiS great enough to afford room for 
all the gradations from the crudest capture to mutual agreement. 

92 Some of the features of so-callcd "capture marriage/^ as Mc¬ 
Lennan ** has recounted them, seem so crude that w^e can scarcely 
believe even primitive man caj^able of tliem. All the morCj there¬ 
fore, are we astoniahed to find them preser%-ed in an age when 
they appear absolutely Howeverp among savage 

peoples iht law is as starkly eon&ert'ailve as the cult. The appar¬ 
ently childish and pedantic nature of many of tiieir legal lorms 
is due to this fact, and the actions in question must be placed in 
this category'. In order to establish an>i:hitig as a right, i.ein 
order to secure for it the permanent protection of all the mem¬ 
bers of Uie tribe^ it mu5t be carried out exactly in the traditioiml 
manner, for the member of the tribe docs not wish to see lus 
obligations increased by the continued extension of Ins protec¬ 
tion to new cases. He therefore watches ivith jealousy, and with 
that lively distrust which still characterizes certain classes of 
the population today^ lest perchance lie become obligated in a 
new case masquerading behind some slight deviation from the 
establUhed fonn. To this w^atchfulue^ wc owe tlie preservation 
of forms which can be tolerated in their contradictory snr- 
roundingH only as symbols. 

The manner of acquiring a bride among certain .Australian 
tribes is exactly like that of bagging an animal, except that only 
the girl of an alioo tribe is without rights like the animal. The 
man undertaken a hunting trip, uses a nise to surprise his victim 
unguarded, stuns her by a few^ blows with a club, drags her into 
a thicket, and when ^he comCiS to her senses forces her to follow 
him.^^ While here the captor has to fear the blood revenge of the 
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despoiled tribes tlii? is said to be no loBgor the case among the 
natives near Sydney, ’nhm the revenge of the relatives consists 
only^ in retaliating by a similar act when they find im oppor¬ 
tunity.^'^* In this way we reach the point of a tacit compact. A 
right of cormuhlum develops between neighboring tribes under 
the old fomis of violence. 

The step nest to be expected hm been reported by Meyer.To 
restore pence after abducting a twelw year old girl, a sieter or 
□ear relative of the captor is given to the despoiled tribe. A 
93 similar advance is deaeribed by Jung.^ Often the capture is fol¬ 
lowed by a dnel, and the victor retninfl the spoils. But frequently 
an UidetuJDiification 3s accepted, consisting sometimes of weapons 
and prOAdsions and sometimes of a woman. If the captor himself 
owns such a woman, he has to surrender her as a peace offering. 
Otherwise tlie tribe gives up one of its w^omen, presumably one 
who has not been appropriated by any one man but is still sub¬ 
ject only to the authority of her mother. Jung, to be sure, denies 
that the blow with the club is obligatory, as many observers have 
alleged^ but even without it things go badly enough with the pCM>f 
bride. In many districts of New South Wales the act of capture 
must be enacted even when the union has become a matter of 
mutual agreement. The kinsmen of the bride then try to surprise 
the groom^s part}^, and in the ekirmlsh that co$ces manyp and not 
the least of them tlie bride, receive severe wounds. This is re¬ 
garded among these advanced tribes as th^ wedding ceremony, 
and even the women do not wi^h to see it abolished. 

Thus in a few reports a whole cultural sequence is outlined in 
an isolated and racially hGmogeneoijs region. All the more im^ 
portant forms are here represented, and they all rise appreciably 
above the sphere of mother-right, which is still authoritative 
with respect to relationship. It could scarcely be regarded as a 
breach of mother-right when a man appropriated a woman out¬ 
side the tribe possessing no rights against him. But it did con¬ 
stitute a breach when the men of her tribe compromised for 
some advantage, neglected their obligation of protection, and 
made peace. They applied the profTered recompenfle to their per¬ 
sonal property pud thus abandoned blood rewnge. Consequently 
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this fell, unexecuted, as a burdeti on the molUer alone, who wag. 
left in the lurch and unappeased. Hence as the "^mother-in-law"^ 
she became a living protest against the new' order, and between 
her and her go n-in-law there persisted an unreconciled hostility* 
Practical considerations, however^ require that thia hostility be 
restrained from breaking out. Hence the ©on-io-law and mother- 
in-law must never again see one another. If they meet, the 
mother-in-law hides in the bush or grass, while the Boix-in-law 
holds his sliield in front of his face. Jung asserts tliat even in the 
missions this custom has not yet entirely given way. Mother-in* 
law avoidance is estramely widespread as an evidence of the 
same eoeial procese." The inevitable result of this gradual en¬ 
croachment of the tneo igthat finaDy all the women^ and through 
them all the children ag welh become the property of the men* 
94 Consequently the mother can no longer break the peace. Never¬ 
theless^ despite this prohibitioUt custom still maintains her silent 
protest. 

Tlie old Tasmanians also captured their wives from other 
groups.^* The same custom appears here and there in Polynesia- 
In Tikopia the bride is abducted by the friends of the grooms a 
genuine kidnaping expedition requiring a regularly organised 
company of men. Afterwfti’ds, however, her relativeg are conciii- 
flted with gifts, and the affair tenninateg in the house of the 
bridegroom with a fcastl* In Nexv Zealand the suitor comes to 
an understanding with the father of the bride in advance, but 
nevertheless she puis up such a severe struggle before he takes 
her hotue that ^^both arc soon stripped to the skin; and it is 
sometimos the work of hours to remove the fair prize a hundred 
yards.*’ ^ It has evidently become a point of honor for the girl 
to shoxv herself really plucky in this struggle, even if she feels 
no real inclination to resist. The protest of the niother-in-luiv also 
occurs here, even in marriages conclutlcd in the uussions*^ Wife- 
capture is Btill found here and there in Melanesia. The Fijian 
acquires his bride by real or at>parent force, and the feast winch 

^^Ltppert discuisst^ mother-in-law avnidcmoc in greater detjUl imd cltca 
a number of cases in another place not facrewiLb tmnslatcd (ICuItvr- 
U, ]S5^)i In hh IntnrpmlAiioa of the custooi be foELowi 
hubboolc (On'eKn of Civi^iioRf pp. iEdJ 
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lie aftcnvards give^ to her relative?^ represents the subsequent 
composition/* 

The Malay peoples, as we have already seen, still reveal often¬ 
times the organization of pure mother-right, Nevertheless various 
forms of a later type are nUo developing. In Bali it is stated that 
the girl is captured in all seriousness, hut that as a rule a recon¬ 
ciliation is afterwards arranged with her relatives for a eertain 
compenaation-price/* As oompensaiion comes to be more de¬ 
pendable, and as it begins to be settled in advance, the capture 
itself takes on more and more the appearance of a mere cere¬ 
mony, wedding rite^ or legal symboL Among the Lampongi of 
Sumatra it is already regarded as disgraceful for a man to marry 
according to mother-right, The;t* simulate a capturOi usually 
after an agreement, and later conclude peace* Thus the new con¬ 
dition wins recognition “ Among the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula the capture and struggle have dwitidled to a foot race 
by the bride and groom within a circle formed by the relatives/* 
95 Among the Aetas of the Philippines the old scenen^ is artificially 
reproduced by sending the bride into the woods before simriset 
whence she is brought back by the bridegroom^** 

Some of the ahori^nal peoples of Inciia ore on the ^nme stage 
or at least preserve survivals of it. Among the Khooda, Camp¬ 
bell** saw a bridegroom carrying hie bride on his back from a 
neighboring village to his owm and being attacked by one party 
and protected by tlic other* Elliot ** reports the custom among 
several other tribes of Central India. Even the Aryan Hindus 
were acquainted with mamage by capture, but by calling it 
raksAoso they apparently meant to indicate that it was charac¬ 
teristic of the aborigines in contrast to their owti marriage forms. 
The Laws of Mann ** describe it as "the forcible abduction of a 
maiden from her homCt w*hile she cries out and weeps, after her 
kinsmen have been slain or wounded, and their bouses broken 
open." But it can only hav^c degenerated into a lower form among 
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the Brahms ns p for to the Aryan warriors, tbe Kshatriya caato, 
it was the traditional and correct mode of marriage and stood 
higher tlian two other fonna, the gandharva and the paisaca.^ 
The latter form was based oo the rape of a girl by treachery or 
stealth while she was asleep or in a drimken condition. In con¬ 
trast to the frank capture of the Kshatriya^ this form met with 
contempt, and even at the time of the law it was regarded as 
too depraved even for the lowest class of the people. 

Gandharm marriage, on the other hand, still existed among 
the iowTst castes, the Vaisya and Sudra. In contradiction to 
Rosshach, ** we can not regard this as the later form and as 
giving evidence of the increasing emancipation of womanp for in 
tliat cose w€ should expect to encounter it first among the higher 
classes. Its nature, however, is unmistakably characterised by 
Manu as that of the free love union of matriarchal times before 
the advent of father-right. “The voluntary union of a girl and 
a man is called gandfton;a; its object is plenum and love.'^ Thus 
in Hindu antiquity the gatidharva form, which originally was 
certainly endogamoi^s, was ^ery likely followed by tliat of the 
Aryan warrior folk witlj its characteristic of frank capture, along 
with which the despised forio of stealth continued for a period. 
The later forms will be discussed in their prcn>er place. 

When we turn to Africa, where we found oo many traces of 
mother-right, the survivals of capture appear somewhat more 
scarce and occur most frequently among the predominantly pas¬ 
toral tribes. Thus the Kaffirs still adhere to the old practice ex¬ 
cept that they do not fight the kidnaping skirmish until they 
liuve made certain of reconciliation* The man is assisted in the 
attack by all bia friends and relatives and is resisted by the 
friends of the girl. Oecflsionally the attack fails, and then the 
girl is waylaid by a ruse,®^ Thus here in a case of uccessity a form 
like that of the despbed paisuca takes the place of the rakshasa 
mode. Among the Zulus the struggle is said to have been trans- 
formed into a foot race tenvard the gate of the kraal, whereupon 
eoine older women approach tho bridegtoom with reproaches 
and abuse. In the kingdom of Futa the relatives of the bride 
guard the door of her house, and while they are being bribed by 
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the groom^ as it were, a fnmd of bi^ rides away with the bride." 
The more this custom has paled into mere ceremonial^ the longer 
it has probably been since actual capture waa replaced by varioua 
forms of compromise* In some cases nothing has remained save 
the cercpiooifll resistance of the bride^ such as Nachtigal found 
in Bomu, ami in other ca^> as among the Fulahs and Somalij^* 
only the less attractive custom of beating the woman at the 
wedding ceremany together with some rationalized explanation 
or other. 

Even among the American Indians the inferiority of the female 
food-quest mmt in many places have challenged man to attempt 
to force woman into hia service. Certain usages scarcely admit 
of any other interpretation. Unfortunately^ however, in iUO^t 
cases we are unable to determine the age of such custonis. Many 
tribes since tlieir discov'er^* have token over cattle raising from 
tJic Europeans. In certain cases this may ver>' likely have 
changed their customs, for undoubtedly the European by means 
of his firearms and domeatie animals has helped the Indiaa man 
to acquire a great superiority over the woman's economic sphere. 
In other cases, however, a comparison with Australia would seem 
more apt, iVjnong the Araucanians the man first comes to an 
agreement with the parents over the bride-pricey but then gallops 
97 up, takes the girl by force^ and drap her into the bushJ* Foreign 
influences may, of cour&e, iiave given rise to this custom, since 
they first made the Amucanians and Patagonians a mounted 
people. But the whole procedure is certainly Indicative oI cap¬ 
ture with a breach of mot her-right, for the mother of the bride, 
and she alone, pretends to be angr^', always turns her back on 
her Bon-indaw as a point of honori and sometimes does not speak 
a w-ord to him for years/* On the other hand, it is not entirely 
certain that the situation is the same among certain Canadian 
tribes, where the man, after an agreement was reached, took hia 
bride on his back before the chief and carried her into his tent.^* 
The Alixtees of Mexico acted similarly.The true interpretation 
rnight be that the girh contrary to an earlier custem, was taken 
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from the household of lior mother^ represented by the chiefs into 
that of the man, and that the eompulsion lay solely in this/^ 

But qertaiiily; when we find examplea among the ruder tribes 
of ^oijth Aoieriea similar to Uio^e found in Australia, we have to 
do with an analogous social development. Such eases have been 
found among the inhabitaois of the AtUiVEon Valley'* and of 
the region around Cont-epcioD/* Even the Fuegians should be 
included here, accortiing to !ltzroy.“ The Eskimos on Smith 
Sountl likewise bring home their brides by main force,*^ and tboae 
of Greenland liave retained at least a ceremonial resistance ou 
the part of the bride.*^ Among the California Indiana of Sau 
Miguel the newly married couples are said to have scratched one 
another till they bled-“ 

In Central Asia, the home of dewloped nomadism, the forms 
of capture marriage have been faithfully preserved. Among the 
Kalmucks the understanding is followed by a sham resistance on 
the part of the family of tlte bride to the bridegroom and hia 
friends** or by a race on horseback in which the bride must be 
caught" Among the Mongols^ when a marriage k arranged, the 
bride flees to her relatives to hide. When the groom arrives, her 
father characteristically grants her to him but leaves it to him 
to find where she is bidden and to take poseoesion of her with 
the aid of bis friends *'as it wore by forcc/^** Aetrording to 
Pallas,"^ in Ins time ^*marriagc by capture prevailed also among 
the Samo 3 edes/' Among tlie Tungueos and Kamchadales the pub¬ 
lic peace protected the women only so long as they stayed in the 
house. After a matriTtionial agreement the bride was overpowered 
by force and her dothea torn,*** Among the Circassians, abduc¬ 
tion by force constitutes the proper legal symbol of marriage. 
At a prearranged feast the biidegroom bursts in w ith his accom- 
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pi ices and overpowers the bride.^* The Arabs of the Sinai Pema- 
sula do the s-ame in the form of an ambuscade^ which often re- 
sultg in w^ounde " 

Among the Russ^iao Lapps, Frijs*' found the custom of cap¬ 
turing a bride from an alien, preferably a hostile, tribe, with the 
rationalized explanation that this is the surest way to avoid the 
ecclesiastical offense of incestuous marriage. An agreement is 
usnally reached with her parents, but even then the struggle and 
reristance are retained as part of the cererooniaL The gronm with 
his bund storms around the house amid uproar and shooting, 
'^giring the impression that they are embroiled in the tumult of a 
raging battle/' Meanwhile inside the bride is held liand and foot 
by some of her bridesmaids^ while others force the resisting girl 
into her traveling clothes. Finally she is brought to a reindeer 
sleigh, *"in wdiicb she is seated and then securely strapped with 
thongs, as though it w^cre feared she might consider flight on the 
journey to her new home/* 

It should be apparent hj this stage in our review' that the 
lortds of the social institution under discussion are not condi¬ 
tioned by race. Tlie causative influences are far removed from 
those which produced the differentiation in physical structure. 
We must not, ihereforej assume in advance that the stage of 
capture was ekipfied by tliose peoples of the white race which 
afterwards attained a higher culture. Its memory was obliterated 
among tlie ancients only in so far as they w'cre separated from it 
in time and also to a certain extent in space. Thus tha peoples of 
a higher but later civiliaatiou presented far more stirvivala than 
those among whom civiliaation appeared earlyj developed slowly, 
and extended over long periods of time* 

Among the Greeks, who were already beginning to divest them¬ 
selves of purclmse n4 an antiquated form, traces of capture had 
nevertheless persisted* In conservative Sparta^ at least, marriage 
is said to have been concluded by the capture of the maiden^ to 
be sure after a regular agreement.Rossbach®^ concludes that 
this was a general Dorian custom. The sei^tire of the maiden 
from the domestic hearth was compared wdth the manner in 
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which a fugitive was ^^olently tom fmtn tjie alt&r affording him 
eanctuaj^-.®^* iMarriage was namod from this act of violence 
to rob or seiKOj. Even in Athens it was part of the 
ceremony for tlie bride to flee to the ticarth of the bouse and be 
seized there and taken home ” 

Rome ia its legend of the Sabine women presented an un¬ 
usually faithful tradition from the period of capture. The insti¬ 
tution of the feast alone might be regarded as a sbgfat anaebron- 
ism, for such a feast implies an already existing treaty relation^ 
while the stor>' ia supposetl to explain the establishment of such 
a rcLution. STevcrtheless even among low peoples a tacit and in¬ 
definite agreement seems to precede an express and articulate 
one. The bridc-ahoiv at the feast, the capture of the maiden with 
her subsequent consent, the revenge expedition of her relativeSi 
and the lecouciliatiop through the mediation of the young woman 
may all be witnessed toflay in the folk life of the South Slam 
This familiar culture myth, ijovi^ver^ lays its chief stress on the 
fact that out of this condition of capture marriage there r^ued 
the connubial league of Latin and Sabine tribesp a union which 
laid the foundation for the political organizatiop of patrician 
Rome. 

The Homan wedding ceremonies preserve only wxak intima¬ 
tions of capture. Before the bride was taken home^ she fled to the 
lap of her motlier and was torn away with apparent force-“ 
Perhaps this survival only indicates the reluctance of the bride 
to leave her mother's house^ the husband ha\dng formerly taken 
up his residence tJiere. But the Romans themselves remeinbcred 
tliat it was really a caiJC of mock capture when they decreed that 
no w^eddings should take place on holidays because the holiday 
[>eace forbade robbeiy^ of any aort.*^ On the w ay to her new home 
100 the bride w'as guarded by two boys,®® and at the threshold of the 
house she showed resistance and was lifted over by force.®* By a 
marriage tlius concluded the bride came into the po^essLon, into 
the rauRus, of her husbandj and it is characteristic of the early 
hietory of the patrician Romans that tliey prided themselves that 
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tills Start of fliithority ovtr the wife vi^m an arrangemcat which 
distinguished the Roman citizen from all otheir peoples.^®* A 
comparison with the neighboring Etm&canE, who preserved such 
striking remmnts of mother-right^ makes it extremely probable 
that the growine power of the little trihal union on the Tiber 
first manifested itsdf in the conquest of mother-right. 

Among the Celtic peoples, the Welsh mitil recently practiced 
capture as a legal symbol in a manner very suuilar to that of the 
old nomads. The groom appeared on horseback with his friends to 
demand that the bride be given up. But her blood relatives had 
also taken to horse to protect hcr^ and a regular mounted 
skirmish took place before the bridegroom achieved his pur¬ 
pose/*^ 

Among the Slavs of an earlier period^ and among the South 
Slavs well into modem times p we find almost aU the forma of 
marriage as they have successively developed. Ewd the old 
union of free choice^ analogous to the Hindu gaTidharva marriage 
for *®p!easiire and love,” sUU survivcH from the age of mother- 
right but is compelled to adapt itself to the later forms of mar¬ 
riage with paternal authority^ South Slav common law recog¬ 
nizes three tyi>es of marriage. A Serbian song assembles them in 
the form of a lover's questions: 

I fihouLd like to sue far yoUp 
But they wiU not give you to mn* 

Abduirt yout I can not do it Biunn. 

Entice youf You will not come,** 

The girl in replying places no hope in his suit and warns against 
capture with reference^ not to her fatherp but to the host of her 
brothers and cousins according to true mother-right, but says, 
“Rather entice me; 111 comc.“ And such a marriage is valid ac¬ 
cording to South Slav usagCp except that the eloping girl forfeite 
her claim to a dowry. Montenegrin law has codified this cusiom^ 
101 “But if a girl follows an unmarried man voluntarily without the 
foreknowledge of her parents^ he can not be held liable, for bve 
itself has imifed them.*' 

This freedom is reminiscent of the old report of Nestor eon- 
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cerniDg rcrtnin Slll^’ic tribes of RussLa- '‘MairiAg^ did not exist 
umoiig them, but gawes were held in tJ»e outskirts of the villages. 
They met at these games for dancing and every kind of diabolic 
amusGnientj, and there every man carried off the woman with 
whom he had prc\'iouflly come to an agreement,Tlie distinction, 
bowei’er, is tliat today even the union contracted in the ancient 
form becomes a real marringBr that is—and this is the essence 
of the matter—tfie man acquires a property right in the woman 
who yields to him in this way. 

Ttiis comparison makes intellipbie a very common form of 
Roman marriage, which the jurists call marriage by usus. That 
it came down from earliest times is shown by the fact that it 
w'as sanctioned by tlie law of the Twelve Tables, while it no 
longer existed nt the time of Gaius, having been abolished partly 
by law and partly by custom,"* We can see nothing original in 
this form of marriage over and above a union of the old type 
carried over into pair marriage. It was associated neither with 
capture nor with purchase. The w'oman remained a member of 
her own family and did not become, as in the later forms, the 
property of lier husband. Since in time, howe^'cr, the wife came to 
be generalI 5 " recognized ag an object of property, the ordinary law 
of chattels was applied to her. A year of actual and uninter¬ 
rupted possession gave the husband in the e 3 'es of the citizens a 
full property right, exactly as a man acquired a title to movables 
by ugueapion. Rut the woman could continue the relation in its 
old form and escape the ntonug of her husband by taking advan¬ 
tage of a loophole, the so-called /rfnoch’uui, If each year site 
absented herself three nights in succession from her husband’s 
house, he did not obtain a properly right in her.“* This form of 
marriage thus began as an institution of earliest times and was 
converted into that of a later age if the wife did not jsreserve 
the right of her own family by an annual interruption. 

The Slav's likewise preserved the old form of marriage in sub¬ 
stance along with later forms. Among the latter, marriage by 
capture still exists today under circumstances where sham and 
reality are often hard to distiiiguish. Even in Dalmatia scenes of 
this sort are still quite common.*** If an abduction takes place 

10* In cur interpretatioa of the histanenl developmenL we find It aeees- 
may to deviate frem RaMbgeh Eke, pr. 
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nitliout the consent of Uie girlie parents^ nil her blood rektives 
are called out for revenge, and the result may be a long feud 
or the surrender of the man to the euthoritiea. As a rulej however^ 
the young people reach an understanding in the toeantiuieg and 
the girl ruake^ peace uiith ber relatives. They Uien go to the 
altar. But the man must carry off hie bride by force even if her 
famih" has given their consent to the match. The pair then 
usually spend a part of the day or night under the open sky, and 
a money indemoity from the captor follows the reconcihation. 
But in this case likewise the girl has no claim to a dowry. 

Even where these capture scenes have become rare, tlie friends 
of the groom at the South Slav wedding ceremony still form an 
armed body under a captain or voivodei an ensign^ and similar 
military officers. They escort the bride to her husband. In S 3 "rmia 
she is received with blob's from a The custom reported 

by Nestor and Homan legends is also still presciwed among the 
South Slav's, namely, the dance feativals, now chnrch festivalSj 
held in the siunmer^ at which, according to custom, an inac¬ 
tion and selection of brides takes place.^®* 

Among the Germanic peoples traces of the oldc^ marriage 
fomi^ the gandhoTva marriagej are scarcer in proportion as 
paternal authority has become more firmly intrenched, and this 
has happened with all the logical con^Lstcocy of a savage people 
little confused by sentiinental considemtions. Since we have found 
their preauruable ancestors still under mother-right and the Ger¬ 
mans themselves in possession of ncphcw-rlght, this somewhat 
abrupt eliange niust seem surprising. Hence we are probably 
correct in assuming tliat this revolution was materially acceler* 
ated by tlie iuiluence of tiie Romans, w'ho indeed regarded them¬ 
selves as tlie originators of fatiicr-right. The Slavs lagged behind 
in proportion as they were farther from Roman influence. 
Wife-capture wofi^ however, very general among the Scandina- 
rians in earlier times, and this b confirmed by the very fact that 
it was strictly proldbjted^ Old decreed that the maiden 

should be acquired from her relatives, not taken by force- Mow 
contrAiT!^ this ivas to earlier ideas is shown by the emphasis on 
a bpccial "'peace ol women-'' woman had to be expressly placed 

Rajacffki]» pp. 14 X, 1^, 1^7. 
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under the protection of the pence. In &pite of thiSp capture did 
103 not crane. Individual familirg adhered to it exceptionally long as 
a family trflditjoii* Thus it is related of the families of Btom'irt 
and Storkaden that their men seized the finest ladies “out of 
pride/' It Jong remained eusiomary, even in an arranged mar- 
riagej for the bridegroom to send ao armed hand of friends 
under a leader to the home of the bride'a father to receive the 
dowry for biin. The laws probably had good reason to decree 
that the master of the house should take their weapons and put 
them under lock and key/“ The same armed band then escorted 
the bride to the house of the groom or^ at a later period^ to the 
church. While the rings were being exchanged in the church* a 
tournament w'a& held outside/^® 

Wife-capture was likewise combatted by the laws of the conti¬ 
nental Germans in a manner which shows that it can have been 
by no means a mere symbol at that time. The Frankish law 
specifically classed a$ captors the roan by whose orders the girl 
was sought, his associates^ and especially the cooperating archers. 
This armed retinue, afterwards the ''guard of honor** which fol¬ 
lowed the bridal coupICp thus still acted at that time In a way 
which the law" punished tvjth severe penalties. The progress of 
the Germans under Roman legal and ecclesiastical influence is 
clearly rovealed in this cotroection. While among the South Sla^^t 
e^^en today* the consent of the abducted gkl makes the marriage 
valid^ the Salic law' Bentenced a girl wdio acquiesced in her cap¬ 
ture behind her parents* back to the loss of her free status. The 
later law of the Ostrogoths even went so far as to punish the con¬ 
sent of tjie maiden^ like the act of her captor, with denfJi/^* 
Wliile the old Franktsh law' still pennitted a subsequent settle¬ 
ment with the bride and ber parents and a marriage on this 
basis, the bter law of tlie royal capitularies went so far in 
opposing capture marriage that it finally repudiated such mar¬ 
riages, even if they had the subsequent consent of the parents, 
and in atldition imposed errdesiastical penance on the captor. 
The gurri^ing remnants of capture decrease in this way from east 

L^^ce^brin({^ Sisea Rik^ I. -WS; Ruhs. SifandiiiaiieT, 
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104 to west. While they are fftiU imbued with full life among a part 
of the and occur in considerable number amoog tlae Rus¬ 
sians, Poles, Lilhuanmns, and Old there hag sur¬ 

vived in most sections of Gennany and France scarcely more 
than the ceremonial resistance of the bride. According to Mc¬ 
Lennan^ in certain parts of France in the Seventeenth Century 
the bride was still instructed to show resUiance upon entering 
the house of the groom, and similarly in the poemp Von Metzon 
Hochzcit,^^^ a CSerman peasant bride of the Fourteenth Century 
is represented a$ being brought to her husband weeping and 
crying. 

Wife-capture thus bclonp on the whole to a time when the or* 
ganizations derived from the primitive family had no social re- 
Lation& with eacli other and had found no means of establishing 
them. But such a means was found through capture itself^ With 
it began the sj'stem known among Gemtamc peoples as that of 
“compositionsp^^ but which has been regarded vco' incorrectly as 
something peculiar to them alone. There seems to ue no doubt 
that it wag the one-sided advantage accrtiiog to the man that 
favored thig s^j^stem. Greek traditioiiT to be butc, associates even 
t!ie cointnutation of blood revenge in the case of murder with the 
destruction of mother-right,^** But since, according to early cult 
ideas, shed blood actually ^'cried out for revenge/^ the blood 
relatives certainly could not in this case take the first step to 
excliange a stem duty for n material advantage. Tlie situation 
was entirely different, however, with respect to the capture of a 
girl. Here no extinguished life cried for revenge. Here the chief 
incentive of uncivilized roari, the idea of a soul demanding ven- 
geanccp did not exist. TJie duty of revenge fell to the man in his 
rflle of pro tec tor y to the brother or uncle, since the possessian to 
be protected belonged to the mother, and in this case the tempta¬ 
tion to betray the right of the woman to his own advantagej and 
to establish his own authority on the basis of this advantage, be¬ 
came too strong for him. 

When onee the mou, assured by pre^dqus cases, could venture 
to eariture a woman from a particular tribe with the confidence 
tliat a definite recompense would avert hostilities, it was only 

Mamagt Csrcmoniss, p. gs, (Ed.) 
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a short step ftirther to make such an arrangement before the 
capture. Tliep, however, we enter the sphere of wife-purchase, 
where capture continues to exist only as a traditional legal 
sj'tnboh”* Many of the examples cited above belong in this 
categorv, which is often very difficult to distinguish from the 
earlier one. Two factors combined to make purchase prev^ over 
capture. In the first place, this advance was in accord with the 
development of intertribal intercourse, and in the second, it was 
to the interest of both parties. The one must- obviously have 
105 recognized an advantage in acquiring a desirable possession 
without producing a tribal feud. The advantage to the other was 
even greater. As soon as the protector, the brother and uncle in 
this case, could demand a purchase price in advance for a female 
relative under his protection, his relation to her changed from 
one of protection, to one of ownership, naturally at the expense 
of the \'iolated right of the mother.*** 

^fever in auv case known to us does the mother receive the 
bride-price. As long as mother-right or the avunculate survives, 
it is the brother or the uncle. But when all the men in two tribes 
practicing reciprocity enter into property marriages, and all the 
children are the product of sucli marriages, it is naturally only 
the “fathers" in the patriarchal sense who handle the transaction. 
Yet we must allot no short period of time to this transition. Ex¬ 
amples are not lacking where endogamy and exogamy have 
existed eide by side within one and the same tribe. .And where, 
along with marriage by capture and purchase, we also encounter 
some form comparahle to usue or marriage, the prob¬ 

ability is that endogamy still exists. 

Of all the continents today, Africa seems eharacterized more 
than any other by the condition of purchase marriage. It tlicrc 
appears in a very naked and consistent form, e^eially in the 
regions where cattle raising is profitably carried on. Purchase 
prevails throughout all South Africa.”* Love relations hardly 
play a part, imd the inclination of the girl is not taken into con¬ 
sideration. Indeed the object of the traneaciion is as a role 

11 * 3 ^ WilfccB, Vertpntdt GetiAriftm, I. tSWB, (Ed.') 
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more than a child. Oaly the interests of the parents nre 
consideredi^ Tbeae^ however^ are pritnarily conceded with the 
man^a ability to pay. 

The Buf^hman atone r«presept$ an earlier stage^ indicative of 
the transitioD from mother-right. He has no cattle and no herds 
and can offer only hiB weapons and the spoils of the chase in 
negotiating for a woman, Moreoverp he docs not take his wife 
wdth him but attaches himself to her parents, whose household 
he supports with gifts of game. Tiiis w'ould seem to be precieeb^ 
the basis of the mother-right organisation as we found it among 
certain Indian tribes. The Bushman, hoTveverp courts hia bride 
106 witii gifts, and her family receives preaente from Jm relatives. 
Morcover^ the father h apparently already supreme in the house 
of the parents-in-laW', and the man doubtless regards himself as 
the master of the wife in eonsequenoe of the gifts, for between 
him and hia mother-m-law^ ail intercourse is barred. 

As soon ns we enter the region of cattle raising, we find pur- 
eliasc the rule and cattle the units of value. Among the Kaffirs 
Friiach found the value of a girl fluctuating betw^een six and 
thirty oxen. Farther north, among the Latukaj a woman was on 
an average worth ten cows.*®* The custom of purclmse extends 
northwards through the Somali tribes to the Bedouin Arabs and 
likewise througii Central Africa to Bagirmi and the so-called 
heathen states. “The father of the chosen w^ife is paid by prexi- 
ous agreement a horsCp a few slaves, a certain number of fat 
dogs.** 

Even though woman wns reduced to an object of property by 
such treatment* her economic value was nevertheless enhanced/®^ 
When the birth of a girl gives tiie KafSr father n prospect of 
acquiring tJnrty cattle, be will certainly desire many such chil¬ 
dren, and in the decision as to whether tlie newborn clitld shall 
live or die the econatnic interest operates more and more in favor 
of life. Thus exogamy and purchase marriage have become a 
lever of progress by increasing population and restricting the 
negative foresight of infanticide* Exogamy and wife-purchase 
became an important factor in the struggle in the course of 

EtnQcboTfn^ S^ufriSm*, I, 112. 
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wbicb passive races were gradually replaced more and more by 
active ofies. 

While the old gandhanra ciuirriEigc was concluded merely for 
“pleasure and love/' from now on the acquisition of children be¬ 
came the chief object of mamegc —so much &o^ indeed, that the 
duration of tiie relation was often determined thereby, Tbua in 
tlie ^'hentheti states" the marrmp b dissolved if the wife proves 
barren. She returns to her parental homCp and the bride-price Is 
refunded. On the other handj it Jncems also to have been stipu¬ 
lated among some tribes that the wife should be free after bear¬ 
ing children of a value exceeding that of the bridc-price by a 
certain amount. Thus among certain tribes of Central Africa 
the birth of five ehildren is said to have given the mother the 
option of retumidg to her parental home.'^ Among the Songhay 
the wife is redecjned by bearing three childnen. 

On this economic stage the girl again becomes a vety accep¬ 
table object to her whole tribe, but in an entirely different wayj 
for she is now regarded as its material property* In most eases, 
however, the organization of the tribe has changed in the mean¬ 
time, and father-right has become eslabliahed. If logical con¬ 
sistency is then carried to the extreme, which need not always 
be the case, the “fatlier" becomes the sole possessor of all the 
rights which had formerly belooged to the tribe as a whole, in¬ 
cluding the right to the girls of the tribe. We can here Lndieate 
only in passing the new institutions which may be founded on 
this fact, and the sumvals in a later |>eriod which are iraci?- 
able to It. The old kinga of Dahomey carried out with the utmost 
logical consistency the principle that the father-right of all the 
members of the tribe had passed to them alone. The)" regarded 
all tile girb in the state as their property and derived a con- 
sidcrabb profit by selling them in marriage to their subjects.**^ 
When Mosheshwe set himself up as cliieftain of the Basuto in 
lSl3j he likewise speculated in women. By using his cattle to 
purchase wives for the poorer men of the people, he not only won 
tlicr^ over to his regime but also increased hla capital by re¬ 
serving the daugliters of these marriages for furtlier 
Thus there aro^ a situation inimical to the female infanticide 
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oncfl euetomEir>" under the compulsion of an undeveloped care 
for life. Girls novr became objects of high value. This was at 
boTTe^'er, of a very material nature^^ and the whole advance 
achieved, as it were^ by the circuitous path of a retrogression in 
hiunanitariamEm. 

In ancient Judah and Israel tmtiriagc was purely and strictly 
by purchase, just as it stiU is amotig the Bedouin Arabs. The 
Bible regularly uses the expressions 'Ho purchase as a wife” and 
‘'the bride-price of a virgm.” The exceptions are only appar¬ 
ently auch, for at moat the price only de™tjcs somewhat from 
the usual standards. Thus Jacob substitutes hia service for the 
hride-price/“ and Saul accepts Darid'a military success in lieu 
thereof.**^ 

A profoundly important distinction miiet have existed between 
lOS tlic forms of organization of the Hebrew^s and those of the Phoe¬ 
nicians. The Hebrews enter history as pronounced Bedouins, as 
typical nomads. Hence they are characterized by the patriar¬ 
chate. Their system of conquest and forced protectorates, in¬ 
volving the possibility of extensive political integration, is inti¬ 
mately associated with the mfcendancy of father-right. The 
Phoenicians, on the other handj seem to have preserved the 
elements of mother-right to a ooiiriderable extent. The whole 
ancient ciriJization of aettlcment in all its branches—advanced 
agriculture, pottery, the arts of weaving and dyeing, and the 
teclmic of fire applied to the manufacture of ornamental objects 
—could develop quite well on the hixm of maternally regulated 
organizations^ while the men pori developed the vocation of 
trade. This is in accord not only with the dual organization and 
inferences from legendniy sources but also with the indubitable 
tustorical prominence of the female in the cult, a phenomenon 
completely suppressed among the Hebrews. 

Whenever the Old Testament mentions the acceptance of 
Phoenician cults, it speaks aknost invambly in terms of un- 

Exoduo loctl, 15-17 isi These expresaioas ore Uanfllations from 
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bridled love utiions. Tliia forces us to tlic conclujdon that the 
Phoenicians must have preserved survivals of the old sexual 
conimutdsm within the tribe and probably also a free form of 
marriage like the Hindu gandharva, along with other later 
forma. On the other hand, both of these fonua were proscribed to 
the Hebrews, who in so many other respects stood far below the 
PlioenicianB in civilization. Their culture had begun on a dif¬ 
ferent basis, aud developing from this had arrived, when condi¬ 
tions of peace and settled life became established, at marriage 
by purchase as the only normal form of union. Its foundation 
was, as always, ao exogamoua one, and when the many 
fused Mo one group with a single tribal mark,’” this found 
expression in a series of restrictions upon consanguineous mar¬ 
riages. 

Although the Hebrew woman, like every' woman on this stage, 
was thus undoubtedly placed on a par with a purchasable chattel, 
there were nevertheless two factora in particular which distin¬ 
guished her from any otlier form of live property. One went back 
to mother-right, a stage which the Hebrews bad surmounted, to 
be sure, but not skipped. The glamor surrounding the queen- 
mother at the royal court,‘« a smvival from that stage, must 
have been evident in more subdued tones in e^'ery house. Ko 
matter how munv wives might be subject to the wishes of the 
Imsband, only one entered into bouseliold community with him. 
And this dig^ty of hers was elevated by a second factor, derived 
109 from the later form of marriage, which gave her a rank euperbr 
to other wives purchased in the same manner but not to occupy 
a position of equal dignity. The Hebrew tribes formed closely 
knit peace unions, in w’hich connubimn must ba\'e been one of 
the most important stipulations. The old exclusiveness of these 
unions was £0 vividly remembered that the subject peoples aud 
Phoenician neighbors were not admitted into them. While the 
Hebrew could purchase an alien woman for any menial position 
he liked, it was tacitly understood that the purchase of a woman 
from one of the equal families of the eonnubiul league was for 
the sole purpose of installing her in the dignified position of 
ruling wife. There thus arose a deep cicarage between this one 
wife find the man’s concubines from the class of servants. 

This distinction is dearly e.'Cpressed in the Hebrew law coo- 
l£^ cirttLniEisioa, (Ed.) Sc* nbove,, pp. 242-G^ 2^9. (£11.11 
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ceroing dU^oncc,*** The strict logic of the patriarchal right would 
have penult ted the husband to sell the wife whom he had pur¬ 
chased asliig property^ if his affection for her had ceased^ or to 
u^e her for menial domestic services. Thia^^ howeverp was contrary 
TO the couJitions of the purchase. The husband had either to 
maintain the wife thus purchased in the position once tacitly 
stipulated by the corniubial compact^ nr to restore her her former 
freedomp giving her evidence of the fact in writing. This Hebrew 
divorce lawj wlueh has been taken over by Islam, is thus docu-* 
mentan' evidence of a siguifieant advance on the stage of mar¬ 
riage by purchase- But this form of marriage itself raised the 
Hebrews above the social and moral dangera of the neighboring 
peoples of older races. 

Among the medley of peoples which goes by the name of India p 
marriage by purchase has also been widespread. Strabo and 
Megasthenes report that the Hindus bought their wives from 
their parents for a yoke of oxen. According to the Laws of Mann, 
this was the old form of marriBgCp in which the bride-price 
consisted of *^a pair of cattle or two.” This form reappears 
somewhat modified in the widespread aswa marriage. Here treas¬ 
ures of everj* sort took the place of cattle^ the sj'mbolic unit w’as 
repkeed by an optional quantity depending on the capacity of 
the suitor to pay^ and the girl herself received a share of the 
donation. 

Among the Greeks the coursfc of development is particularly 
clear. While the survdv^als mentioned above ^ suggest the custom 
of capture in prcJustoric times^ legends reveal purchase as the 
only proper form of marriage in the liktorical primitive age, and 
this is coniinficd by Aristotle's report that the forefatlfcers of 
the Greeks had bought their wives from each otlier. As in India, 
cattle were the characteristic units of value among the Homeric 
110 Greeks.*“ With unusual liberality Iphidamas g^ve a hundred 
steers for his bride,while in another ease four gsen cDU^tituted 
the purchase price of a capable womau.^*^ As the Greeks accumu¬ 
lated capita in herd$^ girls more and more frequently escaped 
the fate of exposure, long before this raised to a law. The true 
nature of this new esteem for the maiden found oepre^ion in the 
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pjTiis^ qf wha latids lier because sbe brings cattle to 

her fiither'^ household. 

Here as in India the character of purchase gradually disap¬ 
peared with the Increaeiiig diversity of property. Its place is 
taken in the Ody^ney by a wooing ^^with gifts.” Nevertheless the 
eommerchiJ nature of the transaction still appears now and then, 
as when a husband ^ deceived by the infidelity of his wife^ de¬ 
mands from her father the return of all presenta^^^® just as he 
w^QuId demand the return ol the purchase price of damaged goods. 

Oil the other hand, under more complicated life conditions a 
deviation from the strict form of purchase, a discharge of tiie 
usual price^ was very natural. A friendly serrice might he in¬ 
finitely more important to a shrewd father than a yoke of oxem 
Just David discharged his biide^price with the trophies of 
the Pliilistines^^*^ so Xeleus demanded that his son-in-law drive 
off the cattle of Ipiucles/^* and Othrj-^oneus promised his services 
instead of a hride-price,^" Agamemnon offered Achilles his 
daughter without compeneation in auticipaLion of hb aseistancOp 
and w^as even mlling to add rich presentsTo Alcinoiis his 
liking for tite famous stranger was remuneration enough to make 
him wish to give him his daughter Nausicaa without p.eeenta.^^T 
Thus with advancing civiliscation there necessarily arise more and 
more lurruintFUmces which cause the old bride-price to recede 
before new' equivalents. This course of things explains w^hy 
almost evcjy wiierCp in Judia as well as in Greece^ the tendency of 
progress is to disavow and suppress tlae old form of purchase as 
a survival of outgrowm barbarism.^** 

Among the Romans, Jiowever, purchase as a legal form waa 
retained until the Third Century^ A.D. It still existed at the 
time of Gains, Papinian. and Ulpian and outlived the timis form, 
which had gone down before it. It did not become obsolete until 
the time of BoctMus and Isidore. It succumbed together with 
111 the legal idea, created by nomad culture, that the married woman 
muft be tlie property of her husband. As long, however, as this 
principle existed and the Roman paterfamilias possessed the 
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manuA over the wife, purchase was the most usual of the forms of 
establishing tliii property rieht in such a way that it would be 
recognized as Fuch, proved if need be, and guaranteed by the 
union of the Quirites. Or, in legal tenninology^ the gist of the 
transaction, the coemption was the ^'mancipatJon,^' by which the 
res ni^ndpi I objects taken possesi^ion of) passed into Qiiiritariaii 
om-nersMp.^^ 

Homan marriage by vesmptio ww^ just such a legal transac¬ 
tion, It was no transfer of a mild protective power, no manifestly 
impossible ^'mutual purchase/^ as some have tried to explain it 
in the endeavor to improve history; The Roman brought an 
ordinar;>'^ object of propert>" into his Quiritarian ownership by 
subjecting it to tJie formula of purchase—striking an m on the 
scales before five witnesses and a scale-holder speaks 

ing tJie definite words of purchase, and grasping with his hand 
the object bouglit. The same five witnes^s, scale-holder, and ets 
also figured in the act of marriage, except that the formula of 
purchase had to be expressed differently by stating the specific 
object and purpose of the purchase, 

A purchase without this qualifying statement w'ouid have made 
the woman a slave. But the ancient position of the wife in the 
house intervened. Its preservation created a great rift within 
the patriarchal family among peoples above the nomadjc stage. 
The wife purchased for the poaition of materfamiliaa bore 
children who. unlike those of all the other wives of the same 
lord, sliared with tlieir father the capacity of succeeding to au¬ 
thority and inheriting property. As Uteri they were distinguiahed 
from eervi. The housewife purchased by coempiio entered imme¬ 
diately into this category. She received the right of a free daugh-^ 
ter in the house; she waa filice loco. This qualification as to 
purpose was the only thing that diotiDguished the coenipiio of 
marriage from any other purchase.^™ 

\\v can follow the course of development among the Ger- 
mnme peoples almost step by step. Their presumable ancestors, 
althoiigli nomads in the strictest sense of the word, nevertheless 
preser\’ed many a remnant of the ancient form of the family. 
At the begininng of our era tiie Germanic peoples were divided. 

EoesbAch^ JEorttijcAe Ehe, p. 66. 

the iiDtenabilit^ of the h^Totbedi cf mutiui puidbtse^ see 
Rofisboth, Ehe, pp^ tSf. 
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Sotne ttill r^tameci the avuncubte^ including doubtlc^^ the reck- 
112 oning of clan memberehip through the mother* Even this last 
remoant of mother-right vanished duriiig the 
or the subsequent period which bequeathed us those precious 
cultural documents, the Gennanic folk iawE^ The new Germanio 
family was based squarely and coneistontly on the property 
right of the father exactly like that of ancient Rome. The wife 
separated completely from her kindted and belonged absolutely 
to the family of her husband. According to the old strict right 
the (the Roman which gradually changed into 

a mild right of protection, never reverted to her family except 
by repurchaae. Lite any other property it was inherited from 
the husband by his legal beirSp including the wife's own aona. 
As in Rome, her legal relation to her Jmsband was tliat of a 
child* As yet^ however, the atate had not interfered in this rela¬ 
tion. Appareutlyp moreover, no connubial league had as yet im¬ 
posed any qualifying conditions, for the German iiusband could 
sell or even kill his wife/“^ 

This absence of qualifying conditions, w-hioh vanished first 
from actual life and only then from the lavr% suggests the stage 
of capture marriage. The foUc hiws, how'cver, reflect the energetic 
struggle of the time to establish marriagG by purchase as the 
only legitimate form of obtaining the mund over the wife. Only 
with purchase marriage did it seem [jossible to preserve internal 
peace within the political unionsj which had expanded greatly 
since nomadic times, and to consolidate the position of the new 
social order based on paternal property rights, Saxo Gntmma- 
ticus ascribes this intention to the Danish king, Frotho, who is 
said to have introduced purchase marriage by a law and to have 
permitted no other form, because he regarded the bride-price as a 
stabilising factor in marriage. ^larriage by purchase, long since 
obsolete in RomOp was here an advance and was directed against 
capture. It thus strengthened the ^‘peace of womcn^' in the con¬ 
federation. It also elevated true marriage above the stiO numer¬ 
ous unions with concubinee and thus contributed to tiie destruc¬ 
tion of the remnants of the gandharm form. In another direction, 
however, it seatictioned the omnipotence of the paternal right. It 
took from the daughters the last remnant of freedom in dlsporing 

Gnuinip RcchUalterthurmr, pp. 4J0p 455ff* 
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of them^lvi !3 and raside them a mete possesaiao of their father, 
convertible at will into any other valuable property. 

The current opinion that tlie Germanic peoples eame into 
possession of Roman civilistation m a man enters upon an in¬ 
heritance, is absolutely incoirect. External habits of life must 
not be confused with the laubstanee of civilization, and even the 
113 former, however faithfully imitated, were often converted into 
barbarities, Germanic culture developed slowly from within 
under the atimulus of Roman and Roman-Celtic culture. A very 
clear proof of this is offered by the subject under discussion. 
Without doubt the Roman clergy', the intermediaries of Roman 
civilizatioiit were closely associated with the editing of the 
different folk hiWB. Nevertheless the^ law& themiseh'CS testify 
to the ori^nality of Germanic cultural evolution. While Rome 
itself had long since abandoned the old legal form of purchase 
as a barbarity, the folk laws almost without exception strove to 
make marriage by purchase the only ’^'alid form. Thus purchase 
emerged from the folk life itself as an advance. 

The laws of the Goths, Scandinavians, Saxons, .4nglo~Saxoiis, 
Frarkks, Burgundians^ and Lombards were all at tins stage.^'^* 
The Saxon and Lombard laws even sought to fix a tariff for the 
bride-price, the former 300 and the latter 200 solidi. The height 
of these prices indicates at the same time that they could not 
have been mere symbols. In earlier times, as in Africa todayj 
the price consisted principally of cattle and other economic goods. 
Tacitus*^* mentions cattle, horses, and weapons. The Visigoth 
law speaks of ^laVeST Uiaids, and honies, Fon ifetzen Hochzeit 
cites as the bride-price three beehives, a horse, a cow, a goat, 
and a calf. 

German reptirts speak of the "purchase"' of the woman or 
maiden as late as the Fifteenth Century/** Nevertheless here 
too we can observe the transition to symbol and survivaL The 
transact ion first appears as a legal symbol in the Frankish law, 
where a fictitiouB value like the Homan m took the place of the 
actual purchase price. Ebewlierc, as among the Lombards^ the 
bride-price lost iU character. It became usual to spend it 
entirely or in part for the marriage portion of the daughter, bo 

iJ>»Scc Kraut, Farmuncfaci^a/f, I, ^ 71 - 2 . 

Grnfvanio Xvii* 

Lflfeberg, Liedrr Sml, TIIj tEd.l 
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that it tt'jia essentially merged with the mortiitig In Seaii’ 

d ilia via, "bridc-purchage” (,RrudA;aup) been retained until 
modern times as the term for the negotiatitma of courtship. The 
bride-price promised to the father, however, was concealed under 
the name IT'ngae^ ivhich was looked upon as a friendly gift, 
although it might possibly recall the old compensation sum which 
IW the captor paid to restore peace and friendship. Nevertheless the 
title mutidikjdbt was retained for the legitimate wife as dis¬ 
tinguished from the coDcubine or love-wife.^** The Eider Edda 
likennse speaks of the wife “purchased with gold/' and the Visi- 
gpth law calb the true housewife one married "with gift and 
speech/’ i,e,, purchase and agreement, suggesting the contrast to 
marriage by capture. 

Marriage by purchase did not attain such exclusive currency 
among the Slavs. It appears only olong with real and symbolic 
capture, free marriage, aud elopement. It is obvious that these 
relatively backw’ard conditions mwt iinve been closely cnimected 
with the state of development of patriarchal authority and must 
have varied considerably with the diversity of the latter among 
different tribes. L'nfortunately these conditions have not 5 'et been 
sufficiently cleared up. It would be of interest to leam, for 
example, w'hat connectioD there might be between the develop¬ 
ment of a stricter paternal autliurity among the Russians and 
the influences of Scandinaviau rub. Paternal authority among 
the Soutli Slavs is, by comparison, infinitesimally slight, .Among 
the Ctcclis, on the other hand, it grew more and more extreme 
during the course of tiic Middle Ages. Other tribes may have 
occupied an intermediate position. With such wide variations, 
therefore, we can not expect any auch uniform evolutionary 
tendency as is found in Germanic regions. 

According to Ibrahim ibn Jakub,=^“ the Jew, marriage by pur¬ 
chase was already dominant among the Poles in the Tenth 
Century. He compares Uie high bride-price of these Slavs with 
that customary among the Derbers. This dearness of wives ig of 
especial Importance in riew of the poverty of the means of sub¬ 
sistence. Girls were the true riches of the hcusc, “If a man has 

GTimin+ Recht^uillrTfhiimert. p. 423. 

very namfi ot li nmmed wife in old Norse hw 

mundi k^bt, impliefl th^t the legal wife is obo whw mnnd baa been pur-^ 
onased * {Vino^daK, fiitl^ncal JurUpmdenca^ L 2483, {Ed.) 
hehfiJffrjjk &rabw;h Bcn'cAf, 
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two or thie« daughters, they make him wealthy; if, however, he 
has two or three sons, he is impo%'erished.’' 

Among other Slavic tribes, on the contrary, marriage by pur¬ 
chase appears so rarcl}'’ that the assertioD has been made that 
it ifl foreign to the Slavs and that they are characterized by the 
marriage of free choice atone. This ’I'iew, however, b by no mentis 
entirely correct- Among the South Slavs, courtship with gifts, 
which occurs along with capture and agreement, is nothing but 
a survival of marriage by purchase. This truth is somewhat 
115 obscurcri, however, by tlie fact that the office of pabemal head 
in the South Slav house community is not for the most part 
hereditaii' and is not invested ivith such absolute power as, for 
example, among the Russians. Since, moreover, this “father'’ may 
possibly be only remotely related by blood to the girl to be 
given in marriage, her nearest blood relati^'es in the house com¬ 
munity come to the fore in the ancient way. The presents are 
distributed among them, although tJie girl likewise receives a 
share. Thus the commercial form of the purchase transaction 
is lost. 

Another important distinction still remains to be made. In 
true purchase marriage tlie inclination of the girl does not enter 
into consideration. Under the couditions in which it originally 
developed, indeed, she n-as usually still only a child when she 
was given or promised to her husband. Among the Homeric 
Greeks the father still selected and bought the bride for his 
son.”® Love yields to espediency in thia marriage of a “first 
wife." The fulfillment of obligations is demanded, and the experi¬ 
enced father has a better ej'e for tlie guarantee of such fulfill¬ 
ment than the susceptible son. Not until the paternal authority 
begins to weaken in conseQUence of the transfer of its various 
elements to tlie developing state, with the result that sons and 
daugliters gain increasing independence, does the choice of a 
wife naturally fall more and more to the son. Then for the first 
time the motive of expediency, demanded by the organization, 
is united with the subjective motive in the heart of the suitor. 
Wtat tha well-to-do had formerly divided between wife and 
concubine the youth now seeks to combine in one person, Avherein 
of course, as experience teaches, the heart not infrequently 
coincides with tlie reason. 

^**Sm KcUer, ttornffie Sodetj/f p. 214. (Ed.J 
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In the sphere of Roman eivilkation this process had already 
cuIiDinated about the beginning of our era. Tlie old strict forms 
of marriagep the essence of whicli ^as the transfer of the vtortres 
from the father to the husband^ thereafter fell more and more 
into difuse. in their place appeared the so-called “free mar¬ 
riage/^ which was simil ar to the Hindu i?and/kin;a form and yet 
essentially different from prmcif^Ily because it eharacterizes 
another phase of historical developinent. At the beginning of 
the Empire it was already the commonest form, and it gradually 
supplanted all others. 

This Roman “'Tree marriage” consisted eesentjally in an agree¬ 
ment which involved tlie Euboniination of the wife only in so 
far as the object of the marriage and the unity of household 
management demanded it. It did not, however, involve the 
acquisition by the husband of the viamis, the property right in 
the wife and all her posaessions. On the contrary^ even the mar¬ 
ried woman henceforth remaiocfl under the paternal authority 
of her own father and a member of her natural family^ The 
pcssessioDs of the wife, in so far as they were not set a$ide as a 
116 oontributioD to the comidon household^ remained her property 
or that of her father and did not fall under her husband's 
control. 

This change in favor of the subjective element in man and in 
the direction of the emancipation of the indiWdual^ which we 
encounter so clearly m the development of Roman social institu¬ 
tions p ran parallel with the curtailment of paternal authority 
and the property right in slaves. In the imperial period this 
important cultural process was consummated slowly and steadily 
from witJiin, only its phases being marked by the recessive 
laws. By the time of Justinian it had gained Its preliminary 
objective with the complete dissolution of paternal authority in 
the old sense. But the movenjent aimed fiutlicr at the ciestruc- 
tioD of slaveryj of the property riglit of man in man. Well eoiild 
Ulpian/« foreseeing tlie ultimate goal of the dev^elopment, arrive 
at the ideal of a natural right, according to which the slave ie 
equal to the master. But this evolution in the actual conditions 
of life was brought to a halt by the in%"a$ian of the Germanie 
peoples. There came into power on Roman soil a people which 

m See Ros^ch, Ramisch^ Eht, pp, 43ff. 
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stood incooiparftbly nearer the eource of paternal authority Ibao 
the highly developed EomanB. 

To be surOj the diaintegretion of paternal authority in Rome 
advanced pari pQ$$u with the development of the political organ¬ 
isation, and the state ejcerted a restrictive intluence in proportion 
as it elevated conimiunal foresight But boliind all these pbenom- 
ena, which appear with tlie regnlarity of natural Inwe^ there lay 
yet another and deeper reason. Thus far it has been almost 
exclusively the pastoral or nomadic peoples in a broad sense 
whom we have found achieying an extensive political organisa¬ 
tion. The basis of this organization of human energies and labor 
into larger units was the property light of man in tnan. Only by 
means of this right was the ancient world ia particular able to 
direct human energies m the mass towards goals which were not 
identical with the immediate care for life of the iodividuaL The 
properly right of one in many became such a mighty lever to all 
cultural achievement at a certain period tliat in the most 
advanced dvilizatjona this fact inevitably gave rise to the idea 
that all organization of liuinan energies is rooted exclusively in 
the property title, and that it b impossible to organize without 
ruling through property. On that stage no mean^ had been dis¬ 
covered of subordinating any one to the will of another other 
than by depriving turn of his own wi% an idea wliich the North 
American Indians, for the most part^ eharacteristically never 
grasped. 

The consequence of further cultural evolution was to destroy 
again this idea^ to Tvhich mankind therotofore had owed its 
grandest achievements. Further progrej^ took the direction of 
solving the problem how to compound out of tlie thousand main¬ 
springs of pro^'ident activity in all individuals the energy for 
the task, of organizationp and how" to lead iadi’tiduals by thig 
thready attached by nature to each in his moat sensitive spot, 
without ruling them through property. It is scfircely yet suffi¬ 
ciently appreciated how' far mankind was led forward along 
this very path by the organination of the Roman Empire^ which 
mastered such manifold conditions in ways so variously adapted. 
It had rediscovered, as it were, how to rule without owning. It 
even dared to intrcxlucc this principle into the germ cell of 
society, the family. This advnnce emancipated the wife from the 
pro|x?rty right of her husband, and her children from its harsher 
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and it was OR the point of trofiisformiiig the lot of 

the slave. 

Among the Germaoic peoples, however^ the old father-riglitj 
the product of nocnadisna^ not only T*evired, but was intensified 
to tlic ejctreine under pressure of the tremendous task which the 
struggle with the ancient civilised world set for them. Then, 
however, the same process of dissolution set in, not in imitation 
of Rome, but independently from similar causes. Even the early 
medieval age was as yet unacquainted with any cycle of organ¬ 
ised labor It knew no other incentive to perform labors lying 
outside the range of immediate self-concern than that resting 
on a relation of force. For one man to labor for the objects of 
another he had neccssariH'" to be subject to him through a prop¬ 
erty relation, and this principle was originally so firmly estab¬ 
lished that such labor became the mark of servitude; it was 
degrading. 

Xevertheless social progress caused this principle to waver 
here also. Commercial enterprise and urban industrial activity 
oiiencd np a new method of oTganiaing labor. Force gave w'ay to 
mutual profit and advantage as an incentive for the most diverse 
forms of activity. But even this activity W'as organized at first 
only in imitation of the old family organization. Tlie great 
mcirantile families were patriarchal families in fact, and the 
guilds and crafts endeavored to personate the same fortn of 
organization. But their purposeful character continually pro¬ 
duced new variationsr and the outcome of the process was the 
rejection of the nomad-born idea that a property relation is the 
necGssar^'^ basis of all organization. Finally, blossoming indus¬ 
trialism seeks to prove the contrary in practice, atid elow^-movlng 
progrc&$ followed by atj all convulsing struggle for new forms 
of economic and social organization. 

IIS In the course of this process the paternal authority of the early 
Geitnanie peoples cnimbletl and fell in ruins, its heirg w^re, on 
the one hand, the liiglicr organi^atiom of the state and, on the 
other, the individuaL But they did not share in the heritage 
without violent struggle and wavering victory. The omnipotence 
of the organization and the freedom of the individual are the 
extremes which man throughout history has striven to reconcile- 
Not until this stage is reached, however, ore they u field for 
rational experiment and creative thought- 
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This Furvey should show on hbtorical grounds why the gen¬ 
eral course of development necessarily included the institution 
of niamagep giving inereasing rein fo the individuality of both 
parties to the union and redeeming the old fonn^ from the 
property right. We have introduced it in this partieuiar place, 
however, for a special reason. There is a question whether the 
strikingly important share of the maiden among the South Slavs 
in arranging her marriage, in particular her contingent right to 
contract marriage even without the cotnecnt of her relatives, 
implies the same stage in this progress toward the emancipation 
of the individual, or whether it is to be regarded as n survival of 
an earlier form of the family under a less rigorous paternal 
authority. We admit that the diversity of conditions among the 
Slav's renders a clear understandirig exceedingly difficult. Never¬ 
theless we believe we can decide in favor of the second inter- 
pretatioD* The underlying cause of the redemptive development 
is wholly lacking here- Moreover, the fact to be explained is only 
one of many wMch are without question survivala of an earlier 
condition. 

Thus in the >iciiiity of Karlstadt the courtship begins with a 
present to the maiden, and her brother receives a silver zummiQer 
for producing her. The fact that it is her brother undoubtedly 
indinnlcs that the custom ie a Humval of the earlier form of the 
family. At the same time the biddc receives an apple stuffed 
with money and the whole house receives ^fta of food. After the 
uegotiationg between the fathers of bride and groom ^ the brother 
again produces the bride for a piece of money. Finally^ shortly 
before the bride is taken home, her father receives his sum, con¬ 
sisting curiously enough only of a pair of boots, while her mother 
and sisters each receive a piece of money, allegedlj" for the food 
they have provided. In S 5 'nnia the courtship htewise bepna 
wdth mutual presents, but when the bride is to be fetched from 
her chaml^er| it is again her brother who admits the matclnmker 
in return for a certain sum of money. These and similar usages 
seem easier to interpret as the peaceful eeltleinent which took 
the place of old capture marriage tiiau as a survival of regular 
purcliase. But thia ver>" prearranged settlement developed else¬ 
where into the Icgiil forme of purchase^*' 

AVhen some, misled by auch local conditions, have asgerted that 
See Wilken, yrrjjjrefdle 1S4-93. (Ed,> 
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marriaRC by purchase is unknown to the Slavs, the;' have done 
so under the iiuprcsssion tliat purchase represents a cultural 
retrogression. And this idea, which can easily result from a 
superGcial glance at the subject, is very widely held. E\en 
German political and culture historiaia have thought they were 
absolving their forefathers from a fault in teaching that the 
object of the purchase lias been from tho very beginning, not 
the woman, but only the mund or paternal right over her. Ross- 
bach has demonstrated the fallacy of this subtlety from the dear 
sources of Roman law, and not a shadow of a ground exists for 
seeking another origin for the development among the Germanic 
peoples. 

Tlie factor which must have done most to promote paternal 
authority in the form moat closely associated with marriage by 
purchase, namely, the property relation of man in man, w'as, as 
we have seen, the relation of men to animals on the liigher paS" 
toral stage. Even tliough we, at the height of our civilization, 
ean not be sympathetic toward this development, liecnuse it 
undoubtedly puts man on a plane nith the animal, we must 
nevertbeleEs not overlook the fact that it ‘was the only possible 
starting point for the establishment of larger organizations, and 
that only within such organizations has there blossomed forth 
the higher civilization which today, with an enhanced apprecia¬ 
tion of true humanit;'', rlisapproves of those transition forms. 

In like manner we should suspend judgment with regard to 
marriage bv purciiase. It has been tried and fotind wanting. Rut 
we still enjoy the social advances it has brought about. We call 
such advances moral when they lie in the direct path ton ard our 
ideal, which is itself the goal inferred from the direction of tiiat 
path. Otherwise we speak of them as aberrations. But culture 
history compels us to recognize that many an nd’i’ance of great 
moral value has been liom of an aberration. Thus we have long 
regarded paternal authority in the fonn of an unrestricted prop¬ 
erty right in men as an aberration, but the requirement of female 
chastity and marital fidelity, which was born of it, has been a 
moral attainment nf lasting value. 

This requirement, as w'e have already seen, could not have 
been established within the primitive family or the forms of 
organization directly derived from it and could not, therefore, 
have bcconie a moral canon. Indeed the theoretically equal 
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clain]^ of nil the mem be re of the tribe to all its valuable posses^ 
gionB lerl in the opposite (hreption. Thus among the otherwise so 
120 decent North American Indianis we have found ideas of Female 
virtue which arc the rlirect antithesU of our In the domain 

of paternal authority and of purchase marriage in particiilaTr 
such idea^ aUfl practices remain only as contradictoiy^ survivals 
which the later principle laljors with more or less sueeess to 
destroy. 

First of nil, the principle of strict purchase marriage precludes 
a 05 ' polyandrous connection. The private property of one man 
in a woman, acquired in the recognised way, destroys aU the old 
claims of her tribal associates. The bride-price and the presents 
to them legally release her. Out of thia arises the wife^g duty of 
fidelity' in marriage. Even if this concept could arise under 
Indian pair marriage^ it is now extended to limits which depend 
solely on the will of the husband. 

But the integrity of the woman even before marriage, so far 
as survivals do not interfere with it^ now becomes an object of 
many' interests. The female child is an especially' valuable pos- 
gessioD of her father and is therefore closely watched. Her full 
value comes to be more and more dependent upon her full integ¬ 
rity. Hence this becomes an object of foresight and eupervisiou.^” 
Gradually the idea of the genetic relationship of father and child 
is added to the patriarchal distinction between the children bom 
to succeed to authority and the dependent children e.vc1uded 
therefrom. The combination of these ideas results in the demand 
for integrity in the legitimate wife even before marriage. The 
culture of this stage completely suppro^cs the old survivals of 
an opposite character, so far as they are not fi-xed by the con- 
een^ative power of the cult. 

In both directions, with respect to fldelity in marriage and 
chastity before it, the loftier conception, the aspiration toward a 
high ideah snd its influence ou the inner spiritual life develop 
very' slowly and gradually^ on the lower cultural stages out of 
very' materialistic social motives and ideaa. Even moral ideals 
assuredly have their childhood when they' clmg to earthly^ things^ 

i^Abo’Fiep P- 217. 

tins developtoeut of Uie Tatlier fajnil>' faUien? rei^cted daughtere 
in order m tonko them more VAlimblc 43 wivea camca in the DDtian 
or Triipnity and preHnuptlid cbMlity’' (Simmer, Foikw&jfM, pp. 35Sr,&), 
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their and possibly their decline. Our present subject 

reminds us of this. In the cloisterlike snpemsion of the girl and 
the wife, which is a familiar phenomenon among unsettled 
peoples, a subjective moral motive can scarcely be detected. The 
innocence of the Greek maiden in many a Homeric description 
seeiua charming in its unpretentiousness. Brooding tbouglit does 
not as yet play with the concept. The maiden does not live in a 
121 world closed to her senses. The demand of the society has become 
second nature* In innocent joy she iicars of her nuptial fortune 
and of the noble husband who may sometime be hers, and. 
desirous of no other glorjs she remains chaste for him. No reflec¬ 
tion about mothcrliood casts a shadow on this picture^ The idea 
of womanly virtue is ft ill characteriaed by a clear consciousness 
of its purpose. 

Hut moral concepts, like human ideas in general, easily lose 
sight of their material basis and come to lead their own inde¬ 
pendent lives. Thus several centurice later the concept of virgin¬ 
ity ia elevated to a moral idGal as an end in itself. In connection 
with ideas created in the meantime by the projection of fore¬ 
sight. beyond life, it is erected into a cult, which would have been 
incomprehcnaible to true classical antiquity* The exaggerated 
virtue which consoles itself with a higher merit in a painful 
struggle between the refined ideal and the alleged drosa of 
worldly things. is as far removed as possible from the chann- 
ing picture which Homer sketches of the naive innocence of 
a Nausicaa, 

To connect these sublimated phenomena with our materialistic 
fitarting point ivould certainly seem far-fetched, did there not 
exist an inexhaitstible series ol connecting liuke. All punishment 
of sexual transgressions within marriage ie leased originally on 
the conception of the property right of the buaband. It is seen 
in the mildest form observ'able when the ancient Greek demanded 
the return of the bride-price from his wife's father on aci?ounl of 
her infidelity j as Hepha’^tus said to have done,^** to be aure 
under modified ronditions. In so far ag revenge is directed against 
the guilty man, his act seems regarded as a trespass on the 
property of the husband under aggravated circumstances* Among 
the Malagasy sexual relations are 5iill extremely unrestricted, 
but the adulterer is punisiied for trespassing on the marital prop- 

1®" Hooier viiL 31^.^ 
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right of the hunhaod in CLvactly the ^ame manner aa the thief^ 
namely^ hy the amputation of hm hands. 

The concept of udulien-^ b also found under niother-right^^” 
but ntiTv its meaning haa entirely changed. There wag then no 
adultery within the same tribe or primitive family; only the 
intruder from an alien group was capable of it.^^" But now this 
veiy stranger^ throiigh the development of paternal authority 
and bis compositjon with it, baa obtained legal possession of the 
woman, and stranger and blood relative alike are guilty of the 
122 Bsme crime against tum^ if they do not respect bis private 
property. 

At first the husband is the sole owner, guardian^ and avenger 
of his property. The co5peration of his tribal comrades, the 
embryonic state, is still limited to the laet that they recognize 
his right and leave him free to execute bis revenge. Similarly the 
burglar or thief according to old Germanic law was surrendered 
to the injured man when caught in the act^ and at a later period 
the tnemberg of the tribe merely pronounced judgment on the 
evidence and left the execution of the penalty to the accuser.^™ 
The most advanced of the old folk laws, the Salic law, contains 
provisions for the abduction and rape of a woman but makes nn 
mention of adultery^ The union of the men^ i.e+| the state, ren- 
derCfJ active assistance ns yet only in cases extending outside the 
hotise; within the house the husband still exercised an unre^ 
stricted right of revenge against the jntcrlo[>er and of punishment 
over the imdutiful wdfe* No mtereat of the state had as yet 
forbidden even the death penalty. We know' from the Adall^rt 
legend that the West Slavic husband of the Tenth Century 
conceived of his paternal authority aa including the right to kill 
the adulterous wife. At a still Later period the old Gottland 
law left it to the discretion of the hueband whether he should 
take the wergUd of forty marks or the life of the detected 
adulterer. The same strict application of the right once prevailed 
in Rome and in Athens. The Lex Julia and Papia Popp^xa first 


Waitx, Anthropoloi^, II, 4SS. 

Strabo p. TS3. 

Boehofen, Miiti(errecA£, p. 13. (Ed.) 

Execution wm ^'left to a great extent in the hand? of the htdividuE] 
htiganL and big friends: it amounted to httLe mon thtui Aelf-belp |urid- 
icsdly Motioned mad approved by the Eiibe*' (Vinosimeiofr, 
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deprived the husband of this right even in maitus marriages and 
transferred the punisluiient of the adulteress to the courts but 
did not disturb the father’s right over his daughter. The right to 
kill the daughter was first abolished by Conatanrine. 

The transfer of the punitive power from the housefather to the 
union of tlie men, the state, had also been accomplished in 
ancient Hebrew law. Aduiterj’ was punished with death in both 
man and woinau.**^ Tiie conception of this crime, however, was 
atill that of the injured marital property right of the husband. 
The idea that the man could also be unfaithful to hia wife did 
not as yet exist, from which we may clearly infer that the modern 
relation of mutual fidelity could not have been one of the original 
stipulations of the marriage union. On the contrary, the expan¬ 
sion of the concept took the direction of assimilating the be¬ 
trothed to the wife with respect to the right of the husband. 

The development can take the same course w'here the state 
has been formed by the simple transfer of the paternal authority 
to a chief. Thus the chieftain of the South African KaragAcab 
punished et-ery adultery Avithin the tribe with fines in cattle, and 
other chieftains of the vicinity inflicted corporal punislimcnt on 
the guilty f>arties-*'* Thus even under such simple conditions the 
prevention of adultery belongs in the sphere of the preser%'atioii 
of the peace. 

Another outgrowth of this socially important principle is a 
variety of precautionary means found here and there in popular 
usage. Ranking with these means in their practical effect, al¬ 
though in one respect thej' merely give expression to the idea 
of the sanctity of property, are various precepts in the mores. 
The most primitive and brutal of these preeautionary forma is 
the cloistering of women. It springs from undeveloped legal con¬ 
ditions and survives today especially in regions where customs 
haA*e been firmly established by the cult. 

Among the Tunguses nnd Kamchadales, as we haA*® seen/^* 
the women enjoy the protection of inviolability only within the 
house.“' This is very suggestive of the det'clopment of legal 
protection in general. Originally protection is extended only to 
things which arc in actual physical possession. This is expressed 
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very clearly by the Salic law, which makes the amount of the 
fine exactly proportional to the degree of custody over tlie object, 
a principlej moreover^ which has not yet died out in the law* 
Only gradually docs legal protection venture^ as it were^ step by 
step out of the iimennost confines of the house^ Irani actual 
po^es^ion in the chest, the original lecat and bed of man, to morE 
and more immaterial forms of custody, to inclosed fields and 
meadows and animals in the open pasture. Only gradually, on 
the analogy of the -^peace"* in the innermost security of the house^ 
is then; developed a special peace for property' at the market and 
on the street and for implements in the fielda. The special 
"peace of womenof the ^andinavians helougis in this category* 

The cloistering of women in the house, however, is character- 
iMic of the earlier stages of this development. It is significant 
that w"E find it preserv'ed most faithfuUy among those peoples of 
an originally nomadic mode of life who^ clinging to many tradi¬ 
tions of their old life, arrived relatively late of only imperfectly 
at the concept of property in laud^ which makes an extension of 
legal protection necessary. Among the ancient civilized peoples, 
the Greeks preserved relatively more survivals from that stage 
than the Romans. The peoples of Mohammedan culture have 
124 stopped at that stage and are strongly characterised by it^ al¬ 
though the instJtutione associated with it are by no means 
fieeuliar to them. JMoreo^Tr, the harem system of the rulers docs 
laot give an accurate picture of the situation. It lacks the com¬ 
bination of cloistering with the laborious but strictly limited 
sphere of actionty of the housewife, a combination which, accord*^ 
itjg to unanimaus reports, makes life in such seclusion far more 
bearable than it appears to us. Tlie w'oman w'hose horiseon for 
untold genenitjons has not extendeci beyond her cireum^rSbed 
sphere of activity and who sees its apparently natiirtil connection 
with the interior of the house, feels as a rule no di^satbfaction 
with her position* She is like a being whose natural ineliimtioiis 
have been completely transformed. Moreover, her iatereourse is 
restricted, in accordance with the primary object of her seclusion, 
only with reference to the male sex. 

Blit regions where preventive protection has not advanced 
beyond this very' low' stage hnAe failed to develop a number of 
discipUtiory social factors w'hich have matured elsew'here, W'here 
the sanie protection, spurning forcible metEioda, has been sought 
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of iificessity, ool merely ip outward ut^tutions, but also in the 
msstery of the roiod And the will The disciplioao" influence of 
these factors is transferred from external bulwarks to the inner 
This step is so important and so rar-rcaching in its influ¬ 
ence that it might be called a parting of the ways of eivilisatioa. 
It IB not accidental that the peoples who have follow'ed the one 
course hare often been accused of a lack of ^inwardness/* Even 
religion, it is said, has not made them more -Inward.'' for it has 
itself been influenced by aocia] factors in its development. 
Among the external precautionary measures there must also 
be included the various convenlional raethods of veiling the wife 
outside the house, and also such dkflgurements as have been 
practiced in Japan. Remo’ving the eyebrows and blackening the 
teeth were probably first intended to discourage further mascu- 
line attentions rafJier than as a decoration. We also include here 
the removal or coucealmeDt of the hair upon entrance into matri¬ 
mony, although the act itself, at least among certain Germanic 
tribes p had a special significance. In ™w of the imporLance of 
the hair in savage omamentp^^^ to conceal it forever certainly 
meant to renounce all invitation to further attenlious. Among 
the early Gennanic peoples the hair characterized the individual¬ 
ity of a person—the origioal purpose of all oruBUierit—to such a 
degree that its removal was associated with subjection to the 
authority of another. Hence the wife concealed her hair from 
the moment she came under the flulhority of lier husband. For 
125 this puri^ose she assumed the coif, as is still customary in certam 
regions* Although in one respect thia act constituted a legal 
symbob it might also from lU effect be classed as a precautionary 
measure, 

Gradnally the law takes over more and more of these meaaures 
and begins to protect the husband even from remote dangers and 
tririul encroflchments on his property. We must not believe, 
however, that the forbidden ads beeame scandalous only when 
they were incorporatccl in Uie common law, as though custom 
w'cre created by law.”^ Much less was it the law tliat first made 

faett them is only a question of dcgtcfi between on exoe^ve 
harem system and otir owii coefc^ of propriety which lays rcetmints on 
women to which tnco are not (Sumner, Fo^kutaj/»f p. 3^). (Ed) 
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The contrary i& the cafe. *Wcis of le^lntion come out of the mores** 
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tliese acts punishable. Od the contrary, so far m a general con¬ 
clusion may be dra^vn frotn the development in Germanic regions^ 
when the law first includes a paiticiilar act in its provisLonSp the 
intent h u^tmlly quite the opposite, namely, to withdraw the 
punishment for the act from the hands of the paternal authority 
and to prevent the outbreak of e long feud. This tendenc 3 ^ is in 
many case^ the reason why the late affords us an insight into the 
moral sentiments of its time. 

Because of its significance, the coif which concealed the hair 
of the wife was naturally regarded by the Germanic peoples as 
esi>ecial[y in^-iolable, and this protected it without any law. 
When the Salic law*^" imposed a fine of fifteen shillings (soh'df) 
for an attack upon the outer coif and twice as much for molesting 
the inner covering of the hair, it was less concerned with pro¬ 
tecting the coif than with preserting the peace^ which was en¬ 
dangered by every" such act in view of the jealousy with ivhich 
the husband guarded his property right in hia wife. Without this 
law and before its enactment the husband took precipitate re¬ 
venge even for this minor encroachment on his proprietary right, 
and thue plunged the kin-groups into a retaliatory feud. Thus 
the ctate had both a direct and an indirect interest in the coiL 
The community" agreed not to permit diEruptive blood feuds in 
euch a case but to compel the husband to cahu down and be 
content with a fine of fifteen or thirty shillings. 

Tills lias probably been the commonest way by which the law 
has cTctended its sway to more and more detailed easee having no 
direct connection ivith the interests of the community. In thi^ 
way matters that were originally settled in the family at ite 
discretion gradually came more and more before the forum of 
126 the public law. In other words the authority of the father of the 
family passed progressively and ineritably to tJie state. The 
development of legal rights precedes the law, howe^^r promul¬ 
gated, but the law regulates and limits them from the standpoint 
of the prefiert ation of the peace* Thus the foresight of individuals 
is shared with the common foresight in the work of social and 
moral progress. 

It was still a long way from here to the development of inward 
moral principles w-hich attempt to govern the will before the act. 
need myt be astonished, therefore, to find many savage 
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peoples, indeed even sonTflUed civilked peoples, still far from 
the goal at some interinedirtte stage. We not forget that 
under all cireumstanees it is the orEfiniaation of the men, the 
incipient state, which seeks to curb and diminish disruptive 
private revenge by establishing laws. When the Salic law imposed 
an unusually high fine for falsely casting suspicion on a wife's 
fidelity, it was not at first to defend the wife herselL but to 
protect her Jiusband and master from a mmor that made him 
contemptible. Indeed it was he and not the insulted wife who 
received the fine. He was the injured party. The height of the 
fine measures only the passionate power of the jealous)' with 
whieh the Balian was wont to avenge an injuryp even by words, 
to his property. In later laws thc?H? defenses around tJie wife are 
increased. The Gottland law^®® made the wife the object of a 
strict taboo and threatened every sort of contact with her with 
a pro|x>rtioQate fine. It did not, however, punish the wife for her 
connivanee^ Here the pumtive authority of the husband still 
prevailed. That less advanced peoples have also arrived at this 
point, when once the paternal authorit)' of the husband has arisen 
from other forms of organissation, is evidenced by reports of the 
strict taboo on the wnfe among certain Malay tribes/** Traces of 
the like are also found in Polynesia, Only by degrees do these 
hedges about a material right and the respect for it, drilled into 
generation after generation^ develop into an inhibiting secondary' 
instinetp an ethical sense of modesty. 

Among many peoples the unmarried w'oinan still lacks this 
protection of the married w^oman. Foresight begins to extend to 
her only indirectly. In the paternal authority over the daughter 
there does not by nature inhere the eame jealousy with which 
the autliority of the husband guards a possession which he has 
acquired by a sacrifice of hard-^voti property. Consequently 
127 ethnography frequently reports the greatest strictness in marriage 
along with the utmost laxity outside/” Strict father-right pre¬ 
vails at first only in marriage; the unmarried girl atilJ lives 
according to mother-right Marital fidefity became an ethical 
principle much sooner tlian maidenly chastity. Even the concept 
of virginity «e«na, from the evidence of many folk usagee where 

Oui^^Lagh xjcvii. 
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it fijst Appears, not to have had at first the meaniiig which it 
acquired later; intercourse was less heeded than the result. But 
in spite of these survivals of an earlier period, sctcial foresight 
advances step by step in this sphere also. Proceeding frcrni the 
same materiaiistic starting point, it has developed among the 
peoples of modern ci^nlbation into an ethical principle of great 
influence in the molding of the inner life. 

We have already become acquainted in passing with the lead¬ 
ing factors in this development. The moat iioportatit are the 
natural right of the husband, as the purchaser for a high coo- 
si deration, to fix conditions as to the quality of his purchase and 
the consequent advantage accruing to the father as the vendor 
from owning property of the desired quality. To our idealistic 
way of thinking this point of view might easily be regarded as a 
materialistic reconstruction of the past, unsubstantiated by any- 
thing in the moderu world. But such is by no menne the case. 
Nachligal had the leisure to study the folk life in the by m 
means entirely uucivillzcd Mohammedan state of Bomu, and he 
there witnessed just such conditions. In the capital city^ Ktika, 
custom allowed even the daughters of the priuoes and the sultan 
a freedom reminiscent of the period of mother-right, and lelam^ 
imported from abroad, placed no restriction oa it. But a social 
and economic compulsioti had begun to do so. Here too, with 
marriage b}* purchase prevailing, daughters were a source of 
wealth to their father* A prince could acquire great riches by 
gaining princely sona-in-Iaw^ and he conamonJy act out to do so. 
But a truly princely bride-price was offered only for stainless 
idr^nity. This fastidious requirement had ^ven rise to a peculiar 
delicacy of feeling among the more cultivated people. It would 
have been a disgrace for a respecte<J father of a family to lend a 
handj even unwittingly, to a fraud. Hence it was customary to 
postpone the decision in each such derirable suit until a shrewd 
and experienced female relative bad made an examioation and 
discovered the necessary infonuation. If this exambiatioD turned 
out unfavorably, eustom demanded that the proposal be declined 
under eomo pretext or other- The suitor knew' in most cases w^here 
he stood, but the father lost his rich bride-prico. The girl was 
12S then Eiven in mairlage to a poor man or eveo to a slave. Poverty 
can not be so fitstidious. Thus here too the development of higher 
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morality is dependent upon tbe acoumulat^hd results of an ex¬ 
tended eare for life. 

What is bandied in Bornu with a certain degree of delicacy 
appears elsewhere in Africa in cruder forms. On the Gold Coast 
if the husband finds himself deceived in his orpressed assump¬ 
tion, the parents of the bride must refund him all the K^penses he 
has been put to, and among other tMbes iht marriage is thereby 
canceled,*** It is said of the Zulus Uiat a fallen maiden is never 
taken in marmgeA" Among the Somali she can at least no 
longer become “first wife/*" After the wedding the bridegroom 
appears before his hut and announces to al! the world with 
proofs that he believes himseLf deceivedp thus throwing scorn on 
the family of the bride.**^ Hence it h said of the Somali ™men 
that even the unniarried are modest. 

The <roun=c of tbinp from here on is quite definite. When the 
father learns in this way to prize the integrity of Ids children, 
he will avenge its destruction with a severity proportionate to 
its value, and the rising political organisation will substitute for 
this revenge a corresponding fine. Thu^ the inviolability of the 
unniarried woman will also gradually placed under the sanc¬ 
tion of the laiv. The starting point of thb whole development^ 
however^ is still the supremacy of paternal authority. Hence it 
is not surprising that the legal sanction may be even stricter in 
the earlier period of unshaken fatlier'’right than later at the time 
of its dissolution. As the principle of morality becomes more 
iugrained, its external supports gi^'c way in part. 

The Frankish law punished the \dolation of a maiden in the 
same way ns her abductiom But even if the girl consented^ the 
thief of her honor did not escape without penalty^ for even in 
this ease the paternal right was infringed. Thu GottLand law 
sentenced the seducer of a virgin to an “amends" in money^ which 
wTiit to the brother or father who pos&e^ed the right over her. 
For the abduction of the maiden the man was fined hie whole 
wergild; for enticing her to follow of her own free will, forty 
marks. These fines were shared by the district, the organiiation 
which here undertook to prevent revenge, with fJiu injured 
father. 

WiistEr ArrthTQpoto0Af II, U3, 
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129 The story of Dinah stowE how jeiilouBly the fathers and 
brothers of ancient Israel guarded the chastity of the maiden, 
nod how savagely they avenged her violatioio. In the later law, 
however^ revenge is taken ov^r by the community as the right 
of pumshment, and^ as in Germanic law, ia redeemed by a fine. 
The seducer of an unbetrothed maiden must give her father fifty 
Bhekels of diver and take her to wife, never to part from her* 
But she who couceab her fall and marries must be stoned to 
death by the community of men. If, howeverj the husband 
accuses his bride falsely of such deceit^ he must atone with one 
hundred shekels of silverT wliich go to the father who has been 
injured through his daughter,^” 

Where this state of things appears, it naturally calb forth a 
certain amount of vigilanee;^ which inevitably exerts a far- 
reaching influence on the forms of social intercourse, until finally 
the habit of obsemng these precautionary restrictioos^ trans¬ 
mitted from generation to genemtioHj develops into a tender 
instinct of modesty. A survey of the status of this secondary 
instinct in different culture areas shows that it is al^^ys capable 
of development and also—it can not be denied—of perversion. 
Since, however, this wtole movement came into bdog through 
the usurpation of authority by the man^ it received a new impetus 
from the advance to the recognition of the physiological relation 
betVh^een the father and his owm offspring. 

Another social phenomenon,^ into whose history we are unable 
to gain as clear an insight as in the case of marriage by purchase, 
is indicated, without being clearly revealed, by numerous tracee. 
We refer to c^nmibiul lea^s without j}urch{isej i.e.^ agreements 
between different tribes or kin-groups for a mutual exchange of 
daughters, in which the gwd pro quo otherwise offered in each 
case in the form of the hride-pricc seems to be foregone*^’''* 

Such leagues with purchase in the individual case are amply 
aub^antlated lustorically. Ifnlike 5ub5e<iueDtl3^ ratified capture, 
regularly arranged purchase of itself presupposes a previous 
agreement of a general nature. As a rulej, moreover, it takes 
place only within established connubial leagues. As has already 
been pointed out, the need of acquiring wives peacefully, w^hich 

Ceiwsts xxxiT. 
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necessarily followed under man-rtik from exogamous wife- 
capture with its train of perpetual leuds for revenge^ contributed 
130 materially toward the e^tablishmeDt of peaceful intercourse 
between alien groups. 

A survival of the age when such peace unions originated b the 
phenomenon of the inatchraakerp who goes back, and forth with 
the sanctitj-^ of an ambassador between the two parties, who do 
not dare to approach in person until he has succeeded in arrang¬ 
ing the preliminaries of the compact. Here and there it is still 
customary for the matchmaker on entering a strange house to 
seize a sacred object to render himself in’slolable. This institution 
seems to be derived from a time when ahen tribes were as yet 
united by no bond of peace save that of connubium^ so that only 
a person recognized on all sides as an intermediary for this 
puriiose enjoyed peace in approaching strangers. Consequently 
match making became the business of definite persons and per¬ 
sisted as a special profession/*'* 

The wiiole procedure of attempting to establish a connubial 
league^ as Hebrew' antiquit;'- pictured it^ is set forth in the 
Bible/'* Jacobp tlie nomad, with hia sons and flocks entered tiie 
land of The Hivites, who were Caimaniti&h city dwellers. One of 
the Hivitps violated Dinah, the daughter of Jacoby and wished 
to keep her. Impelled by this individiml case, they proposed to 
Jacob and his people, toward whom they had previously been 
hostile, the follo^viug agrcemeiit: *hAod make ye marriages with 
us, and give your daughters unto ua, and take our daughters 
imto you. And ye shall dwell %vitli usi and the land shall he 
before you. - . The Hi’irites, who^ livelihood, wc must assume^ 
took the Piioenician forms of industrial enterprise and intensi^^e 
agriculture, made the conclusion of a connubial league the con- 
ditioD for the use of the pasture land. Wc do not learn from the 
proposal, however, whether it w'as intended to establish strict 
mutuality or whether a purchase agreement was to be concluded 
in each case. The fact that a bride-price was offered for Dinah is 
uot entirely decisive under the circumstances. 

The Israelites showed themselves inclined—their deceitful 

Ca^e? cn the matchiDaker, iro-between, or niBininRc-hrcikf^r are col- 
lecticMf in We^termarck^ 1, 430-7; Bd^AtiU, Mothm^ I, 

53$^!^ Sumufir and of Sooisty, HI, IV^ WrS. 
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inteotioa does not concern us here—^to enter into the eonnubial 
agreement, but they set up their supreme condition that the 
Hivitee and Israelites must become one people and adopt a single 
tribal mark^ circumcision. Of these two stipulations, the former 
is the usual result of a connubial union; the latter is not. The 
reason we so rarely gsin an insight into this manner of forming 
tribes and nations is because, as soon as connubial peace is 
eftablished, amalgamation takes place^ producing a homogeneous 

131 new tribe which we are only rarely able to resolve into ite 

elements. We have no means of telling^ for eyamplc, bow many 
of the countless little Germanic tribes at the time of Ca?sar and 
Tacitus may have represented connubial leagues composed of 
still smaller atid originally independent unite. But for such 
amalgamation to find immediate expression in a single tribal 
mark, as the Israelites desired, is a rare though not entirely 
unexampled case. Thus we know' that the Aryan Rajputs^ when 
they forced themselves upon certain of the older tribes of India 
a9 war ebieftains and kings, commonly adopted the marks of 
these tribes or at least submitted to a ceremony ivliich had that 
sigpificance in a eurvivalistic This was not, however, a 

compact between equals. 

Old patrician RomCj according to various indications scarcely 
intelligible othenviscj probably represented a connubial league 

132 whicli rejected marriage by purchase and substituted mutuality 
under definitely stipulated conditions. The eub^quent patrician 
gentes must first have united for freedom of conembium into 
three independent groups, which eventually coalesced into a 
single connubial league coextensive with the Quirites or patrician 
Romans. It is a well-known fact that these associated gentes were 
restricted to mutuality in the requisition of wives* that they 
were bound by the agreement not to many outside the union,^"^ 
The ban was first raised in the year 310 of the city by the 
Canulcian law^ which admitted the plebeians into tJie conuubium 
of the patricianB, 

That this obligatory niutuality must have supplanted purchase 
within the old patrician union is indicated above all by a 
peculiar fomi of marriage^ which was confined exclusively to the 
patricians, even when, owing apparently to the extension of the 

JW LAjagcD, Indiichi Altcrihumshindi:, I, 4^, tEd.> 
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coaDubium to the plebeiuus, it bad fallen almost entirely out of 
use. Wliat dislingyished tins form fundamentally from others 
was the striking cirfuiuatance that it transferred to the hi^band 
the full paternal authority over the wife, the rnanus, without 
purchase, or a year’s possession, or any symbol of the kind. It 
can be asserted with some positiveness that at least a rudi¬ 
mentary suggestion of the purchase or coempfio customary 
among the plebeians would necessarily have been preserved in 
this ancient form, if the patricians had also acquired their wives 
by purchase tritliin their connubial league. 

This form of marriage necessarily involved a social factor 
which has become of extreme historical importance through its 
indirect induence. Specifically it involved mutually recognized 
conditions with respect to the status of the patrician wife in her 
husband's house, conditions unparalleled, to our knowledge, on 
the same stage of culture. The position of the patrician wife as 
gaia by the side of her as mistress in her economic 

sphere as he was master in his, could have resulted, as has hap¬ 
pened elsewhere, from a historical compromise between the 
mother-right and father-right oi^ni nations. But the connubial 
compact, wliich legend represented as the law of Romulus or as 
the achievement of the Sabine ancestresses, freed the patrician 
wife from confinement to the house, a restriction under which 
tlie Greek wife lived, and allowed lier to appear at the theater, 
at banquets, and on the street witliout let or hindrance from 
her husband. Moreover, it liberated her from the menial labor of 
preparing the meals and Uius distinguished her fundamentally 
from a wife acquired by the husband as property in any other 
manner. A house could have fixed such conditions for the dau^- 
133 ter it surrendered, only if it coivtemplatod no other eompensatiau 
for her tbft" that of mutuality A” After an agreement in accord¬ 
ance with the stipulations of the league, the father presented the 
TncnifS over his daughter to the bridegroom under conditions to 
which the latter obligated himself. 

lu “la tho ancient Bouan ccremDny the (wide, on the pvina of hjindj , 
atiya uhf Cti Gaiut, iW ego GOw" (Vinogradoll, /fwtorieal JwitpmderKe, I, 
M9). (Ed.) 

'•* "The falher'a love readied out to follow hia dautmter into matn- 
many ■■><1 to secwe for her eotae stipuLiliiwa which should free wedlock 
lor her from iwiin or cans which other wive* had to endufO^ (Sumner, 
Folleuvift, p. 
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An old Roman law, ascribed by legend to necessarily 

presupposesp in out opinion i a coEmufaial compact of this sort. 
A man, according to the unrestricted paternal authority of early 
Rome, was at liberty to sell even hia son by Ins true wife into 
slavery. By this law, howevoFj the father could no longer do so 
if his son had taken a wife with his pennission. The wife, being 
in the jaunus of his son, would also have been drawn into 
slavery by the old right. Who could have had an inte^rest in 
prewuting this except the party to the compact who had given 
the woman only conditionally into the maitua of her husband? 
Of the same origin unque^ionably was the law, ascribed to 
Romulus,which forbade the citizen—at that timer of course, 
only the patricifln—to set! his wife. Tliis limitation was entirely 
ineonsistent wuth the husband's authority over his wife and 
could again only have been mtroduced by the contracting party 
m a re^rtrictivc condition. The institution of the kindred court, 
to which, accordinff to ancient custom, the husband had to listen 
before he could punish his wife with deaths can only have been 
derived from a similar source. If the state bad introduced this 
limitation of paternal authority, it w'ould in all probability have 
brought the case before its own court. Moreover^ according to 
the strict logic of the paternal right, the relatives of the wife 
would have had no claim to be heard, if the compact had not 
also etabraced this case, ft is much more difhciilt to assume that 
tliese eonditiotis were attached as exceptions to a formal pur¬ 
chase, which everywhere else gives the husband an unconditional 
property right. 

Still another distinction compels ua to encroach upon subjects 
which should properly be rescr^’ed for comprehensive itcatment 
until later. The intercourse of alien groups for the purpose of 
marriage either presupposes other intercourse or gradually results 
In it. Hence we find the words and cofinvidum fre¬ 

quently associated in the mouths of the Romans/** When peace¬ 
ful intercourse is thus extended to the exchange of different ob- 
134 ject4, tlie condition of legal isolation in which alien famiUes find 
themselves by nature is gmdually overcome, and protection is 

Dionysius iL 27; Plutarth l^uma Xvu. 

PlMbiitlt RomuluM mi. In thia pnsaage we hold to the more usual 
mterpretadon. 

Sumner and Kclldr, Science oj L 159, (Ed.) 
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extended to property afiiiuired witliin the peace unioo in a 
recognised wiiy and with the cognisuwee ol its members. Trade 
must be s'itncsaed by all, disputes must be judged, and protective 
measures taken. All this nuikes necessary a definite common 
meeting place tor the members of the association, a sort of public 
house for this onion of the men. 

Just as, under a later phase of the cult, each private bouse 
makes provision for its oim household spirits, so also an analo¬ 
gous cult is associated with the public meeting place. The Romans 
distinguished clearly between sacra privata and jracro publico. 
The former remained untouched by political developments; the 
latter followed them. It is reported that at one time each cii^, 
or primars' peace union of ten gentee, had its central meeting 
place witli a hearth for its sacra publka. But, as has frequently 
been the case, the need of further expanding the peace area com¬ 
pelled these associations to combine with each other into larger 
units for similar purposes. Thus from the union of ten eurfee 
each arose the three ancient tribes of Rome, the Ramnes, Tiiies, 
and Luceres, the confederation of which established old patrician 
Rome. In accord with this advance, the thirty curial hearths 
were later cotnbined under one roof and the public cults of the 
cuns and tribes brought into association. 

Now the patrician coanubium was closely involved in these 
advanoes. Patrician marriage had to be placed under the pro¬ 
tection of the union. It was therefore brought into connection 
with the stewards of the public sanctuaries, which was not necea- 
8ar>' except under those peculiar contractual conditions. Ordinary 
wife-purchase was connected only with the domestic sanctuaries 
and confiequcntly dispensed wTlb all priestly mediation. But 
confarrention, aa the patrician contractual form of marriage wag 
called, concerned not only the soern primfu but also the surro 
public of the peace union or of the state which grew out of it. 
The public nature of the old patrician wedding is also indicated 
by the ten witnesses which it required. Rossbach regards these 
ten men, an imusual number otherwise in Roman civil law-, as 
135 the representatives of the ten gentea of a cnina. And there ia 
nothing to prevent our extending this hypothesis and assuming 

»»*it5pniKAtf Ehe, p, ItB. With respect to the origia of nwniajge by 
Eoafamatioa. we find it nwes^ry to depart somewhat from the riew of 
this work, to which culture histoiy is dcepl)* indebted for itj critiM eluci- 
daiioa of aa cxoecdiiksly inportnat subject. 
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that transa^tign griginally took place before the teo patri¬ 
archal heada of the cwria themselves^ just as in AtJieos^ where the 
phratry corrc^sponds to the Roman ctma, the bride had to be 
presented to her husband's phratora. This fact, moreover, eug- 
geets that ttie curia, like the Athenian pliratji^ once constituted 
the primary' eonnuhial league ant] that only later did the organ¬ 
isation expand by means of a similar bond embraeing a number 
of ciirikc. 

This Roman marriage by confarreationp the essential dis'^ 
tinguishiog characteristic of which is seen to be the absence of 
purchasep is not, hovvever, entirely unique. Even in AmtraEa wc 
find tile custom of oJforing a girl from one's own tribe in exciiange 
for a girl taken in marriage from an alien tribe. By means of 
more comprehensive agreements an equitable adjustment could 
be reached on the basis, as it "werCp of an averngep without neces¬ 
sarily involving a quid pro quo in each individual case. This 
would presuppoEOp howevccp a high degree of confidence and a 
familial solidarity in the contractual union of former foes, a 
phenomenon actually obscrt''able in the patrlciau germ of the 
Roman people. 

In India we find the connubial league witbout purchase in that 
very social group which first shut itself off into a caste and thus 
sealed the intimacy of the union^ Mamage by capture and by 
purchase are both represented in India even today in certain 
classes, but covenant marriagie is characteristic of the Brahmans. 
Formerly, to be sure, the priests of Brajima also purchased their 
wives, but this form gradually dwindled among them to the 
survival preserved in ar^ba marriage. Even this survivalp the 
pair of cattle which had once constituted the bride-price, is 
ititerprcted by a later commentary to the Law^ of Mann as only 
a present to the Nevertheless this form of marriage later 

came to be regarded as less proper for the Brahmans than the 
brahna, daiva, and prajapotya forms. These are distinguished 
only by traditiDoal forms of handing over the girl and involve 
no purchase of any sort. This mutuality is restricted, however, to 
tlie Bra limans alone; the other castes have no share in it. 

The eorre^nding conditions in Greece are less clear but 
sufficiently so for our purposCn This much is plain; while mar¬ 
riage by purchfiac nnd survivals of capture were widespread in 
oj MuJiu fiJ. S3. <EcL) 
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Greece, pureb&se seems lo have become obsolete in Attica in 
historical times, and precisely here we encoiioter an ascending 
svstero of group alliances very similar to that of Rome. The 
gentes were united by thirties into phratries, and the phratries 
by threes into tribes or phyla, of which there were four in Attica. 
No marriages took place within the gens. The frcttneutly cited 
exception, namely, that n daughter who was the sole survivor of 
her family and the licir to all its property should be given in 
marriage only within the gens, really conflriDs the rule and might 
even be regarded as an indication that the origin of exogamy is 
to be traced hack more to economic influences than to physiologi¬ 
cal observations. A dowry representing only a sanaU fraction of 
the family property was gladly allowed to pasa to another gens 
with the daughter, because hy mutnality a greater prire might 
follow such a stake. As soon as the entire property of a single 
household was concentrated in the hands of one daughter, how- 
ewr, the probability of a compensating gain vanished, and the 
thcorj' of exogamy could not hold its own against- economic 
advantage. The associated gentes formed a connubial league 
amongst theinselves, for the legitimacy of marriage in ancient 
Attica as well as in patrician Rome was dependent upon mutual 
connuhium. Marriages took place T^ithlo the union w'ithout pur¬ 
chase; the kyrioi of the bride, i.e., the father, grandfather, or 
brother whose property she was, simply assigned her to the 
groom 

137 One pari of the patrician coafarreation ceremony conristed of 
"definite and solemn words" spoken before the ten witnesses. The 
content of these formulas has not come down to us. We may 
conjecture, however, that they formed with the other rites the 
Bubstitute for the act of purchase in the other forms of marriage. 

Other elements of the confarrcation ceremony were the intro¬ 
duction to fire and water, the common meal, which became a 
sacrificial meal in the presence of the gods, other sacriflclal cus- 
toniB, the sitting of the bridal couple on one animal skin, and 
the presentation of the bride to the divinities of her new home. 
But ail these arc found in substance practically universally 
among even the most unrelated peoples, because they spring 
from the very nature of marriage. They have arisen from the 
simple fact of the inlroduction of the wife into household eom- 
Ehe, p. 223, 
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muDity with ber husband, and they substantially agree over such 
wide areas precisely because this was the chief motive for the 
establishmcDt of the marriage institution in the strict aeose.*** 
All that is peculiar to patrician Home in these rites is the 
preservation in individual cases of furtns derived from high 
antiquity. 

One of these ancient rites was the cult act of the wife, who on 
entering her new house smeared its doorposts with lard. The sense 
of this ceremony as a sacrificial act need not concern us here. 
The offering itself, however, carries ub back to a time when the 
bog was the principal domesticated animal of the old Italic 
peoples. Tlien came the sheep as a Eacrificial animal, and its 
skin served tlie newly married couple in ancient fashion as a 
seat. After a sacrificial rite the bride and groom partook of the 
staple ancient foods—-frmts and salted spelt meal in the form 
of a cake. From this use of spelt (far) the whole ceremony 
received the name confarreation,*** 

Rome also preserved a very ancient form in the reception of 
the bride into household community “with fire and water.” It 
was not understood by a later age and was consequently subject 
to Variation, but the fact is neti'ertheless preserved cicariv enough 
in the traditional ritual. The bride was received with fire and 
water after crossing the groom's threshold. This did not indicate 
merely that henceforth the fire and water in the house should 
be under the care of the wife. Still less did it consist with the 
bareh conditions of life thus to express symbobcally an opinion 
of the value of these important elements. On the contrary, we 
must remeinber that, in the exogamy existing under father-right, 
the wife entered the bouse of her husband as a stranger to the 
tribe and also tbat the cxchanp of fire and w.ater among tribal 
strangers was the oldest object of a daa'ning peaceful inter¬ 
course. The alien wife, having been lifted forcibly owr the 


*®»Lippefl d)9tuaH9 these weddiej; wremaiues in a Hcdau not trass- 

UtmJ herewith (Kalfnr^Mchichte, H, 140-^). (Ed.) 

“Xho Ronina ritual . . . gives the oams to the whole oeietnoav: (on- 
fomiUto ii the shorttiR of a cake made of far (spelt). The use of spelt 
u characte^o^ ^ points to a poriod when wbeU was ptohahljr un- 
Imoan, while barley and spelt were the only sown groine. The 
Bfiared in Fntricinn coreiKU>ny mus not jin onlinsiy one: it is diucribed 
V tTiOifa aojCu^ i bftlted. coJec of mugiijy ^ound and thtig towigm a 

y*® J? period” {Viaesradoff, ffirloriiMil /uriftmu- 

I, 251'2). (Ed,) 
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threshold, thus received, tiierefore, the quieting assuranee that 

138 she was not eoming to savage strangers but that sbe enjoyed the 
protcetjon of the peace union. At least this interpretatioo comes 
closest to the old fonnula^ “to be received with water and 
fire." «* 

Tbis ancient form was customary, however, not merely in 
confarreation but in every typ^ of Roman marriage. It expressed, 
as it Tverc, tbe lowest stage of a reception into community of 
life, just as the common meal gave expression to the higher stage 
of household community, tiic union of the separate economic 
spheres of the two sexes. The fact that the common household 
Was made up of two cleinents was also well expressed in the 
wedding ritual. The bride entered the bouse of her husband 
bringing not only distaff and spindle but also a basket of 
cereals ™ as her share of tlic common food, the German 
Even though the Romans had early made the for¬ 
tunate advance of transferring tbe cultivation of cereals to the 
hands of the man, all traces of the old division of labor by sex 
had nevertheless not disappeared. Rossbach says that grain 
might very properly have been called the food supply of the 
married woman, “for the principal businesa of tbe materfamilias 
consists, according to the ancient law of Romulus, in tbe prepara¬ 
tion of the braadstuffs for the meals and private sacrifice, while 
tlse rest of the ceno, the slauglitcring of the animal and the 
preparation of the meat, was left to the man."*®* Even in the 
matter of sacrifices, the offering of meat was always the affair 
of the man, while the Vestalia, a feast which only the mstroos 
celebrated, was called the feast of breads. 

139 From the common property of the household, the joint store 
of food acquired by both sexes in their separate spheres of 
activity, one luxury, curiously enough, was omitted. Like seal 
blubber among tbe Greenlanders and pork and kava among the 
Polynesians, wine was reserved for the refreshment of the men 
alone, it was a capital crime for the woman of ancient Rome to 

Scuncfi cited b Sossbach^ Ehe, pp. 36ff. 

sfli m qriM? enani (Feattia Be tArih^riim 

^CUTWrUiA**}^ tz aUlur 

aut eolUm^* (Colmuclii Z>« n ruiiica siJ. 33, See Boasbaeli* Ehe, 

p* 330. 

=«Sce abcjv*, p. 273. (1^,3 ^ 

3^* Cf.» Piitiy NalwrtdiS hi^tf^ria xviUr ll- 
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tasU this beverage, as the Legend of Egnatitiiie Moeenius shows ^ 
and Cato iu said to have put it on a par with adulteiy^™ This 
fact clearly indicates that the cultivation of the vine did not 
become known to the Homana until long after agriculture had 
ccAsed to be part of woman's economic sphere. In the ritual of 
marriage the hride brou^t cereale to her husband, but no wine. 
The man, aa the agriculturalist and owner of the soil* had re¬ 
ceived it from abroad, and there was no old custom and no 
ancient agreement to force him to mingle this precioua product 
of his economy with the fruits of the woman^s Jabor as common 
property. It was likewise quite natural for a later age to interpret 
this custom as a social precaution and to attribute it to a moral 
motive. 

OriLiqs iVecIst AUic<s i. 23 , 


CHAPTER IX 


DISINTEGRATION OF THE PATRL^CHAL FAMILY 

505 The cbaptets od religioii ^ will show us repeatfidly how iticor- 
feet it would be to attempt to reconstruct the evolution of social 
organization from the progressive advances of coimnon foresiglit 
alone. The impulse and goal of progress reside^ to be Hure, m tins 
factor. But the ways and means which we might rationally 
conclude from our store of ideas today to be the natural ooes^ 
by no meaiis completely coincide with the actual historical ones. 
It is, on the contrary, charaetcristic of the evolution of mankind 
that on each stage it has been stimulated and directed by a 
subjective clement, its store of ideas. We can not reconstruct 
this influential store of ideas from the objectivity of things as 
we know it today, but only in relation to the aubjective capacity 
of man at a particular tune to cE>nipreliend it. Undoubtedly man 
has gone astray on devious patlis in his interpretation of objec¬ 
tive reality'. Nevertheless both individually and collectively the 
results seem to confinn tho idea of Lessing that in striding lies 
blessing. Thus on these deviouB paths of trial and error man has 
created, or rather acquired incidentally, a eeriea of means 
adapted to bring about social integration and an extension of 
foresight.* These factors have played an important rflle in the 
evolution of the patriarchal family. 

K)6 Within the patriarclial family two developments in particular 
attract our attention, namely, the transition to monogamy and 
the victory of a new concept of paternity, the idea of the direct 
relationship of father and child. In the former ease a number of 
different factors operate together^ and the advance proceeds 
through countless almost imperceptible transitiona. We muat 
conflne ourselves to indicating the most important. 

Chief among tliese is the position of the wife/' surviving 

^ In the prigtnal, the pTeECnt chapter follows ihosi^ en tctigicn. (Ed.) 

* j£.f the blood bond, cult Ulucn, etc. See Chapter XII, <Ed.) 
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from the time of motFer-right.* This posiiion e&ris^ from the 
fact that in the imion of man and i^oman the chief emphasis is 
placed, not on the sexual relation^, but on the mutually advan¬ 
tageous comb'mation of two separate and complementary eco¬ 
nomic apberes. Consequently the relative status of husband and 
wife must Logically depend upon the importance of their eco¬ 
nomic spheres for the maintenance of life. In particular the 
woman will become a mistress or wife coequal with her husband 
to the extent that her economic sphere, like hls^ requires manage¬ 
ment and superviaion as well as labor. Even the Auatralian 
woman, to be sure, has her special economic sphere, but the 
performance of her labor requires no management. Hence she 
has fallen to the status of a beast of burden, the pack animal 
of her husband. Should, however, an advance be made m her 
tiplierOj even if only in the technic of clothing witJi all that it 
Involves, this will so complicate the labor and the cares of 
maintenance and management in the household that a controlling 
will becomes neccsEory, the more so the larger the number of 
women ia the household. Aiid if on top of this appeara agricul¬ 
ture with all the foresight it involves, this administrative head of 
the female economic sphere not only becomes all the more indb^ 
pensable, but she likewise gains equal rank with the man as 
a support of the family. Hence we shall have to look for the 
first forms of domeBtie organization approaching monogamy in 
an agricultural civilkation, and as a matter of fact there ia w'here 
they are to be found. 

Even if the fundamental idea upon wliich the whok pattiar- 
chate is based theoretically reduces the wife to a chattel of 
her husband, she neverthelesa no longer enters hb house without 
property like a captured or purchased slave. Her own economic 
sphere requires a nucleus of capital. This ^he draws iu part 
from the stock of her maternal household in the form of the 
dowry. It is increased by the bride-price, which it gradually 
5(J7 becomes customary for her father to turn over to her, and by 
the morning gift from her husband. Accorditig to strict legal 
tlieon-, to be sure, all this is etilJ the property of tlie huBband 
indirectly through his w-ife* Nevertheless the profitable use of 
this capital, of which the wife alone is capable, gives her a high 

* Fpt n CQU^ctiott cf cams QQ the wife,” see Weatennjucfc, iZuniiu) 

m, 23 ^. tEd.) 
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degree of independence, which another w'onifln, bound to t!ie 
man only by fi^ection or a property rights could not enjoy. 

This relation, however* also presupposes a connubial league. 
A woman acquired from an alien tribe by capture or uneondi- 
tional purcbaSsC lack^ all means of estcibtishuig such a position of 
independence. Within a connubial league, however* the opposite 
tendency'" ine^dtably asserts itself. A father who renounces the 
bride-price in one form or another and permits the removal of 
a dowiy^ from his house^ can not possibly tolerate a menial posi^ 
tion for hU daughter in return. He stipulates for her the position 
of gaia beside her gatu$* But it is implicit in the very conception 
of this position that it be unique and unshared. 

We must therefore regard the monogamous fonn of marriage 
as peculiar to the economic stage of agriculture and the social 
stage of the connubial league,* and the facts of ethnography ac¬ 
cord with this. Monogamy tends to prevail in proportion as these 
two ennditioos coexi^ and to lag behind os the one or the other 
ig absent. The most backward among civiliacd peoples in this 
respect arc for the most part those who, although their organiza¬ 
tion includes the connubml league* pevertheless still stand closer 
to nomadism or a kindred bfe of exploitation and dominion than 
to agriculture or the vocations which have followed it* And in one 
and the same nation^ as among the Germanic peoples, the one 
condition altars with time exactly in proportion to the other. 

The ancient Hindus, a peopie primarily devoted to conquest 
and cattle raising, were still a long way from monogamy. To be 
sure, we must regard iaw^ as the codification of custom^ and the 
Hindu law permitted the lowest caste only one w'ife. Yet this 
was by no means an expression of a moral principle or even a 
recognition of tlie moral superiority of monogamy. Poverty 
everyw^here practices monogamy by necessity. The tugher classes 
were polygynoue, and the Brahmans, who in coDservative fashion 
retained a contempt for agriculturie, were also allowed the largest 
number of wives, three or four. Poverty so extreme that it could 
not even suptjort one wife mu^t have geemed to the Hindu an in- 
calculable calamity, for it deprived him of offspring to carry on 
■50S his cult and thus of the prospect of a tolerable afterlife and a re¬ 
birth under more favorable conditions. The basis of this idea* 
the fear of childlcssoega as necessarily involving a future lack of 

* Cl'Brt0^iiiL, M(tlheT»f II, 255. ^Ed.) 
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a cultp prevails Ibroughout tlie territory of Oriental civilisation 
and reappears in an extreme form in Eg^-pt, In this wliole region 
it b a powerful check to celibacy, and even among agricultural 
peoples? who bav^e arrived at monogamy it can still bring back 
polygj^ny in exceptional cases. 

This same fear has led in various culture areas to the custom 
of the ieuira£e/ whereby a husband who has died childless is 
replaced in the marriage union by his brother in order to raise up 
a son to the deceased to carry on his cult. This is enjoined as a 
duty by the Laws of Manu.* As is well known, levirate marriage 
was also obligators^ among the ancient Hebrews. Thig corre¬ 
spondence points to the same original motive. Since^ howevEr, 
among the Hebrewa all private cults were suppressed m favor 
of hierarchical cult unityj this motive necessarily digappeared 
from the records. Hence a levirate duty like that of the Hindus 
developed into a le^drate marriager fhe firat-bom son of which 
succeeded to the name of the dccen$ed brother his name he 
not put out of Israel.*' ^ Doubtie^ the Greek right of substitu¬ 
tion once re^d on tlse same basis,^ and Grimm • has deduced an 
analogous Germanic custom from old peasant lore. 

The principal Mohammedan peoples belong to conquering and 
predatory ruling tribes, only rarely regard agriculture as their 
chief source of food* and pursue it themselves even more infre- 
quently. Hence the same condition prevails among them m in 
ancient India, namely, legal polygyny with a chief wife along 
with the actual monogamy of poverty. The ancient Hebrews 
were on the ^me stage. They too were a Bedouin-like folk, who 
in a long struggle seized the "protectorate^* over the more ad¬ 
vanced Canaanitisb agricultural tribes and took up agriculture 
themselves only gradually and not in a thoroughgoing manner 
until their return from the Exile, After they liad made this 
509 transitioui polygyny with a chief ivifc here too gave way to 
monogamy. 

Among the Greeks and Bomaua, on the other handp agriculture 

* For a liiscusjoQ of tbe levitmfe, fee Appendix D. Coaea caUcclM in 

Bri^aulU MotkdT^ L 76ft^l; Fiaier, Poik^Lifr^ m dW Otd n, 

; Sumner and Krileri of ScKciefy, IH, 1%L^; fV^ 1054^; 

WeatenniLrek^ //uman ILL 207-21+ (Ld)' 

o/ JfflAu jx, 59. liBt Lu^i], IndiichB AheTihiimMkunde, I, 789+ 

Xiheti berunonij" isv. 5-0. 

* PlularriL xv. 2 ; Xenophon JtewpuhUm IjictdarnwnimuiTi 7. 

^beulKhis: litchUalt^hvmeTf pp, 44M. 
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was early mi&Kl to a par with rattle raising, and among the 
former it was extended through Phoenician mfiuenee to the art^ 
of nettled life* Hence dehnite monogamy makes its appearance 
among them contemporaneously with connubial leagues* Greece 
still preserved a legendary nK'Ollection of the earlier condition 
and assigned the introduction of monogamy in Attica to the 
lime of Ceerops.^^ Christianity, sprung from tliis soil, sanctioned 
the existing lawp at the same time idealizing and intensifying it. 
Exclusive monogamy found especlaJ support in its teachinp since 
its first sphere of propagation wag mainly among the poor, and 
monogamy has always been indigenous to poverty*“ 

The notion that the higher form of marriage existed in great 
purity among the Germanic peoples as a typical rnitionat charac- 
terisUc, rests on a mistaken conception. Tacitus,*^ whose report 
might be so interiireted, had in mind those Germanic tribe* which 
had been penned up on the Homan border for more than a cen¬ 
tury' and wore beginning through sheer necessity to seek their 
salvation in agriculture* Moreover, what he stresses is the 
monogamy of poverty. Tiie wealthy and the noble still practiced 
polygyny at bis time; hence it might even have been regarded 
as a mark of distinction. But among the tribes which, like the 
Xorse, clung longer to the nomadic mode of life, polygyny re¬ 
mained in force more generally. Adam of Bremen brings out 
the correlative factor* in their close relation with reference to the 
Scandinavians. He commends cattle raising as the most excel¬ 
lent thing in the land, and he also dwells on honeyi at w'hieh 
culture histoF}^ always looks askance. Moreover, he says the land 
wa* full of foreign w'ares/^ i.e., the booty of a predatory Viking 
livelihood. And—the chief pride of men on Oils stage—'in their 
relation to tlie women they know no aiodemtion. Each has, ac^ 
cording to the amount of his property* two or three or more 
of them at the same time; the rich and the princes have innum¬ 
erable.” That this refect to legal and coequal wdves, not con¬ 
cubine* and slaves, ia indicated by an obgeri'ation as to the 
status of the children. 

AthcaiEiia Ik^%jmi>iaphiiU nil. 

"It [pair tmurmcc] exbted, by of poverty nad humble ncxoI 

eintua, in the dasse? amoneEt whom Chmtuknity took n>ot^' (Simmer, 
p. 3T5). (Ed.) 

*^(7firmoma iviii. (Ed,)_ 

iiiwtona iv, 21, 
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The spread pf agriculture and GhrisUamty aided in mippresa- 
ing polyg^^ny uniformly earlier among the continental Gennans 
than among the Scandinavians. The practice vanished wherever 
a cereal drink supplanted mead. But the transition did not begin 
510 by restricting the man^ even under Christianity. On the opn™ 
trnry;, first of all the secondary and Eubordinate wife was de¬ 
pressed to a more and more un/avombte status in favor of the 
first wife. Custom continued to allow the husband to satisfy 
his desires without trespassing on the property of anotherj for; 
according to the historical origin of the marriage institution^ 
sexual gratification was neither the only nor even the most im¬ 
portant factor in the marriage union. But the position of the 
secondan^ wife sank lower and low^er in the estimation of a more 
advanced age* The line ol demarcation between the free woman 
obtained by agfeement within the connubial league for true 
marriage^ and the ptirchased slave wnmai]., w ae drawn more and 
more strictly^ until finally the chief wdfCj the mistress of the 
householdi was separated insuperably from the concubines and 
handmaids, who were diiTerently acquired.** 

The childreit w^cre the first to feel the effects of the differen¬ 
tiation in status* The Becondikry wives, according to Adam^ did 
not as yet experience any sort of legal disadvantage among the 
early Swedes. But their children were classed with those of bond¬ 
maids, or at least approached them in condition. They were 
regarded aa not legitimate, not entitled by birth to succeed to 
authority. The first wife had secured this important right ex¬ 
clusively for her children^ the children of the contractual mar¬ 
riage. Naturally this distinction could appear only where the 
principle of paternal authority had developed, hence only under 
the strict patriarchal family. The Indians knew no such distinc¬ 
tion. Even ilie ancient Egyptians, whose peculiar cultural de- 
velopmetit did not pass through tlie nouiadic stage, are said to 
have been unacquainted with it.^^ 

Tliese consequences to the children must naturally in time 
have made the position of their mother eeem undesirable to a 
self-respecting house for its daughter. Thus the reproach of 
inferiority fell upon the position itself, and more remotely, 

14 ideal traomtion from poly^ny inonDfijimiy k formccl by the 
lep] Hmitatioa of the wives and preference acKorded to a leading 
wife, the real (^luUer, Dot p. (Ed.) 

i^Dicwlorits hulurtca E, JiO. (Ed.) 
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aided by eeclesiastical teachings, a shadow of condcxnaation mu^t 
also have fallen on tlic man who created and mojntained such a 
position. But the ethical vision of toan had still to be greatly 
sharpened before he recognized this shadow, and perceived a 
disgrace in what had fonncrly been a mark of diatmctioiL Thia 
rednement had not yet advanced far in the early Middle Agea. 
Eginhard^ the biographer of Charlemagne, petitions four of the 
latter's secondaiy wives by name and has forgotten tliat of a 
fifth. 

The lower classes naturally took the lead in this development! 
not merely on account of their relative poverty, but primarily 
because only in their households did the leading wife take a place 
beside her husband as an mdispcnsable helpmeet in production 
and management. The recDgnition of her equal rank obtained in 
this way began to create a mental and emotional intinxacy be- 
511 tween husband and wife which, in a refined civilization ivhere the 
laws of peace were extended even to the impulses of the emo¬ 
tional life! gradually induced the husband, w^ho was leas fettered 
as a result of the historical developmentr to assume out of 
fairness the same obligations of restraint wMch the wife bore for 
his sake. In classical antiquity we should find few examples of 
this latter advance. 

The celebrated 'Soman cult'" of the Middle Ages likewise had 
Eotliing in common with It was^ on the contrary, a dying 
echo, though often a shrill one, of a decadent form of life. More¬ 
over. however paradoxical it may seem, it was not entirely iu- 
comparable to the longing for this and allied antiquated forms 
which were reflected from out the dim past in tlie nightmare of 
witchcraft. The sunset glow presents forms and colors in glaring 
exaggeration. The image of this cult, only rarely beautiful^ fluc¬ 
tuated between extravagant fantasy and crude reality. It often 
revealed itself clearly enough as the negation of the marital and 
paternal right and its train of social laws. Every social advauce 
involves some featrictioti! some loss or other. The gain la pur^ 
chased at the cost of such sacrifices. Man often does not truly 
appreciate the value of a thing until it be^na to disappear! 
then, seized with longing, be idealbes it and wraps himself in his 
ideah This frame of mind is reflected in the phenomenon of 

wn mnn. ciilt wos B cillt of free love and faesrile to bonorwble 
mAniOffc’* (SarooEr, p. 370). (Ed.y 
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chivalrous Minna semce. An arietocratic social class which 
frcqneuted the courts of the lords sought to bring hack into life 
once more, not the simple past^ but an ideal of it—without 
suepcss. The ideal melted away^ and a later age lifted in another 
way the irksome pressure of social restrictions. 

It is m accordance with the nature of thingSi however^ that the 
sensuously stimulated Minm period gave rise to an abundance 
of literature, while the secular evolution of social fonns found 
no singer, no historian, indeed not even an obaen^er. The guard¬ 
ians of custom and morality, who might have been stimulated to 
observe it, had their glance turned toward the past, as is regu¬ 
larly the case. For this reason the cpdsots never ^ee the progress 
of their own age. Now it is the regular course of events for us to 
infer the goal of socio-cthical movements from their direction 
and to set up this goal as the ideal of the law. This is, of cour^ae, 
in itself a thiug of the future and still to be attained. But the 
masses of mankind do not act from rational grounds and do not 
find a motivating force in a future something which will redotiad 
to the benefit of society at the expense of the individmL Indeed 
tliis connection is, in general, never recognized save by a few. 
Hence there is need of another motive for approaching the ideal 
or—what is the same thing—for promoting social progress. 

512 Throughout the ninge of social organization man has found 
such a motive, erne peculiar to him, in the sanction of the cult, i.e., 
of religion. Everj^hing which man finds by experience to be ad¬ 
vantageous, yet which does not possess a aufficiently effective in¬ 
centive to activity in the knowledge of its causal relations, is at¬ 
tached to this universal motor.The universal importance of the 
cult, however, b eomelated with its antiquity. This in turn, since 
it extends back bejmnd human memory and is therefore beyond 
criticiam^ is the main support of the cult. This relation leads of 
necessity to the contradiction of ascribing, in all complex cases, 
the law, its acceptance, and its model observance to a dim primi¬ 
tive age. An equally necessary consequence thereof is that each 
succeeding generation appears to be miserably decadent with re¬ 
spect to the fulfillment of the law. Hence cirilked man seems 

"Every Code of hummi toCnUa from the eEuiiest times to the pj^seat 
dA>' has this thorouiddy characteristio pecidmiity : the product ol acual 
occweacHt l^lnticns ia everywhere expliiiqed by and derived 

ffOKi JiQftRinary -nad oiiCitt cnooDt cfunptubEiifl ji iuqtaI idciA 

otburHrbe" CGumidowici, i^j p. sfi). 
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from ?t4ige to EtogE! to approaeb moral degeoeratioD^ white 
actually with ever new sacrifices of self-re$trairit he is biuiding 
toward the perfection of a universal human foresight and a moral 
order of a scope and complexity never attained in the past. 
Therefore the moral teachers^ who at all times in the same 
tenor complain of our rdapsee and never speak of the faintest 
improvement, are tliomaclvcs acting in accordance with a com¬ 
pelling kw* 

But this is, of course, not the only contradiction by which 
the artificia] regulation of the principle of human culture may 
be recognised. TJie whole relation conceals a contradiction in 
itself, and this muat gradually come to be felt and e\^ntually 
even clearly recognized by man^ as advancing morality and the 
cult annetioD ascribed to the remote past draw farther and 
farther apart. The more abundant and cijcuinatantinl is the cult 
literature, the ruore faithfullj'' piety has fised its content, and 
the more conscious thinkiog humanity becomes of its moral 
advances and their underlying principle^ the more dubious the 
established cult literature wiU seem as the history of our ideals. 
Thus the contradiction inherent in the social structure will come 
to light in tliia way also. In tlie Sixteenth Century it was still 
possible to refer the obsciw^atiec of the canon of moraBly to the 
standards set by the Old Testament biographieSj but today it is 
becoming extremely difficult to do so without doing them the 
greatest violence/* 

But this phenomenon is characteristic not alone of the con¬ 
tradiction bctw'cen our civilization and the cult hteratuie pre- 
^ribed for it, ns though the pecutior nature of both were its 
causey it necessarily appears wherever life has advanced to a 
certain leveL The first record of tlie recognition of this contra¬ 
diction h found at the very beginning of all classical historical 
513 writing, in Herodotus. He itidic^atcs his doubts concerning the 
cult literature of his time, the mytlis aecribed to the redaction 
of Homer and Hesiod. Indeed from the moral tendency of bis 
entire w^ork he regards this type of religious ideas as incapable 
of acting as tJie sanction of tiie prevailing principle of morali^. 

At tlie time of Strabo, his succi^or in the attempt to formulate 
an ethnological account of culture, the contradiction w^as no 

On this whale- fiibjcct Mjtt Sumner’s iiluimiintnig essay on "Eeligioa 
and ihe hlorea’" (Hvo PP- 120-46)* (Ed.) 
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loneer discreetly intimated; it wna the common knowledge of the 
educated world- Indeed the contradiction had become bo ap¬ 
parent that meo refuBed to ncknowledgo any' CDnformit3' to law 
in the formation of cult legends, but regarded them merelj' os 
conscious fabrications. But the knowledge of the time had not 
forgotten tlieir object, the sanction of the moral law. Indeed 
Strabo” was acquainted with it in the crude form aimed at by 
certain African cults today. “The great mass of -women and com¬ 
mon people eaanot be induced by mere force of reason to de¬ 
vote themselves to piety, virtue, and honesty; superstition must 
therefore be employed, and even this is insufficient without the 
aid of the marvelous and the terrible. For what are the thunder¬ 
bolts, the legia, the trident, the torches, the dragons, the barbed 
thyrees, the arms of the gods, and all the paraphernalia of 
antique theology, but fables employed by the founders of states, 
as bugbears to frighten timorous miuda. Such was mj-thology; 
and when our ancestors found it capable of subserving the pur¬ 
poses of social and political life, and even contributing to the 
knowledge of truth, they continued the cduearion of childhood 
to maturer years, and maintained that poetry was sufficient to 
form the understanding of every age. fn course of time history 
and our present philosophy were introduced; these, however, 
suffice but for the chosen few, and to the present day poetry is 
the main agent which instmeta our people," 

Are these not to the word the very same antitheses and con¬ 
siderations which come into conflict even in our own age? But 
they are not characteristic alone of Strabo’s time, nor of ours. 
The conflict is inevitable in every' advanced civilization, and the 
antitheses are inherent in the laws of human hiatory. The in- 
sight into tho causal relations of moral phenomena, "tiutory and 
philosophy," necessarily increases, but with it grows the fear of 
weakening tho sanction which promoter obedience to the moral 
law. Ev'en the attempts at reconciliation aconi to reveal the same 
couformity to law at all times, The true moral Philistine will 
always regard himself with a few friends as the only portion of 
mankind wliom the revelation of the causal relations of the 
moral order can not injure but can suffice as a motiw of action. 

514 He will, however, be in groat apprehension leet the rest of man¬ 
kind should also wish to lean on the same staff. He will claim 
GeagrephUt P* 10 {L 2. S)k 
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one phiJoeopliy of life tor himeelf aud desire aaotlier for the 
‘'women and common people.” 

Classical antiquity, however, did not have the results it de¬ 
sired from this cleavage. Christianity penetrated through the 
"women and common people’' and destroyed all belief in the old 
cult literature. But Uie distinction itself was still feasible in 
antiquity, for it rested ou the basis of the whole organleation 
of society. Since the dissolution of the property right of the 
father and the consequent restriction of his authority, however, 
we modem chilised men lack any substantial foundation for 
such a cleavage. The border line between those whom we should 
like to educate by reason and those by the authority of the cult 
is in a constant state of fime, and we can not deny that its 
mobility is itself a factor in cultural progress, for the peoples 
among whom it has been drawn the lowest are certainly not the 
most backward. We must admit tliat it is not entirely illogical 
to see a social utility in a stabilization of the border line, but 
it is beyond the range of possibility. All that man in his sub¬ 
jection to the laws of social evolution can do to avoid the dangers 
of tins inevitable cultural struggle is to proceed wisely from a 
full and clear understanding of historical continuity. It is not to 
be deDied that there are social dangers in this conflict, but they 
are not as great as is commonly feared. We can not overlook 
the fact that thousands of years of discipline by a principle, 
the forme of interpreting which have necessarily been convulsed 
again and again, have created and left behind among peoples 
of self-achieved civilization a sum of social and moral instincts 
whieh, while they afford, to be aurc, no guarantee against every 
misstep, nevertheless must constitute a powerful support of 
morality. 

Experience shows that atandards of morality have been im¬ 
proved aud elevated even during the periods when civilized 
peoples have begun to divest themselves more and more of the 
■ last remnants of u daimonistic world philosophy. This can not 
possibly be denied with respect to the subject we are just leaving. 
From another aspect, however, the statistics of crime might seem 
to give grounds for fear that the actual practice of morality doea 
not conform to the elevated code to the saine e.vtent as formerly, 
that this difference will increase more and more to the great 
fil5 detriment of society, and that thU is the downward path which 
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our ci^ilizatioo is following. So long, however, as we admit_ 

and wc must do so unconditionally with rcapect to the last few 
centuries—tlmt moral demands and moral delicacy and refine- 
mcni of feeling are rising in any degree whatsoever, no statistica 
can destroy the conviction that by and large the esrtent to which 
they are practiced is also on tlie increase. For, as all the facts 
wliieh ne have adduced show, it is an inverted conception of 
history and society which regards the morn! law as preceding 
and, by some supernatural power, creating the practice of 
morality. Historically the opposite is the case; the law hlosaoma 
out of practice. Hence in centuries during which moral senti¬ 
ments have been refined, practice can not, on the whole, have 
deeliiied* 

Another point of social significance is the revolution in physio¬ 
logical notions concerning the ahare of the parents in the new 
life. To thia subject also no historian has turned his attention. 
Only the results of the change can be ascertained, and they 
indicate that opinion first of all swung from the older and 
widespread idea of strict matrilineal descent to the opposite 
extreme, before it arrived at an equitable compromise. From 
this peculiar evolution we may conclude that the ideas in ques¬ 
tion were not determined by the nature of the case but were at 
Icost stimulated by the conditions of family organization actually 
e:d3ting at the time* 

Egypt in its thousands of years of cultural evolution passed 
through the various phasea. While it dung to striking survivals 
of raother-rigiit, it nevertheless, if we may beHeve Diodorus, 
arrived at the most extreme view of patrilineal descent and ap¬ 
plied it with the strictest logical consistency. The office of 
nomarch or governor of a district was undoubtedly older than 
that of the instilutional priest, for certainly here as elsewhere 
the heads of peace unions combined the priestly and govern*' 
menial functions before an established priesthood was diffieren- 
tiated. The hereditary succession to the two offices, moreover, 
illustrates the two successive principles. The older office was' 
transmitted according to mother-right or nephew-right; the 
yo^ger passed from father to son. Thus while the district 
unions, like the Iroquois League, were established at a time 
when the man undertook the preservation of the peace only as a 
support of the woman, with whom the true authority rested, a 
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patermil authority similar to that of the patriarchate had de¬ 
veloped before the oHpu of a hereditary priesthood. This new 
autlioril}' founds aud perhaps even sought^ a support in the 
changed coooeptiou of the shares of the parents in reproduction* 
516 According to DjodoniSj*® the Egyptians of bia thne* who eifcept 
for tlie priests were polygjmougj believed that the father was the 
sole agent io generatiou while the mother merely carried and 
nourished the child. Moreover^ they drew the logical inference 
from this one-sided conception. To them no children were illegiti¬ 
mate, Even those bom of a purchased slave w^oman were the 
legitimate children of their father,” 

Tlie ancient Hebrews seem to have arrived at an intermediate 
conception. Nevertheless the more essential parla, the bones and 
flesh p were apparently ascribed to the fathcTp while the blood 
supply was attributed to the mother. This view, however, is 
supported only by weak intiinatioi:is, as when the relationslup 
of men is indicated by expressions like 'Thy bone and thy 
flesh which contrast strikingly enough with, the more usual 
emphasis on common blood. This idea seems to appear somewhat 
more clearly iu the comp lainta of Job,^^ 

The theme of the Bumenides of iEsebylus, the social signifi¬ 
cance of which Bachofen was the first to point out, would seem 
to imply that the Greeks had arrived at the same extreme idew 
as tiie Eg5T>tiaD9-“* It should also be noted, however, that this 
remarkable tragedy portrays the conflict between the tw'o prin- 
ciplcSp so that the coutraBU ate necessarily brought out rather 
aharply. The Eumenides or Erinyes are the old deities of blood 
revenge; Apollo is the palraos^ the paternal tribal god of bis 
people. The former recognize only mother-right and matri lineal 
descent j the latter enforces patrilineal kinship with similarly 
one-aidef] zeal A new’ god overthrow's an old right in order to 
elevate a new* one to the thfoiie.“ There is an unfailing touch¬ 
stone for dlstinguisliing the tw^o rights^ namely, the duty of blood 

Biblioikcca Autoridu I SO. 

Tbp iatcrpretaliDQ here is clearly incorrect, Egyptioa flocicty waa 
chAToctcriied by roiLtHlm^sal d£$C€iit emd marked matriancliaJ fcatur^gi 
lilegitiiiiikcy wu nnkn nwTij therefore, becauae of prevalence, not of 
strict father-nght, but of moLher-'iight, See Bhffault^ I, fEd.} 

^2 V* L 

“Job I, 11, 

**See Lficky, Europ^^n H, 280 ^ Sumner, Folkwayt^ P- (EtL) 

■s ^Eschyjua Bu7n€nid^^ 748, 
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reven^. Clytemneetra has slain AgUTiicmnon, her husband. Which 
law shall their son Orestes follow? la he the son of bis mother 
or of his father? In the latter case the duty of revenge falls upon 
him; in the former it docs not. The Erinyes do not recognise the 
eon’s obligation of blood revenge, for his mother was not blood- 
related to her husband. Apollo the new god, however, demands 
revenge of the father's son, for “she is not the mother who is 
called the parent of the child, but nurse of the newly-sown off¬ 
spring. Btit the male is the generative source, and she lilf^ a 
stranger preserves the plant for a stranger, for those whom the 
god may not have injured." ** 

What the poet here portrays in a striking and tragic case had 
actually' come to pass, A complete revolution in physiological 
517 ideas had occurred, as is proved by other sourcea. At an early 
period the sperm took the place of the blood in Greek speculation. 
It seemed as though in this transition man hod taken a long 
step nearer to the first cause of things. The generative power of 
water is more universal than that of blood. All things, even the 
inanimate, could be traced back with greater probability to this 
primaiy substance, wliieh was considered essential even in the 
sperm. Hence Anaxagoras had already coiled the elements of 
things seeds,” and Aristotle" regarded the idea that everything 
has developed from a seed as already very old. These sp^ula- 
tions are without doubt connected with our subject. 

To Plato ** also the question has long been decided in the later 
sense. In his peculiar and much admired cosmic system the man, 
in contrast to earlier popular notions, has the first place even in 
time. The reader will reenU that man was also created first and 
woman from him according to the Hebrew tradition, while the 
mj-ths of all peoples on a low stage seek the origin of the race 
in a maternal ancestress. The social and ethical abasement of 
woman in Plato accords 'ivith the above idea. She who for untold 
thousands of years had been the pillar of the history of young 
mankind now became a weak vessel devoid of a will of her own. 
No longer did ehe manage her husband’s household; these ser¬ 
vices were forgotten in a slave state. She was merely an appa¬ 
ratus, not os yet replaced by another mvention, for the propa¬ 
gation of the race, a receptacle for the homunculus. 

".£ichylua £um«nuf«« ^A/eUorti »l. 7. 

sf Simplidue Df coflo l4Sb, *■ TittuBtm *liir. 
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Although the BiblC;, like Plato* has woman created later than 
mm, it nevertheless docs not make her morally lower. On the 
contrary, it reflects the actual conditlou in an agricultural state^ 
for she 15 created as “an help meet for Idm” after he has sought 
in vain among all the animaU placed at hia di^osal for one that 
might be such a help to him. This juxtaposition^ to be aure^ is 
Dot entirely flattering. Keverthelcse the woman appears as mis¬ 
tress in her economic sphere as the relation is regarded by an 
agricultural and formerly patriarchal people. 

The strange matmer of Eve's origin^ mentioned incidentally, 
might be regarded as a substruction of the later conception of 
parenthood expressed in the figure of speech alluded to above- 
According to thiSj the Hebrews designated the direct physical 
5lS relationship wUii the man, which had taken the pbicc of blood" 
relationship, as "bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh," *“ and 
a kindred expression speaks of o^spring issuing "from the loins" 
of the man. Under matrilineal descent there had been no diffi¬ 
culty in deriving the first man from au original mother. The epic 
representation of the reverBe proccsSj however, set a much harder 
task. Yet some substruction or othef had to he made in order to 
give epic c.xpression to the conceptions of the time. The con¬ 
temporary phydolafijs however* offered no assistance for the 
solution of this task other than that incorporated in the above 
figures of speech. Hence the woman bad to issue from the loins 
of the mm as a piece of his bone* and thus* by a combination 
of the two* from a rib. When Adam saiv the creature thus formed, 
he could actually say, "This is now bone of my bones." The 
peculiar pbyaiologkal and epic problem was thus solved; the 
first woman was now descended from the first man^—an inver¬ 
sion of the earlier conception. 

Plato had no choice but to make woman also morally low'er. 
He requiretl a degeneration of the men in order to form women 
from tiie cowardly among them. These traits of the Platonie 
world pliiloso| 3 liy reflect a social condition where, with in¬ 
creased wealthp woman's sphere of economic activity hod been 
placed in the bands of a slave hierarchy* so that the woman 
actufilly serv^cd only for breeding* never as a housewife, and 
could become prominent only as a hetaira. Perhaps these very 
traits contributed to make Plato the favorite of medieval scbolas*^ 

i« Genesis il, 23. 
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ticlam, the eliild of moDastklsio. Even today hig ecstatic “ideal¬ 
ism'* can not be coolly and critically examined with impunity. 

In Greece^ and especially in AthenSp a deterioration in the 
status of women went hand in Imnd with these notions on the 
one hand and with the above-tnentioned economic factor on the 
other^ This is ahoiATa by the contrast between the Athenian house¬ 
wife and the poetic pictures of the wcamen of an earlier and ruder 
age, ^^picture^ of perennial beauty, wdiich Rome and Christendom, 
chivaliy and modem civilization^ have neither eclipsed nor 
transcended.” We look in vain for such pictures at the time 
of the height and poAver of Athens. They may possibly have con¬ 
tinued in those circles w^bicb afterwards firet turned to Chfia- 
tianity, but that this waa not the case in higher circle is clear 
and comprehensibie. 

As o result of the hegemony of Athens in Greece, poUtics had 
61^ become the e^fclusive work of its aristocratic families. In this 
work, howeverj the wife could no longer be the helpmeet of 
her hu$band. Morcoverj even such conduct of the household as 
she still retained wag now no longer equal in value to the work 
of the man. Conditions appeared which were later repeated in 
Rome in a similar way but on a larger scale. The political 
occupation of the men brought to Athens, directly or mdirectly, 
treasures by comparison with which the prcKluots of agriculture 
end domestic economy seemed as naught. Hence the prestige of 
these latter occupations necessarily sank proportionately. The 
Homeric kings and the Roman pa trie ja ns of earlj" timeg were 
husbandmen who did not scorn to put their own hands to the 
ploWj but the Atiicoian citizen in the age of splendor was 
ashamed at the thought of such labor^ The increasing wealth was 
converted into an abundance of slaves^ The domestic occupations 
developed into induatrie^ carried on by manufaeturing, and 
slipped from the hands of the housewdfe. Her place was taken by 
managers and foremen from the ranks of the slaves, who were 
trained for their serA'icca in a di\usion of labor. This econonue 
organization left no place for the w^oman. She retained only the 
charm of ses^ and w'henever woman is or must be content with 
this alone, her statue sinks. What had elevated her to her earlier 
position was her labor and jta value. 

To be sure, it is possible for woman to advance to a new type 

■^Lecfcy, furo^an Aforofffj IT, 279 . 
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Qi valuable ^rviee wLea her material runtribution is debased by 
economic aud social mUuenees. She can again become the help^ 
meet of man in some new form of dimion of labor. Indeed she 
must do ao to maintain her position. This, however, presupposes 
a more ayniiEietrical development of her intellectual education 
and a more adequate €?cpanaion of her horizon than waa per¬ 
mitted by tlie old Greek housep which still clung to an ancient 
form of segregation of the Just as all preoccupation with 

politics was the exclusive affair of the union of the men^ Le.p of 
the state which had developed from it and with w^hich woman 
had no direct connection, so also the educational facilities were 
ejiclusiveJy limiten:! to the men. Created by them alone, they 
were accessible to them alone. Hence the Athenian woman found 
every path barred to a sphere of activity which might have been 
comparable to that of the man. 

Rome no longer shows signs of the old segregation of the sexes. 
Its history- begins with an intimate union of the two economic 
spheres on the basis of an equality impaired only by abstract 
legal concepts. Hence the status of wromaa was here never ao 
vastly inferior to that of the man, although the aame inSueticea 
of a later age averted themselves here in an infinitely greater 
degree. According to Legouve,*^ we must include the Romans, os 
520 well as the Hindus^ among the advanced peoples who supported 
the social relation between man and wife by the later physio¬ 
logical theory. Thence it found ready acceptance among the 
teachers of Christianity, especially since the Bible did not seem 
to contradict it and since monastic asceticism saw the image of 
Tvoman only in tlie distorted initror of tormentmgly re^od 
lust. Brave resistance was stimulated by means of an artificial 
hatred, and the victor could indulge in contempt. Legouv^ refers 
to a place in Tbomns Aquinas ivlicre tlie latter derives from this 
physiological idea the propoHitbQ that one should love one^s 
father more tlian one's mother^** a principle contrary to the 
practice of all savage peoples. 

Among the early Germanic peoples we have already found clear 
traces of miitrilineaJ descent, and this principle was even incor¬ 
porated to some extent in the folk laws. The child belonged, tn 
be sure, to its fatljcr, and its fate was decided immediately after 

*- Risimn morale /emmea, pp. 2ia'2£. 
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its birth by its being ''taken up” or not taken up.^* It belonged 
to liLtn, however^ not in consequence of any idea of patrilineal 
descent^” but only because and in so far as its mother belonged 
to iiiiu/" The principle was the some as that ^epre^ed so 
bluntly and unequivocally in the Hindu Laws of Manu, namely^ 
that the child belongs to its father just as the owner of a cow 
becomes the owner of its calL 

The German legal relation! although based on this prindplep 
did not remain unshaken, and the change can probably be 
ascribed to intercourse with the Romans, Among the Franl^ vre 
find it emphasized at firet in eo extreme a fashion that we are 
reminded of the report of Diodorus concerning the ancient 
Egj^ptians. In the second half of the Fifth Century King Guntmm 
had elevated Austrigilde from the statue of Bcr^dtude to be hk 
wrtfe. Sagittarius was accused of having disputed the right of the 
children of this tnamage to the royal succeesion, and in this he 
undoubtedly represented the old principle correctly. But Gregory 
of Tours eoimters with the significant observation; did not 
realiac tliOt now^, without regard to the family of the wiveSi all 
arc called king's children who are begotten by kings,” And 
from the later history of the same century he cites an example 
which shows that this extreme principle certainly prevailed at 
that time. Since tliia principle necesaarily presupposes tlie recog¬ 
nition of the relationship between father and child, a reversal in 
genealogical ideas had taken place here alsOi and indeed net 
Song before this time. 

This matter was also of great practical Importance in another 
way with regard to the status of the children of mixed marriages. 
Tlic confusion on this pointy evidenced by the bw, seems to have 
arisen from the fact that in each case the intetested parties 
Bcbed upon the legal conception which was the more favorable 
to them. It is stated that the princes bad at one tune decreed that 

of ihe further rrsalUt ia law ia the of acIcnDwIedotiDg 

the Tclation^ip between fniher and ehjEd when it u aot re^nind sg 
a^lomL PdtaiLiv^ ulbcfl demikiid a special nfleg a 'seiflini' of 

the chilli, la the Goznnq^a form this tivkinjT up of tlie child by the fatiicr 
dueelly after birth . . . coiustiULl«rel llic eiUihlndinuuit of the Itpi rela- 
tiqnabip"' (YinogndoS, Hktorical JumprWrnM^ I, life). (Ed.) 

■“GriaiiUt D^ui^cha Reehi^lUrikum^, p. 449. 

caflea the principle obtame that the cbiliirea belong to the 
mjib to whMQ the wife bckings" (ViDORreidofi Muionajl I, 
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in the marriage of a free man irith a slave woman, who in this 
case must naturally also have been hb property, the cliildren 
should in all ruses inherit the status of their fatlier/* hence that 
patrilineal descent alone should prevail. Tbea it is said to have 
been decided that the children of mixed marriages should be 
divided according to their sex. Again at the time of Emperor 
Frederick I it was decreed that matrilincal descent alone should 
prevail, and this principle ivas reafEmed by Archbishop Wich- 
mann with the declaration that it should be valid—naturally 
within his jurisdiction—for the Genrians as well as for the 
W’ends. From the stress on the latter point one might conclude 
that the appearance of the Slave had caused the principle of 
patrilineal descent, which had already been adopted by the 
Germans, to falter again, so that the possibility offered itself to 
the great lords to hark back to matrilincal descent in keeping 
with their advantage. Since the Slavs in this conquered territory, 
even though left on tiieir estates, had nevertheless become unfree, 
it would naturally be more frequent for a German colonist to 
murrj' a Slav girl than for a Slav to marry a free German 
woman. Consequently, by applying the principle of matrilincal 
descent, the feudal lord gained a considerable number of sub¬ 
jects who would otherwise have been freemen. Tims the idea of 
patrilineal descent advancing from the west suffered a check 
from the east. 

Tlic Christian church as such, so far as we know, made no 
decision on this question, in another way, however, it exerted 
an important influence on eocial development in the territory 
of the modern civiliaed states. The ecclesiastical law' did not 
decide the question of deseent in marriages between freemen and 
alavcs, but it gave the force of law to the incipient monogamoua 
limitation of marriage and thereby in a very decisive maimer 
Anally decided the fate of a considerable portion of the popula¬ 
tion, to be sure in a w'ay quite in accordance w'ith the tendency 
of the w'liole development." The church sanctioned only what 
already existed as law. Ne™rthele8S this sanction of an authority, 
S22 now so generally recognired, w'as of pmctical importance. 

There can be no doubt that, in Scandinavia at least, polygyn- 
ous unions were still frequent even after the iutroduction of 

■■ iii. 
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Cliiistiimily, and that they had not been entirely eradicated even 
among the continental Germans. The institution of the first n-ife 
and the tendency of the connubial leagues had, to be sure, al¬ 
ready restricted the succession to authority to the ''legitimate" 
children of this one wife. This limitation has elsewhere become 
an established fact even without the influence of Christianity. 
Xe^'ertheiess H long lacked a higher sanction and, as a result, 
universality of obsen'ance. The laws wiiieh have developed from 
the customs regarding paternal and patriarchal sueccBsion among 
different peoples, are of the greatest diversity, and they change 
in time and space even witli one and the same people. It was thus 
always possible to contravene the tendency to exclude all off- 
spring except those of the chief unfe from the succession to 
authority. Time and time again fathers have naturally en¬ 
deavored to secure an equally Iiigh status for their other children 
and their desceudanta. Now, howei.'eT, an insuperable social chasm 
was opened up between the two classes of children. Legitimate 
and illegitimate sons were strictly distinguished, even if the 
status of the mother of the latter was not iinfree, and this dis¬ 
tinction had legal consequences. .Ml this was definitely decided by 
Christianity in the tcrritoiy of the modem civilised nations of 
the I\’est. 

Tlic development of authority and its mode of tranemission 
under the patriarchate has exercised a decisive influence on the 
evolution of society. The dual form of authority, as we find it 
expressed in tiie peace chief and war captain in the organizations 
of the North American Indians, reappears on dilferent stages. 
The latter, to recapitulate briefly, ig tire leader in an enterprise 
tlic participants in which are not necessarily uniteti or limited 
by family lies. The leader need not belong to the same tribe as 
his followers, and he holds power, not for life, but only for the 
duration of the enterprise. At its cxpimtion he returns to private 
life. There exists no obvious incentive to make such an office 
in any fom he^ed^tary^ The chief, on the contrary, k depicted 
characterisUcally as the guardian of the peace. Ttie “peace’' is, 
of Nurse, the real object of the permaneiit organization and the 
basis of the law created by it. Peace and law' are in this eenae 
synonymous. The chief is the preserver and protector of both, 
the arbiter of the peace in the clan or peace union. He must 
necessarily belong to the group by birth and be installed by the 
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whole community. But this appointive right of the comiuimity^ 
wliieh b clearly shoira by ludi&i] evideuce to be Ihe ori^nal 
formt soofl meets with limitatioos of a natural sort. Even tinder 
tlie eimpl^t conditiotiB the adminbtratioEi of the peace requirea 
certain positive knowledge^ which os a rule can be best found in 
the exjjerience of age or among tl^ose who are most closeb^ in 
touch with the existing judge. Thus there arise three po^ible 
considerations iq detetminiug successions election, seniority, and 
close connection with the preceding chief. 

Among the Indians the last factor was especially unportant 
because of the peculiar nature of their records of aUiancea and 
treaties. Yet all peoples probably possessed a similar form of 
doemnentary' eridenee before the invenrion of writing. It con¬ 
sists essentially in mnemonic tokens^ which bear no relation 
to the matters of which they are the reminders except that of 
simultaneous appearance. This relation must have witnesses, and 
its knowledge must be transmitted from one to anotherj so that 
the sight of tlie visible token mil sen^e to recall the matter re¬ 
quiring auiheriticatioci. Tlic nature of the object thua used as a 
memorial i^ quite irnmatcrml. Wlien Abraham and Abimelech 
came to an agreement over the property right in a certain well, 
a flock of live animals, seven ew^e lambs, constituted the token. 
Abraham said: "Tor these seven ewe lambs ahalt thou take of 
my hand, that they may be a witness unto me, that I have digged 
tJus well.'^"® These animals were certainly kept separate from 
tJie herdj forming a little flock by themeelves. Then if the old 
dispute over the ownership of the well had arisen again among 
AbLmdech^s people^ Abimelech m tile guardian of the peace 
would have pointed out that these animals would not have been 
in their possession if the dispute had not been settled in the 
aforesaid way. They were a witness of the fact. 

The Indians had come definitely to use strinp of shells^ belts 
of wampum, for this type of documentary evidence. They could 
be so varied in form and color that each girdle by ite indi- 
1^24 viduality eould recall a particular fact. Whenever a diplomatic 
communication or a treaty was made, a special belt of this sort 
wos presented, and its peculiar design was associated in the 
memory of the witnesses with the content of the communication 
or treaty, Thu arbiter of the peace preserved all the^ belts as 
m. 30. 
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tt sort of state ar<rhiveSj and his memory could read from them 
aL any time the dipIomnUc lustory of his tribe. Tlus knowledge 
wag an indispensable requirement in a peace chicL Consequently 
the Uviiig eliief bad it in his power* in transmitting^ this knowl- 
cdgCp to exert on influence on the ciioice of his successor. This 
inevitably boeeme more and more decisive, the more the ma¬ 
terial to be eommitted to tnenior^!^ accumulated with the progress 
of the historical life thus mitmted. Tims even on this stage of 
historical development there already exists a tendency to limit 
more and more the elective right of the whole group in favor 
of an individual^ and gradually to substitute for it a right of 
appointmentp 

The same conditions doubtless once played a rok among the 
peoples of the Old World. In historical dmes, however^ their place 
is there taken by the interests of a more permanent and hig^ily 
developed cult- The succession was closely associated with the 
transmissiong not only of tlie fetishistic insignia of office, but 
oUo of the knowledge of the increasingly detailed forms of the 
cult, U, in one way or the other* the wiU of the incumbent once 
became decisive in tJne selection of his successor, then consider¬ 
ations. of kinship would incritably obtrude themBelves at the 
same lime^ for none could be more eaaily mitlated into the rc- 
qui&ito knowledge than those closely associated with the wielder 
of atitliority by natural ties. Thus we are here confronted with 
the development of a hereditary right of succession. Tl^e nature 
of this right is necessarily dependent upon the conception of 
kinship* and can therefore vaty' as much as the latter. Among the 
North American Indians electiQin still predominated in general* 
even with resi^ect to the peace chief. But where hereditary suc- 
c^ion had begun to appear in connection with it, it followed 
mother-right; the deceased was followed by his sister's son. 
Similarly in ancient Egj'pl the nomarchs or district prmceSp who 
before the formatiod of the empire must have been the heads of 
local organinations, sitoceeded according to nephew^right. 

The Germans were divided by Tacitus into two large groups 
according to which of the two types of authority they submitted 
to. The "duke/' a leader in the enterprisea of war and migratLou, 
corresponded to the Indian captain^ the "king" (fcumnp), the 
head of a kuni or kin-group, to the peace chief. The latter had 
to be a member by birth of the group over which he presided; 
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the form^rr did rioL The king was the protector and ou^todian 
525 the cult sanctuaries of the kin-group; the duke was not so 
consecrated. The former as cult guardian was, as it were, the 
source of the peace and exercised a paternal punitive powers 
which the latter lacked. 

This distinction, however^ needs a further qualificntion. The 
single patriarchal family, the gens^ always had a tuning in any 
case, even if he was only a family head and not a in our 

sense. But a union of geutes or kin-groups could be led by 
either a royal or a duoal sovereign. In the former case^ one of the 
patriatchal heads with ail his dignities and his sanctity became 
the head of all and combined i^ith his other fnuctions the duty of 
military leadership. He was then a true ^'national king/^ a father 
not merely of a gens but also of a ufiiion sprung from a union of 
gentea. In the otlier case, however, the many Htlle kinge— 
whether or not they bore this uatoe^-were mere family heads 
subonlinate to the duke, and tlic unity of orgamzation was in 
general created only for nn emergency. 

The kiJig^jiip is closely related to and genetically descended 
frum the fatherhood in the true patrLarchal family and is dis- 
linguished dierefrom only by the extent of its nuthoritj\ But 
even in this respect the standard varies widely at different times. 
The Aleiuanni, Burgundians, and similar tribes, which even in 
tJieir entirety reiiresentcd nations of very moderate aizc, were 
no\'erthelesg themselves made up of a coaaiderable number of 
individual kingdom^, which could thus have been scarcely more 
than large gentca or at most peace unioos of a few gentes each. 
Tiie “^kingdom" of Ody^eus represented a aingle union of this 
sort with an extremely modest compaBs, and on the one island 
of Cyprus there existed a number of ‘""kingdomsJ^ In Phoenicia 
as ivell as in Greece the heads of the tiniest city-states were 
“kings/' and the gentile chiefs of the Semitic nomads often bore 
the same name. It did not pass out of use io connection with 
individual kin-groups and small unions of such untih after the 
development of large and extensive organizations, their heads 
usurped it for tliemselvea. 

Because of these cLrcumstancei, the conditions prevailing wdth 
re^rd to royal succession afford us at the same time an insight 
into the forms of succession in the patriarchal family in general, 
and into dieir evolution up to the point where patrilineal kinship 
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and monogamous marriage gained headway. This insight shows 
us that tlie patriarchal family attempted to fix the succession 
of the peace chief in various ways in different cases, and that 
in this the relationship of father and child was originaily by no 
526 means decisive. Naturally this unregulated mode of succession 
to authority must also have mffuenced the transmission of 
property. Thus the earliest German law of inheritance impressed 
Grimm ** very correctly as characterized by a lack of con¬ 
sistency and principle. The great diversity of the provincial laws 
of inheritance accords with this. All these phenomena arc due to 
one and the same cause, namely, that matritineol descent was 
not immediately replaced by a principle of equal natural sim¬ 
plicity and clarity. 

Even in the same family different forms of succession to au¬ 
thority follow one another, and with changing conditions new 
motUffcations arise. The South Slav house community has pre¬ 
served quite faithfully a picture of the old patriarchal family. 
No one is the bom head of the family. The mode of selection, 
however, is still extremely varied. Frequently the head is elected. 
Often the choice falls by traditiou on the oldest man of the 
whole group in point of years. In this case unrestricted succeB^on 
by seniority prevails. Unfortunately we can not determine 
whether this South Sln\'ic arrangejnent is a direct survii-al or a 
mere imitation of earlier conditions. 

In the house of Odysseus a dual fonn is revealed. The king- 
ship over the small peace unbn of the families of Ithaca was an 
elective office and not necessarily limited to the family of 
Odysseus. The choice lay among the heads of the individual 
families, the “princes" of the island. Nevertheless, close relation¬ 
ship to the preceding king already exercised a determining in- 
ffuence, Inunded, not on any law, but only on the nature of thine;q 
This influence, however, was still so uncertain and so indefinite 
that the suitors could hope to exclude the son of Odysseus and 
secure a claim to his office by marrying his widow,** fiut while 
the principles with regard to succession to the kingship were still 
so unsettled, in the family of Odysseus itself the succession to 
the fatherhood in the patnarclial sense was already firmly ^tab- 
Usheil. It passed from the father to his own son by the legitimate 

** DevU^^ ntthtaolierlkumer, pp, 47rff, 
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of the household, No one chaUeiigcd tbe authority of 
Telcmachus io the house of his aheent father, even over hia own 
mother/* 

Before this latter form of the right of succ^oo arose in 
Conner tiop with the later cooceptione of kinship, ho we voti the 
roost ^"idespread form seems to h^^Ye been the succession of the 
oldest man in the entixe union of families without reference to 
527 bis kinship to the former chief. What Strabo ** says of the suc¬ 
cession to the kingship among the old Arabs hartnoniics fiir 
less w’ith their stage of organization ae othoJ^ise characterized 
by Mm than does the statement that relatives held aU their 
possessions in emomon and that this cammon property was^ 
always administered by the eldest among them. Tliis admin¬ 
istrator of common propert}' is, how'over, the ^Tather'' in the 
patriarchal family. 

The Roman family seems at an early period to have been dis¬ 
tinguished above all others by tlie fact that this administrative 
authority of the father was so unlimited that it wag equivalent 
to sole ownership of the family possessions. This paternal prop¬ 
erty right included an unlimited right of disposition after deaths 
and it is therefore probable that the determination of the suc¬ 
cessor also commonly resulted in this way. The succession might 
thus have been kept in fact within the circle of the physical 
offspring of the fatlier until regular usage developed into law. 
Tacitus “ accurately observes a contrast between the unlimited 
tealamentaiy' power of the Roman father, cridenced by the law 
of the Twelve Tables, and the condition in the German family^ 
It stands out even more strikingly in the case of the Slavs, Here 
again we have before us three distinct stages of developments 
Before a single established order of succession had developed 
among tlie Shad's and Germans^ the furfJier tendency appeared in 
Rome of wlthdrawnng the right of inheritance more and more 
from the unlimited iofluence of the father and basing it on the 
modem cooceptiou of relationship in accordance with the degrees 
thereof- At a time when this goal had in large measure been 
attained in Rome, the German father^ though the actual ad- 
mini etrator of tlic family property, apparently could make no 

Hgmcr Odymv, L 35^^. 
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definite arrangements for its dispoeition in the event of his 
death." 


tirndnally, however, attempts to exerebc such n power also 
appear in Germanic and finally even in Slavic territory. They 
find their most eloquent expression in the repeatedly recurring 
efforts of individual rulers to establish a definite order of suc- 
ecssiou. The intrepid conqueror Genseric instituted such a system 
of succession with reject to the Vandal kingship about 477 A. D. 
He chose the old right of seniority as the norm but restricted the 
succession to the members of his otvn family according to the idea 
of patrilineal kinship, so that within the family the eldest in 
point of years should always become king,*^ Thus Censeric was 
followed first by his eWest son Hunneric, then, not by the latter’s 
son, but by a second son's son, Gunthamund, as the eldest sur¬ 
viving member of the family, and then by the latter’a brother, 
Thrasamund. 


Centuries elapsed before the wcstenuncist Slavs arrived at a 
umilar syetematization. Brzetislav of Bohemia in 1054 estab¬ 
lished an order of succession exactly like that of Genseric. 
Bohemia was to constitute qd undivided whole, and its prince 
was alw'aj's to be taken from one family, the Prremyslids. 
^'ithin tills family, how'cvcr, the eldest member was aiways to 
inherit the throne, as is still the cose in certain Sotith Slav bouse 
coouniinitics with respect to the paternal oflBce. But now historv 
shows very clearly the tendency to infringe this law and limit the 
succession more and more to the immediate relatives of the in- 
trumbent according to the existing conception of the blood bond, 
until finally the natural infiuence of the reigning princes suc¬ 
ceeded in assuriug the succession to the next of kin. Not hal/ 
a eentury had passed before the law ivas violated; Brzetislav 11 
gave his own brother the preference over the eldest member of the 
family. Sobieslav similarly attempted to secure the crown for hia 


own ^t-bora eon. After a long series of struggles the principle 
of primogeniture first conquered at the beginning of the Thir¬ 
teenth Century', and these struggles were probably typical of the 
same development in much wider circles. What gained tlie victory 

fundjiraentAl diflensnee between tie treaUncot of inheritiuiw 
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bere for the new principle was the method of detenniniiig the 
eticceseor in tlie lifetime of the incumbeiiXi and the higher sanc¬ 
tion conferred upon this procedure, in the present case by the 
Holy Roman Emperor, and in the latter's analogous effort at 
times by the church. 

The struggles through which this revolution was effecteri were^ 
however p well motivated, for the social tonsequencca of the suc¬ 
cessive restrictions necessarily affected seriously a wider and 
Wider circle of family members. In this concrete picture we can 
again recognize a social development which must have taken 
place in exactly the same way in thousands of other casea^ even 
though kingdoms were not at stake. After the Slavic colonization 
of previoualy Celtic and Germanic regions in Bohemia, a large 
number of small tribes dwelt there side by side. We need not 
decide here whether individually they represented patriarchal 
families or small peace unions, although the character of their 
names argues in favor of the former. If they had all united into 
a single largo peace union embracing the whole count^iy by a 
proems of peaceful confederation, each of the indi'idduaj kin- 
groups would hai’C had an equal claim to have the arbiter of the 
peaecT the prince, appointed from its midst. The unification w^as 
accomplished for the most part, however, by W'ar and conquest, 
And the Czechs emerged as the victorious tribe. Hence there ap¬ 
peared a first restriction of social equality. Not all the family 
heads bad a claim to the headship of the union; many lost 
529 it in favor of a few’ tribes, eventually of one. Then the same 
process was repeated within this tribe. Only one kin-group, the 
Przemyslicls, nmintaiHed hereditary princely rank- Princes were 
no longer taken from the otlier families, who had once been 
equally privileged in all things; hence they fell farther in rank, 
the more it rose. Their exeluaion was sealed by the above- 
mentioned law of succession by seniority, Ko one who did not 
belong to the PrEemyslid branch could achieve the sovereignty. 
IMthin this branch, however, each one still had the eame pros¬ 
pect. By whatever father ho were begotten or whatever mother 
borne, it w'as possible for him sotnetime to be in the position of 
the oldest of all w^hen the throne became vacant. Hence all 
were of equal princely rank. But the right of accession by 
primogeniture introduced a new cycle of sifting and exclusion. 
The w Led of fortune now" rolled along only one line of the family- 
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All Dtber and equal lines became eidc-lmes and sank lower in 
rank and claims tbc more the family tree grew in breadth. Thus 
5oeiet3% which had l»cn a homogeneoua mass vmder the eonditlona 
of the primitive familyj was subdivided and differentiated by 
the progressive restriction of the sticcession to authority. 

We should not have introduced this detailed description here, 
if authenticated history did not reveal clearly in this example 
in higher circles what it coounonly veils from ua in lower 
circles, whose destinies are of far greater importance in social 
development. For a process of restrictioo and dMerentiation, 
precise!j' like that which took place with regard to the succession 
to the princely office in tlie higher organization, likewise oc¬ 
curred from the same cansos and motives with respect to the 
succession to the fatherhood in the individuai patriarchal family. 
This process was, moreover, of considerably greater social con- 
eequeoce because it resulted in an intensification of the paternal 
property right. In exact proportion as the Bucceasion to father¬ 
hood vraa restricted, the administration of property, which has 
been associated with fatherhood on every economic stage, neces¬ 
sarily developed into a more and more unlimited right to dispose 
of all tiic family possessions and finally into an exclusive prop¬ 
erty right therein. As a consequence, a differentiation into c ln sHCff , 
like that which took place in higher circles with respect to the 
530 succession to authority, also occurred within tiie family over 
the title to its property. 

It was even possible for the two dev'clopments to coincide 
in ruling or dj'nastic families. Political sovereignty is either the 
direct descenffoot of the autborit^’ in the kin-group, as when one 
patriarchal family grows to the size of a state by the absorp¬ 
tion of others, oir it is a creation on the analogy of auch. In 
either case the supreme authority can be combined with a 
supreme administration of all property and, as a result of the 
same advance, with an exclusive title to all the property of the 
society. This has been done, to indicate but a few examples, by 
the Incas of ancient Peru, by the civilized states of eastern Asia, 
and by the conquering Konnans in Britain. The reader will 
divine how diverse and tangled is the web of factors which have 
created the institutions of property in the sphere of higlii.i» 
civilization. 

The eases cited by no means exhaust the number of possible 
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variations. Among thif Fniiiks, after the dukedom of the A^ikiiig 
hosts had been replaced by a kingdom, the king^ were likewise 
chosen fram a single kin-group only,, that of the AleronngianE, 
Since, however, the idf*a of patrilineal deeeetit found entrance 
here in ilw extreme form noted above^ the Franks neither stopped 
at succession by seniority nor arrived directly at primogeniture. 
On the contrary^ evety child of the king without regard to tlie 
order of his hirtii or the rank of his mother^ provided only his 
father recognised him as his son^ was a legitimate royal child. 
Moreover, as a logical consequence of thia conception, gi'^ing 
evidence also of how closely the idea of government and authority 
was connected with that of the right to property, every son of the 
king now raised a claim to a correspond^g share of the dominion. 
Hence came those continual disastrous partitions in the Afero- 
vingian kingdom, which sacrificed the inteiresta of the state to 
those of the royal family, just as they were contrary to the orig¬ 
inal idea of the kingship as the mainstay of peace in a union of 
kia-groups. The same principle passed from the Merovingiaiis 
to the Carolingiana^ and it is found again in German princely 
families. 

Tills system points to a like practice in family lifCj especially 
since it really represents the reduction of the iuterest of govern¬ 
ment to a family interest Tlie form must therefore have arisen 
first of all in the family^ Thus we see how under certain circum- 
stances the mtrusion of the Later pJiysiological conception could 
operate aa a disruptive element in the old patriarchal family. 
In the Sla^dc house comm unity only a single person succeeds to 
the office of fat her»In the Frankish family, however, each of the 
&QI1S began to lay claim to his share of the paternal authority 
and property, and in this w'ay the modem concept of paternity 
began to take the place of the old patriarchal one. The brothera, 
to be sure, could atill romain in joint and undivided possesaion 
of the property', but they could abo choose to di\dde it. lo this 
CASc the old patriarchal family dissolved into a number of tiny 
separate families. 

The precondition for this in every way consequentjal dissolu¬ 
tion of the patriarchal family was certainly the oft-mentioned 
later physioloi^cal conception of the genetic relationship of 
father and child. Since through this the father acquired a new 
property title, the old relation of authority, upon which the 
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pairittTchati? wub coUapsed from witbin. But the abstract 

idea aJoue would probably have been too weak actually to bring 
about tlie great revolution^ if it had not been promoted b}" 
especially favorable elrcumstances of social ilfCi just as it was 
checked by otiiers. The extremes of tJiese cireuiiistanees are easy 
to recognise^ but betw'een them Ues a diversity scarcely to be 
disentangled. 

As the patriarchal family was born of uomadiBmp so a ming 
pastoral life, even if it only revolves about fixed winter quarters,, 
is likovme the most favorable for the preservatiou of the old un¬ 
divided form of the family. This economic pursuit permits only 
a slight division of labor and thereby precludes the pogsibility 
of a great differentiation in results^ of an inequality of profit 
according to the enterprise of the individual. No ouc will readily 
detach himself from such a patriarchal family except under com- 
pidsion, for separation from it threatens the individual untrained 
in priv’ate initiative with the dangers of an independenco which 
means the ahaeuce of rights in the midst of strangers and 
enemies. Moreover, this form of the family affords every member 
in high degree a homelike feeling of security and peace. To be 
sure, each wears the yoke—not always a light one—of obedience; 
no one is his own master except the patriarch, who is omnipotent 
532 for the period of his reign. But this mibjection is tempered by 
the sense of freedom from care associated therewith, which can 
be BO gratifying even to civilised man. It is easier to suffer occa^ 
sional want than to exercise provident foresight year in and year 
out» Hence the nomad gladly surrenders this care and the entire 
ordering of the economic life to the master of all, and each task 
assigned to him becomes easy in ’^dew of the lifting of tliis 
burden. Thus a psychological factor protects and preserves this 
form of the family wherever it has arisen, so long as it b not 
destroyed by some external force. 

Such a force inheres, fir^ of alb in every res^triction of the 
economic pursuit of extensive nomadic cattle raising. Every 
other occupation makes apparent in greater measure the relation 
of in^liridua1 expenditure of labor to its results and accordingly 
impels the more energetic indhidufllfl, who are necessarily the 
ones who ultimately set the pace, to strive for m indiriduahEa- 
tion of activities. The plains of Central Asia and eastern Europe 
are regions eminently adapted to a pastoral economj^ Lands cut 
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up eictcjisively by tnountaui ranges and river Bystems, on the 
other hand, present obstacles to such a livelihoDd; they inevitably 
bring ro^dng peoples to a lialt and force them to an ineroasing 
iodividualUation of occupations. Thus in early Greece and Italy 
the kin-groupa or old patriarchal families appear diminutive in 
size compared with those of Asia. Even with this reduction in size 
they w’ere able to maintain their identity only when they derived 
their principal source of livelihood from a relation of authority- 
over other classes of the people. In this case only a slight in¬ 
dividualisation of labor was required, wMIe other classes of the 
pKipulatioii, who did not enjoy this advantage, had continually to 
develop new occupations and establish ne w enterprises, tlic nature 
of which was such that they resulted in a dissolution of the 
j>atriarchal family in favor of groups united only by the closest 
degrees of kinship. Thus while it was charactcrUtic of the 
Roman patricians that they preserved their gentile organisation, 
it wag characteristic of the plebeians that they dissolved theire 
at an early date. 

The same law also prevailed in Germanic regions. In their 
long settlement in the mountainous and coastal districts of the 
west and north, the Germanic kin-groups w-ere also reduced to 
smalt groups by the nature of their economic activiries. When in 
their enterprises they succeeded in obtaining possession of sub¬ 
ject land along with its tillers, so that with such authority they 
could dispeose with aoy other economic activity, these reduced 
kin-groups—for example, the Norman aristocracy in Great 
Britain—^were able to maintain themselves as such. On the other 
hand, where neither an extensive nomadic economy svas to be 
pursued, nor already cuttivated land with a laboring force to 
S33 provide a steady succession of new crops W'aa to be conquered, 
the patriarchal fanuly was utterly unable to maintain itself. 

This w&s true in Scandina via to a a extreme degree. Certain 
Norwegian families, to be cure, imposed a tribute in reindeer 
on the aboriginal Finns, but it was difficult to collect, and the 
conquerors could not live securely on it. The Finns did not prac¬ 
tice agriculture, nor could they have engaged in actual cattle 
raising before tliey icamed it from the Germamc peoples. More¬ 
over, they steadily retreated before their conquerors into higher 
altitudes and latitudes. 

The Scaadinavians were therefore entirely dependent upon the 
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j'ield of llicir own agrtculturnl aetivities and upon gains from 
piracj', sea commerce, and military enterprises far afield—pur- 
suita which presuppose an emergence of mdividualism and do not 
permit the linking of the destinies of many with the fortune of 
one. Xo natural impulse could compel the mdividual to put what 
he had gained in his own venture into the common stort of prop¬ 
erty of a community which had taken no part in his labor, and 
the commuiuty was unable to raise such a claim siace it had 
itself forced him to withdraw through its inability to support 
all its natural increase of population in its restricted territory. 

Consequently the social coDditions of Scandinavia in the early 
Middle .\gea stand out in sharpest contrast to those among the 
Slavs. It is as though here before our eyes tlie process of the 
differentiation of active and passive races were once more taking 
place, and indeed in such a manner that we can easily recognise 
its immediate cause. The “Slavic Vdlkerwand^ng** has taken 
place quietly. The tribes remain in snug contentment on land 
suitable to their economic pursuits and cling to their old ocoupa- 
tions and old family constitution. In every group all the members 
serve one will, enjoy their freedom from care, perform the tasks 
assigned them through a rotation of seasons eternally alike in a 
communistic fashion which has become indispensable to the 
Slais, and bear even misfortune with quiet resignation os an 
inevitable lot. 

How strange the idea of the Italian **sacr©d spring*' ** would 
have seemed to such a cottceptiou of life t And this phenomenon 
certainly did not come into existence in the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts of Italy i^ithout some economic compulsion. Excessively 
enlarged families had to be relieved by throwing a portion of 
their members upon tbeir own resources. The principle of the 
dissolution of the patriarchal family as a social necessity is here 
revealed in a peculiar half-lcgendarj^ manner. Greek colonisation 
emanated from the some compulrion, and it likewise resulted in 
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the weakening and disintegration of the patriarchal family* No 
cplonkaiion of thb sort is known to the Slavs; the forced settle- 
534 ment of Siberia is in no way comparable to that soeial phe¬ 
nomenon. 

This process of disintegration^ however, appears in a very 
pronounced form in Scandinavia. Here every free-born man waa 
characterised by the ambition to shake off the paternal authority 
and become n "rnttn for himself,*^ and this wish coincided viith 
that of the house commuoity^ Scapditia^ia was even acquainted 
with a kind of “sacred spring/' suice from time to time a number 
of surplus youths were hamghed abroad by lot. Indeed even the 
father of the family himself would occasionally send away his 
sons^ with the exception of a single one for whom the family 
inheritance seemed sufficient^ and the Oetrogothic law even 
sanctioned this usage indirectly by forbidding only peasants to 
send their sons away to sea or to the royal court.*’ The principal 
meaTis of thus actuevlng independence were offered by “internal 
colonization/' i.e.| the cultivation of newly cleared forest lands, 
and by Yikiog expeditious^ i.e** war for plunder and gain at sea 
and on alien coasts, a local adaptation of the old predatory waya 
of nomadic times like that which characterked the heroic age of 
Greece, 

** Additioml eddcnce ia to 1w found in Odo Dc Danorum tn 
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CHAPTER X 

ADVANCES IN THE CULT AND RELIGIOUS IDK4S 

- 2Sli In nearly every subject which we have thus far considered 
we have had either to touch upon or to discuss at lengtli mattera 
connected with the cult, a peculiarly human phenoKXteuou which, 
though distinct from all the forces of nature, has been an exceed¬ 
ingly important factor in cultural efvolution* This has happened 
so freciuently that little more than a cojtiprehensive recapitula¬ 
tion is needed here. 

There are three main points to be brought out in connectiou 
with the periods of human development thus far discussed. Wa 
shall first turn our attention to the suriidvalistic forma of the 
primitive defensive cult in so far as tlsey retain curreucy and 
importance on succeeding stages- Next we shall consider the 
nature of positive or propitiatory cult activity. Thirdly wc shall 
how the changes in the forms of human Jsocicty have been 
mirrored in cult ideas. Then it will be possible to return to our 
second point and follow^ the history of a few special cult forms 
ID somewhat greater detail. Here again in our choice nf material 
we must confine oufselvee to tho&e forme which have operated as 
perBistent causal factors and have infiuenced later stages of de¬ 
velopments iBolated phenomenal in which such a persisting force 
does not inhere^ must bo left to another type of historical writ¬ 
ing. Likewise we need not advance here anew the mass of 
evidence which we have adduced el&cwhere in analyEing other 
237 theories and interpretations, some of them widely current. The 
conscientious reader must be referred to our preliminary works 
themselves.* 

AVhat we hav^e termed the defeneh^e cult, and have treated 
above as characterbtic of the lowest stage of human culture, 
migiit be criticked as reaUy not a cult at all but its very anti¬ 
thesis, were it not for the fact that it is connected with the 
positive Cult by various gradual transitions. When the savage on 

^Betflenhik; Chrkt^thuM; GMcWaie 
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the fltage Absndoii® his dweltiog^ huntiDg groiindSp and 

food sources e^Try time a deatli occuriSp he aetg in A defensive 
manner, since he is impeLled by fear to avoid the annoyances 
to be expected from the deceiised. But from the point of of 
the dead maUf i-e,^ of hb ghottj, such avoidance is equivalent to a 
podtive gift. Since those acquainted widi the circumstancesp 
primarily the members of the famiiyj ato afraid to enter the 
dwelling or appropriate tie ornaments and gear of the dead 
maop to capture the animals or ^ther the fruits of the vicinity, 
the deceased receives all these things by default as his exclusive 
and inviolable property. Only a slight modidcation of the idea is 
then needed in order to say that the Bvmg give, "dedicate,'^ or 
■'consecrate" them to bim. These two words harbor the original 
germ of the concept—to be sure still very exceptional on this 
stage—of private property and its attendant sanctity. Thus the 
same couiso of action can be regarded from two points of view'. 

Propess in the care for Hfe^ including the development of 
thrift, forces man to advance beyond this stage. The old practice 
cofttioiies, however, in the sumvalistic forms of fasting and rest 
days. Although man does not actual!give of hm food or his 
labor, he nevertheless abstains from both in favor of a ghost. 
FinaDy even this last remnant of materialism dwindles away, and 
he then fasts or rests "in honor of^ some spiritual being. 

Both of these forms^ since they are equivalent to positive 
propitiation, were carried over into the cult in its narrower md 
later sense. Other defensive acts^ w^hich do not manifest such a 
reverse sidCt survived as '^mourning customs" or degenerated into 
^'superstitions." Still others passed over into the inter forms of the 
233 cult in subordinate roles. Savages on the lowest stage evejy'wherc 
reveal great utiifonnity in these customs and usages. On higher 
stages, however, local variations necessarily arise according to 
which of the three courses a particular practice pursues. 

The cult custom of rest days has two roots. It arises not only 
from the abstention from competition for the means of aubsbtence 
in favor of the ghostj but also from an extension of the taboo 
agnloet arousing the ghost by noise of any kind. Savages^ in 
order to avoid the giiosta and the menace of their presencOr resort 
to various naivo forms of deception and cancealment. One of 
these is silence. Man must not betray his presence to the lurking 
specter. He must, utter no sound so bng as danger threatenSp least 
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of all pronounce the name of the ghost. The Kaffir hlmipa tor* 
not only mentioning the ghost by name, but even using 
words of similar sound. The cuEtomj widespread in Indonesia and 
Pohmesisj of placing a taboo on a period of time after the death 
of a ctueftfiin connects this precaution of BiJence with the cessa¬ 
tion of ecanomic acti’vitj'. Among the Makassara and Buginese 
no market may be held during fchiE period^ not even a coek ie 
allowed to crow, and no Eonnd of labor is to be heard. The 
country is said to appear deserted or transformed. In another 
district of Celebes no ahip may approach the harbor. In the Babar 
Islands no spoken word, much less any laughter, is permitted^ 
especially in the house of death. 

The same custom is found in Hawaii, where its two component 
parts giill be distingiusbed. “Certain fruits, animals, and 
fish and special places were sometimes tabooed to men and women 
for months at a time."* In other words, the labor ordinarily 
expended on these things was suspeoded. The baeic idea must 
have been to relinquish them to the ghost. A distinction was also 
made between the ordinary taboo, in which the men had to 
abstain merely from their usual occupations, and the strict taboo, 
ID which the second element waB added to the first. During such 
a taboo every Ore and light on the island had to be extinguished, 
and no one might leave his house. Tlie mouths and eyes of the 
animals were bound, lest they disturb the quiet. 

23® We ourselves discountenance festivity and undue noise during 
the period of mourning, a custom surviving from a time wdien it 
had quite a different meaning. If we wish to unearth a buried 
treasurSt he., snatch it from the possessiou of watcliful ghosts, 
tradition tells us that w e must observe absolute silence. Any noise 
attracts them and frustrates the undertaking. On feast-days, 
when the ghosts of the dead return to the IiviDg^ they must not 
be mentioned by Dome, and if they assume the forms of certain 
animals, the uames of these animals mutt also not be spoken but 
must be expressed by cittumlocutioDB. 

Another modification of this taboo prevailed among the 
Romans^ they might speak of their dead but must say ^^nothing 


^ The Bpofliftl connective of theic prvCAutJom nith ihe fuucnl 
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but good’* of them. Nor did tJjey perceive contradietion id 
their customs when they summoDed the gcda to the sacrifice m 
accordance with the later fonn of the cult and yet^ when they 
eamCj obeyed the command, **Favet€ linguh!^^ The Hebrews were 
more consistent; in accordance n^ith a talsoo tlaey never spoke the 
true name of their God but resorted to cLrciunloeutions. 

It wag a belief of nndent Greece that a person might be 
blinded by the sight of a deity.* A whole group of notions^ of 
not inconsiderable hiBtorical importance^ is connected with this 
idea. In Eg>pt the local divinities of the formerly independent 
Domes appeared at different times for their festivals and then 
roamed through the land. Consequently tJie Eg:>'ptiai3 calendar 
recognized certain days on which it ivamed people against leav¬ 
ing tlieir homes because of the danger of blindness should they 
encounter these divinities* Likewise on a certain day of the vear 
the name of the god Set might not be spoken aloud." The un¬ 
lucky days of the Roman calendar derived from a similar source. 
On such daySj as escperiencc showed, evU demona wandered over 
the earthy and the cautious man ohserved themK 

Besides silence, various forms of disguiae and disfigurement 
are regarded by the naive savage as effective means of escaping 
the unwelcome attention of the ghosU and spirits. Adam and Eve 
seem to have had a similar idea, for w'hcn thej" wautod to hide 
from God, it occurred to them to clothe themselves.^ Peoples m 
a conditJOEi of primitive nakedness resort, first of all, to the 
destruction of those marks of ornamentatioa which lend one in¬ 
dividuality, The Hawaiian ordinarily shaved bis beard; when a 
death occurred, therefore, he allowed it to grow, that he might 
be imrecognizable." Where men are distinguished by their head¬ 
dresses, they take their hair down and let it go untended, M the 
240 Alfurg, Kei Islanders, and others still do. Better still, the telltale 
hair is entirely removed or is plucked out in spots. The practice 
continues but the interpretation changes, and the hair ii ^'sacri- 
ficed"' or is tom from ’^gricL” We shall see elsewhere why man 
from a similar motive beats his breast or bis head in sorrow. 
These gestures, as the e^ressious of definite emotions, have be¬ 
come almost Instinctive through constant repetition of motive 

*'Herodotue vi. 117. 

^Lipp^^rt, GeKh£€fU€ de9 Pne*leTihumM, L 
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and act, but they are neverthalcea acquired and have their demons 
strable bisto^\^ No loiver animal has smiiar expre&siom for 
amoUona—such a hbtory is entirely alien to the animal world. 

ISLere painting the akin eervea for diatinction, it m radically 
altered. Tlius many peoples who ordinarily daub their faces with 
bright colors, blacken them following a death. SomCp like the 
mhabitanta of New Gulneap* do this to the entire body. Often¬ 
times this iutentional disguise is effected by rubhing with char¬ 
coal.* The use of ashes in mourning is unmistakably akin to 
these practices, although it has another root as well. Ornaments 
worn on the body are removed with similar intent, or when this 
is not possible, as with certain rings, they are rendered unrecog- 
ni 2 able by blackening or coneeahneut We our^Iv^ put aside 
ormment in mourning and wear special decorations like the tar¬ 
nished sword and the crape band on the hat or sleeve. 

When ornament develops into clothing, the latter becomes the 
main object of change. The custom among certain Papuans of 
New^ Guinea illustrates this point and at the same time confirms 
strikingly our view that tropical clothing Is nothing but an 
outgroivth of ornament, and that, in particular, the amount and 
distribution of w'omeu'a clothes are determined by the need of 
adornment. When a death occurs among the Papuans of Dorei 
Bay I the women shorten their garongs at the top and bottom, 
exposing the breasts and knees in a manner contrary to ordinary 
custom/^ Instead of bright coiora they choose black or blue. The 
men do not change their loin cloths but let them become dirty^ 
Among the Papuans of Kaimani Bay the women mtiflSe their 
heads in a cape^ and ou the island of Rhoon in a sack. The nati ves 
of Papua Gulf, who tionnaliy go about practically naked, after 
a death wrap the entire body in a woven garment. Special mourn¬ 
ing costumes have been developed in other places, as on Keppel 
241 Bay^,^* and etBewherOp as in the Society Islands, a mourning mask 
has been added. The Alfurs of Ceram wear old clothiDg^ and the 
inhabitants of Makassar nod many others do the same. Moat 
peoples agree in this respect and in the choice of the colors white 
or black {occasionally blue). It is likewiee very' common for 

*Scftmiwfe uiid TUmiriruiw. p, 12. 
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widows to muffle the head witli a cloth, though men in mourning 
often do the same. Some peoples, like tlie Tring Dyaks, tear their 
clothes to alter them. 

Ghost-fear has bequeathed us our own custom of wearing 
mourning garments and a mourning color. Although the latter is 
black at one end of the earth and white at the other, the principle 
in both cases is the same, namely, the substitution of drab colors 
for ae brighter hues of ordinary clothing. Within historical recol¬ 
lection sackcloth has been a garb of mourning, and the Romans 
muffled their beads in the act of sacrifice, i.e., in the presence of 
the spirits. Obscurely connected with this is the widespread be¬ 
lief that a mortal can not see a god face to face without dying. 
Still further removed are the widow's veil and the medieval 
widow’s cap. The Jewish custom of cutting the seams of the coat 
is a sundval of the older practice of rending the clothes, and 
the Foies and others have analogous methods of indicating 
mourning.** 

Of the naive attempts to mislead the soul in removing the 
corpse, and so rendering its return difficult, there are many sur¬ 
vivals in colorful popular auperstitioua, particularly in the cus¬ 
toms of eastern Europe,** but wc are unaware pf any Bignifioant 
further developments along this line. 

On other hand, of the various no leas naive methods of 
exorcising the ghosts, a few have in their development attained 
hi^rical importance. They are grouped about water, fire, and 
noise. In view of the way in which all these customs lead their 
separate and independent lives, we need not wonder that the 
same ^irits who can be deceived by silence into leaving a dis¬ 
trict, indeed the very same ones that are able to terrify men with 
hail and thunder, are aUo capable of being frightened bv human 
actions. 

It is remarkable wbat a fear of water savages attribute to the 
ghosts. This almost universal notion must go back to a time when 
242 this element was still unsubdued by any artificial means and 
seemed to man predominantly hostile and restrictive. It is cus¬ 
tomary among a great many peoples to transport the dead across 
a river in order that tlie stream may prevent their return. Thus 

For Bdditional cuea of dinEiuBe tn moiiminff see Sumner wid Keller 
■SttewM of SaiMtv. n, 6S3-73; IV, ffiro-7. tEd.) ' 
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m Egj-ptiBn Thebes tbe Nile lay between the celebrated city of 
the dead and that of the living, and the Greek conception of the 
rivers of the uoden^ orld had a similar origin. From thU probably 
comes the derivative notion that the ghosts are afraid of con¬ 
tact «dth water itselL It ia an astonish mg coincidence that the 
Lithuanians and the Sea Dyaks in identical fasbioa sliatter a 
veascl of water behind the corpse as it is carried out of the 
house. In other places the floor la sprinkled witli similar intent, 
and it is an old Jewish custom to place a vessel of water in front 
of the tomb. In order to keep the ghost at a distance it is only 
necessary to sprinkle oneself with water. Hence it is a very wide¬ 
spread practice for the participants to w^ash or bathe after a 
funeral or death festival^^ One tribe in Celebes calls the funeral 
ablution "parting with tlic dead/' 

Aft is always the case, the act remainB and only the inter¬ 
pretation changes.^* Among advanced peoples the concept of 
purification^^ has come to prevail and hag completely obscured 
the original idea. As its necessary complementp there developed 
the concept of the uncleanness of the ghost and of the things with 
wliich it comes into contact According to Herodotus/^ the 
Scytliians always took a steam bath alter a burial. If the beliel 
is that the blood is the seat of the soub then uatumllv blood too 
must be contammatiag. In ancient Greece, whoever was polluted 
by killing a man sought purification from his blood, i.e.* protec¬ 
tion from his vengeful souh It was in tins &cnse that Pilate 
washed bis hands in advance to rid himself of anxiety for ihed- 
ding the blood of an innocent person.^" Uiikewific Odygeeua^ after 
the laurdcr of the suitors, purified his house—not, to be sure, by 
mcana of water but by the parallel method of fumigation. 

This suggests a transition to the idea of sanitation. Hygiene 
is, however, even more directly derived from cult ideas! This 
^emingly etrangc connection ig by no means an accidental nor an 
illogical one. It seems strange to us only because we have de¬ 
stroyed its premise, namely, that it h the mturc of the apirils 
to torment man mth pain and sickness and that all such 
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abnormal and otberwise laesqiUcable phenomena can only be due 
243 to these beings^ the only invisible powers which inexperienced 
mm had m yet conceived. Granted this premise, the conricctiGn 
ie not without logic. 

The water cure h a very old hefvliog methcxi, in fact one of the 
most ancient The demons are afraid of water. Hence one who 
plunges into the water is not followed by theixii or—what 
amounts to the same thing^—his aickne^^ leaves him. Among the 
AJfurs water is even today the means of “driving away e’til and 
misfortune/' They ^y while bathing, “May the water take away 
sickness, fatiguCp and bad dreams and ’idsit them upon the 
wicked." Every ordinary iliness is banished by means of water, 
either by bathing or by sprinkliog. Epidemics are due to the 
invasion of whole hosts of demons, Ma^s bathing is then the 
proper healing and protective method. 

Experience shows that children in particular are threatened by 
many diseases. A bath or a sprinkling serves to protect them. 
An Alfur child is bathed witJi the formula, ^'May disease flee 
with the water*" In other places older children are immersed in a 
stream for the purpose of warding off aU misfortune from them. 
Prophylactic bathing of the child is also found in America. This 
widespread custom has been aligned with baptism, especially 
since it ia so often associated with name'gi^dng. Peoples newly 
converted to Christianity commonly prcsciwe the old interpre¬ 
tation/^ and the Church itself associates baptism with exorcism 
and emphasires tlie “expuieion of demons/' 

We may observe rnnoug savages and likeisTse in the Middle 
Ages a strango contradiction between the lack of a sense of clean¬ 
liness on the one hand and a certain development of bathing 
on the other. Although daily ablutions w’^ere still unknown in 
certain circles in the Middle Age«, the endomnent of baths, called 
‘^soul baths/' was counted ns one of the most meritorious works of 
piety. The key to an understanding of this matter would seem to 
lie In the fact tlmt here too the object wns originally ^mething 
else than the desire for eleanUne$5. The [>raetice underwent a sort 
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of rationaliisc^i rcinterpretatioti when later the idea arose that it 
is the oleaosiiig effect of bathing a'bieh promotes or restores 
health. Moreover, we find it a very widespread custom to give 
prominence to the bath in the various ceremonies held at the 
important crises of lifc“ a fact Quite in keeping ndth the popular 
244 belief that it is at these same times that the onslaught of the 
spirits is most severe. Howewr appropriate it may seem to ua 
to pay a apeclal tribute to the sense of cleanliness on such occa- 
mons, the original object must nevertheless have been that of 
precaution. Rarely straight and often very devious are the paths 
along which cult discipline has led mankind. 

ifch fire as a defense against the spirits we are already 
acquainted, and little need be said here. On festive occasions, 
when spirits swarm the air, popular usage still protects the earth 
from them by lighting fires, and the peasant woman still kindles 
a fire on the hearth or lights candles to ward off the thunder 
demon. 

^oise or uproar to drive away ‘^witches" is another exorcistic 
practice. Certain peoples of the Indlau Archipelngo begin an 
alarm inunediately after a death has occurred and increase it 
appreciably during the funeral by shooting off firearms, beating 
gongs, and playing musical instruments. They do this, however, 
only on the way to the bunal, in order to drive away the de¬ 
parted souL On the way back they observe the deepest silencoi 
in order not to betray to it the destination of the return journey. 
According to another conception, however, noise protects the 
departing soul from the attacks of other spirits, which com¬ 
monly congregate on such occasions, by driving them off. When 
plagues and epidemics give evidence of the presence of spirits, 
the civilized peoples of eastern Asia arrange alarum scenes to 
keep them T\e commonly do the Eamc thing in another 

form at lAoddiDga and feativalSj occasions when epirita throng. 
The tolling of bells at a death or funeral and in “ringing in" 
holidays ts an important, and the wedding charivari an unim¬ 
portant survival of these practices. 

There is common to all savage peoples another precautionary 
mea^ of a more negative nature, namely, that everything be'- 
longing to the deceased muat follow him in death. Nothing mav 
be appropriated by the living; otherwise the ghost will pursue 

«Tlio Kwalled «ritM of psasaze," Cf., Ccmiep, Ritei ife (Ed.) 
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the latter and T^ovk mischief. A$ a consequence it is also possible 
to bring about evil with the belongings of the dead. The idea was 
probably generated by indefinite ghost-fear at a time when there 
was still so little personal property that such as there was seemed 
almost a part of the individual. In petty details popular usage 
still clings to the principle. The bedding of the corpse is burned, 
the funeral table is removed to a lonely spotp the needle is left 
in the ahioud, and so on. But the more valuable property of mao 
early became the object of a conflict between steadily increasing 
economic foresight and the restrictive obligations of the cult. 

245 This struggle has been of greats and heretofore coasiderably 
underestimated significance in culture bistary. Its varied phases 
have been marked by a long series of coneessiona, adjustments ^ 
and compromises. Complete emancipation from the cult burden 
finally appears as the moaientouB consequence of the establish- 
ment of new religioua systems in India and Syria, ^ ith the 
passage of timej however^ a reaction sets in again^ and the battle 
of life with the ^^dead hand" is fought on. 

The advance to the positive cult, to which we sbal] oovr turn 
our attention, seems to have some connection with the conflict 
lietween these two principles^ With economic progress the aban¬ 
donment of the entire productive area to the dead necessarily 
came to be felt as too burdensome a sacrifice. While certain 
roiling tribes of Brazilian Indians still endure it easily, some 
rather low tribes of the Old World have devised means of escape. 
The idea of a realm of the dead in a remote place made a par¬ 
ticular locality again available to the living as soon as the ghost 
had departed thither. The perception that the deceaBed faded 
from memory after a certain time may have suggested fiKlog 
defluite periods for his sojouro in. the two places assigned to him, 
the abandoned dwelling place and the general spirit world. Some- 
lltnes the difi^erent transitional stages are found m close proxim¬ 
ity. Among tlie Sakai of the Malay Peninsula, if several deaths 
occur suddenly, the entire tribal group often flees Irom the 
place.** The same custom still prevails among many peoples of 
the eastern part of the Indian Archipelago, among others the 
Alfiirs of Buni. The latter people, however^ already perceive the 
economic pres^re of the systena and seek to escape it by the 
precaution of assigning a worthless dwelliog to a j>ersoii mortally 
Wjlken., HaaTQpJvTj p. 6, ciling btUducho-Maduy, 
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ill. They drag him out of the house nnd let him perish in solitude. 
Here h cult motive is associnted with a wideigjircad form of 
primitive foresight. The practice h not humane, but humanity 
is often attainable only by an open breach with cult ideas. The 
Kubu tribe of Sumutra is divided into savage and setDctl elans. 
The former abandon the whole region after a death, though no 
longer permiuiently, for after a moderate period they dare to 
return. The latter and more advanced branch, however, as a 
rule remain in their homes after a death has occurred and only 

246 in exceptional cases revert to the old custom. Similar transitiona 
may be observed in Brazil and on the west coast of Africa, 

But even a temporary abandoament of the habitation with 
tfie accompanying impairment of the opportunity to gain a li'vnug 
must in time have become intolerable or even impossible, espe¬ 
cially with increasing population pressure, A rcahaation must 
have dawned that the person now resting under tiie hearth had 
even in his lifetime enjoyed only a share in everyihing, not 
the whole. Thus from sheer necessity a modus vivcndi with the 
dead was discovered. The lining took charge of the dead man's 
property, cultivated his fields, bunted on his hunting grounds, 
and gave him his share of what was raised and killed. Thus cer¬ 
tain tribes of Central Africa feel bound to leave for the ejiirita 
definite portions of all game caught, usually determined by a 
chief. This too is the origin of the idea that the ghost residing 
in the hearth is the true master of tlie household and that the 
living head of the family is only the representative of the in¬ 
visible master. According to this idea, for example, the Egyptian 
king held power on earth only as an "image" of the ruling god. 

Thus the ghost still keeps bis personal property, hut instead of 
bnd he is allotted a supply of provisions. This will vary with 
economic conditions among the living. Normally it vrill be meager 
and irregular; in times of good fortune, superabundant. The 
latter are the festivals, to which the ghosts flock no less eagerly 
than the living members of the group. A special offering to the 
ghosts Is commonly known as a eocn^e. Hence wc may call this 
general type of propitiatory cult the cult of sacrifice. An enumera¬ 
tion of the actual objects offered up under this cult would be 
unprofitable, anything which at the time promotes the maintc- 

247 mnee of life "may be sacrificed. Likewise the forms of the offer- 
ing are not impoitnnt to us. The wide possible variety of both 
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tbese fiit^tors. however, necessarily produces a great diversity of 
superficial phenomena. But fundamentally they are all alike- 
We have shown elsewherehow even the ver>'' conspicuous aacri* 
ficial activities at Jerusalem represent in their aggregate merely 
a magnified! houeehold economy with its doily meals and its 
regular Blflughlering and bakings Meat offerings predoipinaledp 
as might be expected from the national economy. Even the appar¬ 
ently unusual acts, like the libation of blood at the foot of the 
altar^ have their analogies in the simple customs of savage 
peoples. Thus the West AMcana make a funnel-shaped opening 
into the grave in order to pour in bloodi their favorite food**^ 
In the Greek eacrifiee to the dead a hole was dug for the same 
purpose. Similarl3" the sacrifices of the Brahmans, however em¬ 
bellished with ritual and song, were closely bound uj> with their 
milk economy. The fonu made so familiar to us by classical 
antiquity, i.e., the conception of sacrifice ns a burning of the 
portions of the mca] set aside for the spirits, is not an essential 
feature. On the contrary, it Is confined to a relatively small area 
of distribution. Much more common b the idea that tl^e sum- 
moned spirits mingle with men and participate in the meal with 
themt without a special share being set aside and convey'cd to 
them through the fire. 

These advances in the ghost-cult inevitably gave rise to 
different classes of ritual beiogs^ and this differentiation led to 
the conception of dirinity proper* It is necessary to reiterate here 
that our exposition must be clearly dbtingubhed from an exmn- 
iimtioD into the objective realiW of the divine. What we are able 
to trace historically is not a progressive revebtion of divinity to 
mankind, hut a luetory-^ of idcas^ The source of these ideas is to 
be found, not in objective reolityp but m the current elements of 
liunian thought and their traditional combinations. 

The conceptloD of sjnritual beings of an order higlier Ihan 
human, i.e., the conception of relative di\’inity/‘^ arose ineritably 
from an association of the idea of ghosts as invisible agents with 
the invisible causes of di-^ea?^^ min, thunder, stonns, and other 
phenomena ivhich affect the condition of man. This a^aception 
could not but assume objectively a poiytheiatic fornip since it was 
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engendered of n host of ideas and was associated a multi- 
243 plieity of spiritual individuals. However, a process of nnification 
set in as soon aa oian’s attention beCAme focused on the causa¬ 
tion of phenomena rather than the individunlily of the super- 
oatuml ageots. Zeus as tlic mfeiential tribal ancestor w^as 
originally identified by different groups with different spiritual 
personaUtieSp^^ and the;ee could kept distinct even w^hen the 
members of such g^t^ups dweJt togelber. With Zeus as the 
thundered, howevetj such was not the case. As this attribute of hb 
personality CAtne to be stressed more and more exclusively, it 
became inereacingly natural for the intermingled membera of 
different groups to recognize one and the same personality as the 
cause behind the same phenomenon. 

This was the course pursued by speculation among the classical 
peoples, especially the Greeks, though not, to be Bure^ without 
allowing free rein to the principle of compatibility. Herodotus 
clearly distinguislies the Carian from the Hellenic Zeufi^ but to 
the Greeks of hb time the god of thunder was a single person¬ 
ality. Once logical thought had turned to speculation about 
nature, it was inevitable that the various tribal deities bearing 
the same name should ultimately be amalgamated into a single 
tribal father for ail the groups, however distinct historically. 
Among a speculative people the factor of behavior in the older 
conception of divinity forces the factor of personality into the 
background- Once Uiis path were taken, even a difference in name 
could no longer prevent tlie conclusion that deities arc one when 
their attributes are identical. A coBmopeUtan people, like the 
Greeks, was fitted to bla^e the way in this direction. To the 
extent that the progress of phyikal knowledge revealed the unity 
of the causes behind diverse phenomena, the tendency was to 
advance still further in tlie direction of monotheism. Here, how¬ 
ever, the ancients were held back by compatibility and cult 
obligations. 

The insuperable obstacle of the cult produced in the religious 
ideas of Greece a conflict quite alien to the lower stages of 
culture but not unlike that which preoccupies many people today. 
Herodotus,^* who found no satisfaction in the ideas of divinity 
popularized by Homer and Hesiod, is obviously thinking of that 

^For tliir flvldsaoe see Uppert, pp. 354-5. 
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higher unity when lie spenks of a divine Intovention in tumon 
affairs without Attributing it to nnj of the Olympian godE. The 
249 same conflict compels bica to seek a imifled cause of phenomena 
in a superior even to the gods.” 

Nevertheless Herodotus' qwr vic’n-a clearly reveal the true 
origin of the very gods whose power and a^vay satisfy hb ethical 
demands ^ little. The concept of God proper, as we shall eoon 
see, is dependent upon the dcYelopment of the positive cult. This 
cult, aa we already know, ready originat^Kl as a redemption from 
the much vaster claims of the dead, ever aince which time tlie 
divine beings have been jealously alert to receive their due and 
have regarded ^v^ty unusual stroke of fortune on the part of 
man as an abridgment of t!ieir rights. Consequeotty all peoples 
on tlds stage are oppressed by the paralyzing anxiety lest they 
have not suflSciently fulfilled their cult obligations. Similarly, an 
idea of the insatiable ^nvj of the gods, threatening aU human 
forhme, runs as an ethioal keynote throughout the p-eat work 
of “the father ol histon'.” In this, for all hk perspective, he 
stood aqiiarely on the level of hk age. How could such an idea 
eeized mankind if the concept of God had from the very 
beginning been derixtsd from the phenomena of the heavens? 

The same conflict which Herodotus arrived at through hb 
ethical approach, limits the physico-cosmic fipeculations of Plato* 
Above the gods of the people he sees a higher first cause of things, 
but when he tries to construe its nature he is forced to resort 
once more to the same analogies according to which the people 
had long before created their gods. What gave support to these 
gods, in spite of their ethical and physical inadequacy once the 
idea of unity had been grasped, was the cult, clinging aflth a 
tliousaud tentacles to all the activities of human life. Tlie 
struggle for theistic mofumn, consequenth", could not succeed 
until man was emancipated from the cult. 

Jewish monotheism is different in nature and history^ and the 
more acurate name of “henothebm'' has been given to its earlier 
stage. It takes ua back to our starting point, for it rests, not on 
the vietory of the factor of behavior in the concept of diviiaity 
ov'er tliat of pcrsonaUtyi but upon a Eelective process of another 
sort. In the light of a critical interpretation of the truly historical 
books of Israel and Judah, the Hebrews at the time of the early 
^ Hcrodotas L fll; iii. 43, 04-5; bs. IC, 
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kings spem still to Iiavo possessL^J a cult, not essentialU'’ different 
from all the other peoples of the But the process of selec¬ 

tion among different classes of spiritiiol bcin^^ and amoPg colt 
divinities and cult places^ culminated here in the struggle of a 
priestly castCj string for supremacy, to suppress all cults and 
dethrone all cult divinities with the exception of the one spiritual 
■3 overlord of tlie state and his cult. This verj-^ limitation, however, 
betrays the origin of the henotheisra of the Hebrew tribal state 
and racej and remained characteristic of it in actual practice 
even on its higher stages of development under the prophets. 
The fact that the creation nairative gave tills lienptheism a 
broad loundation doeg^ not alter the matter, for iiiany [>eopIe3 
on the lowest stage of culture Ukcivbe call tJieir aoc<^tral spirit 
the creator of all things. Indeed tbis h characteristic of a prinii- 
point of view. The primitive family had no bonds of asso¬ 
ciation wdth strangers. Consequently each tribe looked upon its 
members sa the only true men and regarded the world as spe¬ 
cially created as the stage of its esiatence. The absolute con¬ 
ception of God, which the Greeks approached by waj" of ethical 
and physico-cosmic speculation^ w^as by its very nature accessible 
to all men. Ewu the barbarian could embrace it without become 
ing an Ionian or a Dorian. The Hebrew God, however, could not 
be accepted by any one outeide of his chosen group. 

Tlie different classes of spiritual bein^, as the>'‘ have developed 
in accordance with the ecouorme and pnlitical conditions of a 
people^ have always retained a cert am iTidistinctnes^, even in the 
lofty realm of mythology. It is in general difficult to draw^ a 
boundary betiveen ghosts and spirits, and even between spirits or 
daimons in the Greek sen&e and gods no hard and fu^ line 
exists,*^ Cases are known where a change has been introduced by 
the deciBion of a community. The first differentlatiop is deter- 
mined by the status of the Ibing. The head of a fatnily naturally 
occupies a different place than a subordmate member of the 
bouse in the of the survivors. Under a patriarchal regime 

people scarcely bother about the fate of women, children, and 
slaws in the other world; they ha^^c no status in the liierarchy 
of ghosts. But even the future fate of the patriarch himself is do- 
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pendent upon tlmt of bis family. If the kttcr ie broken up and 
scattered» a divinity comes to an endj for he is no longer re¬ 
membered. 

The most important influence upon tlie rank of the gbogt, 
however^ is that exerted through his cult. By this means man has 
it in his power to banish the ghost to the spirit world or to 
I>ettnit him to live on near at band and glow powerful, in which 
esse he becomes a god. The Greeks, for ipsiance, distinguished 
between the cult of a hero and that of n god. The former + like 
the ordinal^" deudj was ^mmoned from the spirit world from time 
to time to receive sacrifices and was then speedily dismissed; 
the latter received continuous attentioiL, It was thus actually 
51 pebble for a Cireek community to make its hero a god by estah- 
U$bing for him an enduring cult^ 

The permanence thus assured in an organized community is 
larking, however, in an Indian or Negro family with its fluctuat¬ 
ing fortunes. Under such conditions it is much more common for 
an individual to withdraw- from his fellows, alter his entire mode 
of Ufe, and seek his own advantage in maintaining a continuous 
cult for some one spirit. Thi$ ie the basis of the essentially 
similar phenomena of the American ^'medieme man/' the African 
“ganga,” and the Asiatic ^'shauianp^' in short of the institution of 
Bbamanism. The relation is a reciprocal one. The ^irit sup¬ 
posedly condescends to support the %'iirious projects of his priest 
only because he enjoys a continuous cult, and the priest in turn 
only consents to maiotaiu the cult in order to secure such support. 
Consequently the nature and origin of the spirit are matters of 
complete indifference to the sbumari. Experience teaches that thei^ 
are alwavB some available, la this manner au otherwi^ veiy^ in¬ 
ferior gb(^t may prosper with the fortune of his priesthood and 
even attain the highest prestige in the spiritual hierarchy.” Be¬ 
cause of the mutual dependencei the relationship is usually 
characterized by a high degree of intimacy between priests and 
god, mixed with scarcely a trace of reverence. 

In more stable societies, however, where the cult has preserved 
intact the relation of the group to its ancestral divinities, it has 
given rise to ideas of another sort. Such a cult has been termed 
"ancestor worship/' and a conviction has gradually arisen that 

^ For an £3cencQt U, liSn'l. 
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it etUJ survives today among most savagic peoples. But when we 
exatdiue the ekuation more closely^ its commonest inteqDTeiatjoUj 
one verging on cuhecuerism^ proves in the most si^ficant coaes 
to be incorrect. There are still, to be sure^ savage peoples who 
preserve the ancestor cult in its simplest form. There are even 
some who carry about with them the corpses or skulls of their 
parents to be assured of the protection of their ghosts, and there 
are others who expressly include parents and relatives in their 
invocations. Far greater^ however^ is tlje number of those who 
expedite their recently dead to the peace of a spirit world by 
means of purposive cult forms, maintaining a cult only for the 
supposed divine ancestor of all. 

This arrangementp which gives man peace from the ghost with¬ 
out the need of providing a permanent eult^ is found all over 
the earth in strikingly similar forma. They all seem to consist 
in a combination of the poEitive propitiatory cult with a time 
252 limit. The idea of a spirit world provides a substitute for cult 
observance. Once tlie deceased arrives there, he no longer has 
need of sacrifices. The land supports him, either by its own 
products or by tlic treasures it has accumulated from previous 
cult gifts. The former is eharacteristic ol peoples who pursue their 
livelihood in the open country^ the latter of more advanced 
peoples, notably the Egyptians and HJndtiSp 

In keeping with the above is the double funeral, tracer of which 
are found all over the earth. The first ceremony is held for cult 
purposes during the limited period of the gltost’s sojourn among 
the living, the second to send him finally to the spirit land. The 
length of the intervening period ia dependent upon many cir¬ 
cumstances and consequently varies widely in individual cases* 
Indeed even the basic tendenci^ may be contrary under dif¬ 
ferent life conditions. One people may desire to prolong the 
tralBc with the ghosts of the departed, while another may see 
an advantage in terminating it as quickly as possible. Often too a 
special idea makes its appearance as a gauge, namely, the belief 
that the soul feels attracted to the vicinity of the body as long 
as a shred of flesh still clings to the bones. 

This conception is held by many peoples of Oceania. In Tahiti, 
for example, at the first funeral tlic corpse was placed upon a 
raised platform Itujmpau) in order to protect it from rodents. 
As long as it lay there exposed to putrefaction, all the honors 
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of tbe cult were paid to it and the fruits of the land were tendered 
on special entailer platfonns» for during ihie period the ghost 
nemaiDcd in the vicinity of the fuj^apou. When nothing remained 
but tile dry bonea^ the second funeral took place. With the burial 
of the bouca tlie soul took Icaive of his fellows and went to the 
realm of the dead.*" 

In some parts of South Africa the corpse is actually buried at 
the first fuueraip but after a certain period it is exliumcd and the 
hare bones are buried again with great ceremony. But however 
the corpse is treated^ this ceremoDy^ commonly known as the 
feast of tiie dead " survivea everywhere m a means of paying 
the last honors to the deceased before he enters the spirit world. 
In essence the feast of the dead is a bountiful cult offering. 
Besides the indiapensable conunoo meal, it includes other dona¬ 
tions to equip the ghost for his new home and JinaLly in most 
2S3 eas 4 ^ defensive measures to prevent his return. 

The time allotted to the ghost on earth sometimes varies^ even 
with the same people, according to the rank of the deceased. 
Thus the Scythians did not celebrate the second funeral of their 
kings until a year had passed^ while an ordinaw man w'as buried 
after an interval of only forty days, during which time his 
corpse was feared in turn by all his friends*** Both these periods 
are edll very widespread. Tliat of a year is often found among 
the Bemi-dviliaed tribes of the Old World and is also native to 
North America. Loskiel “ says that the Indian widow may not 
remarry before a year has elapsed, “for her husband, as the 
Indians saVp does not lea^'e her for a year, when his soul goet to 
its resting place.” The forty day p)eriod may once have been 
usual in Syria, for it stands out even in the life of Jesus, For forty 
days the dead Savior wandered on earth* appearing and yaniabing 
like a ghost, but on the fortieth day he asrended into heaven.** 
The Christian Church has adhered to this period in most re^on^. 
Among the Germans, however, a period of thirty days survived 
along with it. According to the Sach$empkgel/‘ the wHdow re- 
tamed possession of the undivided househoM propert^^ for thirty 
days, as though her husband wore atill among the living. Even 
today in many parts of Germany the church obsequies are re¬ 
peated on the thirtieth day, when the obligatiDns toward the 

Forster, If, 143, 342. Actfl i. 3-10. (IM.) 
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deceased are ftjl&lJed iii a sort of ChristiaDked feast of the dead. 
TJiirty days probabJy represent in round niuiibers the interval 
between two similar phases of the moon. The ancient Hindus 
likewise adhered to the period of a month/’’ The double funenil 
is also a Parsl practice. First the bodies are exposed to birds of 
prey, which strip off the fleshy and then the bones are collected 
in a pit. With tliis tlie cult obligation h cjctingukhed. In Egj'pt 
the period seems to have lasted considerably lonpr. 

Umler different circumstaoceSt howe^^er, it may be thought that 
the shorter the period is# the better. It seems highly probable that 
this need gave rise to the sporadic and often temporary custom 
of cremation. It was practiced by the ancient Italic peoples, the 
Homans, the Greeks of the heroic age^ and the Scandina\'ian 
254 Vikings. The latter spent their time on expeditions of conquest 
and plunder and hence were not always sure of being able to 
comply with cult obUgations extending over a long period. But if 
the corpse were laid out in state# provided with all necejesaiy^ cult 
equipmentj burned till only the bones remained, and the bones 
buried, then the two ceremonies, formerly Eepamted by the time 
consumed in decompositionj iiverc combined into one, and the 
warrior could proceed on his way without the terrifying con- 
sciouenm that he had neglected a cult duty, 

Homer himself stresses tlic need of haste as the reason for 
crematiop. The ghost remains with the body until it is destroyed ^ 
and this can be accomplished most expeditiously by ffre. The 
soul of Patroclua complains to Achilles pf not being admitted into 
the realm of the dead, but promises never to return from Hades 
once he has been dooe the honor of cremation. 

Faced with a situatbu like that of the Hellenic Greeks on 
their military expeditions# the Scandinavian Russians in Sarmatin,, 
according to Ibn For Ian, likewise burned their dead chieftain e. 
Even in the early Middle Ages it was still cuElomary to cremate 
the bodies oi unknown warriors on the battlefield,’*^ n practice 
probably prompted less by ideas of sanitation than by ghost-fear. 
A parallel is offered by the eustom of boiling the corpse of a 
leader dj-ing in the carapaigat so that the loosened fleali might be 
buried on the spot and the bones brought horae/^ 

« Athan'O-Veda i. £3: 4; Ludwig, Rigved^, III, 493 
vU, 410j aaiii, 50-1, 05, 75. 

.0 gehulLS, Zhit lutfi«Tht: tjebm, II, 2GS. 
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The practical utility- of these ideas and practices was that tlie^" 
protected the pantheon of primitive mao from excessive over¬ 
population, Even the kter Romans still tJodeT^ood well enough 
that the concept of diiinity in it^ stricter sense is dependent upon 
the maintenance of a permanent cult. Only in this sense is there 
any logic in their apparently strange provision that none might 
be a god without the consent of the Senate and in their elevation 
of the mane& of certain emperors to the rank of gods. Since the 
state had it in its power to cstahlish a perpetual cult or not^ it 
was in actual fact able to determine the status of ancestors. 

Thus out of the countless multitude of ghosU two groups, emerge 
as gods, namely, those favored by an independent and enterpris¬ 
ing priesthood and those possessing a guaranty of cult obscr^'- 
255 ance in the continuance and expansion of their people. The first 
group quite naturally is found chiefly among those races which 
fiave developed few permanent and extensive political organiza¬ 
tions and h best represented by the shamanikin of the Indians, the 
X^egToee^ and the Mongolian peoples of northern Asia. The second 
group is characterietic of the races which have advanced farther 
politically. The eminence of divinities of this type increases with 
the splendor of their cult, and this with the prosperity and power 
of the state. Consequentlj'' it is the natural wish of rulers to 
enrich Uie cult and its sacred places above al! else. The most 
ambitious and capable of ancient monarchs Wed with each other 
in so doing. For the fiame reaeon it wjas entirety consistent w ith 
the anxious piety of antiquity to remind the gods, as Crfesus 
did,** of their duty of gratitude. Similarly the Egj'ptian kings 
and Homeric Iieroes could naively boast to their gods of their 
cult performances and could remind them that the ruin of their 
people would also mean their own downfall, unless they could 
find a s:anctiiar 3 " among strangers. 

In turbulent Greece the tw^o groups seem to have been evenly 
balanced. In Indio the goda of the hereditary pri^tly castes 
attained supremacy within historical times. In Rome and 
ruled the gotis of the state, the divinities of the prehistoric tribal 
unions and tlio.se of tlie political organizations of later times. 

are now* in a position to ^e the fallacy of enhemeri?m as n 
principle of general application. We can understand why, al¬ 
though the contrary h not always neccEsarily excluded, the throne 
Humdotiif Hulartf i. flO. 
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of divinity is usually occupied, at least in highly organized 
states, not by a historical personage remembered by traditiniip 
but by an abstraction from the fact of authority. No matter how 
high a historical person may rise as the head of a family or 
state through bis services to the society, he can nevertheless 
only appear as the tmatec of an authority delegated to him by bis 
progenitor. His fortune and euccees are thouglit by his contem¬ 
poraries, who are imable to uuderstand the mechanism of causal¬ 
ity, to be due to power w'on through the cult. Hence the cult, ever 
self-interested, must turn from the historical personage to the 
250 Buperior power behind him. Consequently the object of an ab¬ 
straction must appear at the head of every rememl>ered dynasty^ 
and conversely every ruling family must be ultimately descended 
from a divinity of whom l;istory can find no traces. Thus the 
families of the Greek heroes and kings arc all ‘*god-begotten," 
and the kings of Egypt and the rulers of eastern Asia are simi¬ 
larly sons of the gods. 

By a slight shift, not in the basic Idea, but onl^^ iu its mode 
of expression, the tribe itself attributes its origin to a dinnityi or 
regards its first father as a god. If, moreoverp the tribe naively 
considers its members the only true men, then it follows that 
god and the first man are identicaL This form of naivety is, how¬ 
ever, extraordinarily widespread and, aa wc have often pointed 
out, is excused by social isolation^ In primitive times no man^s 
horizon extended beyond the limits of hia family group. The tribal 
Btranger, lacking the protection of common blood, was comparable 
to a wild beast. Consequently even today it ig a very common 
phenomenon for a tribe to call itself by a name which in its owm 
language is the general term for The Eskimo name for 

thcmselvce is Jwmif, which means "men." A similar significance 
attaches to the tribal names of the Tinnah peoples, the Tlingits 
of southeastern Alaska, and the ancient civilized Chibchas of 
South America, Other instances are the Hottentots {Jfof-Kofa) 
and Bantus in Africa, the Kanakas and Tongans in Folynesiap the 
Ainus and Tunguaes in Asia, et€.“ 

♦■SpcttftcT. Fonapfe# of Soci&loi^y, I, 409-10; "Medici&c-Meii of 

the p. 157; HjtcLfiorie, p- 432; TimyuMint p, 4S. 

See hha above^ L 02; Sumner, Fa^kwajp^ p, 14; Keller, iSociffloJ Firolaltovi, 
p. 5S; PoiKina, pp. 00-9; Howitt^ SQulh^East AvstraUa, 
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If we bear in mind the txansltioDat stepsj we need not wonder 
at tlie frequent recurrence of the idea timt the ancestral deity of 
a tribe was at the sarne tune the first man. Thus the ranking 
diidnity; or Great Spirit, of certain Indian tribes was usually 
called ''the first man/"** The simplest expression of this process 
of ideation is found in the nij-ih of the Indians of the St. Law^- 
Fence and the Mississippi, according to whom "the first man 
257 ascended into hea^^n and timnderB there."*® If the concept of 
humanity is derived from the iodividual tribsp then the original 
ancestor of the tribe naturally becomes the creator of man, and 
mj-thology does not Ehrink from the difficidty of making the first 
man the creator of all tlnngg. Tims "amotiE the Dogrib Indians 
the first man ia the creator of mankind^ the sun, and the moon." 
In a Carib myth the first man came from heaven^ created the 
earth, and then returned to heaven. The Greenlanders also 
ascribe the origio of things to the first man. The Hawaiiana 
regarded the gods as the first inhabitants of their islands and 
traced their descent from them,*** The same idea lies back of the 
Scythian legend, reported by HemdotuSp*' that iti their country 
the first ojan had been TargitauSj whose father was the supreme 
god. 

If the matriurchai family, or at least the principle of matri- 
lineal descent, preceded the patriarchate in point of time, then 
the older ideas of gods, so far as they are preserved in cult or 
myth, should express this relation. A brief aun-'ey will show that 
this is actually the case. Female divinities, in complete accord 
with the histciry of the family, appear everywhere as the older 
ones, and myth frequently represents them as supplanted and 
suppressed. Conquering tribes are characterized for the most 
part by male dcitiec, but while the&e occupy a dominant posi- 
^ tion m dynasties and states, the female divinities survive in the 
cults of the subject masses and of the household. In some cases p 
however, the earlier cult is preserved in Uie later age. This hag 
been more often the case where a new political organization has 
developed gradually by the tmion of neighboring tribes than 
where a nomadic conquering people has set up a new government. 
The Persians among the Aryans and the Hebrew's and Arabs 
among the Semites entirely sloughed off the female cult in this 

** Muller^ Urr^Ugiotitn^ 5 23. " EUis, Rzise durch Hawaiif p. 243. 
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manner. The Aryan Hindus were approaching this condition by 
the time of the ori^n of Buddhism. 

The Indians of New York believed in a creatress who existed 
before the beginning of things. From her were descended the deer, 
bear, and w^olf, and from these came men/* Indians regard 

iim earth aa their common mother and hence call themsdvea 
earth-born/* ** Older e^nen than their Great Spirit^ accordmg to 
the Hurons, is his grandmother, Ataensic. She is regarded as 
malevolent and hostile toward men^ as the cause of human 
death and the ruier of the realm of the dead—notions which re¬ 
flect the eonifliet between the maternal and paternal 
This grandmotlier of the Great Spirit is also known to varioua 
other tribes. The Mandans and Hidatsa call her *^the old 
woman/* in keeping with the female sphere of economic activity^ 
she is the protectress of the crops. To the E^kintos tlic mother of 
the Great Spirit is the highest deity. Substantially in agreement 
with the protesting position of the mother-in-law in the new order 
of things, this female divinity in a great many tribes stande out 
as at the same time the older and the more malevolent deity. 
Tills was the case in the myth of the Chibchas, and Catiin was 
assured by the Indians that their evil spirit was? a female and 
older than the good spirit.** Here and there in PoljTiesia, as in 
the Tonga Islands^ a female deity is found at the head of the 
hierarchy of gods, and a Hawaiian myth gives the highest place 
to the mother of the hrat mam 

In Alcsopotamiaj, cuneiform inscriptions describe the conflict 
between the younger gods and Tiamat, the old female deity, re¬ 
flecting the struggle of the conquerers with the primitive popula¬ 
tion. Greek myth recounts a similar struggle between the old 
earth-goddess Gaia, represented by her sonfi, and the younger 
gods. Every where the male god is victorious, Phoenicia^ however^ 
250 always remained a land tvith a richly developed female cult. The 
Astartc of the Bible, the legendary' Semimmia, and the cult of 
.Aphrodite with its strong Phoenician mflnence are reminiscent of 
the earlier populationn It can scarcely be a mete accident that 
eSreek tradition a$^igng many of its heroines, nmong them Semele^ 
InOt Autonoe^ and Aganc^ to the family of Cadmus, which waa 

MOIlcr, f/mcfj'irioficii, 1D8. 
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regarded as Phocniciiin in origin. An ancient survival was |>re- 
served in Greece in a very popular form in the cult of Dometer. 

In Homan territory, in part formerly Etruscan, the oldest cults 
—those of Dctt Dia, Area Laientia, Mater Vistula, Ceres, and 
Tellus Alater—^belong to the earlier stage. Indeed even in the 
later hisiory of Home, when the state was represented by the 
cults of Jupiter and Mars, the idea of a motlner of the gods must 
still have had a strong hold on the masses of the people, for 
Augustine ** directed bis chief protests against it. The state cult 
of Vesta likewise preserved a suggestion of the earlier period, 
olthou^ Juno appears only in the role of a iriffl, 

A simitnr ‘'mother of the gods’' was, according to Tacitus,''^ 
the highest cult divinity of the Gcrmatiic peoples then llriug on 
the Baltic coast. One of the most vivid mythological traditions 
of the German people is that of the ancestral mothers Holda, 
Perchta, and Frau Code, and this must have been a predisposing 
factor in their welcome reception of the Christian cult of the 
Virgin, the Mother of God. That there inheres in woman a 
peculiarly teligioiis quality is due to her porition in the household 
and her relation to its divinities. It is, as we have seen, careful, 
solicitous, and constant attention to the cult which propitiates 
the spirits and keeps them well-disposed. Woman, who maintains 
order in un established home, fulfills these requirements better 
than man, who frequently leads a more unsettled life. Hence, 
under conditions such as Tacitus found, she is the real etistodtau 
of the cull, the priestess in the house, and likewise the interpreter 
of the divine will.** 

In the remnantB of Slavic mj^hology preserved in folklore a 
grandmother or ancestral mother, the Baba, Zlata Baba, Jedei 
Baba, etc./* stands out as the foremost figure. Under various 
names she is, like the Indian and Germanic ancestral mothers, 
260 the agent or herald of death and the ruler or princess of the 
dead. The Lapps also honor and fear their “mother of the dead’* 
in the very some scdsc."* 

The several lines of investigation which we Imve been follow¬ 
ing indiridually may now be briefly brought together. We have 

Dn' l- 
G^errurtOrti'a xlv. 
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seen that the principal manifestations of the ghosts are the 
various infiueneea that affect the condition of man. All sickness 
is attributed to a Bpiritual agency, and therefore necessarily also 
its result, death. Consettiiciitly, if a tribe conceives of an ances¬ 
tral mother ae the first spiritual being, she naturally comes to be 
regarded as the original cause of death. She it is, then, who ever 
gathers to herself again the souls of the li^ung. Then, with the 
increasing strength of the men’s organization end the transition 
from mother-right to father-right, male di\Tnitic 5 appear beside 
the female and a state of hostility develops between them. These 
circumstances necessarily find expression in the differentiation 
of the qualities of divinity. When father-right has finally over¬ 
come that state of bostility, a gpd appears beside the goddess in 
a precisely identical role, or, if the traosition is completed, usurps 
her place entirely. Then he is the cause of death and the prince 
of the dead, either along with her or by himself. Thus in Egypt 
by the side of Isis, the goddess of death, appears the death-god 
Oairia, 

The Hindu parallel to Osiris is Yama, "the prince of the 
blessed,” "the king of the dead and the gatherer of men in the 
hereafter.” ” In his person there ta repeated a process frequently 
occurring among the American Indians, who sometimes raise the 
first man himself to the status of a god and sometimes con¬ 
ceive of a paternal spirit above him and assign tlie attribute of 
divinity to the latter. Of these two possible courses, the Hindu 
branch of the conquering Aryans took the one and the Iranian 
branch the other. Before their separation they must have used 
the same name for the concept of divinity.*^ To the Iranians 
Yima was their first king and thus the ancestor of the nation, 
although this fact is obscured by the later myth which makes him 
merely the culture hero of his people. While to the Hindus the 
first man himself became the highest divinity, the father of all, 
261 the first cause of death, and the judge of the dead, the tranians 
distinguished from their first king his paternal guardian spirit, 
Ahura Mazda or Ormasd, and thus acquired, not Yima, but 
Ormazd as their highest divinity,** 

The pre-Yahwifitic Hebrews must have honored on identical 

“ Lii»en, Indoehe I, 621. 

"The Avestim yj'tfio is eotouitc with the Vedie yowui. (Ed.> 
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divine figure in Abroliaio. Possible meanings of his niime are 
'"high father” md ■■father of the high place/^” The former is of 
itself a name very appropriate to the idea in question* More¬ 
over! in Palatine ^^hi^ place” was the name for a grave-hearth 
or altar, and in this sense either Yama or Osiris would also have 
been the **father of the high place." That Abraham had once been 
such a figure ia also apparent from the Biblical idea that the 
members of his people returnijd to his bosom*®* The prophet 
Isaiah is clearly connecting the earlier idea with the later when 
he solemnly that Yahweh alone, and not Abraham, is the 

father of the people 

In Greece the same tj^pe of idea is represented by Hermes, 
who derives from an older stratum of popuktion than the con¬ 
quering race. Hades and Ares^ on the other haod^ were mere 
poetical personifications, enjoying no cult and hcnco no real 
existence as gCMia, even in the realm of ideas.^^ Hermes w^as re¬ 
duced by the gods of the conquerors to a servile status. His 
sovereignty was taken from him, and he was made the messenger 
of the underworld, the conductor of souls. In Rome the tribal 
divinity Mars was a true god of the dead, who, however, rose 
to a state god, though not to the place. Similarly Apollo, the 
male death divinity of the Dorian invaders of Greece, rose with 
the fortune of the latter to a state di^dnity. Thus he experienced 
a fate opposite to that of Hermes. In reaUty, as the ancients 
well knew, tlie fate of a god and his people are one. 

Other male divinities have such special histories that they 
do not parallel the earlier divinities, and either slough off or never 
assmue at all the character of god of the dead. To this group 
belong, among others^ the gods of conquering warrior tribes and 
successful d 3 ri]asti 0 s* As the military fortune of a chieftain rises, 
so does the prestige of his god. With the consolidation of the 
authority of the former, the cult of the latter is intrenched and 
hifl prestige reaches as far aa the splendor of his cuU.** 

Even in modem times we might see similar developments if 
we did not deliberately shut our ey^ to them. Before the intrepid 

Cf., bofWEV'er, GeDcois xvii. 4, where the readlog \a “a f&thcr of mmy 
natictts." (Ed.) 
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262 Kauieliamcha I became lord of all the Hawaiian Ialaii(fe, Tallin 
tlje domeeldc god of Ms faniLly^ was an almost unknown figure in 
the Hawaiian pantheon, and a miserable heap of stones was his 
only monmneot. But when his servant Kam shame ha became ruler 
of all the Kanakasj Tairi iueiitably became the most biglily es¬ 
teemed of all their gods. Kamehameha^ who felt obligated to him 
for bis t:are good fortune^ built him a relatively enormous temple 
and endowed him with a reBplendeut prieslhooil.'^* Had the suc¬ 
ceeding monarch not broken with the entire oppressive cult 
system, Hawaiiau mytisobg}" might now be telling us through 
what circumstances the varioua gods became related to and 
dependent upon Tairi* 

Only through similar developments can the history of the 
Hindu deities be explained. Mitra, as well as Yama, wa& common 
to the undivided Indo-lranians but the laurels of the Aryan 
invasion of India did not fall to him. He became almost ex¬ 
clusively a god of roinj while to the Persians he recalled the time 
when they still dwelt in an uncultivated land. With the conquest 
of India, Indra emerged as the new and powerful god of war. In 
the course of time, aided undoubtedly by the events and needs 
of the conquest, he became the dominant figurej a$ k explained 
in the myth that the devas or gods of the different quarters of 
the earth made him their kiug,"“ As long as the victorious people 
remained united under him, no cult of ^^slmu or Sh% k dis¬ 
co vena bk. However^ as enterpriging tribes or bands broke a way 
from the midst of Indm's settled people to bear their victorious 
arms farther tow'ard the east^ there emerged among them new 
gods of war and sovereignty, Indra, eclipsed, began to decline. 
To the Buddhists the old soma tippler k little more than a clomi. 
In the Rig-Veda only a few hymns recognize Vishnu as w'ell as 
fndra- a few wars waged jointly by them*^ indicate that the 
tribes in the vanguard were supported by the parent stock. Siva 
is unknown to the Vedaa, He is the youngest god. and his cult 
makes its appearance In the latest conquered region to the east. 
But it was precisely here, in the Ganges region, that the center of 
gravity of Aiyan power afterwards fell, and a myth relates how 

Elluf. pp, ISO, 163. 
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Siva* the youDgcet deity, compelled the gods to cede him the 
best portion of the sacrificial animal^ 

Id the same daes of deirics we must include Ashm* of Assj'ria, 
263 Alardiik and Bel of Babylonia, the dynastic god Amon of Egypt, 
Poaeidon^ Zeus, and the later forrci of Apollo in Greece^ Jtipiter 
and the later forms of Mars in Rome, and above all Odin, the 
god of the Norse Vikings. From the histoiy- of those gods it was 
natural to recogniae in them the chief supporting power of the 
state and to eodeavor to strengthen this power through their 
cults, as the Eg3T3tian kings, for example, did on an unparalleled 
scale. The dominant idea developed in man by this class of deities 
was, therefore, that of might, an idea which contrasts sharply 
with the concepts of divinity engendered by intercourse with the 
divinities of Bhamanism. The intensity of fear ia greater with the 
savage than ivith civilised man. It is the latter, howc^-^er, who 
first begins to magnify the idea of di’iine might. WTierc this 
tendency contioues, polytheism must gradually disintegrate or 
collapse in self-created doubt. All this appears^ however, only as 
a consequence of advances in culture. It b clear, therefore, that 
all progress in the purely spiritual realm is conditioned in the last 
analysjfi by process in social forms. The manner in which the 
Old Teatament empliasizea the idea of the utter frightfiilncss of 
God has probably already oeciiired to every Bible reader. This ia 
not sufficiently explained by the so-called anthropomorphism of 
the narrative. If by this it is meant that the author stooi>ed to 
the Contemporary mode of thought and imager}* of men, then 
it i$ surely simpler to aay that the state of the idea of God is 
characteristie of the cultural pha^ of the time. 

The important differentiation in the concept of divinity induced 
by social development in this one direction also involved differ¬ 
entiation in another respect. To the Patagonjan his Great Spirit 
is still all in one—a *^sacred tree/* the '^lord of death,” the 
‘^rulerof the land of the dead,’^ and the ^'regent of the people,'^"* 
On a higher social stage, however, ivhen the aspect of regency 
in a divinity ia stressed to the exclusion of the the people 
tend to bestow the other attributes of the original concept upon 
divinities of a different origint so far as it can be done without 
reetrioting the idea of might. This is partieulariy likely to happen 

“ tAfisen, ItidMhe AlUTthurruikundv^ I, 07Sk 
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i^'heQ a eovertigo d^\iy is unable to drive out of popular con- 
^ sciousnesa an already eatnbli^lied divinity. Thus in Egypt, when 
the sovereignty fell to a later god, the realm of the dead fell to 
the older one. In many cases^ however, Una latter office falls to a 
primitive maternal divinity, with whom the concept of wicked¬ 
ness is then as^iated in the manner already Indicated. Thus 
Greet tradition preserved its Hecate, Rome her Mania, and 
nearly every other people some figure of a similar nature. 

Einally^ the influence of language has contributed much to the 
development of these ideas. To be sure, it is vain to seek the 
solution of profound problems in an analysis of tho names of 
individual deities. In most of them the meaning remains itself 
a ^ddle or else deceives by its simplicity^ Among the nameg 
which are capable of interpretation, three groups stand out in 
particular. One^ which includes the name of our ov.ti God| gives 
expression to the concept of “master;" “lord," or “father" in the 
patriarchal sense. Analogous to these are the name^ "tnother" or 
“ancestry” and, on a Later stage, “wife" or “mistress.” Also to 
be included here are the indefinite terms like “he;' which arc 
ready substitutes for the above. The Eecond group conveys the 
concept of “ghost” or the related ideas of “soul/' “breath;" or 
“spirit.” The dames of the third group are the moat numerous. 
In general they do not seek to define the nature of the divinity 
himseli but rather denote some particular object with which he 
is thought to be associated. Here vrc: may include the familiar 
names Tien, Agm, and Brahma.^® A combination of the first and 
third groups produces “mother earth.” 

Of greater importance in thei developroent of ideas is the wealth 
or poverty of a language in s^^nonyinous terms. This may exert 
an inhibiting or encouraging influence on the Gyuerctiam of deities 
within a peace group. Egypt possesssed an abundance of divine 
namei^ Most of them have come down to us as the terms for 
provincial divinities, i.e., for those provided with cults at com¬ 
mon meeting places as the protecting deities of the tribes there 
associated for peaceful purposes. Some of these names were con¬ 
fined to a single nome, some were common to several, and some 
to many. In addition there were nam^ applied only to the gods 
of individual tribes, and these too could be more or less general. 
The name Osiris seems to have been common to most of the 
Lit.* jieaveii, and sacmd wanL (Eil) 
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tribes, for even in Inter times it was not forgotteJi that ever>' 
265 dead perBOD with a cult adei^uuicly endowed and pro|>erly mmu- 
taiocid WAS reaJJy an Oflirifr—or an Isis, This name was borne 
especially by the divine heads of the tribes, indeed by many of 
them at the same time. Consequently, with the development of 
the idea of a united Egyptian people, the conception necessarily 
arose that Oaim waa one and the same person, to he sure not the 
imperial deity, but iho popular death-god of the wboLc nation^ 
This conception remained in existence in spite of the very contra¬ 
dictory fact that OsjriB had graves or mortuary temples all over 
the country, so that, if he were actually one person, be must 
miraculously have been buried in many places at the same time* 
To reconcile such contradictiops in a logically consistont 
fashion is the function of mj-thology. Even though myth is in 
some respects freely poetical and inventive, it is nevertheless 
bound by the facts of popular knowledge. It can introduce only 
such new facts as are logically necessary to resolve contradic¬ 
tions. The conversion of tlua logical necessity into an epic ac¬ 
count we have called ‘^myilioloeical substruction/' If the logical 
compulsion is of such a nature that only a single explanation is 
possible, tlicn tliere is no need of an individual poet to formulate 
a myth; it- will spring up everywhere of itself like a natural 
growth from the soil of the people. The Osiris myth, in the form 
given currency by Plutarch,^^ is apparently a case of this sort. 
If Osiris lies buried in many places^ then he must likewise have 
been buried in all of them. If the one is a fact, the other may 
also be told as a fact. In explanation of this further fact, however, 
it waa possible for any otic, be he priest or layman, to draw on 
common knowledge and established tradition. If a league of tribes 
in Fayum, practising the cult of Set (Typhon}^ carried on a 
hereditary feud with the Osirian iribs, then in the sense of the 
age it was not merely an allegory but a pure fact that Set was 
the hereditary enemy of Osiris. To him, then, was inevitably at¬ 
tributed the hostile act of dismembering and scattering the corpse 
of Osiria. These are, in fact, the main elements of the myth. If 
Odris is represented in the toji-h as the founder of Egyptian cul¬ 
ture and law, it is but a commou variation of the old idea of the 
first man, which has a parallel in India in the myth of Jlanu. 
The fact that Isis is made at the $amc time hh sister and his 
above, p 30. {Ed.) ^/dj el 0dm rii-Joe. {Ed > 
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wife reflecta the eonditianei of tnother-righL'* In the adaptjition 
266 of other parallel divme figures and their mutual relotionehipa 
poetic Ucenae is always rest rained by the facts. 

We Jiave already seen how, with social progress, divinities with 
different tiamcs but identical aeti^nties ine\dtably tome to be 
identified. It ia eJear^ however^ that witJi the completion of this 
identification the original knowledge of the divine personality ia 
neees^arily obscured; his actual history i$ forgotten, or the tradi¬ 
tions about him are modihed^ But in this process the other factor 
in the concept of divinity, the attribute of behaiior, becomes 
more and more prominent, and myth-making is succeeded by a 
rationalistic interpretation of myths in accordance with that 
attribute. The Oairis mjdih entered this phase relatively early. 
Herodotus treats everything which concerns this god as n secret 
of the initinted. Plutarch sees in the act of Set and his com¬ 
panions in putting Osiris into the coffin a symbol of the sub¬ 
sidence of ttie Jsile^s waters, and in the struggle of the tw^o 
brothers an allegory' of the conflict between the creative and 
destructive forces of nature. On these foundations the meaning of 
the myth has been zealously reconstructed ever since. Had the 
cult aJone continued to uphold the historical religious ideas in 
the face of the new interpretation, the latter would have struck 
at its vcr>^ roots- If the view' had ouce become thoroughly poptjlar 
that Osiris was nothing but an allegory for the fluctuating Nile 
or the reproductive forces of nature, aivakening in the spring and 
dying in the autumn^ then Osiris too w-onld certainly have found 
in every thinking man a prophet for the revelation, ^'Bring no 
more vain ablations.” How' could the kings have continued 
bluntly to call their rich offerings the eustenance of the gods? A 
new Sacrifice would not then have heeti necessary' to redeem men 
from sacrifice^ to overthrow the cult and with it the old naive 
world-philosophy of mankind. 

But even though this incipient disintegration was a natural 
link in the chain of evolution, nevertheless; at the time wiien 
civilised men were concerned with the question of redemption 

Tt was ptill euong m onci^int See J3riffaulL Moth^n, 

I, 377-B8. (Ed.) 

i, 13. 

■^Om such place rends: ''The (rods were delighted with the proofs of 
hie love, ihut he tendered tlipm the due sscrifices hy which the^' Uve^ just 
os a good mb nets twurd his fmher'^ (Lauth, 4ep;rp(eiit p. 370^ 
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from the cult, of the emancijsation of nuinkind from the inloler- 
able fetters in which it had ensoiired itself, suc}i revoJutbimry 
gpeculatioD had by no meatus affectod the masses of the people 
to the extent commonly believed. Aristophanea in his Birds shown 
us that crude religious or rather cult ideas, like those wJiicli 
267 characterise the superstitious Africau Negroes today, still jios- 
sessed great vitality" in the populace of Athens at a time which 
we are accustomed to regard as the heyday of intellectual life* 
Never haa there been a time when the masses of the people have 
been able to foUow the rational thinking of a group of advanced 
intellects, and uev-er, moreover, have there been lacking ad^^sers 
of the people who have had a personal interest in seciog that they 
should not follow. 

The cult itself, however* under the influence of social progress, 
constrained to the oldest type of mythogenesis. Tliis is shown, for 
example, in tlie Egyptian Book of the Dcud, w^here* iu the myths 
created under the necessity of reconciling contradictious, the old 
substance is revealed under ever new and luxuriant trappings. 
Greece had a somewhat similar document in the Thcogony of 
Hesiod. He ignored entirely the practical aim of the cult. Im¬ 
pelled by fin inner need* be sought instead to assemble and 
systematize the infinite number of disparate and independent 
conceptions current within the reach of the expanded Greek 
horizon- But this early age was still deeply imbued with the 
feeling that the unifying principle was discoverable only in 
genealogies, and it was ibw^arted by the material itsclf. 

A similar development must already have been initiated in the 
popular mind. Aa has already been stated, there are distinct in¬ 
dications that the name Zeus originally 3er\'€d many tribes of 
related stock aa the designation of a special dirine personality 
in each. With the development of a consciousness of Hellenic 
unity* however^ an identification and anoalgamation of the dif^* 
ferent personalities of Zeus was inevitably accomplished step by 
step—not* according to modern judgment, to the advantage of hia 
ruoral character. Aa many mi-tliB as there had formerly been 
tribes designating their immortalized ancestral heads by the 
^me name, were now necessary to reconcile the historical hetero¬ 
geneity with the personal homogeneity of the tribal father. The 
various tribal mothers, however, w'ere still characterized by 
heterogeneity. Consequently it was necessary for Zeus frequently 
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to desert his marital consort, a conception popularized bv the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod and criticized by Herodotns, The 
latter* it seems to m, would rather have restored the unity of 
ideas by borrowing from the common Egyptian source* which im¬ 
pressed him by ita antiquity. 

It is in harmony with the mosaic composition of the Greek 
population, with its acceptance of so many foreigu eiemeots, and 
with its relations n-ith all sorts of alien peoples* that the Greeks 
should have amassed an unusually rich treasure of mj-ths of the 
most diverse character, and that the Greek spirit should have 
been led to inunerse itself in the poetic exposition of the materia is 
60 abundantly available. To the extent to which this happened, 
the Greeks worked toward the isolation of the cult and the cult 
religioUi preparing the way for an eventual admission of their in¬ 
adequacy- The cult of Greece was robbed of a logical foundation 
by its mythology and became barren of ideas and meaning* while 
to the serious studeat its gods sufEced to explain causality 
neither in cosmic nor in ethical life* Hence Greece was the true 
cradle of Christianity. Just as Jesus of Galilee wae in many 
respects more Syrian than Jew* so also the Greek-speaking 
Pauline CbristiarUp far more than the Hebrew Christiana, became 
the true bearers of the great revolution. 

Of an entirely different nature were the conception and treat¬ 
ment of reli^on iti Rome. Even inyth-making preaer\“C<i here a 
more kistorical character. It was completely over^hadow^ed, 
howeverp by the scrupulous recording of cult duties^ This found 
expression in tlie creation of apecial officials to keep account of 
the cult obligations aasumed through political expansion and to 
supervise their fulfillment. The old Idea was ineradicable Uiat the 
fortune and existence of Hjojuo were dependent upon the faithful 
perfonnance of its cult duties. The dominance of this practical 
consideration made the effort to establish by mythopoeais the 
genealogies of the divinities toward whom Rome had incurred 
cult obligations aa a re^lt of its expandDU, seem very unim¬ 
portant. When its poeta did eventually concern themselves there¬ 
with, it came about through the borrowing of Greek materials. 

On the other handp the clear delimitatioD of all these obligations 
led to a unique classification ol divine bofags, which adhered 
firmly to the earliest principles. Gemm and divtis were compre- 
henrivc terms for spiritual beings. Tlie latter was the ghost of a 
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dead per^Or assumd dI continued existence in the other 

world by the adequate observance of his cult. Tlie genius appears 
in two hiatcrically authenticated connections, first ns the soul in 
the Living body, and second as a disembodied ghost which at* 
laches itself to man as an evi^mai guardian spirit. In both dircc- 
tiotiB a later age drew more exact disUnctions. From the time 
that the better educated^ following Pbto, distinguished three souls 
in man—a vegetative soul in the digestive organs, nn animal soul 
2G9 in the breast, and a rational soul in the head—the gmitiA was also 
the reasoning soul in man,™ the spirit as intelligence. It was 
likewise following an old line of reasoning to conceive of the 
eupreme deity aa a qualitatively similar rational soul of the 
worlds a univei^al Although apparently far removed 

from the naive speculation of savage peoples, this loft}" concep¬ 
tion of a w orld-soul as the creative spirit nevertheless still reveals 
its genetic connection with the naive primitive concept of the 
soul. This concept, the only analogy by which even chdiised man¬ 
kind is able to conceive of a creative force in nature, is derived 
from no facts observable in external nature but only from those 
inferred in man himself, Tlieir agreement here still unites civilized 
man with the simplest savage.^* 

Corresponding to the gmrts but limited to the female sex w^as 
the juno, the genius of woman. Each woman harbored one junc 
within her aud was protected by another above her. And just as 
in the individual household the status of the Homan wife beside 
her husband was assured by contract, so also the state cult recog* 
nized a supreme Juno by the side of the supreme god* The manes 
and lemures were departed souls without reference to sex, though 
otherwise differentiated. By mawi the Homans understood mainly 
the diirt^ the ft'ell-diapased ghosts propitiated by a fitting cult; by 
the haunting specters not set at rest by a cult. Lorvee 
denoted the eame ghosts with reference to their external ap¬ 
pearance. 

The lares were tlje Timnes which stood in the relation of over- 

■* Augmtfnc civilote Dei vlJ. 23, ciimg Yarro. 

m REundi f^ipuin uTuwmiiu 

ffcntut iiwo mundi cw trediUw^ (Augustine Da Dei vlL 

13 ). 

theory of the soul is one pnudpnl port of a. systens of religious 
pbiloeo^hy ^hirb utiltis, b an. unbroken Luie of meotal coonejdoot tha s&v- 
age reti!ih*wori^ipper and the {nrilixed CbristiAU^' (Tyior, PWiniCiim Cut- 
iUfe. I, m-th (Ed.) 
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lortls to the hou&e, the gho^i^ ol the paterual household heads* 
These dhine housefathers had driven from the domestic cult 
the earlier houscmothei^, for the junonen did not corresr^nd to 
the household heads under mother-right. The latter were pre¬ 
served only in the state eult^ first a$ the heads of the thirty 
ourial hearths^ then, after tlie reform of Semua TulliuSj as the 
ooe Vesta of the state hearth Similarly analogous to the domes¬ 
tic fares were the lares cojnpkates, the divine heads of the local 
unions of households* Finally, the highest lar of the state was 
Jupiter, distinguislied from other god^ nf the eanie paternal name 
by the title aptimus munnim (the richest and greatest). He was 
likewise the highest of the divinities of the three ancient tribes, 
along with Mars and Quirinus. A still older confederation, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of Etruscan elements, had recogniEcd the aiatemal 
270 sovereignty of Dea Dia. The penates were originally the guardian 
spirits of outbuildings serving chiefly as storehouses. Later they 
took their place with the lares at the great hearth in the atrium* 
The psnates of the collective Homan people resided E^lmiiarly si 
the state hearth in the Temple of Ve&ta, 

Still another advance in the ideas of divinity brought about 
by the cult of propitiation can be ol>acrv^ed in the development of 
Roman rebgioo. Among many peoples ^ every time a guardian 
spirit has to be won for a definite purpose, it is found ncce&sary to 
go back, as it were, to the very root of the idea, and to create 
a ghost in the original manner by separating the soul of a man 
from his body and intrusting it with the protective office. This 
hae happened in Siam within the past centmy'. In order to pro¬ 
vide a newly constructed gate Vidth an invisible watchman, a man 
wa€ put to cleatli after being ceremoniously eotertained and im¬ 
pressed with the duties of his future office,^ That the same 
usage formerly prevailed in Europe is established not merely by 
le^udary traditions but also by histaricnl evidence. Human 
beinpp occasiaually beggar children purchased for the purpose, 
were killed or immured w^itb like intent, especially in the con¬ 
struction of rampartsr bridges, and dik^. These are all structures 
where a timely warning of danger may avert disaster. The inten¬ 
tion w^aa to make of the victim, not a guardian spirit who would 

Cf^ Mooimsen, Honiitchf Gtschtchif^ I, 113. 

Heriehl dtr prtmiMchtn U^dition nach D^tanenf IV, 333. See beloWi 
p. 467. (Ed.) 
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repulse the enemy from tlie wall or the water from the dike^ but 
a watchful ghost who should arujounce the danger visible to it ia 
the usual way by signs or porteuts. 

The Romanp on a higher stage of religious ideaSp did funda¬ 
mentally the same thing when he constructed a niche in a house 
or a sacrificial cavitj'' under a boundary* atone. However, the idea 
here has undergone a not unimportant modihcation. Tlie throng 
of ghosts which Sile the earth and air to the eternal terror of the 
saTage can be turned to bis own advantage by the man con¬ 
versant with the cult. The farther back the historical knowledge 
of a people reaches^ the more immense tliat throng must appear^ 
and the more attentively man devotes himself to the observation 
of nature, the more numerous must become the proofs of its 
emtence, for on the path which his speculation has once taken 
3271 man ran not conceive of any other cause of changing phenomena 
than the agency of spiritual beings, and tie number of these, 
therefore, necessarily increases with the sum of knowledge. That 
the sum of knowledge mounts steadily with the development of 
culture needs no proof. Consequently at the peak of classical 
civilization man was faced with such an immense host of spiritual 
beings that he did not have to create new ones for special pur¬ 
poses but needed only to win over those who presented themselves 
in hordes at cveiy' point on the earth. It was enough to place an 
ofieriug in ttie niche; that there was a ghost at hand, who would 
be attracted by it, was no longer doubtful. 

Just as in this way a special guardian spirit was won for a 
now house possessing no grave, so abo artificial associations of 
any sort, not bound by genealogical ties, could enjoy the protec¬ 
tion of a spiritual overlord acquired by means of the cult. The 
lare^ com]niate$ belonged in this class. They were acquired 
through the cult as protecting divinities by people brou^t to¬ 
gether in a neighborhood by cliance and thus posisessing no 
common a.ncestraL head- Similarly each guild and profession had 
its god, Vulcan and Minerva being familiar examples. 

Like the African priest^ who is never at a loss to secure a 
spirit for any desired function by means of dubious cult benefits, 
the Romans thought that every life activity had its spiritual 
overlord, and that it was only necessary to know how to approach 
him with the proper invocations and sacrifices in order to infiu- 
ence those activities in the desired fashion. This is the basia 
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of the peculiar conception of the indigete^f which we JBieht call 
vocational g€ 7 iii, and of the indigilamenta or hooks of rituaL 
When these tendencies are accentuated with the incTca^itig 
complexity of life, the cult takes on an importance impossible to 
exaggerate. To realize the extremes to which the emphasis on 
the cult may be carried, we must listen to the Yainglorioufl 
BralunaiL ^'The whole world is only the fruit or the ripened 
product of sacriSets.” Sacrifice alone maintains life on earth. 

272 This oriental extravagance culminates in tlie myth that heaven, 
eartbj eun, mooH;, stars, men, animats^ plants^ and everything else 
ori^oated in a sacrifice.®* The Occident, although to be sure some¬ 
what more temperate, was nevertheless swayed by a fundameB’' 
tally ideutical point of view. The state was absolutely dependent 
upon the cult. It unquestionably suffered harm with every lapse 
in the cult, and this w^ns the case even if a mere private individunl 
neglected his cult duty. Consequently Rome, quite consistentlyj 
created in the poTitifcx m<mmus a supreme official of public wel¬ 
fare to watch over the fulfillment of the cult ohligatioos of every 
individual. Later the emperora themselves took over this office. 
Many powers they willingly relinquished, but not this. 

Of equal w'eight with the importance attached to the cult^ 
however, is its burden.^ By the very nature of the case this 
burden grows with civilization, so long as no explanation of cau- 
Bality other than daimonism ie knowm. In the American Indian, 
foresight is called forth only mfrequently in the face of special 
crises. Conaequently his cult is limited to occasional sacrifices and 
funeral provisions. At the inoflt he celebrates a general feast of the 
dead from time to time, in order to dispel his ghost-fear for a 
while in a lumpn Only rarely is his anxiety sufficiently intense 
to impel him to resort to his Great Spirit. If he needs the help of 
a special ghost in case of sickness or mmlar emergency, be has 
recouree to the mediation of a man who» too weak or too lazy to 
hunt, has made it his specialized calling to control such spirits by 
means of a continuaiis cult. The wretchedness of life, with its 
recurrent periods of want^ fosters auch a conception of hungry 
lurking ghosts. 

Vuhnupumna L 13; Lawn, Indi^che AUeTthumBhmder VIJ, 299. Cf. 
also Ltidviffr Ri^'&da^ 111, 259. 

Cf^ Hopkins, ReiijTicmt o/ India, pp. 1S7-S. (Ed.) 

** On tbe eroaonuc burden of the cull see Sumner nnd Kell gr, of 

Society, II, 1219^. 1467-72. (Ed.) 
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Vk iih advanclog culture this situation is reversed. A more com¬ 
prehensive care for life is followed by a more expensive provision 
for the dead. Foresight over longer periods leads to endowinents 
of increased size. The cares of cuJtuiGd life, augmented by a 
thousand new socml relationships in as many directions, create a 
continuous succession of occasions for cult activity. When the 
conditiona of life have reached the degree of stability first at¬ 
tained in hist<or>' by the EgyptiaoSp the dead be^ in reality to 
suck the lifeblood of the living. Capital saved up as an equip¬ 
ment for lifCj which should have been passed on from one genera¬ 
tion to the nestj was in Egypt almost entirely diverted to the pur¬ 
poses of the cult. Inheritance ivas practically uon-ejdstcnt; the 
dead, as in primitive tiniest fast to their property^ except 
that they left a portion to the sunivora for the cost of managing 
273 it. Thus most of the property of life gradualiy fell under the 
dead hand. AH luxury and wealth piled up In the cemeteries and 
temples^ and their splendor was such as even to bimd posterity 
to the naked poverty of the life of the exploited classes. To bo 
9ui^, the gods and the dead, through their vast and in part still 
productive wealth, did give employment to the living. But even 
sOp only one class lived in luxury, namelyp that which adminis¬ 
tered the cult property. Even the rulers were careful to provide 
for the princes of royal blood by placing them in such olSceSj and 
in prospect of coveted hertlis a stream of applicants poured from 
the entire land into the temples. 

The leisure funushed by these numerous sinecures has been an 
important factor in hutnau progress,^* Among other things it 
made possible writingT w hich spread from Eg 3 rpt to the civilized 
peoples of Europe and Asia by way of the PhoemclanSp and as¬ 
tronomical knoTvkdge, which resulted from observations to fix 
periodfi of time with exactness, an important desideratum of a 
punctilious cult. But although thia system of life created room 
and provided means for these and similar advancesT it also set 
limits to them. When these were reached, torpor act in. If Egypt 
made tbeae advances early m a brilliant flight, it remained all 
the longer in stagnation. 

Cultural development took a similar course in the lowdands of 
eastern Asia. In spite of many advances in certain technical 
fields, the world-philosophy of the people of China is still today 
SuEOJiGr and Kellor, Scienai oj EE, 1471-8, iEd.J 
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that of and both political and iodividiial life era 

governed strictly m accordance with this point of view. Along 
with similaT yirtues, China shows the same stagnation as ancient 
Egypt. The first attempts at railroad building were wrecked by 
the apprehenaion that the ghosts residing 5n the earth with thdr 
bodies would be disturbed by the projected excavations. Such 
disturbance would inevitably result in incaicnlable harm to men« 
In another direedon, however, China discovered bow, without 
^breaking with the system, to make its lot more endurable by 
means of a very primitive form of redemption from many cult 
obligations.^ 

The burden of the cult likewise increased with advancing cul¬ 
ture in the Raman Empire and in India. Examples have been 
cited here because its very weight gives an mdication of the im¬ 
portance attached to the cult. This weight, moreover, is a measure 
274 of the magnitude of the eternal struggle between progress in life 
and the traditional precepts of the cult. Here is the explanation 
of why the cult so often contains survivals which stand in glaring 
contradiction to the thought and feeling of its time and which 
frequently have their origin in a remote age of savagery. We shall 
introduce the reader to a few of the^ cult forms before we take 
up the further development of the concept of divinity. 

Dalmoniem ig "'the doctrine of spirited both good and bad.^ Oa 
daimoniam as a wcrJd-pMlosDphv, pee Stmaoer md KeUer. oj 

Society. H, 933^. (Ed.) 

“I.e., by the use of paper modela of sacriScml <^jectsi, etc. (Ed.3 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE 

275 If in one difeotion the btirdea of the ciilt mounted irith edvanc* 
ing culture, it fell in another. By the time full civilization was 
attainedj emancipation had been almost completely achieved in 
one respect. Previoualyj not only had man been burdened as the 
aacrifice^i but his body and life had also been the objects sacri¬ 
ficed. Thie cult obligation is derived from two soni-ces. 

The fir^ eonree not be older than the patriarch atOj. for it 
arises from the property' right in men, a right uiikiioviTi to mother- 
right. If a man^s personal possessions stUl remained his even 
after death because his soul clung to hie treasures, then logically 
no djstitictions could be drawn between Ibem. Even hia living 
property had to follow him to the grave^ and his slave and his 
wife bore the same relation to lum as his boree. This logical con¬ 
clusion was actually drawn, and the grave-escort of slaves and 
widows was very widespread. It is characteristic of the patri¬ 
archate in its prime, and accordingly attained its highest develop- 
nient among "^e nomads of the Old World* The suttee^ as is well 
knowrii continued to exist in India until very recently. The same 
practice, as well as the grave-escort of slaves^ was indigenous 
among the Germanic and Slavic peopies. According to Herodotus*^ 
fifty youths were dispatched at the second funeral of Scythian 
kings. The grave-escort is unknown to peoples who stand nearer 
to mother-right. To the American Indians it was as alien as 
slavery itself* 

In the beginning, these sacrifices, ivhether in the grave or on 
the funeral piic^ w^ere probably based ool^" on a simple infcreiiice 
from the iudiaacilubility of the property relation* Wien it is re¬ 
ported that sometimes the widows are eager for the sad honor^ 

276 this strange fact may be partially explained by primitive fear 
of the dead. If every bit of his property attracts the ghofft and 

1 iv. 72 (Ed.) 
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thus brinp^ suffering and harm to whoever appropriates then 
the possessed object itself, if it lives and feels, has in prospect 
only a life of terror. 

That this idea actually eidsta among savage peoples is proved^ 
where a suttee does not tahe place, b}' the mourning customs of 
the widow,* She becomes a source of danger anxiously avoided by 
every one, while she geeks to gafeguard horself from the ghost by 
all those methods of avoidance which have been discussed above. 
Among the North American Indians the widow sinks into the 
deepest distress because she keeps none of her husband's property, 
while fear of contact with her m so strong that nobody dares to 
give her a gift. The rationalized superstition here is no better than 
the primitive one. "'She can not get meat even for money, for the 
Indians have the superstitioii that their weapons would be spoiled 
so that they could kill no more game, if a wudow' ate of an animal 
wliich they have ahot.^'* Among some tribes of Indonesia the 
wddow^ muat spend her mDuming period in eompletc seclusioti and 
may least of aU let herself be seen in a strange village. The same 
practice recurs among the Araucanians of South America.^ The 
Arabs have carried over into Islam the custom of confining the 
widow in the death chamber of her husband. Finally, a certain 
degree of retirement has everywhere remained as a survival with 
a new interpretation. Usually, moreover, the widow is obliged to 
make herself unrecognizable by removing all ornament and by 
disfigurement of some sort^ 

The duration of this mdow's status differs. We can not assume 
that it originally covered the entire balance of her fife, although 
it has certainly been carried that far by some peoples; At first, 
the idea of the continued existence of the dead was assuredly 
neither restricted to definite time limits nor expanded to eternity. 
Vividness of memory could have been the only crlteriocL Conse¬ 
quently the 'Wurning period" usually ended with the aecond 
funeralp with the departure of the ghost to a spirit world. a 
rulej too, the period during which no other man can take poeses- 
fiion of the widow coincides with the mourning period. In Rome 
its duration was ten monthf!, later a full year, and the original 

^ For a full trMktm&nt ot the wid-ovr’a eUtus, with ainpJc illuitmtloEis, 
■ec Sumner Keller, Smtk^ aj Society, IHp 1941-^; tV* 101^23. (Ed.) 

< Lcaskieb Gi^MckickU dcr Miman^ p. 

* Ge9chlechl9vc7^dlini^M, p, 220 j Wilken, Hwrepfer, p. 15, 

Appesdix IV. 
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277 signiGcance I;ad not yek been entirely forgotten* Apuleiua * Im« 
a w-idow dissuade her suitor from too early a wedding, because a 
marriage ait bin tiie mourning period would provoke the manes 
of her dead husband and might thus lead to harm to the bride¬ 
groom. This is the original basis of that “reiigioua duty of moum- 
ing"' {Ivctus religio) of which the laws speak. The identity of 
the year of mourning and the period of w'idowhood was still pre¬ 
served at a later age in Roman history, but Ulpian knew only 
of a rationalised basis for it in connection with the determina¬ 
tion of the kinship of children* 

But just as the idea of the entrance of the ghost into a spirit 
world after a definite period is only one of several parallel forms, 
so also the above conception of the duration of the widow's status 
Ims not remained the only one. On the contrary, a tendency may 
be recognised to extend it to her eotire life* The ancient Germans, 
according to Tacitus* must be included among the peoples who 
do not allow the widow to marry a second time. Hindu public 
opinion attaches a certain stigma to remarriage, and the same is 
also tlie case among the Chinese* Such cases are rare among lower 
peoples, although by no means entirely unknown.^ 

This exa^rated widow's taourning can not be regarded as a 
redemption of the suttee, for it is found among tribes vfliieh do 
not sufiiciently emphasize the property relation and arc simply 
coucemed with avoiding the evdl that may come from contact 
with an object to which the ghost clings. Consequently mourning 
by widows occurs practically universally, whereas the immolation 
of widows is more restricteih The latter, however, is rooted in the 
former. If it is thought necessary- to protect the property of the 
dead from any alien contact, then the most effective means of 
accomplishing this is burial or burning. 

Uncivilired man, unused to thinking in matters not connected 
with his immediate care for life, is unable either to apprehend 
v'ividly the agonies of death or to ^mipstbize with the Buffering^ 
278 of others. This relative callousness of the savage removes from 
the way of certain barbarous customB an obstacle which seems 
insuperable to our practiced thinking. TVhat we call our “sensitive¬ 
ness'’ in these matters is actually the result of thought* If a man 
lacks practice in thinking, then he also lacks this sensitiveness. 

■ SJetotnorph&tef viii* ^ Wilken, UcofopJeT, pp. 45-8. 
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The subjects ajid f£icts with which we haYe to deal In this entire 
chapter are proof that sueh a seatith-eness is not innate in man¬ 
kind. Otherwise they would be inexplicable. Here we strike the 
Bouree of the eterna! conflict between the cult and humanity^ 
between death und life. The former by its very nature asserts 
every' old usage as its right and has iia support in the past." 
When, however, advancing culture and heightened foresight 
stimulate thought, even though it h directed only toward ma¬ 
terial ends, this mental exercise gives rise to progress in under- 
Btanding and sympathy, and this increasing sensitiveness must 
again and again reject what the cult by its nature must demand. 
The immolation of widows in its earlier stages is not only com- 
prchcnsibfe in itself as a cult law, but is also explicable under the 
actual circxiiDstances. The Hindu ividow Asas given her choice. 
The Slavic widow, according to the reports of missionaries, also 
followed her husband voluntarily, and the Edda portrays a 
similar scene. But the alternatives were the sad statUi^ of a widow 
with its train of anxiety and hardships and the comparntjvely 
brilliant lot of a wife beside her buaband in the hereafter- What 
was once, given the premises, a rational choice is preserveii by 
custom as a law. 

When the above ideas have advanced so far beyond a simple 
uiference from the property relation and a desire to avoid harm 
as to define the fate of the victims, the vicAv is that they are per- 
Boiifei whose souls are dispatched to accompany and serA'e the 
ghost of their master. The term bunion sacrifice^^ is sometimes 
employed for these cull pracUcea. If thia is done, it is necessary 
to difitinguiah human sacrifice of another type. 

The theology of savage and civilized peoples teacher us that 
ghostB and spirits are eager to devour souls as food. Even among 
the Negroes we meet a refined ifitcrpret'fition of sacrifice, accord¬ 
ing to which the ghosts nourish their spiritual natures by eating 
only the souls of the food set before them. Tliia interjiretation 
is even more obvious when animate bein^ are sacrificed. Ideas 
of tbia sort are common to peoples aa far apart as the remote 
tribes of PolAmesla and the civilised peoples of ancient Egypt. 
The Eskimos believe that the departed soul is exposed to great 
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£79 dangers and can only escape a ''second deatfi" by a fivcnlaj' fast 
on the part of tbe eurrivors’ Tiie object of the elaboratij cult 
practices of tbe ancient EgyptLans waSp according to the Book of 
the Dead, to enable the soids of the dead on their journey to the 
other ’world to escape the perils which threatened them with a 
second death and complete annihilation.^^ The same conception 
animates a number of the medieval tales related by Ciraarius of 
Heisterbacb; whenever a man lies deadj the demons^ often in the 
form of ravens^ gather in tlirongs to devour his soul 
What is the source of this strange idea of the eating of souls^ 
of a second death and complete annihilation of the soul? It. toOt 
has a matcTJaljstie foundation in the life of man. It is rooted in 
the practice of primitive man not to avoid on principle the use 
of the flesh of his own species as food, a practice which, uisder 
eertfliu circurnstnnceSj instead of vanishing, cotild even riss to a 
gaudy passion for such food. In shortT it is rooted in cannibalism 
AndreSp who has exhaustively studied this subject^ arrives at 
the eoncluEion that ''all extant antliropophagy seems only a 
remnant of a once universal practice.^" Even if certain philan¬ 
thropists should succeed in clearing this or that existing tribe of 
the accusationp or if all the endeaces for the caniiibaUsin of pre¬ 
historic man^^ ^ould be rejected os qucstionablCt it would not 
detract from jAndrec's well-founded judgment. The fact would 
still remain that those very regions of the earth where ’we find the 
oldest races of man have always been down to the present day 
notorious breeding places of cannibalism. It mdiates: far and wide 
from the heart of Africa aud from Australia. It is widespread 
over the whole of Oceania as far as Malaygia^ and in America it 
extends from south to north, reaching its ciitnax in the civibKcd 
states of the center. Only Asia and Europe^ the classic ground of 
true pastoral culture and the civilizations arising therefronij are 
free from the custom in historical times. Here, where the grave- 
escort is indigenous, cannibalism became extinct at an early date. 
Otherwise it once covered the entire earth, as Andree correctly 
concluded. But even Europe and Asia were not al’^'ays exempt. 
Tile practice was still familiar to the ancients beyond tlie borders 
of thdr cmliEation, and it is even yet traceable in their own 

• Cmni, G^Tiland, p. 
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280 folklore. If we add to the material from which Andree drew hia 
concloBionB the actual survivals of pre\nous eanniballEm pre¬ 
served in the cult^ there remains no alternative s^ave to admit that 
there once a lime when mankind ns a whole did not regiard 
the (^tin^ of htiroan flesh ^vith that abhoirenec which character- 
kes most of its members today. The opposite view, nainel^^ that 
an inatjnct of repugnance was innate in primitive man^ rests 
largely on the parallel so often drawn with the aaixnal kingdom, 
where cannibalLsm is alleged to be non-existent. It seems to us, 
bow'cver, that it still retnaitis to be proved whether this allega¬ 
tion doe« not spring from too superflcml an obser^-ation, and 
whether it is not merely greater ease in hunting w-liicb has led 
the carnivorous species to pr^-^ on the rumitiants rather than on 
animals which can meet them with weapons as efficient aa thdr 
own,^ 

Just as there ore two types of cannibalism, that practiced even 
within the tribe or primitive family'" and that directed only 
against outsiders, so also there are two ways by which mankind 
could gradually have acquired its abhorrence of the custom p 
F ormer'* recognizes only the infiucnce of a social factor. Wliat 
be deplores is the fact “that the social seotimeuts of sympathy 
and love of Iimtianity could so easily have gone astray. Since, 
how^eveTj no human society can exist, without these, the fir^ [m] 
step tow^ard civilization among nil peoples must necessarily haw 
been the reuuuciation of cannibalism and an attempt to arouse 
disgust with it/* Love of humanity does, in facl+ play a role. 
We know, however, that thiB concept can uot possibly be older 
than the idea of the social umty of mankiud, w hich is relatively 
very late. The development of sentiments of sympathy and under¬ 
standing gradually eliminated caumbafism within the tribe, but 
they could hardly have extended beyond the limits of the group 
without some corresponding expausiou of social ties. 

Here emerges a second factor which has promoted a feeling 
of abhorrence, namely, fear, which again appears as a rude 
element in the care for life. The process may be demonslTated 
by an example. In the Hudson Bay country, according to 

^^CBiinrbaliMn mice may eamiy coirfiiined^ and male catfl and 
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certain Indians were driven to eanniball™ by necee- 
2S1 sity. A popular Dotion prevailed, boweverp that a person who 
had once eaten human {Ie$h retained a craving for it, so that no 
one felt safe in hk company. This fear caused such people to be 
shunned. No one wanted to pitch his tfint near them. Indeed, fear 
for ^If-preservation sometimes led to the secret murder of one 
of them, la other cases, however, it resulted in contempt and 
abhorrence. 

Aa long as neighboring tribes are hostile and unrelated by any 
social tieSi as in primitive times, eacJi tribe finds it advantageous 
and flattering to spread fear among all iU neighbors. Under such 
circumstaaces eaimibalisni receives a powerful impetus. Thus we 
find it among unorganised groups in Australia and New Zealand. 
The same principle is illustrated by the BellacooLa Indians, 
among whom cannibalLsm was kept up as a mark of distinction 
of a higher ^cial rank and was limited to a secret society.^* A 
reputation for ferocity pleases the savage and accords with the 
prevailing idea of perfection. Moreover, with isolated tribes it 
forms a bulwark of protection against outsiders until some form 
of peaceful intercourse takes its place. Then, however, it becomes 
a handicap and gradually destroys its bearers through isolation 
and persecution. Canuibalism is confined first to individual tribes 
and theu to a few disreputable families, until eventually it dies 
out altogether. Abhorrence, originally the child of fear, becomes 
deeply ingrained and can be aroused by the more idea. In this 
way all civilized mankind finally acquired a deep-seated loath¬ 
ing toward the eating of human flesh. 

But this inhibiting feeling of abhorrence, since it is the product 
of a social advance which we can trace in ethnography, could not 
have existed at the beginning of the devetopment. Primitive 
peoples did not have to overcome it in order to become cannibals. 
It disturbed them not at all in their constant effort to pro’^dde 
themselves with new purees of delectable meat food. No more 
were the^* checked by any focinl restriction. In the nbseace of 
any aversion or bond of peace there was noth)eg to hinder the 
savage from treating the men of hostile tribes like animalB to be 
hunted. 

Bay to Northern Ocean, died in Aadrao, Anthropophaffw^ 
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It baa been both asserted and denied that caimibaliem has 
2S3 been utHuetLeed by a lack of food. When the proposttion is stated 
in such general terms, the denml is certainly cofreot. In a more 
qualified form, lioweverp tho assertion seems to be valid,^- Al¬ 
though on certain Polynesinn Lslauds and in some regions of 
Australia fruits and fish are plentiful^ there is nevertlieleas a lack 
of warm-blooded animals available for food. Among many canni¬ 
bal tribes it b customary to debar women and children entirely 
from the enjoyment of human flesh, or else to silence them with a 
trifle. The cannibal repast is in its origin a meal of the men only^ 
An abundance of food gained in the female sphere of econotnie 
actiWty can not quiet the hunger for meat acquired by the men 
in their onti economic sphere. The succe^ of hunting, however* 
is alw’oys uncertain* even in regions better supplied with mam- 
mnls tlian Oceania^ There can be no doubt, therefore, that in this 
chief center of anthropophagy the relative lack of warm-blooded 
meat has given rise to the custoui of organhsing hunting expedi¬ 
tions against hostile tribes to secure human flesh. Although eanni- 
batism occurred widely m America, it reached its climax iu the 
uplands of Mexico* where an agricultural dirilization had dis¬ 
placed hunting without* however, supplying any domesticated 
animal in ite stead. That such a correlation exists is shown by 
the reverse situation^ Wherever cattle raising stabilises the food- 
quest* as in Egypt and among the northem nomads, cannibalism 
disappears. 

An added incentive is the aavage^s passion for distinction. It is 
regarded as a highly laudable act to kill human game m foreign 
hunting grounds or even merely to hove participated therein. 
Souvenirs of the deed are worn on the body throughout life^ Still 
other moti\^ are enmity and lust for revenge, which* when 
nourished by the repeated encroachments of tribes on each other, 
develop into a literal thirst for blood. From this point the be¬ 
havior of the savage is determined by the Eimpie cult ideas with 
w^hich we are already acquainted. 

^ hen some tribes eat tlie flesh of their deceased members* tliis 
indicates of course an, as it were, imiocont stage of eaimibaljsm, 
which sees no horror in such an act. The intentionf however* Is 
that of a defensive cult. That the soui resides, not in the bones, 
but somewhere in the soft parts of the bodyp is a widespread con-^ 

*^But see Sumner and Keller, of Sockty, U, 123M. (Ed.) 
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ception. Eating the flesh consequently has the same effect as 
crcmatioo; the soul is ffeparated from the bodVt and thus man 
is freed from fear of the ghost. It hiis, however, still another 
peculiar effect. The soul, its separate existence ded:royed» is 
translomed into vital energy in the sitnuvors.** 

The same idea is present in the caniuhali^m of revengep and 
283 again fear underlies its barbaric aspect. From tlie blood of the 
slain there arises an invincible avengerj who visits the slayer with 
all the torments which ghosts can intlict on mortals^ Classical 
antiquity was impregnated with this conception and could toll 
stories of murderers whom no purifleation could save from the 
avenging ghosts. Revenge against an enemy was therefore in¬ 
complete if his soul wm not also destroyed. This was accom¬ 
plished by anthropophagy. “When the fetish-man of Ashanti 
devours the heart of a captive encm}% he does so in order not 
to be tormented by the spirit of the dead matip which he sup¬ 
poses has its seat in the heart.*' 

This idea is the basie one. Considerable diversity of opinion 
prevails only as to the specific location of the eouL Ttie most 
widespread view is that the soul resides in the blood. Hence the 
cannibal thirsts for blood above all else;; a drink of warm blood 
destroys the adversary and increases the vital energy of the \dc- 
tor. It is a fundamentally identical conception w'hich sees in the 
heart the receptacle of life. In Polynesia and in European legends 
the heart and eye together are similarly regarded aa the seat of 
life. The soul is located by other peoples in the kidney fat^ and 
by certain Amazonian Indians in the marrow of the bones. The 
forms of the practice vary correspondingly, to be sure, but the 
main Idea is always the assimilation of the soul of the slain by 
the victor, who thereby receives an accretion of vital force, 
Dyak bo 3 ^s are accordingly made bold and courageous by being 
given the hearts of slain enemies to eat, Ttie same belief has 
been found in North America and South Australia.** According 
to a modified form in Germanic legend, some special insight or 
spiritual power can be gained by such an act. The Tupi Indian, 
according to Hans Stade, after incorporating the soul of a slain 
enemy, eicchaiiged names with the latter. In this he was follow- 

Sem Sumner imd Kclktr^ Sdemx of Sodcly^ Ih 1237. (Ed.) 
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ing the basic idea Tiith entire lo^Cj for by acquiring a new soul 
he had become a new mm. 

WJien the negative a^ect| tbe complete destnjctioo of the 
mstxit was ^treesedi ideas and uaagee developed in anotber direc- 
£S4 tion. Even though the cull was originally the child of fear in the 
Eurvivora, it nevertheless soon made the transitian to a provision 
for the deceased and for the continued existence of his ghost. 
Man^ to whom earthly life often offered so little satisfaction, 
came to look forward eagerly to this future life and consequently 
to fear its oppodte, a second deaths as tbe greatest of evils. To 
tuakc the necesasry cult pro\ision for the departed soul, there¬ 
fore, was a gratification of an ardent wish, w'hile to deprive the 
ghost of a proper funeral was an extreme expression of revenge* 
Hence many peoples endeavor to rescue all who fall in battle 
in order to give them the benefit of a funeral, and the Homeric 
hero swore to destroy hie adversary without burial Even the 
Eible uses the expression, “to kin the aoul,*'^^ ae a threat of 
supreme punishment. However, w'hat i& here only a figure of 
speech, or is attainable in a passive fashion by a mere denial 
of cult attention^ has been made by some peoples an active means 
of intensifying purrishment. They not only kill tbe criminal but 
also bring about a second death for his soul by devouring his 
body.*® It has always aroused astonishment that a people as 
advanced as the Battak of Sumatra, with their own writing and 
literature, could preserve such a custom. But their law is logicftlly 
entirely consiBtent with tbe above conception when it preBcribes 
that the criminal and the enemy captured in arms shall be not 
only killed but also completely destroyed by eating tlieir fieah.^ 
Only by this act and by the participation of evejy' one in it is 
the community safeguarded agoinal dauger from internal and 
external enemies, 

Andree has demonstrated that tbe Battak are not alone In 
drawing thifl logical conclusion and in thus consarvitig moribund 
cannibalism in the form of a legal institution. The Quissiima of 
Angola, for examplei practice anthropophagy regularly in the 
case of condemned criminals though but rarely otherwise^ In New' 
Caledonia it is the lack of any other meat food which has pre- 
Matlhftw x_ 2g. (Ed,) 
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seni'ed cannibalisixi. ia waged for no other reaEon than to 

□btaio meat/' Military or rather hunting expeditio3:i8 are under¬ 
taken against neighboring tribes^ often with great regularity^ for 
the land fumieiies no mammals except a aingle inedible ^reciea 
of bat. Human fleih ie also procured in other ways. According 
to Gamier, eiirplus cblldren are eaten by the members of their 
families, old people are treated similarly with tljeir own con¬ 
sent, and, above all, criminab are punished with the same fate. 

The ori^nal impulse to cannibalism, the avidity for warm¬ 
blooded meat, may be c^inguiehed in time as a result of the 
2So advance to cattle raising, or of the development of a ooeial aenti- 
ment of abhorrence, or of both together. But cannibalism does 
not thereby become extinct, for the secondary impulses resting on 
popular physiological conceptions continue to operate. We notice, 
however, that its sensual attractiveness is gradually lost, with the 
result that the practice begins to become sur^dvalistic- ^uch a 
transition seema to be foreshadowed in the many cases where 
human flesh is no longer eaten for itself alone but is mixed with 
other foods. Even the addition of condiments, like lemon juice in 
Sumatra and some of the Philippine islands, might be included 
here. 

As a further step, the practice is limited to the eating of a few 
special parts, and finally even the indulgence demaiided by 
convention becomes a pretense. Thus the Gaddans of Luzon are 
said to devour only the brains of slain enemies. The Ashanti 
of West Africa eat the heart, the inhabitants of Northern Aus¬ 
tralia the e3'e5 and cheeks, and the aborigines of New South 
Wales the kidney fat;^ which is also higlily prized by the canni¬ 
bals of Central Africa. Faraud accuses the North American 
Creea and Blackfeet of tearing out and consuming the hearts of 
alain enemies. Among the Jagas of Angola, as late as the period 
of Portuguese rule, a mao was cercmoniotialy slaughtered at a 
special leasL The heart was ^von to the chief tain, who took a 
bite but spit it out agaiiL In the Marquesas Isbnds in time of 
war the eyes and heart of m enemy were still devoured raw, 
but the same custom had already become a survival in the 
Society and Hawaiian Islands at the time of their discovery. 
When the king of Tahiti was given an eye, he opened hie mouth 
oa though to swallow' it but without doing so. 

In the latter case we also acc how the weakening of such usages 
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may iuSueuce populiir belkfs^ The origiDat interpretation ia 
necessarily supplanted by one adapted to the newer eircum- 
stance, and thereby arise ratioDaliied conceptions which arc 
scarcely explicable of themselves. The Tahitiana believed that 
the ceremony conferred upon their king an “‘iiicrease of wisdom 
and sagacity-" We can still eaaily recognize here the primitive 
conception of the eScct of incorporating in oneself a soul with its 
powers. But the original premise had actually been forgotten, and 
the explanation followed an indirect path. “They also believe that 
2S6 a protective divinity attends this ceremony, accepts the sac¬ 
rifice, and strengtheDS the sold of the king by a new gift of rital 
energy." 

The survival to which cannibalism most frequently sbriveb is 
the drinking of blood. Prehistoric man must have had a keen 
cra™g for fresh anima] blood for both refreshment and inrigora- 
tion. In human blood everjihing that was desirable was com¬ 
bined and raised to a higher power. But even with regard to this 
fiuidi the commonest seat of the aouh mankind gradually ac¬ 
quired scruples. The idea of the restorative power of the drink 
was tho first to give way; that of the incorporation of the soul 
lingered on. Prom here the custom pursued tw^o paths. According 
to the first of these, a man would introduce the blood into 
external incisions on his body, thus mixiog it with his owm. 
As this custom gradually declined^ the same effect was antici¬ 
pated from sprinkling the skin with, blood. The Jagas^ ivho w'ould 
no longer eat e%*en a piece of the heartT poured human blood over 
the breast and body in order to gain new strength. The second 
path led to the dilution of the blood with other drinks, chiefly 
with wine where this was the prevalent beverage. This surv-ival, 
too* gradually became a mere symbol through a diminution in 
the proportion of blood. 

We should need only to touch lightly uj^on tlicsc gruesome 
matters if they were solely characteristic of savages and if the 
ancestors of the civilized peoplca* as was once generally assumed, 
had risen far above Euch practices. That the contrary is the case, 
howevefi we shall now indicate briefly. The Sci^thiana, for in¬ 
stance, had preserved a very sigDificant relic of cannibalism. 
“The Sc3^hian soldier dritika the blood of the first man he over¬ 
throws in battle.” Early Scandinavian accounts reveal similar 
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practices. Tbe Edda ” rdates bow Eeginn cut the heart out of 
Fafnir’s body and draiik the blood from the wound. Sigurd then 
did the same to Beginn, drank his blood and that of Fafnir, and 
ate the heart of the latter. He thereby gained a ne^v apintonl 
power—be leotned the language of the birds. The latter conoep' 
tioti is the only de'dation from the standard pattern. This case 
is by no means an isolated tradition. Both Hogni and HmlJi had 
their hearts tom out, and Gunnar ate his son’s "bloody heart 
with honey." ** The significance here of honey hna been indicated 
2S7 already. The Scandinavians at the time of these legends were still 
outside the area of vine culture, and mead, a drink fermented 
from honey, took the place of wine. Just as in the transitional 
stage farther south blood was drunk only when toLved with wine, 
so Norse legend spoke of bloody mead and regarded tliis drink 
as tlie inspiration of scaldic poetry. 

Danish legends attach the same significance to "heart and eye” 
as is prevalent among certain Polj'ncEiana and other savage 
peoples. Esberti Snare concluded a league with a demon, pledging 
his "heart and eye,” i.e., his life.** In eousequence of a similar 
pact Germcr Gladcnsvend belonged from birth to a demon, who, 
on toeeting him, took from him one eye and drank half of his 
heart’s blood. A eorresponding though later conception of a 
cannibalistic demon is that of the vampire. According to Serbian 
popular beliefs the vampire opens up the left side of a sleeping 
person, removes tlie heart, and eats it.^* 

The folk laws disclose the »gnificant fact that Germanic tribes 
once practiced in certain cases the same judicial cannibalism as 
the Battak of Sumatra. Thus the Paderbom capitulary forbids 
the S.axoijs to bum to death and cat the flesh of any one for 
suspicion of wilehcraft. Survivals extending back even to classical 
antiquity indicate that judicial cannibalism was once much more 
widespread. TertuIlian ** knew of the custom of using the blood 
of executed criminals for healing purposes, especially against 
epilepsy. An almost identical folkway has survix'ed in Europe 
from the Middle Ages to the present day. At executions the 

** Fcj/nMttJdF Jcri'i, uoox, 
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people press fom'ard to eatcb the blood of tbe criminal ia a cloth 
or to snatch some piece of his body* To these relics various 
potencies are attributed. Even the haogtoan's rope has 
finally been invested ’ndth these properties. It is clear that the 
underlying idea here is an essentially cannibalistic one. At some 
prehistoric time it was probably custoninry to smrender the 
bodies of certain criminals^ especially sorcererSp to tbe people a 
whole to be destroyed. Each person consumed a portion and be- 
2SS lieved that he gained thereby an increase in vital energy. This 
belief was then preserved in a corrupted form in the idea that 
sickness could be cured or success in business assured by tbe 
use of relics obtained from executed criminaU. 

Greek mythology^ like Germanic legend, presences clear remi- 
niscences of an earlier age of anthropophagy. Of many examples 
the myth of Dionysus (Zagieus) will sufiSce. The Titans 
murdered DionysuSp dismembered him, and boiled and ate hia 
limbs p while Hera brought the heart to Zoub^ who devoured 
This scene is the exact coimterpaH of a cannibal mealp the chief 
receiving the heart. But the myth also reveab the further rami- 
fications of this cycle of ideas. Men, as the descendants of the 
Titans, are of Dionysian as well na Titan origint for the simple 
reason that tlm Titans consumed Diopysus, The idea is identical 
with that according to which the Brazilian cannibal took the 
name of the person he had eaten. In connection ■nith tbisc myths 
were corresponding culU, said by Porphyry to have been main¬ 
tained especially in Chios and Tenedos. 

Herodotus *■ reports a tradition that Greek and Carian mer¬ 
cenaries had drunk human blood before a battle. The early 
Irish have frequently been accused of anthropophagy^** aod we 
are not surprised when Diodorua attributes the practice widely 
to the northern peoples and when Strabo calls it outright a 
Scythian custom. Herodotus ” also tells of peoples in India who 
practiced at least the oannibaliEin of love, since tliey killed and 
ate their sick and aged members. Even in the later legendary 
tradilious of the Hindus find traces bo reminiscent of the 
cannibalistic formulaB of Polynesia and the Gemanic north that 

•“See Prellerp Onechuche If £53-4. 
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we must conclude that the cttimibyjism of hate likewise was not 
aJw^ays unknow'n to the Hindu people. Thus a Buddhist myth 
makes ita hero declare that once in a preriou^ existence he had 
^‘hia eyes and his heart-flesh torn out for others,^^^ 

Unfortunately we can not even yet conclude our discussion of a 
gruesome aubject. We must cover so much of it as has become 
an important element in culture historj" through its continued 
existence in the form of survivals. It would be unnecessary to 
return again to cannibalisni within the family were it merely to 
explain an insignificant surviv^il which has lived on, even in 
modem times, in the ideas of the lowest classes. We refer to the 
weil-authenticatod cases of the profanation of graves to secure 
2S9 from the corpses blood and pieces of fle^h to admimsler to the 
eiek,*'^ which again reveal the old belief in the access to new vital 
energy through cannibalistic indulgence. More numerous, how¬ 
ever, and often even more barrible in their circumstances than 
Guch treatment of the dead and the aged are the cases in which 
the same survivalistJc superatition haa led men to seize upon 
a child or parts of a child's body for similar purposes.** This is 
tlie subject at the gruesome history of which we must now cast 
a glance. 

So far has humanity surmounted its dark beginnings that it 
seems difTicultj indeed well-nigh impo^ible^ to convince the 
reader, without wearying him with all the documentary evidence, 
of the actuality of tlie folkw^ay of child cannibalism in its wide 
range. Yet against this fact no objection can be raised in advance 
except by reference to an instinctive revulBion which mankind 
can onlj' gradually have acquired. It is possibleT to be sure, to 
point to a still earlier instinct, that of mother love, which man 
for the sake of the continuance of his epecies must necessarily 
have shared with the animal world. We have, however, already 
shown intentionally in considerable detail bow often and to 
what extent in primitive timea this species-interest had to 
succumb in the struggle of the individual for exiatence. 

To the extent that infanticide w'ss formerly a common and 
widespread form of primitive social fotesi^t^ there was no effec¬ 
tive obstacle to the gruesome practice of child cannjbalistn^ As 
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long fis even the in^rtinct of mother love—there could as yet be 
no question of parental love—could be silenced in so many 
cases by the exigencies of life and the untamed selGahnees of 
the individual, the eonditiona were cerEmnly not yet ripe for the 
development of an instinctive revuUion- It wn& the first child in 
particular who was most regularly exposed to the danger of not 
being reared. The motive which had worked in this direction 
under mothor-right continued to operate in similar fashion 
under the patriarchate, until the latter had made great advances 
in the accumulation of living capital. The twelve- or thirtcen- 
year-old mother did not wish so soon to renounce all sexual 
pleasures for a long peritid of nurEing, and she seemed to be 
borne out in this by a certain reasoned reflection. Should she 
sacrifice herself now to rear a puny first-born childj instead of 
rejoicing in stronger offspiiog in later years? This train of 
thought was also^ as we shall see* strongly supported by the 
200 popular conception of anthropophag>^ Moreover, the husband at 
the owner of the woman must also have shared the same wish, 
before he was in a p<^tion to acquire several wives. But if the 
fate of a child had been decided in this way, then there was 
nothing to hinder itt utilizotion for food purposes. 

Such a course of action, indeed, was suggested by popular 
physiological conceptions. That these are fundatnentally involved 
might be adequately proved from survi^dng European tupersti- 
tions alone. It is exceedingly difficult to diecover by queatiomog 
savage peoples the primary motivating ideas in their behavior. 
As a rule, indeed, these are no longer remembered. At best we 
can expect success only witli very low tribes, such as the Aus¬ 
tralians. Thus in Queensland, according to the scientists of the 
Novara expedition,*^ the native mother, when she devours her 
own child, is of the opinion ^*tbat the strength taken from her by 
the fruit of her body is in this manner restored to her body.'* 
While it is probable that in general children are only eaten when 
it has already been decided to kill them, Stanbridge, who lived 
eighteen years in contact with the aborigines of South Austral La, 
knew of case$ where parents killed their newborn children pri¬ 
marily in order to eat them/^ What they expected from such an 
act is revealed in the belief of the same tribes that a brother 
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doubles his physical strength by devouring his younger brother. 
Consequently these deeds of horror were often incited by parents. 
On Peal River, where the flesh of cMlilren dying a natural death 
ta commonly eaten, the brothers and sisters participate in these 
meals “that they may grow shapely.” “ A German missionary 
from Cooper Creek asserts that a mother there “devours her own 
child with a smiling countenance.” 

In Africa, where a better use for human merchandise ie known, 
the custom is in general rare, yet among the Kiam-^^ia^l 
Schweinfurth ** saw newborn children of slave w'omea selected as 
delicate articles of diet. In Darfur within the past century two 
boys were devoured on special feast days by the suUan and the 
hipest oflScials, a custom which had persevered even under 
291 Islam." Among the Kegroia of Haiti the old horror has been 
revived. As late as 1878 two women wrere caught lu the act of 
devouring the body of a child, and a moteer who had eaten her 
own child insisted that she had a perfect right to do so. Bishop 
Cox has flatly accused the Haitian biacks of slaughtering and 
eating their own children at their annual feasts." 

Should one he inclined, since these and similar facts are en^ 
countered today only in iBolation, to regard them for that reason 
merely as isolated aberratiooB from the pragmatic path of culture 
history, such an attempt to vindicate the honor of mankind 
would be confronted with a strong witness for the prosecution 
in the cult, which gives the most indisputable historical evidence 
against all the branches of tlie human race. Its strongest testi¬ 
mony is raised against the early ci^dliscd peoples of the Old 
World, notably the Phoenieians. In spite of their high technical 
achievements in so many directions, they must be included in 
their original state among the catmibalistic peoples. This fact 
might seem to contradict our representation of the factors operat¬ 
ing to suppress cannibalism, but it does so only apparently. 
Camubatistic forms were preserved, not io the life nf this highly 
gifted people, but in their cuit. Tiie factors making for progress 
in life do not prevail in the cult. This irreconcilable opposition, 
indeed, is the basis of the eternal struggle between life and the 
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cult, between the living and the dead. The cult by its inner¬ 
most natiHie is tinder all eircuusstances conservative, 

W by^ however^ should the Phoenician cult have conserved 
what the cults of lower peoples had earlier put aside? The ejc- 
planation is to be found in life condilions. The promlueat features 
of Phoenician culture had their roots in the period of mother- 
rightw The younger and more vigorous Semites and AryanSj how¬ 
ever, carried over from that stage scarcely more than a rude 
harbarbin and built tlieir culture on the activities of the male 
economic sphere. They were preeminently nomads^ and therein 
lay their superioHiy, On the other hand, the outstanding achieve- 
Tuents of the PhoeniciaiiSp the cuItiYatian of the pahn, the olive* 
and the all lay within the female sphere of ecoDomk 
activity^ 

The cult by ite very nature can not rise above the basic ideas 
which created it* even if it threatens to stifle life. At the most it 
permits redemption by the eubstitution of lilce for like. When 
we realize that within the white race redemption has in general 
292 been accomplished by the substitution for man of an available 
domesticated animal* it is easy to understand why the pastoral 
peoples achieved redemption so early, while civilized peoples 
like tlie Peruvians* As^tecs* and PhoenidanSp more advanced in 
many respects, languished under the burden of the old cult 
obligation. Just as the domestication of animals in its higher 
stage first removed cannibalism from life, so also it early pro^dded 
redemption in the cult. In Palatine the old and the new cult 
forms came face to face in the Phoenician and Hebrew popula¬ 
tions, The Jews became the championa of the cult of redemption 
against the cannibalLstic cults* but neither they nor tlie pastoral 
peoples in general achieved this advance at a single step. Every¬ 
where the battle of the old and the new long fluctuated back and 
forth, and all over the earth we see the traces of cannibalistie 
culta. 

Once it had come into esdstcnce and was practiced, cannibal!^ 
necessarily found its way into the cult. The ghosts, epirits* and 
gods cmve eveiythitig that supports and gratifies nianj the sup¬ 
plying thereof ja the cult. If the eating of human flesh and blood 
^ves man the highest and moat complete aatiefaction which he 
can imagine, and if a prominent portion is awarded to the earthly 
chieftain, then naturally such a feast can not be held without the 
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participation of the div^inc beings. Whether invited or not^ they 
are tliought to be present and shiiring in the be^t portionH. Thus 
a cannibalistic repast^ even more than any otherj must be a 
Baerificial meaL^^ Whether or not a special portioi! ig r^r\'cd for 
the di\dnity alone depends solely upon the development of the 
outward forma of sacrifice. 

Then comes a time when man begins to ttrni away from 
cannibaliatie indulgence. He may do so as far as he himself 
is concerned ^ but the gods demand their ancient right, and tliey 
will torment him with the fear of calamity if he remains in debt 
to them. The relation is now reversed, Man must arrange the 
sBcrificc for the sake of the gods^ howe’i'^r unpleasant it may be 
to him, and he must take part in it, even though loathing and 
horror sei^se him. The human representatives of the divrine right 
will then naturally interpret tlie fear-maintained tradition in the 
light of reason. TTiey will exalt the overcoming of a natnml 
human sentiment and make it the very essence of the sacrifice* 
Thus conservatism brings about its oivn downfall, for it leads 
in this way from an objective to a subjective basis for the 
sacrifice. If the definition of the sacrifice ia once shifted in this 
manner^ if the subjective motive in man is exalted as its very 
293 essence and meaning, and if its necessity it found in this motive, 
then sooner or Inter the old sacrificial form must become a hollow 
ahelh Then a prophet may arise and say in the name of his 
god: '"‘To what purpose ia the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? ... I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat 
of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs^ or of he gosts-^'" 

Thig extremely significant shifting of the idea of sacrifice 
finds its most pregnant expression in the Kew Testament story 
of the mile of the poor widowj which is worth more in the eyes 
of God than the rich gifts of the Pharisees.*^ It did not take 
place in Rome and Greece. The peculiar conditions on the bfitiie 
ground of Palestine seem to have been necessary for its develop¬ 
ment. In Greece, and even more so in Italy, the redemption of 
society from the most oppresaive forms of sacrifice was accom- 
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plisbed at an early period and apparently without great struggle. 
In Palestine, however, the Phoetucian neighbors and un intrusive 
Phoenician element in the population kept tiie ancient tradition 
always Creah. Even in later cult usage the vicarious oharacter 
of sacrifice was kept in the foreground. In all the magnificent 
forms their true sense as human sacrifice was always implicit. 
Special conditions, among them notably the struggle of a state 
priesthood to achieve monopoly, contributed to placing in the 
foreground the redemptive character of the cult forms, which 
Rome had long forgotten. Thereby, no less than by the continu¬ 
ing presence of human sacrifice in his umnediatc vicinity, the 
Jew was constantly reminded that he himself was really the 
object of the sacrifice and that everything he offered was only 
a Substitute for lilmself. In this way the idea of the cult was 
inevitably permeated by a subjective principle, which acted as a 
ferment in transforming the entire cycle of ideas. Rome, so far 
as that cosmopolitan city was not inundated by foreign elements 
of population, escaped any such transformation down to the 
Very end of its beathen cult. With the most scrupulous exactitude 
the Roman weighed his cult like the wares in a shop or a debt 
in court. Objective performance alone was valid to him; his gods 
were not served bj'' good intentions, 

In civilized India, too, no such revolution was accompli abed 
before the tune of Suddhiam. Hrahmanism in particular stressed 
positive cult performance with the utmost baldness. "If the sacri¬ 
fices to the ancestors arc neglected, they lose tlicir seat in the 
higher worlds and must be reborn too soon."** Not only did 
poverty thus stand irrevocably in tfie way of future fortune, but 
the gods could not be approached with empty iiande. To the 
Brahman, tlierefore, poverty was no object of esteem. It was 
294 iiatolu] to him on account of its inability to give. No deaire of 
the heart could take the place of filled hands."’ But a similar 
revolution was brewing in another direction. The poor man. who 
could store up nothing for hia future either directly or indirectlv 
through the gods, recalled an earlier form of cult activity, the cult 
of renunciation. He could fast, rest, and make pilgrimages, and 
thereby remedy his earthly poverty. Pilgrimages were highly 
favored by the theologians in charge of the holy places. He who 
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undertook a pilgrimage to a certain sacred Jake stoi^d up for 
himeelf as much merit as if he had given the Brahmans a thou- 
Band cows.“^ It is iiumediately apparent that the Brahman doc¬ 
trine was vulnerable. There lived on in the poorest classes of the 
people an old tradition which gradually gave rise to a hostile 
opposition to the prei^ailing cult principle and which in Buddhism 
achieved victory for a time. The course of development here h 
similar to that in the Weet^ though not exactly the same. In place 
of the subjective factor in the attitude toward the cult, there 
appeared a principle of aelf-torture. The two principlea, how- 
e\^r, are so closely related that they can scarcely escape con^ 
fusion. 

After this survey it still remains for us to indicate by a few' 
facts the former eoctent of human sacrifice. We naturally find it 
wherever cannibalism exists or has existed. As an independent 
and regular practice^ however, it becomes prominent only with 
tlie development of a higher stage of social organization. It is 
known to mother-right only in the form of child sacrifice. The 
women aa a rule have no share in the sactificea of the men's 
organization and consequently participate either not at all or 
but seldom in human sacrifice. It occurs only occasionally as a 
household sacrifice and among tribes with only a domestic cult. 
In large and highly integrated societies^ on the other hand, it 
rccura with regularity as a public or state sacrifice. 

Among the American Indians it was the most civilised tribes, 
tliose that had arrived at complex political organidations^ which 
carried the cult of human sacrifice to a ghastly perfection. The 
comparatively enlightened Incas of Peru were not free from the 
practice of human sacrifice, and their ancestors, according to 
Gnrcilasso de la Vega, had practiced a truly barbarous cult of 
this sort. At the time of the conquest this cult was already on 
the wane, and it may bo presumed that the domestication of the 
llama was an mfluential factor in its decline. Thus in Cuzco a 
295 llama constituted tlie regular daily meal of Use higliest state gpd. 
and the form of the sacrifice shows very clearly that we have 
here a case of the redemption of human sacrifice by the ^b- 
stitution of an nnimah The heart and lungs were cut from the 
body of the living animal and, together with tlie blood, w'erc 
offered to Uie divinity^ ^^who, they were firmly convinced, ate and 
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drank these gifts.”" The blood wm tendered to the ddty by 
smearing hi& ifnagca and the posts of hia temple. The Inca shared 
the meal, supposedly at the iniidtation of the god, and it was 
customary to eat the sacrificial meat raw. All these are the forms 
of true carmibaUsm and have do sense ejccept as survivalsi for 
it could not have been the origiDal belie! tliat the divinity 
gained a welcome increflse of strength from the soul of a llama. 

Farther north we do not find such attempts at redemption; 
neither do we find any effort to tame and domesticate a large 
animal. In Nicaragua, according to Oviedo, a gross form of 
human sacrifice e^cisted. Here too it was a state sacrifice; henco 
only the caciques and chieftams partook of it, not the men of 
the people. Women were ^eluded from everything connected 
with the state cult. 

Most spectacular of all was the caunibalistic cult of the 
Aztecs of Mexico. The very existence of the state, it was be- 
Ueved^ depended upon the uninterrupted abundance of human 
food whieh could be offered to the supporting gods. All prisonera 
of war were sacrificedi the tribute of entire subjugated peoples 
consisted in the delivery of human beings to be fed to the gods^ 
the state itself held slaves for this purpose, and private citizens 
and guilds vied with one another in buying men to be dedicated 
to the sanctuaries and slaughtered after being ceremoniously 
feasted. Here too the meal was shared by gods and men. The 
heart, which constituted the divinity's portion, was cut from 
the breast of the living victim with an obridiau kmfe, while the 
priests sprinkled themselves with the blood. The flesh was then 
prepared and eaten by the priests or those who had pro’idded the 
victim," 

The rest of the Indians must have been no leas fa miliar with 
human saorifiee than with cannibalism, but it has been less 
apparent as such to the ethnographeFs because the cult had not 
yet become a state institution. Thus we find the human meal in 
which the ghosts take part rather ilian the sacrifice in which 
men participate. The earliest form of the latter is where cap¬ 
tives are spared for definite, regularly recurring ceremoniea.** 
These werei widespread in both continents. Their original sense 
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is e^prtsssed clearly enough in the Iroquois invocation to their 
296 great Spirit to come to the sacrifice, ^'enjoy the meat/' and be 
moved thereby to bestow upon them fortune and victory.®* At a 
later period with disappearing caTmibalism, however, the idea 
had sMfted to the belief that the Great Spirit came in order to 
enjoy the death pangs of the tortured enemy. 

In Airica we find the same relation between human Bacrificc 
and cannibalistn. In Grand Basse m as late as 1850 the founda¬ 
tion of a new tillage vras celebrated by a human sacrifice. Here, 
howeverj the cult occupied the foregroundt while primary can¬ 
nibalism was already decliningp ns is indicated ihe circum¬ 
stance that the vital organs of the \dctim might be eaten only 
in a mixture with the flesh of fow*b| goats^ and fish. The no tori- 
oufi human sacrifices of Dahomey had Hkewise survived anthro¬ 
pophagy, The king a century ago merely dipped his finger in a 
bowl of sacrificial blood and licked it off.®' In Bonny the 
divinity received the viscera in all caonibaliatic meals. Among 
the Kimbuoda and Jagas, also, the cult was promineut along 
with receding cannibalism. They too ate the human fiesh of the 
sacrificial meal only when mixed with the meat of doga, fowls^ 
and cattle. The cannibal meal which until about 1850 marked the 
inauguration of the sultans of Darfur, was also able to survive 
6a long more as a sacrifice than as a banquets Thus Central 
Africa^ a seat of primary anthropophagy, is bounded on many 
sides by peoples who actually still adhere to the older usage only 
through the cult, 

A similar eoudition is revealed in Oceania* In Australia and 
wherever else primary canoibaliEm is especially pronnnentH its 
cult forra^ in keeping with tlie meager social development, is 
less noticeable. Among the advanced tribes of the Society and 
Hawaiian Islands, on the other liaud, human sacrifice was found, 
but only weak tracea of expiring anthropophagy. 

Asia and Europe, in the earlier periods of their history^ stood 
in a not dissimilar situation. As the original home of nomadism 
and animal domestication they were relatively early in a posi-^ 
tion to give up primary cannibalisna^ and as the scene of the 
earliest extensive political otgamaatLons on a pastoral basis 
they were compelled to do so from social reasons. Consequently 
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on continents camoibailisiD appctors only as a faded picture 
of a long forgotten age revealed iti fragroents of legendary tradi- 
297 tion and in pale survivals io the folkways. Even here, however, 
its colors have been kept fresh in the tradition of its coneervatiDu 
in the cultj here too humaii sacrifice has been widespread if not 
universal. 

The Aiyans of India, not to mention the darker inhabitants^ 
were familiar with human sacrifice—not merely the grave-escort, 
which survived until veiy' recently, but also the cannibalistio 
type- lu spite of opposidon arising from tncdem scruples, this 
fact baa been established for some time.” The number of such 
sacrifices was very large in eariy limes, and it was augmented in 
crises by criminals and cripplo^ FTom intiinatioiis in the 3faAa- 
it is probable that the first sacrificial victims were 
prisoners of war. Here too it was thought that the divinitv took 
the soul of e^^ sacrifice as hie shared" 

That the Persians were likewise familiar with human sacrifice 
is shown by instance cited by Herodotus.^ Although the can¬ 
nibalistic connection is not entirely obvious in these cases, it is 
nevertheless the only possible basis of the modem Persian sur¬ 
vival of blood sacrifice.*^^ A still more definite indication is the 
Blaughtering of the first captive taken in war.” 

Among the Semites^ the Arabst according to Pococke,^ were 
especially given to the praetice of human sacrifice. Even today^ 
w^hen that custom has long since been sloughed off, it is still 
suggested by the nature of the ghost^cult. '^The soul^ of the 
dead/* says Palgrave** -‘are not much better [Ihaii their 
demons]; they are pleased at the encrifices on their graves, they 
e^'en crave the same, and they feed and satiate themselves irith 
the alied blood." 

The Phoenicians and nomadic Semites did not differ on this 
point Where these two peoples came into contact there arose a 
sanguinary cult which recalls to some extent those of the Indian 
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ci^^Ussed states find for fi not dissiinilfir rea^n. Tile peculiar tube- 
ture of peoples led to the establishrueut of setf-coniained city- 
Btfites, which mised the cult^ and with it human Baciifice, to a 
permanent iiistitiition. 

"While this UEage is sufficiently weD jenowo among the Phoeni¬ 
cians, people frequeatly hesitate to accept literally the Biblical 
reports of the aatne practice among the Hebrews, or else they be¬ 
lieve that in such eases the latter were only inutating their 
Phoenician prototypes. But fin unprejudiced examination of these 
accounts must convince us that even in Israel and Judah we 
must not ascribe the end result of the development to the begin¬ 
ning, The King of Hosh, who sJaughtered bis own son on the 
city vrall,** was remote from Phoenician influence. So was 
Jephthah, when he sacrificed his virgin daughter,^ Da\4d SUT'* 
rendered seven sons of Sfiul to tlie Gibeonites, ^'and they hanged 
them in the hiU before the Lcrd.^' If this was not a sacrifice^ why 
is it then stated, ^‘^And after tliat God was intreated for the 
land"?*" To be sure^ the Gibeonites were originalty Ganaanitesj 
but the Jew's themselves repeatedly acted tow'ard their ceptured 
enemies in e^^actly the same way." Further evidence that the 
usage "wuR origiml luuong the Hebrews lies in the strongly re¬ 
demptive eliaracter of certain forms of the later cult, which we 
shall discuss below. 

£g>'pt too had its age of human gficdfiee, even though all fac¬ 
tors united here to terminate it earlier than elsewhere. Lauth ““ 
regards it as ^^proved from many angles,*' and many a place in 
ancient Egy'ptian literature clearly revealB cannlbaUsllc features. 
Particularly in myth the gods were frequently canuibab. Such, 
above all, were the hostile gods of alien tribea; they were not 
propitiated by the cultj and they etrt)ve to devour the souls of 
dead Egyptians. Hence the Book of the Dead prays for the Osiris 
2&9 {i.e.j the deceased) thus: “Deliver the Osiris from the god who 
overcomea eoutei devours hearts, and nourishes himself from the 
dead.” 

Even the friendly Egj'^ptian gods, howeA'ery wrere regarded as 
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caimbaliistic toward thmr opponeats and the followers of the 
latter. According to the fiulaq Papyrm/^ the god Ra gorged hiro- 
Eolf on "tiie godless'' UU he vomited from excess. Egyptian 
antiquity was also acquainted with the drink of blood niL\ed with 
the prevailing intoxicatiDg liquor. When the death goddess Suehet 
was running amuck among meU;, Ra decided to protect the rest 
of ihem and aet a trap for her by means of such a drink. He had 
grains and fruits breught from Elepbantine. From them slave 
women prepared seven thousand buckets of beer, which were 
mixed with human blood in great jars. The liquor was then 
poured on the earth, flooding it. The next morning, when the 
goddess saw it^ "'her face lighted up with pleasure; she began 
to drink and became of good cheer Inside, for she went away 
drmUc without noticing the men.” ” These conceptions are better 
evidence of a former cult of human saeriflee than isolated his- 
torically attested cases could possibly be, for if the gods were 
refreshed by devouring the hearts of enemiea and drinking their 
bloodp then those who tended their culta would certainly have 
taken paiag to provide slain enemies for their enjoyment. 

300 Among the circurnetances which obliterated cannibalism so 
early in the Ufe and cult of Egypt, the most important were the 
social and political unification of the race and the advance to 
the domesrication of animals. The latter provided a red^ptivc 
substitute. The process of redemption may be rather dearly in^ 
ferred from a statement by Herodotus.^* No Egyptian waa 
allowed to eat the head of any ammal. As the head of the enemy 
had once been presented to the chieftain or to the god^ so now 
cvciy' head became tabooed to man, even though a later age no 
longer knew or entirely misundcretood the sense of this dedica¬ 
tion. 

The Greeks and Homans do not need to be exhaustively 
treated, for no one any longer attempts to deny that both these 
civiliied peoples were once very well acquainted with human 
sacrifice. Greek mythology, legend, and history aEsociate the 
praise or blame of human sacrifice with many cult places.^* We 
need mention only the cults of Lycieon Zeus, Artemis Triclaria 

TiLmitli, Afifft/pfeni p. TD, 
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ili Acb&>a, Artemis in Lemnos, Artemis at Pbocaea, Demeter at 
Fotnis, DionyBUfl in Achaja, Lapbystian Zeus in Thessaly, Zeua 
in Crete, Amphitrite m Lesbos, Dionysus in Chios, Pakemon and 
Dionysus in Tenedos, and Apollo at Leucas,^* The act of TJiemis- 
toclcs, Vk'ho sacrificed three Persian captives to Dionysus before 
the battle of Salamie, is excused as an ancient Hellenic custom,” 
and tills explanation ia certainly the truth, Achillea promised tise 
soul of Patroclua the head of Hector and twelve Trojan youths as 
a sacrificeThe latter sacrifice can not be regarded as a grave^ 
escort, nor can it be maintained that later generations had for¬ 
gotten the cannibalistic motive in such sacrifices. Classical anti¬ 
quity was fully alive to cannibalism of this sort even as late as 
the Christian era, as is evidenced by a story of the heathen ptiet 
Philostratus. In his Heroica the giiost of AchiDcs is pven a 
Trojan slave woman, and he tears her limb from limb. Tlie sacri- 
301 fice of criminalsj a relic of judicial cannibaUsm, also appeared in 
a survjvalistic form in Athens, Leucas, and Rhodes. Under these 
conditions the Theseus legend in its essence appears by no means 
incredible. Just as the AEtec government compelled subject 
peoples to pay their tribute in sacrificial wares, bo also in the 
Mediterranean region a conquering group could have imposed 
aimilar burdens upon the conquered. Where the cult had once 
become cfftablishcd, it demanded its due. ShipwTccked persons 
■were sacrificed with the same legal right as conquered enemies; 
they were aliens in every respect like the latter in their lack of 
social and legal ties. 

Among the ancient Italic peoples, with their extensive cattle 
raising and their complex system of peace unions, hostile canni- 
baUsui roust have disappeared relatively earlier than among the 
more nomadic Greeks, But even here it did not vanish with¬ 
out leaving its traces in the cult. The Etruscans, like the Fhoeni- 
ciauB, adhered to a true cannibal eult longer than their semi- 
nomadic neigh bore. They sacrificed their Phocaan captives at 
Ca'rc and their Roman prisoners at TarquiniiJ* 

The Roman state cults, on the other hand, must have arisen 
at a tune when the majority of the local cults had already given 

■* See Cqwtridffe dfwi’ent //itioiy, U, ai9ff. (Ed.) 
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up iiuman sacrifice. The Latin LeaguCi h&wever, with it? jsoeial 
and religious center on the Aiban Mounts sUli practiced it^ and 
pious Rome, as the legal successor of the league, dared not dia- 
continue it. Until late in the imperial period, at every annual 
festival of the league, its overlord, the LaUan Jupiter, received 
his human eacriiice, chosen from among the condemned crimi¬ 
nals.'^ We need barely call attention to the fact that the gladia¬ 
torial gamea are to be regarded as a specifically Roman modifica¬ 
tion of that bloody cult. This is proved conclusively by their 
character as secular games.“ Their object was to expiate obliga¬ 
tions toward the dead which for any reason had not been dis¬ 
charged for some time. Hence blood had to flow» In form they 
were an ingenious combination of funeral gamesSp such as the 
Homeric heroes conducted to cheer the ghosts of the dead^ and 
huiDEn sacrifice. Fundamentally it makes no difference whether 
captive enemies or slaves are alaughtcred. The same basic idea 
302 appears in the rumora that Octavius prepared a funeial sacrifice 
of three hundred captives for Caisar *'• and that Se?ctus Pompey 
had men throwm into the sea as sacrifices to Neptune. 

In some of the provinces of the Roman Empire human sacrifice 
was much more extensive and could not be repressed until the 
time of Hadrian. Especially nDtorious for the number of its 
human sacrifices was the cult of the Celts.*^ W ith a sort of care¬ 
less indifference they sacrificed men on every occasion of sickness 
or similar accident, betraying a state of tribal disorganization 
and mutual hostility almost suggestive of former conditions in 
New Zealand. 

The culture historian smiles at the naivety with widch certain 
nations delight in deluding themselvca with the belief that they 
have never passed through some lower stage of culture which 
they regard in others as a blot on their history. Whenever some 
pedantic apologist endeavors to prove Eomething of the sort* 
that a certain religion lacks fetishes and idols, his evidence on its 
face invariably gives proof only of the incompleteness and in¬ 
adequacy of his source material. A stago which even the Greeks 

Porphyry De <sb9lin^niva ii. 56; Loct^iDtius Divimr i 
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and KomanB could not skip might be assumed, even without 
proofs for all the peoples of northern EuroiJe withouti exception^ 
Nevertheless we may advaDcc some of the evidence^ at least with 
reference to the moat important of these peoples^ The custom of 
human sactifice is attested by Herodotus ** of a Thracian tribe. 
The Scythians developed it into a regular cult at their communal 
meeting places. Here they constructed an artificial mound^ on 
w'hich was planted a sword as the B^'mbol of the communal god. 
One out of ever>' hundred captured enemies was sacrificed here; 
the blood was caught in a vessel and poured on the mound over 
the symbol" A numerical limitation on the practicOj however, 
had already appeared, due probably to the increased value of 
captured enemies to a pastoral people as davgg. 

Among the Scandinarians, human sacrifice was similarly an 
important eleineot in the public cult. Within historical times the 
necc^ry victims were chosen from slaves and criminals^ the 
former originally prisoners of war, the latter outcast enemies of 
the The peasants at Trondhiem, who preferred their 

bloody sacrifices to baptism, were %varned by Olof Tryggvason 
303 that if they continued these sacrifices he would see to it that the 
god.s were appea^d no longer with slaves and wrenEdoers but 
with leading citizens “ In exceptional emergeneies, indeed, such 
sacrifices were actually resorted to. A truly cannibalistic feature, 
w'hich frequently recurs in Danish legends," was to promise some 
spirit, in retimi for his a^stance^ the souls of the Goemies one 
might slay in the future. As King Syward lay on his aick bed, 
there appeared before him a demon who promised hisn recovery 
iu return for the souls of all w hom he should kill by arms. These 
originally cannibalistic row^ liave had a still further historical 
dcvelopmeot. WTe have already occasionally alluded to similar 
vows by vvliich parents with nothing elso to dispose of have 
pledged the eouls of their children. Suppose;, however, that one 
were so poor that he had only his own soul to dispose of, and 
til at some great prize allured bun. Here the reader stands before 
the source of the leagues with the Devils so celebrated in the 
Middle Ages. 

Concerning human sacrifice among the Germans w'e possess a 

HUtop^ ii. Ibul; iv, 63. 
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little titerature/^ headed by the clear report of Tacitus.** Even 
the Christianized Germans resorted to the old traditicmal means 
in special emergendes.^^ Christianity had already spread 

through w(^njern Germany ^ human Eaerifice must still have been 
in full swing in other parts ^ for the German Christians sold 
prisoners of war to the heathen tribes for sacridcial purposes.** 
As late ag 7S5 it was necessary to prohibit human sacrifice among 
the converted Saxons by a death penalty**^ 

304 Special cocLaideration must be given to the distribution and 
history of child sacrifice. Although this too is of canni holistic 
origiu^ it h nevertheless of a very special nature and has noth¬ 
ing in common with the tannibaUsm of hostility* Just as this 
sacrifice seems to us the most unnatural of alL so also it was the 
first of all, when a social sentiment of abhorrence began to gain 
ground, to wring redemption from the rigid cult. Only gradually, 
how'cver, did all classes of mankind come to share in this benefit. 
It can hardly he doubted that human sacrifice in genera! Tvould 
not have been abolished until long aftcrw'ards if it had not in¬ 
cluded child sacrifice. Though certainly cruel in it^eif, it never¬ 
theless could not have seeined exactly unnatural to kill the efiemy 
of the society as a sacrifice to ite patron divinity. Indeed, '^so¬ 
ciety'' still mates essentially the same sacrifice* The proce^ of 
evolution is actually visible in America, Almost eveiy^vhere, 
except for the old civilised eta tea with their established cults, wo 
can observe tlie appearance of a form of redemption for the child 
in general or for the first-bom in particular, although among the 
same tribes the cannibalistic sacrifice of revenge is aiill in full 
swing. 

The origin of child sacrifice is^ if we accept w’hat has gone 
before, not difficult to recognke a? inevitable. If it was a prac¬ 
tically universal custom of mankind to put to death a number 
of first-born children, and if necessity and physiological notions 
led men to utilize them for food, then the divinity of the family 
participated in this atrnnge meal as in any other. It thus became 
inevitably a sacrificial meal Ewn when sentiment began to 
oppose it, it remained as a sacrifice; though man might withdraw 

ffT Mmiily ccJlcH^ted rn Grimoi* DcuUehe Mythulogie, pp. 36-7. 
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from participfltioEt in horror* tLer^ Btill romainod the harsh com^ 
mand of a divinitj' whoso prostige lay in his frightful ness* It was 
enough if the sacrifice were confined to the firBl-born, who was 
also in fact the commonest ’victim of infanticide. 

The facta of lifOp moreover, accmcd to argue for the nece^ity 
of this sacrifice. The premature imposition of the eares of mother¬ 
hood upon a young woman must often have affected adversely 
her whole physical life, and the first fruits of untimely unions 
must frequently have succumbed to rickness and death. Such 
misfortunes would then have been attributed to the revenge of 
the injured divinity. If, howcv-cr, the ctiiJd were killed, the 
305 mother was epared. If it were eaten, her lost strength was abun¬ 
dantly restored by the incorporation of its soul, and she wag 
fortified to bear healthier offspring in the future. When the can¬ 
nibalistic meal had become a sacrifice, this idea* still preserved 
among the Australia ns/* underwent a still further and very 
definite expansion. The interpretation then necessarily arose that 
the ancient divinity of the house, who exacted and received the 
sacrifice, granted the mother compensation and abundant future 
offspring. 

These ideas were still current among the ancient Hebrews. The 
con^rvative priestly prophet Ezekiel could not deny that in 
Palestine the Jews themselves, and not merely the Canaanites* 
had been accustomed to eacrifice their first-born, and he called 
attention to the law of their God sanctioning it. But at his late 
period he could not possibly include this divine command among 
those through which men live. For this contradictioni between 
fact and ethics* consequently, he sought a rational explanation 
and one worthy of God, and he finally found it only in the fami¬ 
liar conception of the frightfulness nf the Divinity, Yahweh had 
imposed this commaudmeni upon the HebrewB os a punishment, 
because in Egypt and the wilderness they had continually for¬ 
saken His beneficial laws. Wherefore 1 gave them also statutes 
that were not good, and judgments whereby they should not 
livej and I polluted them in their own gifts, in that they caused 
to pass through the fire all Uiat openeth the womb, that 1 might 
make them desolate, to the end that they might know that I am 
the Lord*''*® Th^ attempt to rationalize a cult commadd which 
had become almost incomprehensibk accords with the extremely 
See above, pp. 432^. f Ed J « Enetari xr, 23-30, 
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ancient eonceplifsn tliat a divinity, to heighten hia frightfulaes^t 
will even demand things that are already reoognired us immoTal 
beeauae they tiDdennLDe the foundations of social life. The aiiuple 
umdorned conception of primitive tim^, however, is embedded 
in a atiil more ancient account. Since AhraJiam^ when God de¬ 
manded Ilia aon as a burnt offering, did not refuse, he was 
promised: "^Because thou boat done thh thing, and hast not with¬ 
held thy son, thine only eon - ^ ^ I wil] bless thee and in multi- 
piling I will multiply thy seed. . h Thus the Hebreiva were 
still familiar with the originai dual motive of primitive peoplest 
first, the frightfulne^ of God^ vrhich keeps them from omitting 
an act once practiced, even if it is contrai*y to humanity, and 
secondi the acquisition of abundant offspring in return for the 
surrender of the firstling. 

Child sacrifiee shouldt theoretically, occur wherever we find 
infanticide coupled with the eating of the body. Usually, how¬ 
ever, ethnographer^ overlook the cult motive among peoples on 
SOB the lowest stage of the care for life, however much it is stressed 
by the btter themselves. The lowest savages do not hold a 
specific sacrifice, but only a meal for thcmselvesi, at which the 
presence of the divinity is taken for granted. Only in. rare cases 
does this act appear as an express sacrifice. Thus in former times 
the Hawaiiaus of the coast, who honored the shark as their 
divinit 3 % are said to have thrown tlieir children to this creature.^ 
The Arreoi society^ which extended over many of the Polynesian 
islands, enforced nmong its members a strict obligation to kill 
their children^*® This seems to have been primarily a cult dntj", 
nod the ^crifice once lent the society coosiderable prestige. 

In America wc encounter a peculiar but umieimndable condi¬ 
tion. The tribes that had attained a higher culture not only kept 
up child sacrifice,^ hut elevated it to an important clement of the 
cult, whereas most of the lov'er nomadic tribes were on the road 
to redemption. But redemption appeariB only to the extent that 
the father has attained mastery over the woman and child, from 
which one must conclude that the sacrifice of the firat-bom was 
generally in vogue during the period of unrestricted mother-right. 
This distinction has a naturul basis in the fact that the mother 
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waa moit in a position to consider the burden* the father the 
advantage, of retiring the child. How slight is the influence of 
parental love among the lowest tribes is shown by an observation 
of tlie Prince of Wied While the savage Puris of Brazil on occa- 
sioa showed a very lively emotion toward members of the tribe 
without reference to kinship, parents and children parted easily 
without a w^ord of farewell and did uot notice one another on 
meeting again. Nevertheless, a father clearly recognized his own 
advantage in extorting ns many gifts as possible in selling his 
son, ^‘Joys and sorrows make no vivid impre^ion upon them. One 
rarely sees them laugh and seldom hears them talk very loudly. 
Their most important want is food; them stomachs crave con¬ 
stantly to be filled," But any one who beMevea that this single 
natural need is easily ^tisfied by hunting nlonei even in a land 
307 £0 proverbially abounding in game as Brazil, has a very' false 
conception of the life conditions of these notorious cannibals. The 
chase is ever capricious, and even hunting expeditions eciuipped 
with the best weapons of Europe liave occaaionaliy come near to 
death from hunger in tins land of plenty. 

The cult of child sacrifice was enormously developed in ancient 
Peru and Mexico. The tribes of Quito in the pre-Inca period 
sacrificed every first child. In Peru it is alleged that at the 
accession of a new Inca as many as a thousand children were 
sacrificed, and other cults demanded periodic offerings of chil¬ 
dren. Here too the blood of the victims was Emeared on idols and 
doors. At the festivals of the state god little children were 
slaughtered, and when the Inca was dangerously ill one of his 
own sons was sacrificed-** A similar situarion e.xisted in Mexico- 
Even the milder Toltece petitioned for rain by a sacrifice of five 
or six little girls; its cannibalistic orifdu ie revealed by the fact 
that their hearts were tom out.*"* Tlie Aztec gods also demanded 
cliitdren ats sacrifices in order to grant increase to the crops. 
Indeed, according to Cortex- they considered the heart- of n child 
the greatest sacrifice of nil. 

From time immemorial ancient Egyy^t hatl been free from the 
burden and curfC oi child Facrifice. Social foresight had early 
developed to the point of prohibiting any oppression of the child. 
Pcrlmps, how^cvcFt a memoiy* of former child sacrifice is to be 
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recogmsscd in the redemptive hair Eamhce meDtioned by Hero- 

The unredeemed cliUd sacrifice of the Phoenieiana ia abun- 
riantly atteited by the BibJe. When we also consider what 
Plutarch relates of the daughter people of CiLfthage^ it be- 
comes probable that the Phoemcian cult demanded every first¬ 
born as the share of the altar. Apparently the obligatJou did not 
stop even here> for Carttia^uian families who themselves 
possessed no children purchased them from poor people in order 
to offer tliena up/*^^ 

The attempt to acquit the Hebrews of the taint of child sacri¬ 
fice can not withstand an unprejudiced analysis. The assumpticu 
that the Jews acted only by way of apostasy or in Imitation of 
SOS the PhoeniciaiiS is exploded^ not only by the words of the prophet 
Ezekiel cit^ above, but also and even more definitely by the 
fact of the idea of redemption, which waa the basis of a goodly 
share of the later cult at Jerusalem. The same holds true of the 
plea that the oft recurring expreedoit, ^'to cause to pass through 
the firej^ denotes only a s^rmbolic act; redemption from a mere 
symbol which oppressed iiobody would have been unnecessary. 
ThU Bubterfugej moreover, is opposed by direct evidencee, As 
late OB the time of Micah the old sacrilicial sense of the act must 
still have bem entirely familiar In Judah. Aceording to the 
prophet the Hebrew people in their contrition ask their God 
what kind of a sacrifice he desires, whether catUCi, rams, or oil, 
or '^shall 1 give my first-born for tny transgression, the fruit of 
ray body for the sin of my soul?'" IVith ttie development of the 
Yahwistic priesthood into an exclusive caste, of course, an at¬ 
tempt was made to interpret this offering, not as a bloody sacri¬ 
fice, but as the consecration of a man to the temple. But if this 
view', adapted to postexilie times, had also been the popular one 
at an earlier date, the figure of passing through fire would have 
had no sense, and Yahweh w'ould not have been led to deny 
throufili his prophet Jeremiah that he commanded any such dedl- 
cation. The law, moreover, w'ould not have needed to declaim 
against the burning of sous and daughters in the fire.*^* Further- 
niore, the firstling of man is mentioned along with the first fruits 
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of the hJtrvest and of the vintage: "Thou sbalt not delay to offer 
ilia first of thy ripe fruita, and of thy litjuors; the firstborn of 
tliy sons shatt thou give unto me," Whnt it once meant to 
dedicate a man to God is explained by another law; "None de¬ 
voted, which shall be devoted of men, shall be redeemed, but 
shall surely he put to death." *’* In harmony with this, too. are 
tlie historical accounts, where the expressions "to cauee to pass 
through the fire” and "to bum" are so often alternative. And it 
is related still later that King Ahaa *'burnt hia children In the 
fire."^' 

Greek myth and legend abound in traces of child sacrifice, 
some of them presm^ed in very crude cannibalistic forms,^** Tlie 
natural conclusion is that a prehistoric period was actually ac- 
309 quainted with such practices, although their unusual prominence 
may be due somewhat to Phoenician influence. Indeed the hi8tor>* 
of the gods of a later age begins with the overthrow of tlie old 
child-murdering god, i.e., of a cult of child aacrifice. The early 
Pelasgians seem eliaracterized as a people with child sacrifice 
by the myth of Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, who sacrificed a 
new'bom child to Zeus and offered him its blood to drink.*** 

In Rome, where infanticide and the exposure of children were 
greatly in vogue until late in the imperial period, the victims 
were not uriliaed for sacrificial purposes in the public cults. In 
domestic life, however, the contrary had once been the case, as 
is shown by the tradition and practice of redemption. With the 
early discarding of the cannibalistic motive, it is probable that 
simple exposure or infanticide took the place of the sacrificial 
act. This conception must then have lived on under cover, for it 
occurred to the Roman women to expose their children as a 
token of mourning at the death of Oermanicua.*** This waa un¬ 
doubtedly a survival of cliild sacrifice. Another similnr vestige 
in ancient Italian folkways w’as tlie remarkable custom of the 
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ver sacrum^ In timo^ of severe distress all tliG human firet-bom 
of A year were dodiciited to liars, i.e., to death, but they were 
allowed to save their lives, if they eould, outside the tribe.*^^ 
This was an orgauijied exposure on a large ecaJe. The idea that 
exposed cidldrcn wore sacrihees i‘OnFecrated to the god must have 
been ividespread during a definite transition period, for it is the 
basis of many similar myths of exposed men^ such as Sargon .3 
C 3 Tti 3 , Mf>ses, Homulus^ and Hemus, whom their gods took to 
themselves in another than the original sacrificial ^iise and 
raised aloft to positions of eminence^ These likewise represent 
one form of redemption mji^hs. 

We may assume then that exposure^ with the ultimate fate of 
the child left in the hands of the dhdnity, was the transition foim 
which child sacrifice assumed in the domestic cult of Rome w-hen 
the cannibalistic motive was sloughed off. But when Rome be¬ 
came the gathering place of all nations, when the emperors 
themselves came soinetiines from the Orient and sometimes from 
the barbarian peoples, and ivhen in the anxious times of the 
impending downfall every one heg&n to seek his salvation suc¬ 
cessively in countless alien cults, the old cannibalistic form of 
31Q child saerifiea emerged once more- To be sure, after the time of 
Hadrian child sacrifice in particular, along with liuman socrl- 
fice in general had vanished from every cult in Bie broad empire 
which risked publicity. Nevertheless, as was inevitable under the 
circumstances, it had merely withdrawn into secret hiding 
places, and it lived on, recommended by if^ darkness, as a 
miraculous cure for all the difiiciilt crises of life. 

In this form it emerged agaiu in Rome, sometimes even under 
the protection of certain emperors. That popular opinion, did not 
rise more strongly against it than sceme to ha^'e been the case, 
is really not to be wondered at particularly in a city where count¬ 
less children perished every day in one way or another. The 
memory of HcliogabaluB has become infamous for his butchery 
of childrenAn army of magicianSp mostly of Oriental originp 
made their living from this mania of the Romans for salvation 
inspired hy the terror of the time."* All were regarded as child- 
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butchers, the majority probably not without worraot. The early 
art of healing, as we shall see later, was entirely based, and logi- 
tally had to be based, on cult activities, for according to the 
daimonietic world philosophy sickness was unnatural and could 
be caused only by a denion. Hence the cult of child sacrifice 
could likewise be used for heating purposes, and its priests were 
looked upon by the world, which had forgotten the basic con¬ 
nection, as magical physicians. Finally even the idea of sacri¬ 
fice fell into decay, and all that was remembered was the object 
of the sacrifice, specially the sacrificial blood, and its relation 
to the sick person. The former then became “medicine" in the 
sense of the Indian medicine man.’** It was probably such a 
magic ph 3 *sician who as late as 1493 promised to cure Pope Inno¬ 
cent Vin by means of the blood of three boys. The children 
died; the pope did likewise; the physician fled.*’* 

That these gruesome things still occurred under the mantle 
of secrecy at the time of the Roman Empire and for an in¬ 
definite period thereafter, and that, as in modem times, the Jews 
were popular!}’ accused of them, are historical facts as explicable 
as they are indubitable. It is well established that the influx into 
Rome brought many Jews from their home and that they propa¬ 
gandized successfully for their cult forms. It is highly improb¬ 
able, however, that the ancient Semitic cult ideas still found 
adiicrenta at this late period among the Jews themselves, even 
in individual cases. On the other hand, the Romans can not be 
blamed very much if they were unable to distinguish clearly be¬ 
tween the Syrian, Fhoentetan, and Jewish elements of the popu- 
3U lation at a time when they all seemed united by the use of a 
common world language. They were not tempted to delve into 
the exclusive henotheifitic conceptions of the Jews, and hence 
Datura Hr included them in the great swarm of Oriental adven¬ 
turers who, like the Gypsies of today, found their easiest means 
of livelihood in utilising the strangeness of their cult forms to 
exploit universal human credulity. Since the first Christian com- 
munitice were historically connected with the Jews, they were 
rimilarly regarded, People did not examine into the mysterious 
fomnilas of their cult redemption, but saw in their secrecy only 
the mask of child sacrifice: hence this sanguinary cult became 

'“Sm Sumner mid Keller, Scicncii oj SodtlT/, H. 1296. (Ed.) 
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the ehief reproach against the Chri^ians. Et^ji u popular delo- 
ajon must have some historical basis. 

The Germanic peoples^ or at least their Scandinavian brnneh, 
still knew and practiced child sacrifice at a later period. At about 
the time of the confiict between Christianity and pagnnisnip 
Haakon of Norwayj in order to assure himself of ■^detorv in his 
struggle lor mdependcncc against Jiis liege lord* Harald Blaatand, 
the king of the DaneSj, slaughtered two of his own sons on the 
altar.*Several e^tamples of this sort occur in earlier legend. 
King Oen is said to have sacrificed nme sons one after the 
other^^' The custom of vowing unborn children to the spirits 
like^-ise found frequent expre^ion in popular traditioiL Many of 
the dark images which rose from the distorted imaginatioii of 
the Middle Ages to become the motives of horrible deeds^ had 
their roots in historical facts, 

We now approach the far more congenial task of showing the 
reader how man gradually attempted to free hbn&clf from the 
noose arhich the ine^dtable course of his own thought had wound 
about his neck. In tiineT we have already observed, the paternal 
head of the family must haw realised that it was to Ids own 
interest to rear the children and to liberate himself from the 
menace of the traditional cult. Yet this did not lie uncondi¬ 
tionally in his power, for ob^rvation of the facts of infant 
mortality led irresistibly to the opinion tliat the divinity seized 
and killed the first-born children that were denied him. Though 
Unable to prex'^eiit thjs^ man could nevertheless take a ciiance 
and, without sacrificing the chUd, try to appease the divinity by 
a substitute sacrifice^ The result of such an attempt revealed the 
will of the divinity^ Ifj iu an increasing number of cases, the 
redeemed children lived, then the divinity had clearly d^ided 
312 in mnn'e favor and had approved the redemption. Such favorable 
decisions^ however^ w'ould necessarily occur more frequently aa 
the infant mortality rate declined from natural eattseSp find this 
depended upon cultural advances, especially that to cattle raising. 
Hence the redemption of child sacrifice is directly connected with 
progress in material culture. 

flufeUtute performances were available to man in his 
attempt to invite a divine revektion? We have already become 

niSufl Gmnumtifii? niBtona DanUn *. 183. 
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acquainted with the different forms of sacrifice on the different 
stages of cuHure* The oldest was that of reDimciatioiij or fasting. 
Then emerged the idea that the gliost desired the blood of the 
child ae food; it had to be human blood, but the adult could, 
without loeitig hia life, sacrifice as much blood from hLs own body 
as a child could furnish. Hence the first attempts at redemptioa 
conrieted in fasting and blcxxfletting. Peoples who, like the Ameri¬ 
can Indians, had not reached the st^age of animal domestication^ 
necessarily stopped at this pointy but the pastoral peoples went 
farther and attempted to substitute the blood of their valuable 
animals for that of man, to offer an animal in place of tlie child. 

The first two of these forma are still widespread in Amcricaj 
especially among the savage tribes of South America. They were 
also formerly prevalent among the pre-pastoral inhabitants of 
Europe—proof that they too had once been oppressed by child 
sacrifice. Sometimes one of these redemptive forma is found 
alone; sometime both occur together. The father may abstain 
from hunting certain animals and from eating certain or even all 
foods for a period after the birth of his child, Le., he may rest 
and fast,”* or he may wound himself and draw' off a consider¬ 
able quantity of blood to be poured out as a sacrifice, or he may 
do both together. 

In South America, when a child dies, the father is usually 
blamed lor not haviDg scrupulously adhered to this usage. After 
a Carih of Guiana has become a father, he may not shoot any 
large game for a time.^^* The Carib of ^lartinique is even worse 
off. He must fast for the fir^t ten dayg. After a month big friends 
and relatives come, make ioeirione all over hjg akin and draw off 
blood* Then he remains six montha longer on a meager diet and 
S13 may cat neither fish nor birds* Some report*, however, limit this 
procedure characteristically to the birth of the first gon. The fact 
that the? man. resting in this way and rendered unfit for work 
by fasting, lies stretched out in a hammock w^ag certainly orig¬ 
inally only ineiclcntaU though it has come tn be regarded as the 
main feature where the sense of the act has been loat.^*^ Re- 

iiiQxi nccmiDt of tfce resemblance between this faeharior and that d| 
tbe lyin^lti mothern ethnolapsts h&vG very ioapptopnaleJy called tbn 
iiaa^ “male childbed^^ or ‘^courade/" For an excellent Biirvo>% with ia- 
stanegs^ eee PIm, Jf^EftnarJbfndbfl^L 
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demption from child sacrifice is afi'ected by tneans oi essentia llv 
idealical customs among the Carib and Gunraru peoples, tlie 
tn^s of northern and southern Brastil, tliose of Peru, and the 
Abipones of Paraguay, Among several tribes the father is per- 
mtted I'egetable but not meat food. Always the idea is visible of 
indemnifying the ^irit for his loss of the child's blood. Every 
breach of these strict rules results, according to popular opinion, 
in the death or sickness of the infant. 

The couvade" also occurs in other parts of the earth, though 
not BO commonly or bo uniformly over large areas as in South 
America and often only in stunted survivals.^^* In Indonesia, the 
custom has been found in Burn and among the Land Dyaks of 
Borneo. The Dyak father may eat only rice for eight days, be^ 
cause otficrwisc the infant's body would swell up.*“ TMs also 
shows how rationalised interpretations often produce absurdities. 
Marco Polo“* d^cribes the same usage witii equally preposter¬ 
ous cmbellishmenta among a Tibetan or ^fongolian people in the 
southwestern part of China, where Lockhart has observed 
thing aimilaf in times. In Africa, an analogous practice 

has been encountered among the Congo Negroes in the vicinity 
of Cassaiige."^* 

Many lines of evidence indicate that an ^Ider stratum of 
population in southwestern Europe also sought redemption from 
child sacrifice in this ancient fashioi]. The reports that the hus¬ 
band by Ills irtactivity and renunciation intended on]_v to imitate 
the wife s pongs of childbirth may be distorted^ or the custom 
may actually already have been such. It is attested by Strabo 
of the ancient Ceitjberi and Cantabri,^ who may be regarded as 
comparatively the oldest population of Spain. He saysj of course^ 
only that after the birth of a child the father goes to bed and is 
M’aited upon; in other words, he rests from activity. The enstom 
is still pre^eri-'^ed in this form among the Basques. The ancient 


of the practice are c^Hi^ted in Roth, ^Couvade;" Bouw- 
It C™ Coutwfo; Cmwley, pp. 410. 
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Corfiicfl.i34j ol whom Diodorus reports the same practice^ per¬ 
haps belonged io the sxime stook. 

But compatibility prevailed in these customs al^. Even 
though it was the eharacteriatic practice of nomadic tribes to 
offer an animal sacrifice by way of redemptionj the earlier euBtom 
might still endure beside iU That such was the ca&e among the 
Hebrews is shown hy the Bible, When Darid feared that the child 
borne to him by Bathsheba would die, since it was very sick, he 
fasted and lay all night upon the earth and did this for six 
days^ because be thought^ “Who can tell whether God will be 
gracious to mCj that tbe child may Jive?” 

How^ intcnBely the question of redemption must once have pre¬ 
occupied mankind is shown, not onl 3 ' by the variety of formSi 
but also by the large number of myths to which it gave rise. The 
essence of theae is always the assurancej demonstrated in some 
historical case, that it is the will of the dcit}" himself to forego 
his strict right and take a liking to some cheaper substitute^ If 
we project ourselves into the mental atmospheife of savage 
peoples, it is easy to comprehend why they are always eager to 
discover new proofs of this kind for their reassurance. As a result, 
one and the same people could preseiw^e a whole series of re¬ 
demption mytha of identical purportK 
Redemption had even found its w^ay into the bloody cult of 
ancient Mexico at the time of its discovery. Although the Azteca 
still regaled themseh^es on the bodies of their enemies, they left 
untouched the fallen of their own tribe even during the dire 
famiiie in their beleaguered city. They had also begun to redeem 
the lives of their own people from the godsp though tliia could as 
yet be done only with human blood. We have already seen how 
the ancient Egyptians, in order to escape being kilted, had to- 
avoid meeting certain di'^dnities when they came to earth at 
their festivals. Similarly to the Mexicans the dmne ancestfal 
mother, Centeotl, was a dangerous goddess when 3hc wandered 
among the dwellings of men at her featival, but they found a 
means of protecting their lives against her by sacrificing a part 
thereof. They pierced their ears, eyebrows, noses, tongues, armSp 
and tliigljs, collected the blood in fresli leaveo (the vessels of 
primitive times) j and hung it in these on tlie door posfa of their 

Bibtinthf.'Oa V, 14. 
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houses.^-* If the goddess theo passed by mtliout harm, ahe ob- 
viou&ly accepted die blood on the door poets as a ranEom sacri¬ 
fice. A culture myth of a familiar pattern inevitably arises iJi^heo 
315 the hypothetical first case of such a practice is described in epic 
fomip as was the general cu5loa:i of aaoient times. 

Another type of redemption was slowly developing in Mexico 
through the introdiiclion of ©dihle imitationB of the eacridctal 
objects, the human victima in this ce^e* To be BUrt^ they had by 
no mearis as yet replaced hiimnn sacrifice* Nevertheless they 
saved lives, for they enabled a far larger number of people to 
participate in the sacrificial meal. Edible seeds were kn^ded 
with human blood into figures of human shape, the$e were dis¬ 
tributed among the people^ and all who ate of them partook 
thereby in the sacrifice.*^* Other peoples have advanced farther 
along this path, until they have completely lepiaced the lacriJ 
ficed object by its s^'^mbol. The Greeks and Romans were 
acquainted with vicarious sacrificial images.^" The sJirewd 
Chinese, however, have brought this form of redemption to its 
highest perfection by substitutiag images of paper. 

Pastoral peoples went a long step farther by ojscriblDg a re¬ 
demptive value to the animals which they hadt OB it were, 
adopted into the family. The most fainoua of all redemptbn 
myths is tliat of Abraham. God in person commanded him to 
slaughter bis firet-bom son andf after he had passed the test, 
undeceived him through an intermEdiary\ The patriarch '^tookthe 
ram, and offered him up for a burnt offering in the etead of his 
Redemption of this kind long coutmued in a etna 1 uee. 
E\:cn the mother of Jesus went to the temple in order that the 
child should called holy to the Lord/^ and she offered a re- 
demptioo sacrifice of two doves matead of the Iamb which 
wealthier people had to provide.^’^ This traditional usage is ex¬ 
pressly connected with the command: "Sanetifj^ unto me all the 
first-born, whatsoever opencth the womb among the children of 
Israel, both of man and of beast; it is But the law, 

navigero, Histojy <?/ Mexico, I, 20fi; Miller, t/rrcitffiWm p, 4^, 
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redacted id favor of the later theory of redemption through the 
Levite caste, attempted to Euppress that conDection and to make 
the offering of a lamb or a pair of doves a purification aaerifice.”* 
JCevertheless^ it is clear from Luke that the earlier conception 
was not entirely banished from the popnkr mind. 

The same subject appears in another in tlie Passover 

316 m}^hp and here again the Jamb is the price of redemption. The 
scene of the myth is shifted to Eg\T>t. It is a festi^Tii, and, as we 
liave repKitedly secnj, the Divinity comes to men and wandem 
among tlieir dwellings in order to kill all the first-born. The 
E£>ptians^ who in the mj-th know of no me&oa of redemption^ 
actualh'' lose all their first-bom children in a night of horror; 
the God of the Jews ^"^smites^* them. But through Mosea he has 
given his faithful a means of redemption, A lamb is to be sacri¬ 
ficed in each Hebrew* house—there is as yet no temple monopoly. 
The sacrificial meal is to be prepared in ancient stjdc; the Jamb 
is not to be dismembered and boiled, but roasted whole, seasoned 
with bitter herbs,” and eaten with unleav-ened bread, and what 
is not eaten must be burned in the fire. Moreover, the Jews arc 
to smear the blood of the Iambs on the door posts of their houses, 
*‘aiid VI hen I see the bloody I will pass over you, and the plague 
shall not be upon you to destroy you, when i smite the land of 
E© pt.” 

Pursuing the subject a little larther^ we encounter another 
example of compatibility. The Hebrews^ in arriving at a form of 
redemption by means of domestic animals^ nevertheless did not 
thereb}'- give up an earlier and still very wide^read form, that 
of blood sacrifice. We shall defer treating it thoroughly until our 
next chapter^ because it involves an additional factor, that of a 
covenant. Redemption by its very nature presupposes not only an 
offer on the part of man but an acceptance by the divinity, to¬ 
gether with the conditions imposed by the latter and his renun¬ 
ciation of hifl full rigliL Here are the elements of a compact or 
league. Such a covenant is necessary to man for his assurance. At 
the same time it lays the foundation for a new type of associa¬ 
tion, the cult union; those who are bound to one god in the same 
way and by the same token also form a society one with an¬ 
other Such a soeicty Is at first, of course^ coextensive with the 

Leviticus III. S. Eiodus liL 
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earlier natural association based on blood relationahip. Tt is able^ 
howe^Tr, as Hebrew histoty allows, to expand by the inclusion 
of stmBgers and thus eveptmlly to outgrow and supplant the 
consanguineous association. Througfa the factor of covenant, 
therefore, redenjption by blood sacrifice has become of consider¬ 
able social importance. 

Of the many examples to be eitod later, we shall here refer^ 
by way of illustration, only to that of aoeient Mexico. TMiile in 
iSoutb America tlie father generally redeemed his child by mcaixe 
of his own blood or by a sacrifice of renunciation, in North 
America another form of redemption prevailed, A corresponding 
Quantity of blood was taken from the young man himself and 
sacrificed in exchange for liis life. Many tribes preaer\'et| a clear 
realization that the divinity concerned came in person to accept 
the sacrifice, drink the blood, and then consider the debt to him¬ 
self discharged* The term **mutilation'*^ has for superficial reasons 
been given to this form of redemption. In ancient Mexico the 
mutilations by which the A^tec children were consecrated to their 
national god were blood sacrifices of this type. While many ab¬ 
original tribes nckutilated the tongue and sex organs^ the Ariecs 
merely gashed other parts of the body, usually the breast. In 
Nagualism,^*^ a form of heathemsm surviving among the Mexican 
Indiana, these blood sacrifices have been preserved until modcro 
times in the dedication of children to their guardian spirits* 
^From behind the ear or under the tongue blood was drawn and 
sacrificed.*' We may here warn the reader that all symboliza¬ 
tion and rationalisation based on the particular part of the body 
which is mutilated, while they mny illustrate the attitude of a 
later age^ do not explain the matter. 

A cuJi myth in the Bible showed that circumcision amoog the 
Hebrews was originally a similar redemptive blood sacrifice^ by 
which ill accordance with a covenant the Divinity was restrained 
from IdlJmg men who had submitted to it, and that this sense 
was recognized at an early period though afterwards loat. Zip- 
ponih, the Miclianite woman, had borne a son to Mo^ee in the 
land of Midian, and wns on her way witli him to join the 
HebreT^^s. ‘^And it came to pass by the way in the inn, that the 
Lord met him [the son of Zipporah]^ and sought to kill him* 

See Brinton, Nito:taditm. (Ed-} 
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Then Zipporah took a sharp stone, and cut off the foreskin of lacr 
eoti, and cast it at bi^ feet, and said^ Surely a bloody husband 
[blood brother] art thou to roe. So he let biro go: then she saidp 
A bloody husbeud thou art^ because of the eitcumcision^'^ 
Redemption by eireumeision and redemptioo through the Pass- 
over lamb belong to two vier 3 ' different cultural perioda. The 
former is eousidernbly the older. That they are both found amoug 
3i8 the same people simply reflects the law" of coropatibility. The 
earlier form, howeverp showed the greater vitality; the later one 
w"as made conditional upon it and became an auxiliaiy' symbolic 
act of remembniiice. No one might partake of the Passover Lamb 
or participate in its redemptive pcnver unless he bad become a 
part\' to the covenant through the sacrifice of circumciaion. The 
purchased slave had to be circumcised iu order to participate. 
The hired servant and the foreigner were estcluded, unless they 
submitted themselves to that sacrifice. The eircuraciacd straDger^ 
however, w-as to "be es one that is boro in the Jand.”^*“ 

Even this combination docs not exhaust the various attempts 
to arrive at the same goal. Rcdeiuption by the blood sacrifice of 
mutilation and that by the substitution of a domestic aniiual are 
common to numerous other peopleSi the former especially among 
the African herding tribes and the latter among the pastoral 
peoples of Asia and Europe. A third forcip how'ever, is appar¬ 
ently peculiar to the Jews alone and is largely responsible for im- 
praising upon them their singular ethnic character. This is the 
emrender of all blood to the Divinity as the price of redemption. 
Egypt presented a parallel redemptive forrut if Herodotus was 
correctI 3 ' informed. In both cases maa offered the life and soul of 
everything he ate in exchange for his own life. Only the physio¬ 
logical conception was different ^ for the Egyptians located the 
soul in the head, tlie Hebrews in the blood. Thus in Israel and 
Judah all biood was dedicated to the Divinity for the redemption 
nf human life, wdiile the Egyptians refrained from eating the 
head. The parallel extends even forth er, for in both cases the 
original sense of the dedication was later forgotten. The 
Egyptians sold the heads, useless to them, to the Greefcsj and the 
Jew*a: on occasion have dealt similarly with blood. 

This special form of redemption has nho been the roost im- 

h, 24-26 ji. 39. (Ed ) 
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jKJrtsint fnctor in the isotntion of the Jct"" from table cominiiiuty 
with other men, which has him the appeamnee of miEan- 

thropy. Since all anima] food became in part a sacrifice, the 
conservative cult came to exercise a limiting influence upon the 
selectico of food from the animal world. The canon of nvaiJabie 
foods was closed in the penod when this type of redemption be¬ 
came a ehamcteristic of the Hebrew people. The story of the 
Deluge hag presenxd the cult myth of this form of redemption. 
After God had destroyed all mankiDd with tlic exception of a 
single familyp he promised to spare ita descendants under the 
conditioDs of the following covenant: Every moving thing that 
liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green herb have I given 
you all things. But flesh with the life thereof, which b the blood 
thereofp ehaH ye not eat. . . . And I will establish my corvenant 
with yon; neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters 
of a flood*" “ This epic expression ia followed by a dogmatic 
statement in the law. No one may eat bloodp "For tlie life of the 
flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that 
maketh an atonement for the soul.” 

But Israel and Egypt arc not alone in applying Hiis principle 
of redemption* On tlm contraiy, it goes back to the lowest levels 
of culture and finds expression in the widest variety of forma. 
The ver^" same principle emerges in the food taboos so wide¬ 
spread in West Africa under the name of qmmlks and in America 
and Australia under other names. It is eaMly recognisable as a 
form of the old sacrifice of renunciationp which can appear in 
myriads of forms in connection with different objects. The sub¬ 
stance is always the same. A man seeks protection against some 
special danger or against the ills of life in general by means of 
a compact with some particular divinityp and in exchange he 
assumes for life some deflnite type of renunciation. One individ¬ 
ual refrains from eating birds, another abstains from fish or cer¬ 
tain fruits, etc. Every covenant of this sort is characterized by its 
association with some such taboo. Only through social progr^s 
does anything distinctive appear in this arrangement. In West 
Africa the individual has a choice between a number of different 
divinities^ each of which insbte upon a particular qmxiltes; the 
Indian through dream interpretation seeks a spirit without name 
1+1 Lx. W, n. Le^dlicuj xvu. 11, 
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or historj' lor hi& covGuaot and fixes his own (fuid pro tpio^ witli 
higher political development, however, a whole people comes 
to be united and cJiaracLeristed by one and the same taboo. Thus 
the Hebrew redcmptioin through blood belongs in principle to 
this group of cult obiigations. 

The latest and best known of the Hebrew redemption forma is 
that through the priesthood. The efforts of an exclusive state 
priesthood to achieve monopoly had finally culminated after the 
320 Exile in complete success. By this time tlje old conception of the 
fate of the first-born, aa it has been preserved among savage 
peoples, bad been completely forgotten. The expression “it is 
mine" was undemtochd only in connection with temple service, 
and this was noW in the hands of the priesthood alone. In an at¬ 
tempt to give these facta a historical foundation, it is related how 
one tribe, the priestly tribe of Lev-i, had assumed the obligation 
of temple sendee for all the first-bom,^* 

We can still recognise different stages of redemption among 
the Arj'ans of India. Lassen*" shows how human sacrifice had 
become a fiction in individual cases. Instead of slaughtering a 
man, a human Lead was bought for a certain price and offered 
up. Heads were certainly always obtainable among the neigh¬ 
boring aborigines, ^'enturing further, man here too attempted to 
substitute huinan images of gold or the Jike and apparently also 
sacrificial cakes niodclcd from dough in human form. TJiese ad¬ 
vances Avere scconipanied by legends proving the efficacy of such 
substitutes in indi\ridual cases, and by others telling how men 
doomed to human sacrifice had been rescued by the gods them¬ 
selves,*" According to other legends redemption had already been 
accomplished among the ruling Arjmns, and they are made to 
appear as the liberators of tribes still languishing under the op¬ 
pression of human sacrifice. Thus the Pandava king vanquished 
the giant who had to be fumiahed daily with a man for a canni¬ 
balistic mcal.*^'* The luxuriant and peculiar development of the 
priesthood led to a redemption ex'en from animal aacrifice. Tlie 
more the success of the sacrificial act came to depend upon the 
accompanying words of the priest, the less important became the 
quality of the offering. The object actually sacrificed shriveled 

*** Nuffibem iii. 3S-51. 
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more and more into 8 mere symbol But the Brahmans alone 
profited by this tendency; the burden of sacrifice remained the 
same for the people. The priest accepted the cow and sacrificed 
sesame, assuring the donor of the animal that the sesame 
changed into a cow which would furnish the deceased with in- 
321 exhaustible nourishment in tlie land of Yama.^^* Myth some¬ 
times ascribes the introduction of similar substitutes to particu¬ 
lar persons and motives. Thus a certain King "Matrigupta ia said 
to hRVB offered gold dust and cakes made of flour and milk 
instead of animal sacrifices, and later a king of Kashmir, 
Meghavahava, is reputed to have bad animal heads made 
from flour and butter “in order to spare the life of the ani¬ 
mals,” It is characteristic that this redemption did not irniue^ 
diateJy extend to the second main type of human sacrifice, that 
of the grave-escort. The latter still continued to be held in honor 
in India w'hen human sacrifice of the cannibalistic type had 
already long aroused horror. 

The course of evolution in the civilized anpire to the north¬ 
east may well have been similar. The Chinese assert that they 
have not practiced cannibaligtic human sacrifice since the begin¬ 
ning of their history, which goca back three thousand years. 
Tliere are historical objections, however^ to extending this asser¬ 
tion to the sacrifice of the grave-escort type. It is known from 
Chinese literature itself that the cuetom w^as practiced at least 
in the land of Chin and during the reign of the dynasty which 
came from there in the third century B* C* The Chinese maintaiiit 
however, that it became extinct with the fall of this djmasty. As 
a matter of fact, the unrivalled ad^-ancGs made by the cult of 
China in the direction of a^wboli^ation give evidence of a rela- 
ti\nely very early redemption. 

In Greece, redemption and the struggle to achieve it are fre¬ 
quently depicted in the garb of mytlij but these myths lack 
the dogmatic character of the Hebrew account. The Cronus myth 
we have already touched upon. Cronus was to a later age only a 
god of prehistoric tradition. He was denied a cult. Consequentlyp 
according to the ancient conception of the fate of gods, he had 
descended into Tartarus wdth other departed souls, or—what 
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amounts to the same thing—^tbc gods of the later age had con¬ 
quered him. With him child sacrifice bad also been overthrown, 
lor he had devoured Ids childieiL Other myths closely parallel the 
Biblical narrative. Sometimes it is Helena, Eometimes tbe Italian 
Valeria Lupcrca, who is about to be slaughtered when an eagle, 
corresponding to the angel that appeared to Abraham, snatches 
the sacrificial sword from the altar and lays it on a heifer.”^ A 
more familiar parallel is the sacrifice of Iphigeoia and the sub- 
Btitute which the goddess provides. Along with this vicarious 
unimAl sacrifice iliere also appeared in Greece the much older 
322 rorm of shedding a limited quantity of human blood. An example 
is the scourging of Spartan youths at tiie altar of Artemis Orthia, 
which is idendcal in sense witlj the redemptive blood aacrifices 
of Aztec and Hebrew boys, 

A large cycle of redemption myths was associated with the 
cults and cult traditions of Dbuysus. An old tradition, coming 
down from a sanguinary prehistoric age, connected Dkniyeus 
with the introduction of the vine and with cannibalistic child 
sacrifice. Associated with it was a later tradition of redemption. 
Sometimes the one and sometimes the other element seemed to 
predominate in the Dionysiac festive cults. Taken as a whole, 
however, they must have been mainly redemptiTO festivals of 
atonement. The Arcadian women redeemed themselves at the 
festival of Dionysus, in Aztec fashion, by bleediug.*” The fol¬ 
lowing redemption myth was presented at Potniit, In the temple 
of Dionysus there the people had once been carried away by a 
Bacchic orgy and had sacrificed their oum priest. To protect the 
city from the enstiiog punishment, tlie god of Delphi had called 
for the sacrifice of a youth. Thereafter boys were sacrificed as a 
regular cult, until the god himself demanded that a goat be sub¬ 
stituted for the youth. Hence he was called Dionysus Aigololos, 
the goat killer.'** 

At Orchomenus, legend associated the sanguinary cult with the 
Oleifi family. Once in a Bacchic frenzy three sisters liad cast 
lots to determine which should give up her child for a cannibalis¬ 
tic orgy' and had then torn the unfortunate victim limb from 
limb. Along wdth this legend an analogous custom was kept up. 

PlutdTxb ParaRela eot, 
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At a certaiD festival the priest of DioDysus was wont to tmh with 
drawn sword upon the assembled women of that family * nnd he 
bad the right to kill those whom he could actually catch—a type 
of blood sacrifice exactly' like that still practiced in certain 
Polynesian islands and closely related to the notorious “running 
amuck^^ of Malay tribes. In Plutarch’s *“* time a woman fell 
victim to the sacrifice in an actual case. The priest who slew her 
was named Zoilua. But the community w^as moved by the case 
to do away with the hereditary priesiliood of his famil}^ and to 
choose the cult guardian thereafter by election, naturally abol- 
323 iBhlng the sacrifice. That tlda was likewise the wi^b of the di\imty 
was inferred from tlie f&ct that Zoilus fell ill and the city met 
with various misfortunes. Redemption may actually have been 
accomplished in this way in one case after another until evenb* 
ually the views of a majority came to prevail over the conserva* 
tive minority and a stigma was attached to the traditional prac¬ 
tice. 

Rome too associated its redemption myths with different per¬ 
sonalities. A remarkable myth of tliis sort contrasts Brutus as 
the mitigator with the eT-dl Tarquinius as tlie representative of 
the bloody cult, perhaps reflecting the prominence given to hu¬ 
man sacrifice by the Etruscans. Mania, the grandmother of the 
demanded the saerifiee of a bo\% and this is said to have 
been performed until the time of the emancipation by Brutus. 
Thereafter the head^ of poppies or leeks were vicariously sflcri- 
ficed at the festival of Mania^ or dolU (Twaafote) were hung up 
at the doors,^^ This designation of the door for defense and pro¬ 
tection agrees thoroughly with the Biblical conception, thotigh 
the type of rcdemptioii is different. A eccond form of the mytls 
bad forgotten Mania and her old claim to the children; in her 
place appeared evil spirits Islrigc^], who endeavored to suck the 
blood from the hearts of sleeping children. But Cama, a good 
fairy' of the nursery, had discovered a means of escape. She took 
the viscera of a young boar and offered them to the $trig^ with 
a speech which preserves excellently the sense of vicarious animal 
sacrifice: *"Take this little victim for the little boy; accept a 
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heart for a heart and entrails for entrails; we give you this soul 
for a better eouI*' 

ArQong the Germanic peoples, redemption from child sacrifice 
bad already long been aecompliahed when they ent<!red their 
present home, although that from human sacrifice in general did 
not take place xintil considerably later. That the former had been 
effected through vicarious animal sacrifice ie indicated by a niim- 
ber of survivals. The sense of mmmring men in the foundations 
of new buildings has been clearly apparent to travelers in Siam 
in modem times; Xing Maha-Mongkut at a epletidid banquet ad- 
tnonished three such sacrificial victinos, whose souls were about to 
be released, “to guard the gate faithfully and to report any 
threatening danger/'^ Survivals indicate that the Germanic 
peoples were also acquainted with this practice* that children 
were chiefiy used for such sacrifices, and that they were later re- 
324 placed by various animal substitutfsa. According to Danish tradi¬ 
tion, it was necessary to immure a lamb in erecting a church and 
a living horse in founding a new cemetery- If these ammals were 
then seen in spectral form* acme evil was imminent. Thus ih^ 
aeted as faithful sentinels like the human ghosts in Siam. In the 
foundations of old houses there have repeatedly been found the 
remains of chickens and other animalSp which had been buried 
alive with similar intent at the time of eonstructiom It was also 
regarded as advisable to buiy a living dog under a stable door to 
protect the cattle.^^^ 
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CULT IDEAS IN RELATION TO SOCLlL 
ORGANIZATION 

325 R^tigioiiE conceptions do not fonn an isolated group of ideas. 
Aa they arise from popular physiolo^cal notious^ they in turn 
vitally affect life in all its aspects. It is impossible to understand 
the early history of mankind without a comprehensioii of the 
early forms of religious belief and practice. In the preceding 
cbapterp for examplCp we have touched upon a culture complex 
which, to be sure, arises and develops primarily in the cult, but 
which also exerts a creative influence in other spheres of life, so 
that the portrayal of these difl'ereni; aspects of its importance can 
scarcely be separated. AVe refer to the use of blood w ith all ita 
manifold derivative forms and survivals. It was viewed above 
merely as one of the form^ of redemption from human sacrifice^ 
However, it leads an entirely independent existence in the cult, 
and in these forms and their sundvalB it reaches from the earliest 
bcginniDgs of culture to the heights of civilisation- The same 
p>opular physiological conception, moreover, emerges with its con¬ 
sequences, not merely in the cult^ but also in social lifCj where it 
leads to the creation of a^oeiations based on an artificial com¬ 
munity' of bloody which replace tlie natural and only original 
social bond of consanguinity. Since, however, in aceordatice with 
the origin of cult practices and religious conceptions, every social 
union is neecssaiiiy also a cult union, rebgiaus and social factors 
are here combined anew* Accordingly we shall first consider blood 
sacrifice itself in its distribution and a few of its survivaliEtic off¬ 
shoots^ then in similar fashion the blood pact for creating artifi¬ 
cial blood relationship, and finally the cult utiion testing on the 
same foundation. 

From the cult necessity of providing the departed soul w'ith 
human blood, in order that it may come to rest, arisen three 
326 major groups of social phenomena: namelyj blood revenge^ head¬ 
hunting, and bloodletting in its various forms. The first of these 
will now engage our attention, 
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Tlie gliopt of a murdered person craves the blood of his slayer 
with a earmjbaliEtie thirst for revenge and is unable to come to 
rest w long as this wish h unsatisfied.^ The reason why the duty 
□f gratifying this wUh fall? Ufson those who are bound to the 
deceased by coramunity of bloody k a purely psychological one. 
The murdered individual is vixddly reiaeinbered only by his own 
group comrades. It is chiefly they^ consequently, who are dis¬ 
turbed and alarmed by his memory and are impelled thereby to 
attribute to his ghost all the discomforts and misfortunes which 
they eneotmter. Every such misfortune is a new reminder that 
the deceased has not yet received his due, or been offered ^'atone¬ 
ment/* or been "appeased;" it therefore constitutes a spur to ac¬ 
complish this, a stimulus to blood revenge. Since, however, each 
social group bearing such a memory could originally have been 
iimicd in no other way than by community of blood, the fear- 
engendcred duty of blood revenge ine’idtably follows the bond of 
blood relationship. 

This duty in turn muat have augmented considerably the im¬ 
portance and appreciation of community of blood in ordinar^^ 
life. By thus cementing more strongly the natural consanguineous 
association, it sharpened the distiticiiDn between neighbcu’ing so¬ 
cieties and intensified their K5trangcment. The savage duty of 
blood revenge is the germ of all the protective obligations which 
the community owes to the indiWdnal, but it does not cross the 
boundary between primitive families. On the coutrary, it first 
makes the importance of this boundaiy^ very obvious. 

The original stage may still be recogniEed among tribes, like 
the American Indians, which have made little advance m social 
and political organization. "Terrible is the vengefulness of the 
ghost of a murdered mau, who longs for the blood of the mur¬ 
derer and spurs his kinsmen to revenge." * For this reason the 
Dakotas feared the ghosts of the dead more than their Great 
Spirit^ who was not concerned with the punishment of erime.^ 
This crude idea has tremendous possibilities of development. As 
the state evolves out of the family, it assumes the old legal obli¬ 
gation of vengeance in order to regulate carefully its exeeution."* 
327 Finally the idea that tins legal protection is the most valuable 
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fttnction of the eociety is Ire^d from its limiting as^mtion with 
comiDimity of blood, liowevef mificmlly gupportcdp and be¬ 
comes itself the foundation of expanded or^ganizjitions. Then, to 
be sure, the original Impulse is forgotten, but not, however, untiJ 
it has passed through various survivaUatic phases.* 

Greek religion reveals the same basic conception, but also a 
number of interesting advances. It was characleristio of Greek 
religious evolution, as we have scoHj for ideas to rise above their 
crude origins and de^^lop into refined concepts of causality* Thus 
to the later Greeks it was no longer the ghost of the murdered 
person who brought fear and anxiety to the Uiung; it w^as a god 
who did 50, an avenging Zeus or Erinys. The amalgamation of 
kin-groupB into compound organisations of a later tj^ie led to a 
further notable advance. With the development of the concept of 
guiJtf memory no longer tormented chiefiy the kindred of the 
deceased, but rather the murderer and liis kinatuen. The Erinyes 
relentlessly dogged the footsteps of the murderer. How far cus¬ 
tom lags behiud advancing ideas is well showm in this c%ase. In 
spite of the later conception, it was still believed possible to 
“purify'^ the guilty one by means of water and fumigation aa 
well as by expiatory' offerings, i,e., to attempt to avoid the tor¬ 
menting spirit in the primeval fashion. 

But the dead man who had not fallen by the hand of a mur¬ 
derer also craved human blood on the stage of caimibalism^ and 
continued to do ao even when men liad ceased to be cannibals. 
As a cunsec^ueuce, in no case of death does the savage regard the 
ghost as appeased until he has shed human blood for him. The 
obrious place to do this is the territory of the nearest tribe which 
is not protected against such iueursioos by any legal tie. This 
notorious custom has been preserved rather widely, especially 
among the Malay tribes, iu the form known as “head-hunting/' • 
After every death the blood relatives of the deceased place them- 
selvea iu ambush and treacherously surprise and murder the 
man who com^ along. The bead, the of the souIt is then cut 
off as a votive offering to the deceased, who can not come to rest 
until the head-hunt is successful. In the aualogoua form of “run- 
oiug amuckp** the head-huutors, as though driven by madness^ 
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rush on to tlie ^eet vd\h dra;™ swords, spreading murder and 
torror. Only with great difficulty liave European adiDinistratjons 
in Indonesia been able to suppress this dangerous form of 
mourning. 

32S Vestiges of this practice indicate that it was once pnoral in 
Oceania wherever actual cannibal meals were not preferred* 
Nevertheless^ in certain Polynesian islands redemption has 
already been effected, and it appears only in a survivalistic form* 
Tlius in Tahiti for about five months after a death the mourners 
made repeated sallies under the leadership of a man disguised in 
a moutnin^ inasfc with a long flat staff studded with seal teeth in 
his hand. All took flight before these cxcur^ions^ for those who 
did not escape were lacerated with the toothed weapon.” That 
sunilar survuvala persisted in Gi^ce is apparent from the story 
of Zeilus.* 

Another source of blood is tnade available by self-mutilation. 
The original object is still frcqueptly preserved. The Tahitiam 
after a death gashed their heads with seal teeth, caught the gush¬ 
ing blood in rags^ and laid these beside the corpse," The same 
proceeding was found among the Quich6 of Guatemaia in the cult 
of the gods. The people pierced their ears and shoulders, col¬ 
lected the blood with a sponge, and pressed this out into a sacri¬ 
ficial cup which stood before the idols of the gods.*® Only from 
this original usage can we understand the meaning of the moderu- 
iaed versions, to draw^ blood “in honor of the godSj" "for the sake 
of the dead/' or for “atonement.'* The Alters at the festivale of 
their gewis used to sprinkle the altars with blood obtained partly 
as above described and parth'^ from incisions on the breast and 
body.“ Bloodletting was common e^'^ery'where from Mexico to 
PerLi/= especially in the ease of children. In Nicaragua, maize 
was sprinkled with the blood thus obtained and was then dis¬ 
tributed and ceremoniouBly eaten, the sacrificial meal becoming 
in this way a substitute sacrifice. The parts of tlie body pre¬ 
ferred for bloodletting were the breast, cheeks, ears, and sex 
organa,^" The Peruvians also combined the sacrificial meal with 
the blood sacrifice by opening the veins of young boys at their 
festivals and mixing their blood with bread. This blood-breads in 
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accordanee with a conception alread 3 " familinr to us, was a pno- 
329 teciion against demons. It wa§ therefore smeared on the body, 
and the housefather rubbed it on the door of the house.^* 

This practice takes its first step on the road to becoming a 
survival ivlien the hlood b no longer specifically used^ although 
the act of bloodletting b still kept up. la this form the custom is 
extremely widespreadIt is the usual "sign of mourning" in 
New Zealand, the New Hebrides, and the Tonga, Society, Mar- 
quesasj and many other islands. Immediately’ after a death and 
at frequent inter^-als during the mourning period the relatives 
lacerate their heads, faces, breasts^ and arms with a shell or some 
other suitable instrument, drenching themselves with blood. Per¬ 
haps many of these islanders no longer know^ any reason for their 
action other than that- they do it in tnoiiming. The Scyt-liians 
had apparently already reached thb stage, for in mourning for 
their king “every man chops off a piece of his ear, crops hie hair 
close, and makes a cut all round hie arm^ lacerates hb forehead 
and his nose, and thrusts an arrow through lus left hand." The 
Huns acted similarly at the death of Attila. "They cut off a 
portion of their hairr as is the cuatom of their people, and gashed 
their hideous faces mth deep wounds."^" De Laet^“ saw the 
same expression of mourning at a funeral in Persia in the Seven¬ 
teenth CentuT}'* 

Special forme of bloodletting have given rise in many regions, 
especially in Oceania and Africa, to circumcision, in others to 
the lopping or piercing of ears, and in sdll others to the maiming 
of the liand by the removal of fingers.^* We find traces of the 
latter in Paraguay and CaUfomia, among the Hotientotie of 
Africa, in the Tonga IslandCp and in Au^tmlia."^ In the Tonga 
Inlands the shortening of a linger was regarded, for example, as a 
sacrifice to insure recovery from on illness.''^ 

Next to death, sickness b in fact the most pressing occasion for 
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propitiating the ghosts by sacritice. Moreover, as we have seen, 
medicine passed its infancy in the cradle of the cult It is con¬ 
sequently ver^* probable that the once very importatit medical 
330 practice of bleeding goes baek originally to the cult fono^ even 
though the hrst crude eiupirieism gave it a rational foundation 
At least this explanation seems preferable to that of Pliny,” 
according to wliich the hippopotamus is to be honored as the dis¬ 
coverer of bloodletting. Certain medieval institutions made bleed¬ 
ing and cupping available to the poor ou All Saints^ Day. 

The Hebrews had to be warned against bloodletting^ since tlieir 
Phoemeian neighbors still practiced it^ probabl}'' with a full 
knowledge of ita sense* The priests of Baal “cut themselves after 
their manner with knives »ad lancetSj UU the blood gushed out 
upon them/' ” The Hebrews, however^ as a result of their united 
cult* were forbidden both hair sacrifice and blood sacrifice. '"Ye 
shall not round the corners of your heads^ neither shalt thou mar 
the corners of thy beard. Ye shall not make any cuttinp in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you." 

The Greeks were likewise once acquainted with bloodlettmg, as 
we have already seen. Survivals of such practices were certainly 
much more common in ordbaty popular usage tima the actual 
history' of the cult would lead us to suppose. An indication of 
this is aiforfled by Seneca’s ” account of a strange custom among 
certain inhabitants of ArgoUs. What did these curious people do 
when it hailed? Did they rtm “off to get their overcoats or 
cloaks? Na>% they each offered Mcrifice a$ fast as they could, one 
a lambj another a chicken/^ or—what coat nothing at all—^^one 
merely pricked one finger with a well-sharpened style and made 
atonement with hie blood.^^ The Homans were stih acquainted 
with the custom in connection with death. Servius** speaks of a 
funeral proce^ion whose members ivounded themselvea “in order 
to shed blood." 

Savage peoples arc usually greatly concerned to pre^eiw^e the 
marks of their blood sacrifices ns lasting evidences of their 
mourning. For the safety of the living, tlie ghost uf the deceased 
must be satisfied thereby once for all. Lest he return sometime 
to his attacks, therefore, he must be reminded by the marks 
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wMch man b&art on hb body that he has iweived his due. If a 
towtuint has been sealed by the sacrificet the marks serve as a 
lifelong symbol and token of the covenant.^ A verj" common 
method of preserving the mark of on mcision is to rub ashes into 
331 it. This raises a prominent scar and at the same time imparts a 
contrasting color to the wound. Sometimes, as a refinement, oil is 
applied with the ashes-^® The ashes sundve^ even when the woundji 
under them are merely suggested- For instance, they are strewn 
on the head in moumiDg. The ashes, which no longer servo any 
special purpose, can then be replaced hy any similar substance. 
Thus Laertes mourned by strewing dust oti his gray head.®* 
When pads of the body^ like the Ups, noscj and ears, are pierced 
through in bloodletting, the marks of the wound may be kept 
apparcnti by inserting foreign substances. Here again, however, 
the custom starts down the steep path toward becoming a sur¬ 
vival The plug to the Up and the ring to the nose and ear become 
the chief consideration, and survivne as savage omaments even 
when the bloodletting motive is no longer remembered. 

Gashing the skin degenerates into beating it with a blunt 
weapon or even finally with the bare fist, and history can fre¬ 
quently follow these transitions. Before offering a burnt sacri¬ 
fice the Egyptians were accustomed to fast, while during the 
ceremony “the whole assembly beat their breasts. Herodotus^” 
who certainly saw this himself, observ'ed at the same time a eig* 
nifieani distinction. Certain Carians Uvtog m Egypt, probably an 
mercenaries, participated in the sacrtoce, but they cut their facee 
with their knives^ ivhereas the Egyptians merely beat their breasts 
with their fists. Thus the Egyptiaas to familiar fashion com¬ 
bined T^ith a late form of sacrifice^ the burnt offering, three dif¬ 
ferent earlier forma: a sacrifice of renuuciation, bloodletting in a 
fiurvivalistic fij'mbol, and a gift offering proper. This ancient 
Egyptian comb ton tioa has heeu preserved with striking fideUty 
to the forms of Catholicism. The priest who offers the sacrifice of 
the mass and the communicants who receive it fast beforehand, 
and at the climax of the ceremony nil strike their breasts m con¬ 
fession of their guilt. 

The some iisage, moreover, held its proper place in the 
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Egj^ptian mournmg for the though in the same attenuated 
form. In keeping with the primitive precautionary regulations of 
mourning disguise, the relatives of one who had juat died pins-- 
tered their heads aod faces with mud, deranged their clothes^ ^nd 
bared their bosoms. As they wandered through the city in this 
coDditiop^ they likewise beat their breasts.*^ All this reveals^ 
moreover! that even the enlightened Egyptians must once lia\^ 
passed through the stage of cannibalism^ and that they rose 
above it ooly through the ear^v appearance of social advances. 
Tiic conservative Dorian element in Greece prcserr^cd the same 
332 usage. After the death of a king of Sparta ^ the Pericceir Helots, 
and Spartans assembled and smote foreheads violently,” a 

custom which the)" shared “with the barbarians of Asia.” ” 

Let us now turn to another fruit of the primitive conception of 
life and souL The primitive age is characterized by an unbounded 
confidence in its paltry stock of ideas. It has np suspicion of any 
possible difference betw^ecn an object itself and man’s conception 
of it. From this confidence ^ this complete innocence of doubt and 
criliciem, springs that seemingly foolhardy way in which the 
savage deduces the logical conclusions from his ideas and un¬ 
swervingly converts them into actions. The motivation of hu¬ 
man behavior has always been of two sorts. We decide upon an 
action, either by mentally re^deiring its train of consequences in 
the light of all known factors and choosing witli reference to 
these consequences and in accordance with their relative expedi¬ 
ency ^ or else by merely drawing the logical conclusion from an 
accepted idea without considering the possible results.” The 
rational merchant today acts in the former fashion, and progress 
demands that the behavior of the famer be placed upon the 
same basis. But it is well known tijat the peasant a century ago 
still acted almost exclusively in the latter fashion; he was swayed 
by local tradition in choosing the days when it was advanta¬ 
geous to hew wood, spread manure, and wash his children's heads. 
Indeed, the same individual may act in both ways, as when, for 
exampiCt he decides upon a business trip by a mtionni calcula¬ 
tion In advance but selects a lucky day on which to start. But 
the more a man engages in rational activity^ the more he will 
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teed to reject tiraditional notiotiis, thoiigli not always without a 
conflict. The savage^ however, stands at tbo opposite pole. Only 
rarely does he stop to consider a long train of consequences^ and 
the more remote ones do not impress him intensely enough to 
become motivating factors in his behavior* The few ideas vrith 
which he is imbued, liowevcr, drive him wdth the force of an 
iustinel to behavior logically eoasistent with them, and he simply 
take^ the cnnacquences for granted with imperturbabte con- 
fidence^ without ever testing out the correotnajs qf Ms assump¬ 
tions by the of events ** Crammed with traditioiial no¬ 

tions, be reacts like an engine under a head of steam. To And a 
333 transition from one type of bcha’tiorto the other, to offer ratioixaL 
ttiinking an ever more extensive experience for a foundation, to 
test, to sift, and if necessary' to discard traditional ideaa in full 
recognition of their nature—these are the essence of the great 
struggle for civilisation on earth.*^ 

We have seen that primitive man as a result of his limited 
experience arrived at the physiological opinion that by drink¬ 
ing the blood of another man he could incorporate the latter's 
soul in himself. He even liore witness to his confldenoe by as¬ 
suming the name of the other. W'e also recall that ori^nally all 
association was based upon the hypothesis of consanguinity, of 
community of blood* Social organization among low peoples is 
thus characterijEed by a strong conseiousnees of tribal ties” 
contrasting strikiogly with an indifi!erenee toward closer degrees 
of kinship, and likewise by a rigid mcapacity to expand beyond 
the limits set by nature. Through a cotnbination of the two 
conceptions, however, an improvemeot and advance is uehered 
iu. If km^ldp rests on community of blood, then it may also be 
created by artificially establisljiug the latter. Identity of blood 
may be brought about by exchanging or mixing blood.*^ The most 
natural way to do this is for two people to introduce each other's 
blood into the wounds from which they have draam their oxra 

^^Campane and contra^ Lmpurt's view of ihet mLqii of pnmldvf- raon 
with the '^^pz^logicAl ef L^vywEmM {Fonefuw {Ed.l 

Bobinfoa, Ifind m ths Makin^^ and Maitinp of a 

EiiuOiii&iL, far exi:^llent njHrenl c^poifitioDS of the idcaa her* exprcffied. 

(EdJ 

**Cf., the ‘^cqaadouMDcss of kind" of Oiddiapi tPUncijsiiw of 
pp. 17-1B ft ptuviin; of Human SociH^, pp. 17-13 rf pfuitmL 

<Ed.) 

^umuer jvntl Keller, of Socitfiy, L d40. (Ed.) 
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blood* so that supposedly ao ideatkal mbcture is produced id the 
two bodies* A second way was eu^osted by caimibaUsm. A uDiaa 
of blood and soul was aceomplislied by drinking one another's 
blood. This usage lias become the more widespread and has fol¬ 
lowed the same history' as the drinking of blood itself. The blood 
has been mixed with other drinks catering to the taste of the 
age and has gradually been diluted more and more until finally 
the latter alone 3iir\ive5 as a symbol of the establishment of the 
blood bond. 

A few examples will reveal the methods and distribution of 
these practices.” Artificial blood brotherhood h still very wide¬ 
spread among the Negro tribes of Ea^tp West, and Central Africa, 
Almost everywhere the cannibalistic form predominateSi although 
there are exceptions. The Wanyamwezi and Wajiji of East Africa 
make an incision under a rib on tlie left side or below the knee, 
eatcb the blood in a teafp exchange it^ and rub it into tbeir 
wounds.** Among the neigli boring Wazaramo* Waiignap and 
334 Wasagara* however* the other metJiod prevaiJs. The prospective 
blood brothers sit down opposite each other* and each with his 
dagger pricks the other's skin below the navel* They let the blood 
trickle on a piece of roasted meat* usually the heart of a small 
animal* and eat it thus. A similar eustom has been observed 
west of Lake Tanganyika. When Storms beearae blood brother 
to Chief Mpala there* an incisinn was made ^iih a spear head 
in Hit breasts of bothp and they consumed each other's blood on 
roasted chicken liver, while a third party administered an oath 
of brotharbood with admonitions and wartungs. Without such an 
exchange of blood it is very difficult to gain the confidence of the 
natives of these regions, while to undergo the ceremony affords 
ad^^ntages- Hence Stanley became blood brother to 
Mirambo, stid Hansseu to rnany chieftains of the Upper Cougn.^® 
In Kamerun reconciled enemies have been seen to conclude peace 
by means of such a ceremony. "'Each of the kings drank the 
blood of his opponent, which the medicine man took from the 
upper arm of each and diiuted with water*" The form on the 

** Many oddltiomil c»ses ore colIccLed In Stimaer and Kell&r, Sdenc* oi 
Sodetv. I, 4JI^; IV, 162-1 (EdJ 

AndfliC, pp. ^4, 23£. 

Bniimdic, Cmdre de p. 85; Junker, Edsen in Afnha^ 

n, 499-500; Stuhlmiump litris van Afrika, p. 10®. (Ed.) 

Thormiyilcn, in DAiMshe Koloidak^U^fft 1334, p. 4lS. 
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Gazelle River is more primitiYC' each sticks fmm an incision 
in the arm of the other. The llohammcdans in the same re^on 
prefer the EtiU earlier form of a direct blood transfusloiL Amonj 
the Niam-Nlam the blood is allowed to trickle on to a leaf* from 
which it is dnitik iiim3bEed:*= 

The Papuans of New Guinea are acquainted with the game 
usage and practice it to make agreements more binding. They 
drink the blcMid mixed with sea water.** Sometimes an exchange 
of names accompanies that of bloodp and often it remains as a 
survival when indulgienec in blood has fallen into disuse. This 
form has been preserved in the Society Islands* in the New 
He brides j and among the Mohawks of North America. 

Numbers of peoples of intermediate and hi^er culture liavc 
likewise been acquainted with the blood pact. The Scythians con¬ 
cluded ffuch a pact in the very same way as the Africans of today- 
The parties drew blood from each other with a knife or an awl 
and mixed it with wine in a bowL Into this they dipped swords, 
arrows, and other w'eapons and drank the blood with solemn 
oaths.** The probable significance of the dipping of the weapons 
is suggested by Lucian,** who reports a Scythian as saying that 
S35 in his country a friendship between two men was indissoluble 
when established by cutting their fingers, collecting the blood in a 
beaker, and licking off a dagger dipped into it. The LydianSj in a 
stiU more primitive fashion, took oaths of amity by wounding 
theoiselvcs in the arms and sucMng each other's blood.** The 
Armenian princes concluded sacred alliances by drinking blood 
drawn from their thumbs^' The early Irish did preci^ly the 
same,*" and no other interpretation can be placed on the state¬ 
ment that the Magyar princes swore fidelity to their duke Alanus 
“after they had poured their own blood into a ves^l according 
to heathen usage." ** 

Though this custom seemed strange to the Greeks, it was not 
entirely alien to them. Diodorus tells how a certain Apollodonis 
confirmed a conspiracy by means of a drink of "blood mixed with 

Sm 1972, pp. 132^. “ T&xtait xxxvii. 

** Ibid., p. 216. Herodotus ffiMiury L 74. 
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wine/" The Homeric iieroes were aequamted with the cdstoin in 
the form of a aur^-ivnl; the blood had dropped out of the mixture, 
and the wine alone remained to suggest it When the Trojans and 
Achseatis wkljed to conclude a trace, they mixed w^rne in a 
fiagcn/^ Since only luimixed wine was used for tile sacrifice, the 
mGaning must be that the tw'o parties brought wine to be mised 
as though it still contained their blood. 

The Romans were no further advanced. Legend tells of a 
conspiracy against Brutus and Collatinus, whieh is said to have 
been concluded with fearful oaths and the use of human blood 
as a sacrificial drink.” It is of no consequence to us here whether 
Catafine actually sealed his conspiracy with an oath sworn in 
wine mixed with blood; it is enough that the Romans of his time 
could believe it." Of course the reports show that people no 
longer possessed a true conception of thia antiquated practice. 

333 Sallust mentions only that the blood was allegedly taken from 
a human body while Dio Cassius^* says that the conspirators 
were supposed to have enten a slaughtered hoy* Thus tbe custom 
had come to be confused with the then entirely extinct cult of 
child sacrifice. 

The practice was by no means entirely unfamiliar to the 
Hebrews, even though the sacerdotal editors of their histoTy took 
pains to veil every referepce to it. Of the intimate alliance of 
friendship between Jonathan and David, the Scripture says that 
^'the soul of Jonathan wras knit with the soul of David.“ '^ This 
is at least the actual effect of a blood pact according to the 
popular conception- In another place" this pact is called **a 
covenant of the Lord,'’ and it can be so regarded in the somewhat 
divergent form known to Hebrew antiquity. In this form such a 
pact is established by any sacrifice of bloodi The parties, by both 
offering the blood to the divinity and drinking of it themseh^cs^ 
enter into a community of blood not only with each other but 
also with the divinity, and the latter thereby becomes the avenger 
of the pact. The transaction thus becomes somew hat more arti¬ 
ficial It also becomes more gurvivalistic when the drmking of 
the blood is omitted or is only suggested. Thus, according to 
Xenophon/^ the Greek and foreign warriors concluded a solenm 

Homer Hiad ill. 263. 1 :^tnuel a;vul. L 

Flutar^ Vtilen^ Pu^liCoJfi iv, ^ Ihid-r S. 
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alliance bj datighlering several aatriftces and dipping theif 
weapons in the blood. According to j=Escbyliis^ a similar cere¬ 
mony was performed by the “Seven" before Thebes i they col¬ 
lected the sacrificial blood in a shield and dipped in their right 
hands as a pledge. It was precisely this form of the blood pact 
with which the Hebrews were acquainted. Moses divided the 
aacrificial blood into two halves: one as the share of Gewi he 
sprinkled on the altar ^ the other he sprinkled on the peoplCp 
saying^ ‘^Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath 
made with you concerning aU these w'ords." 

Here the popular conception ia associated with one previously 
discussed, namely, that eveiy sacrificial meal establishes a feEow- 
ship among the participants and a compact between them end 
their divinity. Originally^ of course^ the chief consideration was 
the indulgence in blood, especially in the redemptive or vicarious 
337 sacrifice^ and the conception was founded on this; gradually, 
however, it attached itself without distinction to every sacrificial 
meal. When Paul warned the Corinthians against partaking of 
the blood sacrificed to dcrila, he said, *T would not that ye 
should have fellowship with devils.”^* That by participating in 
a sacrifice man becomes the temporaiy table compaaioo of the 
gods or demons follows^ as we have so often stressed^ from the 
original concept of eacrificc. Through the accessiou of these other 
ideasr howeverp the relationship is expanded into an intimate 
union. Maimonidcs*® comes back to the correct fundamental riew 
in speaking of the Sabsans of the lower Euphrates, the ec-called 
'^Christians of St. John" or Mandseaus. *^The Babaians gre&tly 
abominate blood as an accursed thing, but they nev'ertheicse cot 
itt fon the}^ regard it as a food of demons and suppose that one 
who has eaten of it becomes a brotiicr and comrade of the 
demons, who then come to him and foretell the future, an art 
which the people are wont to ascribe to the demons^ To others, 
to be sure, the eating of blood is a disagreeable thing (as it is 
contrary to nature), yet they slaugliter an animal, collect the 
blood in a vessel or in small holes, scat themedves around it, 
and eat the fiesh in the opinion that the demons are meanwhile 
drinking the blood as their food And thm they believe a bond 

“ Exodus xxrv. fl-Su 
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of friendship is established, because they all sit at one table and 
in one gatherioE." 

The early Germanic peoples established blood brotherhood 
exactly as do the native Africans today. A medieval account ” 
describes the proceeding with Ereat precision. One knight pro* 
posea to another that they conclude a pact which will be ad¬ 
vantageous to both, and says, '"Each of us will draw blood from 
hia riEht ana; I will then drink your blood and you mine, so that 
neither shall abandon the other either in fortune or in distress, 
and the one shall possess the half of W'hat the other may ac¬ 
quire.” Similar pacta with artificial blood relationship in view 
are known and often mentioned in the old Norse legends as 
"foster-brotherhood,” although the mingling of blood is fro- 
quently obscured by various other forms.** In eertaia cases a 
special object of tho pact is str^sed, namely, the obligation of 
blood revenge should the friend be slain—a logical consequence 
of the union of blood. Tliis substitute for natural blood relation- 
33S ship was very common in the age of the Vikings, when men of 
different kin-groups associated in the same dangerous enterprise 
and needed that confidence in one another which uncivilized man 
finds guaranteed only in community of blood. A number of sagas 
preseiwe exalted instances of unswerviiiE fidelity and devotion in 
these Ultimate friendships, which doubtless contributed much to 
making the Vikings appear so formidable. The gods of the Edda 
concluded similar pacts with one another, perhaps indicating that 
alien tribes were sometimes brought together in this w*ay tlirougb 
their dmne heads. Loki reminds Odinr “Do you recall, Odin, how 
in olden times we mingled our blood? You vowed never to re¬ 
fresh yourself with drink unless it were brought to us both.” ** 
Tlie historian Saxo Grammaticus** was aware that pacts of 
friendship were established in this way—-cruorts commemo—in 
early times. 

Well preserved survi\'als still c«ist in Germany to this day. We 
have already seen how the blooii is rendered more palatable by 
tnixing it with the customary liquor of the country—beer in 
ancient Egypt, mead in northern countries, wine in the south— 
and how finally the liquor alone suffices to symbolize the blood. 

" Sommorvm IrriL 
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In the lawefft classes of the German people, na we know horn the 
trial of Crete Minden, there lived on an ancient usage suggestive 
of the dipping in and licking off of weapons. To be sure^ blood 
was no longi^ used,, but only umnixed beer. When eeveml wdshed 
“to drink brotherhoodj” beer was poured on the table, and while 
one pronounced the oath, the others dipped their fingers in the 
liquor and then raised them to take the oath* The expression 
Bruderschaft (rinken is, however^ sufficiently suggestive in it^lL 
339 The Norse legends pve us a clear picture of the value attached 
by an organiiation united for hazardous enterprisest ^ 

natural blood rclationahipy but perhaps even more to the arti¬ 
ficial establishment of community of blood among associates 
not naturally related. The reason for this seeniiDgly strange phe¬ 
nomenon lies in the attitude toward tribal strangers inculcated 
in man by his social history. Even thougbi as the result of peace 
agreements, tins attitude gradually ceases to be one of absoluto 
hoetilityj the savage ean apparently never acquire toward the 
blood BtmDger that degree of eonfidence which seems innate in 
the naembers of a natural consanguineous society and which is at 
the same time an essential requiromeot for dangerous com¬ 
munal undertakeogiS such as those involved in the special male 
sphere of economic activity. 

The blood bend, which in the primitive family embraced all its 
men, was ©ompletdy destroyed by the development of the 
patriarchate and the exogamous forms of marriage associated 
therewith. To be sure, all the children of a family, together with 
their mothers, w'ere now the property of the father, but through 
their mothers they w'ere alien in blood both to each other and to 
their own father, so long as the later physiological conception of 
kinship througli males had not arisen to taken the place of blood 
relationahip^ This is not yet the case^ however, with many tribes 
in Australia, America, and Africa^, and a few in Asia, Thug the 
new form of the family lacked that very lK>nd which mankind 
had come to regard as the only foundation of an association for 
mutual aid, as the only source of confidence betw'een associates, 
and as the indiepeoeable condition of the duty of blood revenge. 
Here was a great need, and in response to it there appeared all 
over the earth some form of artificial substitute.*^ The new form 

«have ^ * * fien'ed aa the prtmjuy kUeduIib for mveatioa" 
(Dixon, Btcildinf of CtdiurtSf p. 4S>. 
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of orgtttiwtttion uoder paternal authority iraa itself an artificial 
creation, and only in an artificial manner could it regain the old 
legal basis of ail previous social order. 

The form of the blood pact last described suffices in many 
cases, such as the organization of associations for particular 
objects and the conclusion of peace unions through the kadera of 
the parties concerned. Mohammedan merchants make use of it in 
Africa for safe-conduct through the territories of certain tribes. 
But in order to induct all the children born to a patriarchal family 
or tribe into blood relationship with its members, use is made of 
another form. The redemptive blood sacrifice of the child is in 
most eases taken as the starting point, and to it are attributed, 
in the manner described above, the force and effect of a sacrificial 
alliance. The young man, who purchases his life by the aacrifice 
of hie blood, thereby entere, just because this sacrifice k of 
340 cannibalistic origin, into a community of blood with the divinity 
who accepts it, and indirectly he becomes thereby related by 
blood to all the members of the tribe, because they have all 
entered into the same community of blood with the same divinity. 
Henceforth this blood sacrifice, establishing indirectly an inti¬ 
mate relation between all who have undergone it, takes the place 
of natural blood relationship, which could exist only under 
mother-right. Consequently the mark left by the sacrificial act 
constitutes the tribal mark, and e^'ery one who does not wear 
this badge is an alien and a barbarian. 

ffowover artificial this invention may si^m, it was nevertheless 
of the greatest importance, for it made it possible to form 
organizations far exceeding the bounds of genealogical groups, 
and it invested them with the same firm cohesion, the same 
dependablencss, and the same obligatioBS of mutuality as the 
more limited community had dcvelojjed under the mother family. 
It now becomes apparent, moreover, how incorrect it was in 
earlier times to speak in our sense of an ancestral father of a 
whole people. On the contrary, the very posaihility of uniting 
with the tribal stranger was the essence of the great advance 
Correlative witli the destruction of the old system of matnlineal 
descent. Ev-en the Hebrews, who stressed bo strongly their com¬ 
mon descent, are shown bj' their historical books to hav'e been 
quite ready, if it offered an advantage, to accept slaves and 
straogers into their unio-n. It was not until the sacerdotal editing 
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of their history that an attempt was niade to efface from their 
aystetu the traces of the composite character of the people. 

The report of tlie establbhjncnt of such a umon of ^od and 
people has been preserved in the Biblical stnrj* of Abraham- 
Yahweh appears to Abraham and eays: ^\\nd I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee and thy acied after thee in their 
generation for an everlasting covenaot, to be a God unto thee^ 
and to thy seed after thee* . * . This is my covenant, which ye 
shall keepj between me and you and thy seed after thee; Every 
man child among you shall be eiroomcised. And ye shall eir- 
eumcise the flesh of your foreskin; and it shall be a token of 
the covenant betwixt me and you/* So Abraham circumcise not 
merely liimself but ako “all that were torn in his house, and all 
that were bought with his money/" ** The proviaion and promise 
of this covenant^ however, is that Abraham^ who has hitherto 
been without offspring, shall in his descendants become a nation, 
and that Yabwch shall always remain the God of their cult union. 
Even the further circumstances correspond closely with those in 
similar compacts among savage peoples. The recipient acquires a 
343 new tiaine[ Abram is changed to Abraham, Moreover^ the new 
blood bond supersedes every older one^ and the new^ reiationship 
extioguishes eveiy otheA for Abraham's covenant is preceded by 
the order: ^"Get thee out of thy country^ and from thy^kindred, 
and from thy father's houseand it is not concluded until after 
he has also separated from Lot^ his nearest relative/" 

Depending upon whether tlie act is viewed more as a sacrifice 
for the preser^^ation of tlie life of the child or as an initiatlou into 
kinship with the men, it is ived either soon after the birth of the 
child or w hen he becomes a youth,, an age attained very early in 
tropical climates. Although the Hebrews of historical times eerve 
as an example of the former alternative, the latter is much the 
more widespread. The dependent infant is left to his mother, as 
though he BtiU belonged to her, but as soon as he appears capable 
of parldcipatiug to the undertakings of the men, he ia accepted 
into their kin-group by means of the cult act. Hence this act 
has in many places been called not inaccurately a ^^aecond birth/* 
The first or actual birth assigns the child to his mother*s group; 

« Gcncfiiii xrii, 7, 10-11, ^ 
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the second or artificial one initiates him into the organiE^iion 
of the men, into their tribej or into the state. He ^^rebom" 
another man and therefore receives a new name. Because the be- 
giniiing of youth coinoides, at least in the southj with the 
appearance of puberty, these cult acts have often been mislnter^ 
preted as a celebration of pubertyThe connection, however, ia 
only an accidental and superficial one. 

In certain sections of Affica almost every tribe, in so far aa it 
represents a primitiYe state^ ia at the same time a cult union. 
One point, however, has not yet been sufficiently cleared up. 
Certainly many of the schematic sidn markings, such as most 
African tribes wear, are the marks of the cult union of a patri¬ 
archal gens or of a tribe which has arisen on this basis, but not 
all of them tan be claiiucd ns sue In On the contrary ^ certain 
eridences lead ub to conclude that oftentimes an earlier type of 
mark representing the maternal kin-group coexists with the later 
one for the patriarchal gens. This is entirely in harmony with the 
fact that many peoples still reckon kinship through the mother, 
while close at hand exist organijatione with a later basis. Without 
further evidence, therefore, we can not tell from the different 
designs on African faces whether they denote the maternal kin- 
342 group or the cult union of the men. Indeed, a well informed 
person might even be able to find both kinds on the same 
individual. 

The true initiation into the cult union, of which we are 
speaking here, ia indigenous throughout West Africa in itn old 
According to Basrian, the Negroes in describing the essen¬ 
tial nature of the ceremony use expressions hke tiiosc TJiidely 
current in higher ciAiliiatSons. They say that every one must 
first die, in order to become a man. The prie^ h thought te bring 
this about. He supposedly kill? the youth tom from hifl mother 
and buries him in the forest + so that he may then arise a new 
man. The youth is thus reborn, as it were, into blond reUtionship 
with the paternal god. Since, however, the men's organisations in 
Africa are rarely of long duration, the cult umons are eharacter- 
ieed by a certain laxity. Tlie rights of the paternal divinity can 

“The ffubjMt of iaitiatioa cereroQ&ie« \s excellently ircfttcd, with ample 
iUufftratioiis, in Webster, PriniiEft-a iScenf pp. 2a*73j 191-221; 
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Dot be enforced as they T^“ere among tlie Caucasian nomada. The 
youth is free to withdraw and join another asaociation. 

Among the Balunda and tribes farther eoutli there exifita 
an institution of mitiation for the purpose of uni ting a volun¬ 
tarily assembled baud of warriors by means of a cult union, i.e.^ 
of endowing it with the exclusiveness which holds a eonsan- 
gumeous family together. The chieftain planning the enterprise 
erects a house^ called a giamba, where tise participants come to¬ 
gether to undergo the ceremonies of aHjance^ which arc com¬ 
monly associated with the appropriate preparations for irar. 
Farther north this qidmfya ceremonial is associated with the 
regular rite of circumebioDf of union with the patenm! divinity, 
by which the latter is able to maintain a stronger hold on his 
adherents. The ceremony^ which here lakes place at the entrance 
of the youth into the society md rights of the men, consists, in 
addition to the essential blood sacrifice, of general sacrifices of 
rentmeiation and special food taboos, all of w^hich may properly 
be classed together as forms of mortLheation. Bastiari was told 
that the initiates were buried in the guimba in a deathlike condi¬ 
tion and were theo resuecitatedp after which experience they 
forgot the past and their parents and kin and could not e^'en re¬ 
member their owTi names any longer^ so that they had to receive 
new ones. This well eaepresses the idea behind the ceremony. 
In West Africa^ as well as among the Basuto and other tribes, the 
bloodletting is accomplished by cifcumcision, in Majumba by 
343 ehoiilder incisions, and elsewhere by similar means. The learning 
of eeeret accompliahmentSp i^ecial dances, and a secret language 
is associated ^ith the sojourn in certain 

In Australia, Polynesia, and Indonesia the same custom appears 
everywhere, either as a general practice or as an isolated snr- 
vit^al. In Australia the blood ^crihee of circumcision or skin 
cuttings is likewise associated with definite renunciation sacri¬ 
fices, represented chiefly by prohibitions against catching certain 
animals. 

The usage also extends throughout ,America, reflecting in its 
forms all the gradations of social organixatioD there. Sometimes 
the individual is free to make a private cult compact for his ow‘n 
advantage with any fipiritual being j sometimes a whole tribe 
turns to its Great Spirit, The ceremony by which the boy leaves 

^ Bajtion, Dnulteke Expidit^n, IT* 17 , 
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his home and the fiocieiy of the tnen is appro¬ 

priately known aa ‘'^making liim capable of L>caring armSj'' for the 
ability to bear arms is in fact the characteriEtic of the life and 
economic epbere of the men. It is very common for the Indians 
to inflict w'ounds on the boy in this ceremony.^* In Virgima this 
was still done with a full understanding. The boys were conse¬ 
crated to the Great Spirit “by drawing blood from a wound in tbe 
left breast, and it was said that the Great Spirit ‘relished’ this 
blood and often continued to suck, at the wound until the boy 
died." The warlike Caribs laid great stress on such initiations. 
The usage likewise prevailed among the more advanced peoples. 
When the Aztecs made incisions on the breast or in other places, 
in the case of girls as well as of boys, they said that they thereby 
“consecrated them to the highest god, Huitzilopotcbli." '* 
Among the many ceremonies of a like nature or meaning, 
that practiced in the Inca household deserves special empbasiB. 
Through this ceremony tbe children born to the Inca first became 
in actuality his sons. It was preceded by tlie usual fasts and by 
a test of manhood. If the youth were found worthy of initiation, 
his ears were pierced by the king. Earrings, worn as a token of 
such a pact, were the dislingmshing omamenU of the higher 
ofiBcials of the state who beloogcd to the Inca family." The 
subject peoples of the Inca Empire concluded similar cult unions 
with their gods in a somewhat different form. Its essential iden- 
iity in theory with the ideas which we found in Africa is revealed 
by the presence of two nanje-giviog ceremonies. A few days after 
birth the child was baptised in water—in order to protect his 
life from the attacks of greedy ghosts—and was given his first 
name. The child was thereby given over, as it were, to his mother, 
and the na me was used only within the sphere of maternal au¬ 
thority. Then when the child became capable of bearing arms, his 
hair and nails »vere ceremoniously dipped ns n “sacrifice to the 
guardian spirits," and he was given a second name, which he 
thereafter bore in public life, in the sphere of the men. Even 
today the Peruvian Indians customarily cut off ti small lock of 
hair at the name-^ving ceremony." 


^*Muller, Urreligitmmt p. 212. j w-n 
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Many other peoples select the ears for blcxKllGtting; like the 
foreskin and lips they can be inylibted witliout great dangerp 
Thus the tribes on the Orinoco formerly clipped their ears. The 
Botocudos are distinguished by a rich combination of forms* 
They pierce the lower Ups and ears and cut off the hair around 
the scalp. The sUts ate kept open by inBerting large flat wooden 
which render them, as is the intention, more conspicuous 
than beautiful. Although each mdividual is free to follow his iD^^n 
artistic inspiration in painting his body, the above mutilations 
ate definitely established for the tribe and for it alone, so that 
a Botocudo con be instantly distinguished from all his neighbors. 
Among the North American Indians, the totetn mark, Avhicli is 
aesociated with a similar cult unioa, ia likewise to be differ* 
entiated Irom the body painUng^ which each indi^ddual under¬ 
takes voluntarily for adornment. 

The double ceremonyone at birth and the other at puberty^ 
coneapoEda so closely in nature to the double name'giving that 
it must be regarded as the original fomn H is a means whereby 
father-right effects an equitable comproiuiBe with mother-right^ 
taking possession of its property" only after some years. But 
where, as among the Hebrews, the mutilation establish]ng the 
cult bond with the divinity of the men^a organization is advanced 
tn the be^nning of life, father-right takes immediate possesion 
of tlie child, and the earlier dual form is either entirely sup¬ 
pressed or is amalgamated with the later one, 

345 According to strict Moslem rule, as among the Jews, the cir¬ 
cumcision is supposed to take place on the ee^Tuth diiy of life, 
yet the Arabs of northern Africa and the Turks cling to the later 
date and postpone the act until between the eighth and twelfth 
years. It is worthy of Tiote, moreoverp that the Moslems, either 
through advances in social organization or because of the natural 
passion of man to seek satvatlon in every available way, com¬ 
bined and amalgamated a number of different forms which ori¬ 
ginally arose contemporaneously or successively and served the 
same purpose. Aside from prayers and name-gSving, the Arab 
has given hospitable acceptance to no less than two parallel 
forms of tlie first and three of the second ceremony. The first 
coub^c ration may be recopilaed in the familiar baptism for de¬ 
fense against demons, which is accomplished once by washing 

^WiE'd^ Reix^ tineA UwiTfen, Tl. off. (Ed.) 
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find again by sprinitling with water. The second ceremony in^ 
eludes circiuDciBionj pierdng the ear lobes, and cnttiiig the hair. 
Charity and entertainment might also be added as sundvab of 
the now obsolete sacrifice and sacrificial mealJ* 

Almost all the forms characteristic of the Arabs are found 
again among the Hebrewa, where they were either tolerated under 
special circumstances along with the form oKcially sanction^ 
by the later sacerdotal order or else prohibited with a sharpness 
that betrays how popular they must once have been. Among the 
latter were lacerating the skin and cutting the hair as cult acts.'* 
That baptism as a cult practice had never been completely for^ 
gotten by the people of Palestine is shoa-n by the way they 
flocked to John the Baptist to try his mesns of salvation." Cir¬ 
cumcision was elevated to the official form of the cult nnioti 
with the state Divinity and was even forced on the slave. The 
concurrent form of ear piercing, however, seems to have been 
debased, so that it came to be used only with slaves, but in this 
form it appears in its original sense. The divinities of the house¬ 
hold, according to a very ancient conception, were thought to 
dwell either under the hearth or under the door posta. Among the 
early Germans, slaves and brides were introduced and dedicated 
to these goda at the hearth.*^ Similarly the Hebrew servant t.'ho 
chose to attach himself permanently to the house was joined to 
the same gods at the door posts by the blood sacrifice of ear 
346 piercing" It is to be noted that this form could not have been 
borrowed from the Gentilea, for it was practiced only with slaves 
of Hebrew descent, since otliers never had the choice of freedom. 
“But if the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, my wife, 
and my children; ! will not go out free: then his master shall 
bring him unto God, and shall bring him to the door, or unto the 
door-post; and his master shall bore his ear through with an awl; 
and he shall serve him for ever.” " It ia obvious that we imve 
to do here with an early text in the priestly collection. In the later 
law, when it deals with the same point, the cult connectioD is 

Tt Malti&n. ‘'Sudambieo,” p. 37. 

^Lentieug xia. 3T'3S. (Eo.) 
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suppressed and the piercii:!^ of the em* is twisted into a 
of the attachtnent of the eervitnt to tlie house. '-Then thou eJmit 
take an awl* and thrust it through his ear unto the door, and he 
sliall be thy servant for ever/' 

The earring once served to preserve the mark of this eult union 
and then became itself regarded ae such a mark- Later, when 
it was worn only by women, this meaning seems to have been 
lost. Nevertheless the old patrlaFchal legend was still familiar 
with it and also knew that the union it betokened was not that of 
Yahweh. When Jacob went to build an altar to Yahweh and, 
since he was laced with a dengerona military expedition like the 
afotetnentioned African chieftains^ to unite bis followers in a 
league with Yahweh, he made them cast off all marks associated 
with other cults. "And they gave unto Jacob all the strange gods 
which were in their hand, and all their earrings which were in 
tiieir ears; and Jacob hid them under the oak which w'as by 
Sbechem." 

The old cult union with Ibc earring as its symbol crops out 
again in Christianity, which attempted to preserve its mono¬ 
theism by incorporatiDg the culti of the saints in its system and 
thus relaxed its opposition to earlier cult traditions. Down to 
modem times, in order to cure certam afHictlons, the people have 
been wont to unite themselves with certain saints by means of 
vows equivalent to the African qtmiUe^ and to wear earrinp as 
the sign of such umonfl. Before the usage entirely disappearedt it 
was rationaliieed. Keeping the ear open waa said to be a remedy 
347 against e^e troubleSn GuildSi corporations, and similar associa- 
rioria organized in imitation of the family resorted to the familiar 
forms of the cult union for the meana of establishing an artificial 
bond. Every medieval guild united under some patron saint, like 
an older cult union under its god. The saint, like the god, was 
honored m an anntial festival, at which his deeds and suffer¬ 
ings were set forth in dramatic form, and in many guilds each 
member received earrinp at his cemnony of initiation into the 
union. 

Another external mark of the cult union consists in printing the 
Bvmbol or name of the cult divinity indelibly on the skin. Thia 
type of mark is obviously of late origin; it makes use of a high 
cultural advance and thereby obscures the origin of the vrhole 
IJeuiercmotny stv. 17. •* Geofieie 4. 
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custom. It was known to the ancient Egyptians along with cir¬ 
cumcision and the hair sacrifice. The Libyans, who with the 
Egyptians worsliiped the goddess Neith at Saia, used to stamp 
her name on their skins.** The Egjpiian kings seem to have 
treated siratlarly the prisoners of w'ar which they preacnted to 
their goda as slaves, Ramses VI, in an mscription to Ptah, says; 
“I brand thy name with a hot stamp on the foreign people of 
the whole earth; they belong to thy person forever,"** That this 
form was also in use among freemen is indicated by the Hebrew 
prohibition of such skin inscriptions " Even the Apocalypse is 
acquainted with it and imputes to it precisely its old meaning as 
the sign of a cult union. It protects those n‘ho are marked, when 
the Deity is bent on destruction. An angel appears with the 
“seal of the living God" and commands the angeU of destnio 
tion to stop "till w-e have scaled Die serv-ants of our God in their 
foreheads.” “ This variation also shows how the externals of a 
custom remain after its sense and spirit have vanished. 

348 The same tendency is observable among peoples of more north¬ 
ern origin, among whom protective clothing from the beginning 
threatened the practical value of the skin mark. As though this 
had always been the chief consideration, it was preserved by an 
adaptation, and tlie mark tended to be transferred from the skin 
to an article of clothing.** An example is furaislied by the so- 
called “flralinian string” in India. 

The cult union, once it has expanded beyond the limits of the 
patriarchal family, can naturally have an extremely varied his¬ 
tory'. The possibility of euch an expansion is the characteristic 
feature of thb new social product. Whether a cult ttoioa will 
become coextensive with a political organization, or whether it 
will develop into one, will depend upon many factors. That the 
Hebrews after their return from the Exile arrived at such an ex- 
ceptinnal identification of cult union and state, was the result of 
their peculiar history and at the same time the basis of their later 
history and unique national character. In India there arose nu¬ 
merous cult unions, and their fate tended eometimfis toward one 
and sometimes toward the other of the possible extremes. If the 

« Bnirach, CcKAftAte Aeffi/ptent, p. 363, 
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citlt union coincides approximately with the political organka- 
tion, we speak of its marks as tribal marks. If this identiacation 
is not atiained} it is customaft* to speak of such unions os sects, 
Lassen sa3‘S of the Bhila. a tribe in the Viadhya region of 
India r *'Whea a Rajput of these lands takes over the govern- 
uient^ a mark is made on his forehead with biood from the toe 
Or tlae thumb of a Bhil; this is the recognition of his auLhority 
on the part of the ori^oal owners of the land/' ^More correctly 
interpreted, the marking with Bhil blood makes the alien Ary an 
Rajput blood-related to the tribe so that be may rule over it. 
The form, howev^, has already become a survival. It must 
certainly once have been necessary to make an incmion on the 
brow of the alien lord for the purpose of rubbing in the blood. 
This act, beine the more disagreeable, was the first to give way, 
349 and it is not surprising if even the blood soon came to be applied 
only symbolically. The Mina likewi® impose the mark of their 
tribal union upon their alien king.*" 

These cult marks appear even more frequently in connection 
with sects. Thus the Yogins in general possess '^initiaiion markSt” 
and one particular group ''in their initiatiDn have their ears 
pierced and earrings inserted in the holes/' In some sects a line 
is drawm across the forehead with ashes.” The incision has lapsed 
and only the application remains, a development characteristic 
of survival^. The Brahmans of Surat also wear a stripe of ashes 
across the brow, while another sect of the same district wears a 
red spot with two j^ellow iiuea over the nose and a yellow dot 
On each car lobe.** Here paint has replaced skin laceration. 

The special ceremony of initiation into the cult unions in spite 
of the diversity of ita forms^ is of vital importance to the 
Hindus^ as is shown by a characteristic proviaion of the Laws of 
Manu.” Although birth iSj of course, a necessary eondition for 
acceptance into one of the three higher castes—Brahman, 
Kshatriya, and Vai^a—it does uot of itself effect acceptance. 
Anj^ one who neglects the artificial introductiorij whatever his 
claim by birth, belongs to none of the upper castes but falls into 
the excluded Vratya caste. Ae to the nature of the initiationp we 
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here encounter once more the African coDceptIcn. It is a ‘'second 
birth," and those admitted by birth and cult act into one of the 
three upper castes are consequently called dviga^ the “twice 
born/' The identical conception is expressed by the Scripture 
when it says: “Except a man be born agaiHt be cannot see the 
kingdom of God. . . . Except a man be bom of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." ” 

In the territory’ of Buddhism the rejection of the blood sacrifice 
has led logically to the suppression of the body mark and has 
350 brought to the fore the hair sacrifice instead. The Siamese differ 
from the ancient Egyptians only in that they have given up cir¬ 
cumcision and use the hair sacrifice alone in the initiation of 
youth. This is undertaken between the eleventh and fifteenth 
years of life, until which time a lock of hair is allowed to grow 
on the fore part of the head (the young Pharaohs wore their 
“prince's lock” on the side). It is then cut off with great solem¬ 
nity, In Bangkok the king maintaioed expressly for this purpose 
a pair of priests, who undertook the ceremony with baptism, a 
proof that it derives from pre-Buddhist times.*^ 

The great priestly and monastic orders of eastern Aria are 
either actually cult unions of the same sort, or, with those of the 
Occident, they arc imitative of them, like the guilds and crafts. 
The cult mark of the Buddhist monk is the shorn head. The 
Christian monastic orders have likewise clung to the hair em- 
biem. Thus each has its speciat kind of “tonsure,” The following 
statement, moreover, applies as well to the Christian as to the 
Buddhist monk; “The monk ... no longer has patents or rela¬ 
tives, has cast off the family bond, and has become a member of 
a new* spiritual society,”** This effect of imtiation into a cult 
union we arc abeady acquainted with; it could exist logically 
only 09 the result of a blood pact. The Gentile received into 
Judaism by cireumciaion likewise withdrew from his natural kin¬ 
ship ties, and Jesus similarly characterized the nature of the later 
Christian cult union when he so strikingly repudiated his blood 
relatives. “Who is my mother? and who arc my brethren? And he 
stretched forth his hand toward liis disciples, and said, Behold 
my mother and my brethren I” •• 
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Tlie development in Persia was giimlar to that in India. Here 
too physical birth did not make one a full Feraian, at least after 
unity had been achieved under Zoroastrianism. According to the 
law of Zoroaffter*. each PerBian had to be accepted into the cult 
mien in hiB £ftefmtb yeac with definite ceremonieSi Not until this 
had been done did be enter the claaa to w^hicb he was eligible by 
birth. The most important act of the irdtiation was the assump¬ 
tion of the girdle (koshti)^ which corresponded to the Brahman 
etnng and which the Zoroastrian could never again take off day 
S51 or night.This ^‘crown of the clothing^^ was narrow, encirefed 
the body several timeSi and ended in little tassels. Like the skin 
marks among less clad peoples, it was the peculiar badge of tlie 
Ecr^^ant of Ormazd. In praying he held it in bis hands and made 
various motions with it, and in naming the evil demons he shook 
its ends against them.^^’ They must obviously have been afraid 
of it* while Ormazd by seeing it in the hands of the supplicants 
immediately recognized those toward whom he had assumed 
obligations. 

This practical u&e of the girdle leads us involuntarily to the 
phylactery of the Hebrews. During the Exile they rouat have 
come into close contact with the Persian conquerora of their 
masters. It was to the Persians that they owed their liberation 
and the possibility of rcestabllsbing their kingdom. The Bible in 
general expresses friendliness tow^ard the Persians, and it k highly 
probable that the Hebrews enlarged their etore of religious ideas 
and practices by borrowings from Zoroa-^ianism,^** Among these 
we may include here^ beside a few suggestions of Persian fire 
fetishism in Hebrew accotiniSj the phylactery and the northern 
custom of w'earing a mark of the cult union on or over the clothes. 
The latter may be recognized in the fringes of which the law 
“Speak unto the children of laraek and bid them that they 
make them fringes in the borders of their garments throughout 
their gcneraUona, and that they put upon the fringe of the 
borders a ribband of blue: And it shall be unto you for a fringe, 
that ye may look upon it, and remember all the commandment a 
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of the Lord, and do them.*' Here too there is suggested the rem¬ 
nant of a cult union and its emblem. 

In Europe, the ancient Thracians still preserved the original 
custom of skin maiks/*® and the circumstance that they are said 
to have mdicated the rank of a man does not militate against 
3S2 their significance ns cult marks of the oldest type. The Greeks 
discarded pit in marks and, so far as we know, sought no sub¬ 
stitute for them. However, the ancient bloody initiation of youths 
into the men's organization was not unknown to them, as is shown 
by Ute treatment of the Spartan ephebi. The custom of the double 
name-giving, attested by Homer,is another survival of the 
same sort. "Amarus was his name; for this his venerable mother 
gave him from his birth; but all the young men called him Irus." 
The sacrifice of hair, which youths and maidens were acciietomed 
to vow to individual divinities and the women to Eileithyia or 
Hygeifl. is, ns respects its form, another survival. Indeed the cus¬ 
tom was here practiced quite as in Egypl- when & son was taken 
to Delphi and his locks shorn and dedicated to the divinity.*'''f 
The development of Greece in respect to these things forms a 
striking contrast to that of the Hebrews and Persians, Out of 
the old cult unions there here orose in undisturbed freedom some¬ 
times political unions or friendly alliances and sometimes volun- 
tars* cult communities, which might be compared to the Hindu 
“sects” if that term were well chosen. The latter type, which is 
characteristic of Greece in contrast to Rome, embmees the cult 
unions which have become celebrated under the name of “mya- 
terics," When we call the mystery a cult union of this type, we 
accurately charaeterize its nature,^®* Its memljets were united 
as biothcm through the intermediation of a common cult divnnity. 
In Judea there were no mysteries, because the jealous state cult 
did not tolerate voluntary cult unions. In Rome there was no 
place for them, because the firmly intrenched family and com¬ 
munity organization dominated the cult. In Greece, howei'er, with 
its eommurdties of heterogeneous cqmpoaition and their disinte¬ 
gration through colonial enterprises, and with the great mobility 
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of its people and their dissemination among Phoenician, Cariatij 
Phrygian, Scythian, Thracian, and other popiilatioiis, the volun¬ 
tary cult umon fionrished. 

It is now knoivm that the often overrated '^secret knowledge** 
of the mystery culta was limited to the knowledge of the forms 
of divine service of tlie particular cult and to the meaning of the 
a53 myths about its divinity*^"* The essence and aim of the individual 
mysteries was simply that of every cult, of the cult in general, 
namely: release from all sin and hence deliverance from all the 
ills of life which are directly caused by sin, protection against 
Sickness and e^dl, removal of the burden of cult care which op¬ 
presses foankind under a daunomstic world philosophy and hence 
a certain conSdent joy in lifcy and finally assurance of cult atten¬ 
tion to oneself after death and hence certainty about the here¬ 
after. All thisp as it appears m the individual mysteries either in 
its totality or with special stress in certain directions, is the object 
of the cult in general in that conception of it which man neces¬ 
sarily acquires as soon as he has risen high enough to find the 
correlate of his daimonistic world philosophy in a systematic 
organisation of the cult. 

The countless family and communily cults of Greece, varying 
widely in the development of their forms, the adequacy of their 
endowments, and the character of their legends and traditions, in¬ 
evitably inspired men with vamng degrees of confidence in them. 
Hence from the natural aspiration for reassumuoe there sprang 
a desire to join effective cults outside of the inherited ones of 
the family and community, a development which was later to 
pave the way for Christianity in Greece. The cult union provided 
the means for gr&tifying this desircH But the hospitality with 
which almost all cults accepted brothers of alien kin, and the 
number of the latter who flocked in from other cult hearths, 
remain characteristic of Greece alone and are a proof of how 
greatly the progress of Greek civilued life had diminished the 
importance of the bairiers between tribes and kin-groups ^ even 
without political amalgamation of the same. 

Although no Greek cult was opposed on principle to the accep¬ 
tance of or initiatesf it was nevertheless mainly the older 

and more popular chtbonian gods rather than those of the rulers 
and states which gathered about them the greatest number of 
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354 adhereaia.*** At arst the large cult unions dev-eloped out of <acisl* 
ing family or community cults, like the celebrated one at Eleusia, 
but later mysteries, like the Orphic, freed themselves from the 
local limitation origmally characteristic of all cults and attached 
themselves only to the persons of tlie participants. This circuno' 
stance also helped to pave the way in Greece for an understand¬ 
ing of the Christian mystery. 

We should not aspect to End the original forms of iaitiation 
among the advanced Greeks, although we know that water played 
its familiar role. The not readily imiiable cult marks which pro¬ 
vide ruder peoples with a guarantee of membership in the uuioD, 
had disappeared. There necessarily appeared, as a substitute for 
them, a demonstration of a knowledge of things withheld from 
the uttinitiated, and thus the maintenance of secrecy about a 
limited range of subjects became the only means of preserving 
the exclusiveness of the union. 

But even If the mystery union of the highly civilized Greeks 
had to invent new signs of recognition or symbolh, it nevertheless 
remained true to tlie fundamental idea in the most significant 
connection, Tlius Hermann^** has recognized, from statements 
by Pausaniaa, Plato, and others, that the participants in the 
i^tiation at Eleuais, although they could belong by birth to aU 
the tribes of Greece, were regarded as relatives of the priests 
there. It is to be noted that this priesthood was hereditary and 
thus always represented the family to wliich the famous cult 
had originally belonged as a domestic cult. Thus the initiate into 
the mvetcry became artificially related to the members of the 
cult union, exactly as if he had concluded an old blood pact. 
Gradually the concept of brotherhood could be imbued witb^ a 
more ethical significance, but the artificial creation of fraternities 
remained for all time an important cultural factor. 

Rome pursued an entirely different path. The old cults, instead 
of becoming mysteries and owing their support and reputation to 
the voluntary accesaion of trusting people, were taken over by a 
class of regular cult officials whose duty it was to render their 
gods the honors due them. The people took at most only a passive 
part in these cults by attendance at the festivals managed by 
these officials. In former times, however, these culls had been sup- 

110 cf Hutch, Gntekenihum und Chriitt^nthumi p. 210^ 
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ported by cult unioits or fratemHies* like tltc Arv^al Brethren of 
Dea Dia. But later Rome reeegoized only one valid cult imion^ 
the community or state. The older unions were reduced to col¬ 
leger of fixed and limited memberslup for the purpose of die- 
eharging the cult obligations already assumed. They could re¬ 
place election a deceased member but could never expand. 
This restriction was the result of the competition of a state cult 
which, as in Judea^ had ele^^ated itself to sovereignty over all 
earlier cults. But the aucknt Homan did not have behind him the 
spiritual struggles of the Hebrew or the discipline achieved dur¬ 
ing the Exile. In timid fear of all divinities, he did not dare to 
place his warlike state gods so high above all others as to suggest 
to him the idea of denying the power and finally the very eyjs t- 
ence of the latter. Therefore by the same expedient by which he 
provided for the faithful fulfiUineDt of every cult duty^, he closed 
the door to unions outside the state. In pre-Roman times^ how¬ 
ever, even such voluntary cult unione had stood openp as is evi^ 
denced by the legend of Romulus, who is said to have found 
acceptance as a tribal stranger in tha union of Dea Dia. The 
character of a family association was ateo transferred to the 
closed col lege, which annually tlected a master as ita 

paternal head and dined at his house on festive occasions.^** 

In the truly Roman cult umon, however, into which the youth 
was intrDcluced at about his fifteenth year by the so-called 
ttroefmani /orf, the cult had already been largely superseded by 
the state^ and all the old crude forms had vanished. The youth 
received the elothing and likewise the arms of tJie men and waa 
entered in the register of citizens; he was thus admitted into the 
union of the men, into the state. The cult connection, however, 
is revealed in the following. As a boy he had worn a. bulla around 
Ms neck. On the day of hm initiation he removed this before 
the lares of the house. From the Forum be was conducted to the 
Capitol, where a sacrificial act took place before the gods of 
the state. The bulla was a kind of feti&h in which resided the 
protective power of the genius of the house. By laying it aside the 
boy withdrew from the protection of the gods of his cliildhtMjd 
in order to attach hiiu^If to the gods of the men^s organization. 

The traces in the territory of the Germanic peoples are so 
Ecarcc and obliterated that wc should not hazard an interpmta- 
HoITidailDh 
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tion were it Dot for Ibe Dumcrous analopcfl with so many dif- 
fereat peoples. Here too^ as we have aeen,“' children were once 
35fl sacrificed to the gods in oannihaliEtic fashion. Accordingly the 
basis existed for redemption through a cult union. Regarded froni 
this point of viewj a few legendary fra^ents appear in a eig- 
niCcaot light. The Scandmavians practiced the double name- 
giving. While the first name, given iminediately after birth, was 
aseociated with baptism, we do not know' the form under W'hicb 
the second was conferred. It appears, however, in a familiar light. 
The Eyrbyggia Saga“* relates the bare fact that Thorstein 
raised a son, who received at baptism the name of Grim. His 
father, however, “gave him” to the gjod Thor and named liim 
TJiorgrio) after the latter. In the same way Thorstem had himself 
been “given" to the same god and consequently bore his name, 
while his father in turn had been called Thorolf for the aanre 
reason. An old commentary on this legend informs us that it was 
customary among the Norseincn to bear two names, of which the 
second referred to some divinity, and that it was regarded as 
“bringing fortune and long life" to bear such a second name.*** 
These elements indicate that the "giving" of the son was no 
longer understood as a human sacrifice but as the conclusion 
of an intimate cult union involving a change of name and made 
in anticipation of special advantages. We do not learn what form 
of redemption or what cult mark were customary, but an obri- 
oualj' corrupt report with reference to another god is reminiscent 
of familiar popular usages. Odin was the god of a picked warrior 
bond. In order to join him in a w'arriorB’ hereafter, the legends 
say, it was neceaaary to die by arms, as a substitute for which 
the followers of Odin, when another death threatened to overtake 
them, gaahed themselves with a spear. In another form the legend 
runs that "Odin himslf chose his follow'ers on the election place 
and marked them as his with a spear.” Perhaps the basis for all 
this is the dim tradition of a cult union ooncluded by some sort of 
skin laceration. 

Among the continental Germans the old cult union was even 
further suppressed by Christianity with its analogous forms. 
Originally baptism and unction constituted paraUct forms of 

*'• Above, 45-1. (Ed.l 
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acceptance into the great cult uitioii of Chrbtendon], Later, when 
baptism ceaeed to be employed with adults alone and ciime to be 
used more and more generally with the ncwborni the two forma 

357 qI baptLsm and iinctioEi were separated and argued to two dts- 
tmet occasions; thenceforth “coDfirmation/' which sUll adhered to 
the second name-giving, marked tfie entrance into the society. 
The foitos of the pfC-Chriatiau cult muons succunibed at an 
early date and conseciuently remoin unknown to us* Only a few 
analogies dared to live on in the light of dajTp and a few true 
survivals took refuge in the sinister night of popular superstition. 
Among the former may be included the medieval celebration of 
acceptance into the union of the knighthood by mYestitiire i^ith 
the sword,^^* It ia striking how strongly many reports stress the 

girding^^ and the ^‘knight"a girdle," the cingulum militare. Per¬ 
haps this girdle once constituted, as among the Persians, the 
external mark of the union and only later became regarded as 
subordinate to the sword. In some regions the cutting off of a 
lock of hair had also been preserved, appearing as the tonsure of 
the knight/*^ 

Certainly^ however, the tonsure and girdle were not always the 
only marks of a cult union among the Germans. This is evidenced 
by the survivals, lasting on into the Middle Agea, againat which 
Christianity waged such a murderous war of destruction. The 
league with the Devil, first reported by the poetess Roswitha 
(bom Ci 920}, was nothing other thaii a cult union of ven' limited 
extent. It was originally concluded by bloodletting, although a 
later age, conversant with ■writing, could make of the blood noth¬ 
ing but ink. In the case of the witch-pact, however, the blood 
and the blood operation were forgotten, but the mark sur%'ived 
as the token of the union, a fate common among mulilatious. 
That the witch-pact was nothing else than an echo of the old 
cult union fingeriug on in the realm of the imagination, ia beyond 
all Question, At an early period, indeed, it is not even necesanry 
to attribute it to the imagination oi poverty longing for bygone 

358 modes of life or to the universal human passion for clingiiig 
BUporstitiously^ i.e-, w^ithout critical rational thought, to every 
possible means of salvation. Christianity by no means taught 
that the heathen gods did not exist or that they were creatures 

Schiilts, Da4 hGfUcha Leb^n, I 142ff 
L 14T, ' ' 
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of tho imagin&tJoti or of an inevitable process of thought pro¬ 
voked by the naturij of external atimuU. The church fathers 
denied them, not existence, but only a measure of power and 
moral goodue^. It was but tiatural, then, if the comoaoo mati 
believed that even this rcinnant of power and goodness in his 
former trusted comrade from the spirit world was suiBcient for 
his moderate life demands* The Carolingiati capitularies show 
m how’ anxious the Sa^on Christian was not to lose the favor 
of tijg Helgc the Thin was a Christianr but in under¬ 

taking a sea journey or other dangerous enterprise he turned to 
Thor/*" Thus he certainly did not renounce the union with that 
god* This entire period of transition was still far from being 
permeated by the idea of the incompatibility of the one union 
with the otherp"" becau^ its whole outlook on things was still a 
daimonistic one. 

The thing that stands out in the fantssiee of the writchcraft 
mania is essentiallj*" the substance of an old cult unions driven 
into the secret recess of the popular consciousness together with 
the longing for its advantages and for the enjoyments and pleas¬ 
ures w'hich its festivals had once offered to great and small, rich 
and poor. The crossroad, the scene of these festivals^ is the old 
grave cult placCp the Brocken only another name for the com¬ 
munal meeting place. The whole mattor is clinched ^ Iiciwe\"erf by 
the -stigma” or “witofi'e mark/* the eicatrixed skin iticirion 
w^hich the Hcxsnhammer taught should be sought on the accused 
as the surest cridence of a league with the Devil. Thus popular 
tradition preserved the memory of this old form down to the end 
of the Middle Ag^, when the snooping Dominicans, probably 
through the confearional, discovered what the local pastor must 
lODg have known, and a popular malady, which the iaflueoce of 
time was gradually healing, wa5 succeeded by the devastating 
epidemic of the persecution iteelf. 

We can not leave the subject without pointing out the tremen* 
dous importance of the cult union in social evolution. We are 
here faced with another of those eases where rational thought 
would have led ua to choose another path than that actually 
taken by human history, sbee we tend to assume that the end 
result has been the objective from the first. But no uncullurcd 

Z^ndmi7Ti4ih0^~ hi. 12. 
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35i people^ ignorant af flYciything outside tlie group and bej'ond its 
immediate range of experience, could possibly conceive of the 
eetablinbment of a state of peace amoog meii as the ultimate 
goal As has been pointed out on numerous occasioned the natural 
relation nf alien tribes is one of hostility and nnt of peace. Where- 
ever a state of peace exists^ it rests on n previous agreement. The 
cIcBirability of such an agreement could make itself felt in many 
ways even to the lowest savagep for rarely is a tribe sclf'Sufficieal 
in all things. The tnateriaU for ornaments and weapons could 
often not be procured without trespassing on the territory of an 
alien tribe. The reciprocal lending of fire and the common utiliea- 
tion of water could make life infinitely caster* But to find a way 
to, and a form for, such an agreement was more difficult than wc 
conceive. The conditions of primitive timea had inevitably in¬ 
culcated in man social impulse of cautious timidity and mutual 
distrust such as wild animals poss^ for their protection and 
savages today betray so prominently in their intercourse with 
outsiders. Where was there to be found a guarantee strong enough 
to outw^eigh these lively impulses? Wc may place confidence in 
the word of honor of an opponetitii alibDiigh certainly not always 
and only on the assumption that his code of ethics is the same as 
ours. But the social condition of prehistoric times was character¬ 
ized by the lack of any canon of moraJity between a ben tribeg. 
All confidence was rooted solely in the sanctity of the family 
tx»nd. Hpw' then was a guarantee tn be created which would 
match this? In view of these facta it m apparent hoiv exception¬ 
ally important was the invention of a means of extending to the 
alien the family bond and the confidence and moral obbgationa 
which had previously been cultivated by necessity only within 
the narroweat circle. 

.4t a later time the amalgamation of kin-groups and tribes into 
larger organisations apparently took place in another way, but 
only apparently so. Such pence alliances always involved a union 
under a new cult of a higher order. Hence they w'cre at bottom 
cult unions^ even though their forma ore no longer recognizable 
as such. There woa no other way of overcoming the natural iin- 
pubc of distrust than by an appeal to a higher court recognized 
alike by all men. In this way the ori^ally essential establish¬ 
ment of coniinunity of blood disappeared. The unity of the cult 
360 sufficed to create confidence. The diversity of the forms of the 
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cult union effaced tlie memory of the fact that in essence it was 
identical with the unitj of blood. 

The practical effect of a cult union is summed up in the one 
word “peace.” Peace is a social state, in contrast to the utter 
lack of social ties between tribal strangers. It is also the source 
of all law. But although a cult union laid the foundation for a 
state of law in a wider group, it did not of itself institute such a 
state. Hatred and strife can ariae even amoog actual brothers— 
according to the Scripture there was a fratricide in the first 
family. Similarly the peace of the expanded family is not safe¬ 
guarded against every disturbauco by the fear of the avenging 
common divinity alone. As tong as institutions adequate to cope 
witli such casca have not arisen, the union ia liable to split 
asunder. The idea of common blood breaks down, and the ele¬ 
ments regroup themselves according to degrees of actual kinship. 
Such dissolution results the more easily if the blood bond unit¬ 
ing whole groups for generations baa shrunk to a mere symbol or 
has been forgotten entirely. The Norse legctida relate cases where 
men, faced w-ith the choice between a “foster brother" and their 
oatural blood relatives, kept faith until death with the former, 
so powerful was the mflueoce and memory of the pact which 
they had themselves concluded. But we can not expect anything 
of the kind when the union is merely handed down as a legacy 
from one generation to the next. It then necessarily loses so much 
in intimacy that the concept of fraternity between indiriduals 
shrinks to a conventional friendship and regains its real mean¬ 
ing only in the narrowest circle of actual blood relationship. A 
complete estrangement can occur again all the more easily if the 
cult union has not at the same time taken the form of a unifi^ 
political organization. Thus in Greece even the ampliictyonic 
leagues repeatedly fell apart in open hostility, and one member 
took the field against its former allies. 

But these laborious efforts toward peace were not entirely 
devoid of permanent achievement. In Greece, and olso elsewhere 
under similar conditions, a remnant of the old peace survdved 
estrangement, even though restricted as to time, place, and weans. 
Fraternity still prevailed at definite tiroes of common intcrcotime, 
which, because of the interruption of evciy'day life, inevitably 
became festive occasions or holidays. The peace of the temple, 
origiually analogous to the sanctity of the grave and the peace 
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361 ol the house, had expamjed^ ^vith the enlarpmeot of the cult 
union, into a cult peace, M ^cli it at least furnished general pro¬ 
tection to the tempi e domains, even though they were often of 
considerable e^rtent as at Delphi md Elis. It likemse protected 
the feativals and imposed an armi^ce throughout the pjuljcular 
cult union at the time of the amphictyonie games, the greater 
mystery ceremonies, and other simiJar oecaelons. Finally it safe¬ 
guarded the pilgrinas to these festival on their entire journey. 
Even though this cult peace seems very limited in time and space 
in view of the broad principle on which it was based, it aeverlbe- 
Icsg became through mutual recognition a unifying factor 
throughout the Greek world. 

Rome likewise knew and Tespecied its periods of holiday peace, 
and the warlike O'ermatia laid aside their arms on entering their 
temples. In conquered Saxony, Clmrletoagne’s first concern \vas 
to transfer this cult peace to the Christian churchea and f<^ti- 
va!s. With respect to peace, each Saxon house- wiis like a temple. 
Ev^en m a legitimate feud, inspired perhaps by the duty of blood 
revenge, the enemy could not be killed in his own house on 
penalty of outlawry or death.^'* The same peace was now ex¬ 
tended to every one in church and on his way to and from church 
OD holy daya.^** 

ebristianity, conceived as the univerea! cult union of man- 
kuid, was compelled on principle to rake the claim that it gave 
men peace, at least in the regions where it prevailed, and united 
them in a single peace group^ But it too encountered the process 
of attenuation already noted; tlie rcalizEtion of tlie concept of 
fraternity was inversely proportional to the si?e of the union. 
Thus it Was conteut« among the Saxons, to apply the Peace of 
God to Sundays, three great annual festivals, nod four sainta^ 
day3.^“ Later it tried to give effect to tlie principle in wider and 
wider circles- This was first attempted, not unsuccessfully, by a 
serious movement within the church, in Burgundy, and then less 
rigorously throughout Chrktendom by the Church itself through 
its head^ The Truce of God^ proclaimed by Pope turban II in 
lOfb as universally binding, extended tlic Sunday peace over the 
greater part of the week and the holiday peace over long periods 
and protected among others all women and travclei^*^^* 

Lrx SarontEM iii. 4, 5. Jhld-, ii. fi. 10. f5Cd/., iL 10, 
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Tbrougb flttcli efforts, which entirely m accord with the 
362 nature of a cult tiuioi^ the Church attempted with temporary 
success to occupy the hret place among all the social organisa¬ 
tions in its territory and to make all political organizations de¬ 
pendent upon and emanating from itself. The attempt is entirely 
comprehensible in view of the historical identity of cult union 
and society. In early times the unity here aspired to wag an 
actual fact among many different peoples. Almost everywhere^ 
however, this unity* in which the most conservative factor in 
world history was chained to the ever changing forms of society 
and social life^ has been dissolved by advancing civilization. 
Never has there been a cult tioiou of such magnitude as that con¬ 
ceived by the Christian Church in the Middle Ages. The struggle 
of ita component organizations for independence was, therefore, of 
unparalleled hislorical importance. Its end meant the collapse of 
the unity it aspired to. Thereafter national peace unions emerged 
in a purely political the king^s peace in its various 

forms took the place of the no longer universally tenable cult 
peace.“* In the meantime the political organization developed 
independently its own legal forms for providing protection, mak¬ 
ing the aid of cult institutions more and more unnecessary* Only 
in the legal instrument of the oath does the political organissation 
still have recourse to the cult. 

Jenl^ TA« Siotw and lAe Nation, p. 166 . (Ed.) 
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PR1M4KY FETISHISM 

3CS In a special work on tbe subject, Schnlt^e baa eought to 
explain fetiakism as the result of empirical and paycholo^cal 
factors, as an ^'antlmcipopatliie conception of the object/^ We, 
in tracing its historical development, arrive at another interpre¬ 
tation. Even Scbultze, however, departe from the narrow and 
crude concept of fetiahigin in the form first observed and named 
on the West African eoaat.^ He shows that the underlying eon^ 
ception is far more widespread than the phenomenon first acci¬ 
dentally associated witli the term, and that its essential mtnre 
is by no means to be derived therefrom. He correctly includes as 
fetish objectsj not only animals and plants, but also water and 
fire, sun and sky, and even the human body itself. Thus he gives 
to tljo concept that necessary breadth of meaning to which we 
shall heaec forth adhere^ 

The view that fetisbism may have arieen through man^s at-^ 
tribution of life to inanimate things in an erroneous generalis^a- 
tion from his experiences, has been thoroughly refuted by 
Spencer/ Such a poetic mode of conception, even though it may 
occaaionally be found, does not underlie the nature of fetishiam^ 
The explanation is rather to be found in terms of the same 
classes of spiritual beinga with which we have dealt in the fore¬ 
going chapters^ It involves no conceptions acquired m any other 
364 way. The only new element in fetishism is a special relation be¬ 
tween the soul Or ghost and particular objects of the human en- 
^dronment. This relation may be described naost generally and 
accurately as the ^‘poi^easion” of the object by the ghost, actual 
possession in both Eense® of the word: indwelUng and property/ 

Livingstone ^ was inclined to absolve the Africans of the stigma 

I Fir£ 
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of fetishifftiij because he had observed how they discarded a 
fetish aa useless as soon as they thought they had found it in* 
effective. By thia, however, the blacks only showed that they still 
preserved the correct conception of fctifibismj, namely, that not 
the thing in itself but its indwelling ghost produces the antici¬ 
pated effect. From the non-appearance of the latter they inferred 
that the ghost had departed^ and thus the object which its pres¬ 
ence had rendered sacred became an indifferent thing. A fetish 
is "^^sacred^^ in the sense that it is consecrated to a ghost through 
ik property relation and is thus distinguished from the general 
run of things in which all have an equal right To be sure, even 
Hue conception has here and there become so corrupted that the 
basic idea can scarcely be recognised any longer, and the fact 
that the name was first applied to such a corrupt form has con¬ 
tributed not a little to the confusion of the mibject. It is incor¬ 
rect to speak of a special '^religion of fetishism. There is tio such 
thing. Probably, however, tv^ry religion at some stage in its 
evolution has passed through the ideational phase of fetishism, 
and even those furthest developed have preser^^ed survivals from 
that age. 

The original germinal form of fetiaM^m seems io have been 
the fetishism of the grave and of all objects connected therewith.^ 
On the lowest stage a vague fear impelled the living to abandon 
and avoid the burial place of the dead and everything near it. 
Tills usage must sooner or later have given rise to the idea that 
the fear had a rational basis in the inviolable property of the 
ghost in the grave and its appurteoance&. The concept of prop¬ 
erty was origioally an extremely limited one, as we have already 
seen, but it was for that reason all the more intimate. A man 
possessed only w'hat at any moment he could hold with his hands 
or cover with his body. If the ghost was in possession of the 
365 grave and all its associated objects, a conception which seems 
established beyond doubt by the mortuary' customs of all peoples^ 
then he was also connected with thesse objects in the same inti¬ 
mate way as was primitive mao with his property. The ghost waa 
miquestionably with or in them, or he returned to them from 
time to time. This is the original sense of fetishism. From it roan 
has drawTi many conclusions for the practical side of his cult. 

Primitive man certainly did not worry his brain obout the 

■ Cf., SumiiEr and JCfrllcTi Science oj U, 
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]>}iy 5 ical QT phyeiological nature of the close union of ghost and 
fetish. He simply took the union and its spedalp though unde¬ 
fined, intimacy for granted. This presumed Intlnaacy had the 
praclicol consequence of making it possible without misunder- 
eianding to distinguish a ghost or divinity by the name of its 
fetish* a thing often difficult to do in other waj^a. Hence* when¬ 
ever early man in hia naive speculation about the nature of the 
ghost chanced to make an ad^^ance^ this necessarily influenced 
and molded bis conception of its relation to the fetish. 

The outatanding characteristic of the ghost was its indsibiUtyn 
and this led to an inference as to the exceeding fineness of its 
substance. It was not only compared but often identified with the 
human breath or its warnith or moisture/ But the breath cornea 
from within the body and in the sensatiou of warmth and damp¬ 
ness seems to return within. Hence the conception appears that 
the ghost penetrates widiin the fetish body* that he indwells in 
it. Nevertheless* this indwelling is very diSerent and is often 
clearly distinguished from animation^ The indwelling ghost does 
not constitute the soul of the fetish object in the manner in 
which the aonl animates the Iminaa body. Had this belief existed ^ 
as for example it was imputed to the heathen idol-worshipers by 
the later Hebrew prophets* man would certainly have been 
shocked that a god habitually residing in a fetish image did not 
set it in motion like his body. Moreover* animal fetishism in 
particular would not have been a matter of pride to its ad- 
herenta* if the <11^6 spirit in the animal body had been re¬ 
garded merely as its animal soul. Actually^ however* the animated 
animal frequently appears very distinctly as the bearer of a 
divine spirit from without. 

With the amalgamation of a number of originally distinct con- 
366 captions of divinity p it often results thi^t one divinity presides 
over* not a single fetish* but a whole series of difTcrent ones. The 
popular mind finds no difficulty in this; it simply concludes 
from the accepted fact that it is possible and agreeable to the 
disunity to preside over different and even distant seated or that 
its subatance possesses a certain divisibility". From here there 
bmnehea off a new series of concepts; it is believed tliat frac¬ 
tional powera of the divinity can be attracted to individual 
fetiahesr and the class of fetishistic amulets and remedies arises. 

^Sce Tylo^j FiifAitivu I, 432-3. (EklJ 
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Thes first and most imjjortfint grave object is, of course, the 
corpse itself. Wc are already familiar with the ^iew tliat it is 
particularly the fleshy parts suffused with the blood which con¬ 
tain the soul. Consequeotly people wlio wish to drive the gh{> 5 t 
from their neigliborliood as rapidly as possihLe hasten the dc- 
struct ion of tiiese parts. Others from the opposite motive en¬ 
deavor to prcser\'e them, at least in part. The head is most fre- 
queittly selected for preservation. The Pajiuans of New Guinea 
customarily sever it from the trunk, which is exposed to decay 
oa a jdatform (pru/lu), diy* it, and restore the lost parts artifi¬ 
cially* These mummified heada then remain in the house a$F the 
seats of the protecting gitosts or accompany the family on its 
wanderings-* According to our informants, they are the house or 
family '^idols,"' Customs bas^d on the same fundamental idea 
have a ^T:de distribution. Some tribes oven wear the skulls sus¬ 
pended on the body. Others have begun to extend the fetishistic 
concept to the repository. Thus the inhabitants of the Ladrones 
formerly preserved the skulls of their princes in baskets adapted 
for the purpose, and these with their contents constituted the 
fetishes of the people.® Skull fetishism also existed among the 
early peoples of Europe. The Tauri, following a conception al¬ 
ready familiar to us, made their enemies guardians of their 
houee«. They fixed the heads of slain enemies on a tall [jole over 
the chimney of the Imt order that the whole house may be 
under their protection/" The Issedonians acted much like the 
Papuans. The head of the dead father ''is Btripped bare, cleansed, 
and set in gold. It then becomes an omanjent on which they pride 
theinselvcsj and is brought out year by year at the great festival 
367 which sons keep in honour of their fatlier"s death/'' In a Norse 
legend Odin prophesies with Mimir's head, as. is often done with 
such fetishes. 

Favorable circumstances—an ordered sedentary life and a drj-^ 
climate—enable man to presor%'e the entire body. Eg>'pt^ influ¬ 
enced alsts by the conception that the soul remains in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the body as long as the latter is prescr^'oti, furnishes 
the best know-n example of a developed mummy cult. Even some 
of the Lmixudant local and national gntb, like Ptah, still clung to 

^ HttJTiIyn-Hurrb. ''MiuiiEnificitioa in Papua.” (Ekl.) 
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the mummy fttieh. In the arid E<ine of America, among the tnore 
advanced peoples, especially in Peru,^^ similar expedientfl were 
developed. The inliabitants of Yucatan placed the ashes of great 
lords in hollow clay statuee.** This practice and the widespread 
use of ‘^'effigy uma^' can bo regarded m survivals of the old cus¬ 
tom of preserving the entire body adapted to the kter practice 
of crematiom** 

The interior of the frave, by the very nature of the case, can 
acquire special fetlshistic associations only under certain circum- 
stancesp for example where caves are used for burial. The Dakotas 
regarded as sacred a cavern near which they had their burial 
place, to which they brought their dead sewed in bison skins, and 
at which they held a great tribal gathering every year in April.^* 
Where cave burial b regular and traditional, the general con¬ 
ception must arise that the abode of the dead is a cave and also 
that the primeval divinity, who calls the dead to himselfi dw'ells 
in a cave* The great cavern of the Dakotas was actually called 
'The dwelLiog of the Great Spirit.” The Apalachee of Florida 
363 practiced their cult in a sacred cavej and the Caribs of Haiti 
treated caves as cult pLaceSn Abysses and caves were venerated in 
Peru, and divination wag practiced in certain cavems.*^ Greece, 
as is well kuown^ Hkewige possessed caves with a cult character 
and abysses from which oracular spirits ascended, although here 
the older expianatory connection was not preserved. Sheol^ the 
familiar Hebrew term for the underworld, literally signifies 
^Tave.” 

When we recall that the Great Spirit, regarded from anotiier 
angle, is at the same time the *^lirst man'^ or tribal father of his 
group, it immediately becomes clear why so many tribes trace 
their ori^ to a sacred cave. The cave is the abode of the divin¬ 
ity, and the home of the original ancestor is always regarded as 
the cradle of his people. According to a South American myth, alt 
peoples, the Qidchuas, Chiriguanos, Mansi nnos, Solostos, etc,, 
came from a cave^^* The inhabitants of the moon tarns east of 

'^Spencer, PhWpfot J, 306 . 
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Cuico had a legend that the earth was populated by the desecD- 
daats of four brothers, who had ascended from the caves of 
Pacari-Tambo.** Different branches of the Collaa asserted that 
they had sprung from rock crevices, grnvesj and springs/^ This 
conception is also found among the more prinedtive peoples of the 
Old World- Thus the Junnge of India &tate that they are the 
original Inhabltanta of the land and that their ancestors came 
out of the ground by a double cave.” 

Tlie construction of an artihcial cavity in the earth is the most 
widespread of all types of care for the dead. Even where the flesh 
369 is given over to animals or fire for destruction, the bones are 
buried. There is no need of explaining how in this way there in¬ 
evitably arose the conception of a spirit world In or under the 
earth, an "‘underworld** of ghosts. Through an association of 
the ideas of the cave and the grave, this ghostly abode was pic¬ 
tured as a eubterranean cavern. 

But since the ghosts thus take posscadon of the earth every¬ 
where, the earth as a whale becomes a fetish, indeed the oldest 
one of such tremendous size. The high antiquity of tins fetish ia 
proved by the notion that it is female^ Since the younger ghosts 
in the earth are, on the analogy of human relationebipS] de¬ 
scended from and subordinate to those who have gone before, it 
is necessarily the first and chief ghost who is in actual and direct 
possession of the earth, and this Induddual appears almost every¬ 
where as an ancestral mother. While here and there a tribe, like 
tlie Lapps,speaks of a "^mother of the dead*^ in the earth, most 
peoples use the language of fctishieii:i and speak of the goddess 
Earth, indeed almost without exception of Mother Elartb. In this 
fetishlstic sense certain Indian tribes honor "the earth m the 
ancestral mother of all things'* and call themselves ^"earthbora/' 
To the Peruvians, Mamapacha, ‘'Mother Earth/* was the an¬ 
cestress of men^ and in ancient Mexico there also existed a cult of 
the ancestral mother in connection with the same fetUhistic 
idea.^’ We encounter the same eonception in the Greek Gaia and 
Demeter and in the Eoman Tellus Mater. Tacitus ^ attests its 

MUIler p. 308. 

1, 16S; Muller, p. 312L 

GhbuM, 1813. n, 253. 
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pre^ecice among the and lie ako calk their highest god 

the ^'earthborm" 

370 The mountain aa a fetish is linked in utany ways mth. the 
grave. It is often sought as a burial place beeaiise it offers the 
desired caves and crc’t-ices. Its exalted summit, vkible from afar, 
appeals to man's ranit}' as a seat of the dead. It seems for a 
similar reason a natural monument over the grave. Finally, witli 
the dawn of economic fore^sight, it k preferred as a burial place 
because the living can renounce its unproductive slopes to the 
dead more easily than the fertile plains. Thus the old inhabitants 
of Haiti transported their dead to tlie mountains, and many 
tribes concluded formal agreements with the poorer mountain 
peoples for the removal of their dead. The Kafirs of Kafirktan 
c^qwsed their dead in wooden coffins on the pe%akg of mountains**^ 
Many of the innumerable sacred mountains may once have been 
burial places. Xaturally, then, the mountain fetish plays the 
same role in myth as the cave. Thus the ancient JVle^dcans *'were 
w^ont to viait a bill called Cacatepecp for the}* said it was tlieir 
mother/* aud the tribes of California believed that ''the Nuvajos 
came to light from Uie bowels of a great mountain near the river 
San Juan/^'^ The mountain fetish bos preserv'cd verj' faithfully 
its original sense. Seldom can even the most biased ethnographer 
so misunderstand the savage as to take the mountain for its 

371 dirinity. It is always clearly only the seat of the latter^ no matter 
if he lives on it or in it. To locate t!ie world of the gods on the 
lofty height of a mountain, aa Homer did, must be regarded as 
an adv'ancc in the concept of divinity. Tearing it^lf free from 
its gloomy connection with the grave and the dkmal source of its 
history, the realm of the gode ascends to the bright expanse of 
the heai^ens; on the way, however, it re$ts for a while on this 
intermediate stage, liovering like the Greek Olympus between 
heaven and earth yet nearer tiie latter. We can not os how¬ 
ever, fallow this course of development. 

To make the grave itself conspicuous by means of a monu- 
tnent was prompted by a twofold hiterest. Vanity everywhere de¬ 
sires an imposing grave. We Iiav^ evidences- of this from In- 
douesia and Polynesia, as well m from ancient Germany and 

iHFor further eumplen, Tylnr, CafEure, II, 2704. 
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Gaul, and it was a heartfelt msh of the ghosts of Ossian's heroes 
lo Huger near a towering cairn. To the traveler^ however^ it is a 
necesi^ity to see the toark of the sacred place from afar; to him 
it is not only a Tnemorial but a landmark. As we shown else- 
wherc>^* the heap of earth over the grai'e may itself become a 
monumentg and from it or in imitation of it may then arise the 
altur, Such an altar is alEo a fetish« m long as the cult connection 
is reinetnbored. The Greeks, FhoDnicianSt mid Hebrews all de¬ 
veloped altars of this type. Both the Greek and Roman Churches 
ha\-c preser^'ed significant survivals. The former represents in 
the altar the grave of ChriEt with its paraphernalia, and both 
of them make obligatof>' the inclosure in the altar of the relies 
of saints,^ 

Elsewhere the inonMnicut was developed into the mound. The 
Mongols erected heaps of stone, eand, and earthi called or 
hi Its of worships^* nt the intersections of steppe trails,®*^ The 
Scythians also possessed mounds at their district cult places, 
although they consisted strangely enough of heaps of brushwood, 
wdiich ivere replenished from time to time.*^ A further develop¬ 
ment of the grave mound is seen in the barrows or tumuli which 
the Neolithic inhabitants of Europe erected over platforms of 
372 rough stones or dolmens."" Even the classical twipl^ wot 
always exempt from this crude type of architecture. Over the 
grave of Hector were heaped goodly blocks of welUhcwn stone 
together closely bouod.”** The celebrated graves of Myceme 
were barrow^sof sornewhat improvcil technic—stone shells covered 
with earth. 

The notion is wndospread over the earth that it is a meritorious 
lalior of love to take some part, however ^all, in the piling up 
of the inound.^^ On the Alongofian obojs every passcr-hy Hepo^iid 
his small conlrihiition of earth, ^nnd. or ivood and performs 
‘'thereby his devotion." Tlie Pcniiuan Indian similarly adds his 
stone to the heap, together with a quid of coca as a sacrifice. 
The Bc^louins of Amliiu practice the same act of piety, so that 

^ II, 107-0. Sihj alia Spencer, Frincipt^M Qf Sociotogy^ 
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the iDODument gradually increases id siEe" In the old Jewish 
cemeteries of Europe one may BtiH aee od the tombstones of dis¬ 
tinguished tnen the pebbles which pious visitors hi^ve deposited. 

In the subtropical aone of early civilisation the mound devel¬ 
oped into a masonry* structure. Cult architecture of this type has 
arisen indepeDdently all around the earth.** In PolyncsiaTi 
although we ^ill meet the rude heap of stones on the grave^ we 
also bod it developed in some regroup mto a pyramid of coral¬ 
line limeatonep which still shows^ however, the elongated form 
of a ^ave mound with steps on one aide. A similar form occurs 
in Peru> and the pyramidal burial mounds and temples of an¬ 
cient Mexico are of tbe same fundamental type.*' India is char^ 
acteriEed by the tope or stupa, a circuiar mound consolidated by 
a terraced walL“* This type of constniction is caji’icd further in 
the terraced temples of Babylonia and Assyria, which, like the 
pjTamids of Egypt, arise from a square foundation. 

Tile simplest and hence the most widespread fetish monu¬ 
ment, whether in connection with the grave or by itself, is the 
upright stone.*® In some form it is widespread in North and 
373 South Ameriea. Man must early have become desirous of mak¬ 
ing manifest his hand in the stone and thereby making ita mean-^ 
ing recognizable. At first it was enougb to &ct it in place artifi¬ 
cially; later he began to decorate it. The painted stones of the 
Dakotas they significantly called their ^^grandfathers/' tratiB- 
ferring the name of tbe ghost to the fetish in accordance with a 
common principle. The mytholo^cal theme implied in such a 
fact could be developed in two possible directions, according to 
the point of departure. It could be said that men are descended 
from stones or that the first men became stones. In North 
America we often encounter the former version. There are tribes, 
like the Oneidau, which call themselves the sons or descendants of 
etone^.*^ In Peru the other version prevails. The four brothers 

Andree, uaif Sp^k^i K^hsn, p. 224. 
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\ntli whom a Peniviao myth makes maiikiod begini were mic- 
ceasively transformed into stones. Aecoidiagly the hjutccs all 
speak of an earlier *^atoiie colt** in Peru. Actuallyj of ooursep a 
classifiention of cults on the basis of fioch criteria is jxist as in¬ 
correct as the practice of Gdrres, Stuhr^ Wnttke, and others in 
ranking shamanism and fetishism as separate reli^ons. Such dis¬ 
tinctions are derived from things so sujKrficial that the>' are 
without import for the nature of the ease. One might as well 
distinguish stoncp wood, and metal cults as stone, tree, and idol 
cults. They are nib of coursep only one and the same daimonistic 
cult. 

In Oceania the stone occurs as a manmuciit and fetish in three 
forms—roughp upright, and carved. It is natural that the car%dng 
in most cases takes the form of inscribing on the stone the fea- 
turts of the man whose ghost resides in it. Tlius the well known 
moDumental stones of Easter Islmid are charactcriied by crudely 
chiseled human faces.*^ Each stone bears the name of him whose 
ghost it harbors. However^ just as the remains of the dead ate 
not always consigned to the earth but are in some places carried 
about by the living on. their personSp so fetish atones may also 
be used in the same way. In many parts of Oceania, small carved 
stones, bearing names which sen^c equally for image and ghost, 
are worn on the body* 

In India both aboriginal and Aryan tribes have preserved the 
early simple practice as w'ell aa higher forms. Certain bill tribes 
in Assam erect a rough stone as a monument for every one who 
3^4 dies;*" The BhUs mark their temple sites by a similar stone set 
up on an earth terrace, and the Aiyan Kadra worship black 
stones as the images of their gods.** According to the Atharva- 
Veda/*^ a stone monument of the death god Yama stood cm the 
Hindu cremation places, and invocations here too identified the 
names of god and stone. 

The prevalence of upright stone monimients in Palestine is 
revealed by many Biblical accounts. Even under Yahwism many 
of them enjoyed reputations for holiness or eviL Thia *'stone cult^* 
also extended to Arabia and Egypt. The moat famous fetish stone 

*^GeiKleT, 
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in Arabia k that enelosed m lUe Caaba ut Mecca. In pre-Islaiaic 
times it stood as the "toenjprial of the natLonal ucioa of tlie 
Arabs coasunOTiated under the protection of tlie divine powers/^" 
Ti»c Caaba atone was thus, strictly speakiiig> the fetiah of the 
divinity through whom Ji cult union of Arab tribes had been con¬ 
cluded^ a divinity iike the Biblical Baal-beritli or “geni of the 
covenant^* of Shechem.*^ When Islam, from reasons identical with 
those of Vahwism^ destroyed the fetish sense of this stone, it 
became a “memorlar^ of tlie union ^ In the very same way the 
stone moDumeDts of Palestine are represented in tlie Yahwistic 
narrative as mere memorials of some past event. Nevertheless, a 
suggestion of a cult union is not iiifrequetitly revealed in the 
account. Sometimes, indeed, we even read of the anointment of 
the stonc^ a specifically fetishist ic feature. When Jacob saw 
Yuhweh in his drcaTn, he erected a stone "Vfor a pillar, and poured 
oil npon tlie top of it,” and vowed that, if Yahwch would bo 
w ith him in his undertakiEg and protect him, ho wcnld return and 
found a **God^a house^' tliero.*" To the gouE^ral conditions of a 
cult unions llierefore, he added the promise to esUihlish a cult 
place. This God’s hDiLse^ erecteri over the testimonial stone, must 
have corresponded very closely in nature to the temple at Mecca. 
Even their names were the same—Bethel in the one case and 
Beit-Allafi in the other; In Eg}‘pt we again meet the monuTnent 
alone architecturally conventlomliSGed as the obelisk. 

Among the Scandinavians rough stones set tip on end long 
remained iu use.*^ Runes took the place of sculpture for the 
identification of the monument. Here too we can observe from 
the inscriptinna themselves how the fetich monument changes 
into a memorkL 

*ln ancient Greece there sur\dved not merely the stone fetish 
but also that lYeeuliar ^^conseemtion” of the same which distin¬ 
guishes an hnage in the earlier cult sense from an image in the 
modern profane sense. Consecration means the giving of fome- 
thing into the possci-sion of ttio divinity. Since the substanee of 
fetishism lies in thk relation of posaessjon, an uncoiisecrated 
stone is logically only a stone; by consecrationj however^ it be- 
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comes a fetish. The act of consecmtion consists essentialh" in the 
pfeseoiation of the fetish object on the tacit assimiption that it 
vdU be accepted by the tlirkdty. It seems to have been believed 
that a dmnity could be induced thus to enter into the fetkh rela¬ 
tion by means of certain eKtermIs, among them the anointment 
of the object with oiL The EgjTtjaTts and Greeks, a^ well as the 
Hebrews^ were acquainted wnth this form.®^ 

Greece preserved a whole series of stone fetishes ranging all 
the ^"a.y from the rough stone to the human image. One of the 
intcnncdiate forms has achieved a certain indeiiendence. If a 
potter wished to indicate on his um that it contained the ashes of 
a linman being, he was satisfied with the crude portrayal of the 
djstincti\^e features of a human fare. The memorial stone was 
siniilarl}'' treated with the same purimsc, If^ however^ it was de¬ 
sired to indicate the sex of the individual this was done in the 
frankest and most naive manner by picturing the astural dis¬ 
tinguishing marks of seXp either alone or in conjunction with a 
head. In this ivay the sex organsp relatively insignificant in the 
natural proportions of the body, came to be given undue promi- 
netiec and to constittitc of and for themselves the task set for 
the artist, ft would be i>ossibie to adduce enough connecting links 
to show that only in this vray could the widespread phallic 
fetishes have arisen. Hence phalUciemp so often emphasized. can 
not with right be set up as a special cult^^ 

376 It is quite understandable»moreoverp that a crude image of this 
aortp doubly sanctified by high antiquity, would inevitably give 
rise to a series of special allegorizations and interpretations. A 
rough smallish stone at Delphi had once been the fetish of Zeus 
and even in later times received its special cult.^^ In view of the 
existing myth that Cronus until the birth of Zeus had devoured 
all his children, it is to see hoiv the feiishistic identification 
of this stone with Zeus, no longer eoirectly understt^, could 
give to the elaboration that the cantiihal father had been 
deceived b)* being presented wit It the stone instead of Zeus. Thus 
Zeus was re^ctiwi, and the stone was preserved in the sanctuaiy’ 
of A|adio allegedly because of its peculiar histon”. Where a fetish 
apj>eaFS in such a connection with a myth, the former is always 

Hqimajinp AJiiwcr dcr Gnechen^ 5^4, 15^10, 
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the originHl and the latter the atibacquent fact. In OrchomeDua 
the oldcfit sanctuarj' was tliat of the Charites, whose fetishes 
were rude stones, hlyth explained the strange and no longer un¬ 
derstood sanctity of these stones by asserting that they had 
fallen from heave 

In Phai® in Aehaia there stood in the market place ''about 
thirty square stones: these the people of Phane revere, giving 
to each stone the name of a god. In the olden time all the Greeks 
worshipped unwrought stones instead of images."** The image 
of Apollo at Megara was a stone pyramid.** The pillars of 
Hermes and the stones of Termlmjs were pritnitive fetishes^ the 
gods attracted to them through sacrifice and consecration fur¬ 
nished protection to guideposta and boundary stones.®* 

In Rome the highest dinnity among others elung to the ancient 
fetish in the form of a small stone, Jupiter Lapis. This the fetjales 
took with them for the formal ratification of trmties, in which 
it played the part of the god of the union, Magna Mater likewise 
undertook her cult joumeys in a fetish stone 

The monument or fetish of wood is still more widespread and 
in a certain sense more susceptible of development. The Iroquois 
and Delawares in their simple way had already foreshadowed the 
whole evolution from the rude post to the artistically carved 
image, in as much as they attempted to pve the post a lifelike 
appearance by the use of artistic means and personal emblems. 
They erected a tall pole at the head of the corpse. ,4 calabash or 
tortoise shell attached to it advertised that here dwelt the medi¬ 
cine man who in his lifetime had used this emblem and had been 
known by it. If the post marked the resting place of a peace 
chief, it was polished but was without emblems. If that of a war 
chieftain, the post had a face painted on it and was daubed red ; 
moreover, the identity of the chieftain was indicated by his in¬ 
signia and his militarj- exploits by trophies." The "idols” of tbese 
Indians, named "manito” along with their divinities, were simi¬ 
larly manufactured. "Most frequently they are posts, called 
magic logs, with either a human head or an entire human 
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figure/^ The early mhabltanU af Flnriclfi shoived m advance 
to the hiimaii image equipped mth weapons, la Yucatan tnonu- 
meatal pillars were likewise erected, often with a crossbar at 
the top for the display of some other object The discoverers 
were cotiscquently delighted to find there the worship of the 
cross.'® Ordinary posts are found everywhere in South America as 
objects of veneration^ even though they are cotnmonly erected 
only for temporary use. Only among a few of the rudest tribes, 
like the Botocudos^ has such fetish worship not been obser^^ed. 
Other Brasilian tribes have been seen to drive a post into the 
earth and deposit food before it.“ Richly carved and painted 
totem poles, often over thirty feet high^ constitute the fetish 
monuments of the Tlinkits^ Haidas, and other northwealem In¬ 
dians. 

The same derebpment is known to the peoples of Oceania. 
The Papuans erect a wooden image a fool high to the deceased 
and believe that the ghost of the latter moves into it during the 
37S mourning period,, i.e., before entering the spirit world.^* They thus 
ptill preseni'e the true fetishistic seMe. On the Society and 
Hawaiian Islands the traasition to the carved image was brought 
about, first hy clothing the plain short post with a personal em¬ 
blem, the marc, and then by carving a helmet and face on it. 
The carved figurehead on the prow of ships belongs to the same 
group of fetisheSr and perhaps, even, the first mast w'as set up, not 
to support the first sail, but to hold aloft some emblem or trophy 
as the seat of a protecting ghost. 

The Aryan Hindus marked their cult places on Ibe banks and 
inlands of rivers with pillarSi®* The Cochin Chinese and tlie lueu- 
lar Malays are acquainted with the same fetish in manifoid fonoB 
and combinations^ Among the shomaniatic peoples of northern 
Asia it plays a prominent role. The Finnish Chuvash before their 
conversion used to erect poles on their village squaresp which 
were at the same time their cult places, and to dmpe them with 
skins. If, as reported by Gmelint** they did so in order to avert 
the inCluencee of malevolent ghosts from their d^velling places, 

*• MUller, Urrid^ontrif p. 07. 
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tliia could Duly be bcenuRc tlie poles ilicmselvos mrked the sejit 
of a I>c«evoknt ^ardian spirit. They were thus true retishea. 
The Burin Is protected their sheep pastures with simiiar skin eltid 
poles,*"* These also be seen on the lonely timdnis of the 
north and in the forests, wlicre they arc looked upon as magic 
powers "'by which are dispelled the evil spirits who lend men 
astray.'" ” Thus, Dke the oboa and the pillars of Hermes, they 
have become guideposts. The Buriats also protected their in^ 
dividual yuHs in the game way. Two hircb saplings, joined in 
the form of a yoke ljy a third, ornamented w'ith ribboi:t-s an<l 
ermine pelUi, and placed at the door, formed a fetish before which 
the inmates prostrated tliemselves morning and evening,^^ 

Nachtigal ” found ^"sacred poles"' by the huts of the heathens 
of Bagimil, and Bastian S|>caks of a Negro "house pole/* Among 
the natives of Kakoina, east- of Tanganyika, bos been found the 
cuatom of placing beside the bighvrays as ciiamis poles witli straw 
379 bundles, obviously fetishes of the same kind. It is probably cor¬ 
rect to place in the same category' Use masts with streamers at 
the entrances of the Egyptian temples. 

The pole on the Greek grave is often mentioned by Homer, and 
tbe deceased is even identified in a manner not unlike the Indian 
practice. The oarsman Elpenor wished the oar with which lie 
ha<l rowed when alive planted on his grav€+ This his companions 
did. They' built him a mound, erected upon it a pillar, and at the 
top of this fastened the oar/* The origin of the Greek art of 
stulpiure reminds m of the Polynesians^. The first Greek statue 
the mde pole^ hung with the indiiddtiaPs weapona and capped 
with his helmet. Pau$(iniag still saw muniiments of this sort. The 
Roman mppm or short grave pillar is easy to cla$?.ifj\ 

In the villages of the Slavic Wends until recently a pole with 
all the earmarks of a fetish marked the communal square.'* 
Similar monuments in Gennany ivere transformed into symbols 
of imperial authority to preserve peace for justice and trade. Iti 
the North German i^o^avid this image apj^eafs in different 
of development—as a bare post supporting a shield, m a column 
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with a carved liead, and as a jjartially or entirely completed 
Itemje statuo.^^ It is not long since the people could not cele¬ 
brate a festival without erecting at least a temporary pole. Today 
only degenerate Eurvivals e^iiet here and there, notably the May- 
tree or iliiypole,'* 

The li^dng as well as the dead tree often serves as a nioaumetit, 
becoming both grave memorial and fetish." The Egyptians 
planted trees on the sites of their future graves, for thev be¬ 
lieved that the departed soul liked to rock in the shady brauehes. 
Such a tree shares the history and fate of its ghost. The Indians 
on Lake Superior possessed a ^'rnsnito tree,” in which the Great 
Spirit dwelL^' The Patagonians sacrificed to a sacred tree.'" “In 
Central America the worship of tlie cypress in particular was 
widespread.”" Every' plant in a place which is sacred to the 
dead or to a ghost derives sanctity from the latter, no matter 
whether it receives a cult or. for fundamentally identical reasons, 
sen’ea man as a magical herb. t\’herc the Great Spirit, as well as 
other ghosts, has a tree as his fetish and is identi^ed in the 
familinr way with the “first man,” the myth naturally arises 
that men are descended from ttie tree. The Indians arc actually 
acquainted with this type of myth as well as with tlie correspond¬ 
ing one which treats of the metamorphosis of earlier men into 
trees.” The Damarae of South Africa relate the folio wing myth: 
“In the beginning of things there was a tree, . . . and out of 
this tree came Damaras, Bushmen, oxen, and lebraa. . . . The 
tree gave birth to everything else that lives.” A particularly fine 
tree is regarded as “the parent of all the Damaras.”" The 
hypothesis that this conception has sprung from the presence of 
a tree fetish appears to us much more convincing than the at¬ 
tempt of Spencer" to explain sueli facts by a confuaion of 
names. One must ngree with him, however, that tree fetishism is 
not the product of simple animism, aa some have attempted to 
. (EcL) 
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it without eufTic^ieotly establisbing the fact^. Mnn was 
not carried away by considerations of beauty or utility to Ror-> 
ship the imagined vegetal bouI of a tree. 

SSI Polynesia was also acquainted nith memorial tree fetishes^ 
In Tahiti^ Cook saw “a variety of tree, which is here called eatoa 
and is eottitnonly planted only at tlie places where the inhabitants 
bury the bones of their dead."** Eaton is, however, at the same 
time the term for “god," a fact which sufficiently indicates the 
fetishistic character of the trees. The analogy with other fetish 
objects shows that it Is not normal in the first instance for an 
entire species of plants to become a fetish by virtue of some 
innate quality, but rather for an iadividtial plant to become 
such through its use as, or intbnate association with, a monu¬ 
ment. The present example, however, apprises us how from nat- 
urai causes the choice of a memorial tree may repeatedly fall to 
individuals of tlie same species, until hnally the latter itself 
necessarily acquinea a vague sort of sanctity. Thus m Egypt 
whole epecics of trees, since they were babitnally planted in the 
preciocts of the dead, acquired the character of sanctity. Cult 
notions of this type became an inajiortant factor in the dissemina¬ 
tion of plants and animals, though one which has hitherto been 
entirely overlooked. 

Among the manifold forms of fetishism in Tndia, we find a 
particular species of tree, the "sacred fig" {Ficua religiosa), espe¬ 
cially respected.*^ With its thick and extraordinarily broad shady 
roof, aup]iorted by the columns of its aerial roots, it is capable 
of sheltering a multitude. It is thus of great value at places of 
assembly, which arc at the same time cult places. Hence it Iiaa 
been planted at such places, or else they have been located in 
its sliade. W'Ucnever a traveler reea a sacred fig tree, therefore, 
he can presume that he is entering a sanctified place. The fetish- 
istic character thus extends to the whole species. The Aryan 
Hindus share tree fetishism with their darker aboriginal neigh¬ 
bors. Tiic sav'age Saoras still cling to the forms of primitive 
times, since rock crevices, heapa of stones, and tree stumps are 
their sanctuaries. The Bhiis surround the living tree with an 
earth terrace and indicate it as a monument by means of a 
stone. The same holds true of the IHionds, who moreover have 
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332 whole groves of sacred trees.** The cult of the sacred fig is oleo 
found among the Malays.” Tree fetishtsm survived even under 
Buddhism, whose legends frequently mention the '*bo tree*' and 
represent it m its true fetishistic sense as inhabited by a spirit." 
The Buddhist king of Ceylon and his kingdom were under the 
protection of a bo tree," The ‘'sacridee tree" of the JHongoliaa 
Buddhists is identical.” 

Zoroastrianism, since it tolerated only one cult, aUo permitted 
but one fetish, that of fire. lu reality, however, the people can 
never completely have forgotten all other fetishes. Before the 
great fiie-temple at Kishmer stood the fat famed sacred "cypress 
of KUhmer," which stood in approximately the same relation to 
the later dominant fetish as the mast and obelisk before the later 
Egj-ptiao temple. From far and wide pilgrims came to Eishmer to 
visit this cypress, but its sanctity was said by a Zoroastrian 
myth to be based only on the fact that it had grown in paradise, 
whence Zoroaster had transplanted it to the temple.*’ A deep- 
seated popular conception can, however, be more easily banished 
from a doctrine tlian from life. Tree fetishism has victoriously 
held its own io Persia against Zoroastrianism and ilohamme- 
danism successively. A recent traveler in Persia writes: “If there 
is a shrub on a mountain, one can be certain that its aspect will 
be made repellent by a disgusting superstition, for thither wan¬ 
der all sick persons, who are not healed by nature, and drape the 
busli with bite of their clothing as sacrifices for the implored 
recovery." 

The reader of the Bible will perhaps find analo^es oo this 
point also. Ttie palm of Deborah ** and the various terebinths 
had no place as fetishes in the doctrine of Yahwism, but they 
are mentioned in euch & way as to suggest tiiat they might once 
id another sense bai'e been monuments of the localities still 

333 marked by them. In ancient Greece, on the other hand, tree 
fetisliism was still in full bloom even at a late period. We need 
mention only the sacred olive tree on the Acropolis at Atheos, 

**Lia$ea, Iitditehe AUertltumtkimdt, ^ 4£1, 430. 
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the palm of Delos, the oak of Docfona, and the aacieot willow 
tree in the temple iit Samos.** There should likewi^ be included 
here the many “sacred gtom ” cults of which were common to 
both Greece and Rome, Classical mythology was also well uc- 
quaifited with tlie theme of the transformation of men into 
plants. To be sure, Ovid's metamorphoses ob^^ouBlv can not he 
regarded as genuine in the sense that their mythological figures 
were actually cult objects, but in type they nevertheless belong 
to those fictions the simpler forms of which we have encountered 
among the IndianB. 

The Celts, Germans, Mavs, Letts, and Finns similarly knew 
and fav'ored the tree fetish in an age of meager material ad* 
vnnee. They too selected particular trees in such a way that a 
measure of sanctity ajjread to the entire species- The sacred oak 
of the Gauls bore a second fetish jdant in the mistletoe.** The 
oak, elm, linden, juniper, liasel, and cider Imve preserved rem¬ 
nants of their ancient sanctity among the Gormans. In Lusatia, 
Kcumark, and adjoining regions the stately wild pear tree fre¬ 
quently occurs as a moniimenti it has disclosed many an old 
burial and cult place. The sacred trees and gro\'c 3 of the Slava 
are abundantly attested historically.** in all early accounts of 
paganism based on ocular evidence, this iiarticular type of cult 
stands out concretely, though other statements often appear con¬ 
ventionalized. Thus the chronicler Cosmas knew of nothing with 
which to charge the heathens then living in Upper Lusatia ex¬ 
cept the cult of sacred groves and holy trees and the custom of 
burjdng their dead in the woods and fields. The carved image 
can also be approached through the tree fetiBh. Thus the Lapps 
3S4 uaed to carve figures on Uv-ing fetish trccs.« Among the late 
survivals of tree fetishism arc the custom of planting shade trees 
over the grave and the attribution of v’nnous magical powers to 
platits of a particular species or those growing in special places, 
c must novv consider for a moment a somewhat div'ergent 
group, that of exuvnai fetishes, ^e use tliis term because weapons 
and ornamental clotlimg are most prominent among them, though 
nearly any object of mov'able property can attain the same 
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honor « Ori'nnally the concept of tlje pjcuinaJ fetish coinddcs 
Tvith that of the oldest {lersoiml property, but with economic 
pmgreas it graduaJly debates from the latter. It is tlien limited, 
strictly speaking, to Uioae articles which actually follow the dead 
into the grave. Another group of objects, now claimed by the dead 
only in principle while actually used by the living, retains n 
vague magical quality. A third group uf cxuvial fetishes sen'es 
the living, not as the result of a conflict, but by tlie express in¬ 
tention that the power and authority and everj' legal right of the 
deceased, i.e., of his ghost, sJj^l pass unth them to his living 
successor. 

The stair and shell, as we already know, represent the earliest 
property of man and consequently his most ancient personality 
Symbols, Sccjitcr, spear, and sword arc developments of the 
former; the manifold fonas of beaker and bowl, of the latter. The 
“aword and drinkiug-cup," according to Strabo,** are the oldest 
objects of private property among lower races. Where everything 
else still belongs to the community, these two articles are never¬ 
theless already attached to the indiindual. We should therefore 
expect to End the oldest exuviat fetishes in the same range of 
objects. 

Timieus of Tauromcuititn designates staves (herald’s wands) 
and a clay vessel as tlic penates, i.e,, the (etislies of the penates, 
which jEneas brought from Troy to Laviniuin." An earthen 
vessel was also one of the fetislies in the Temple of Vesta. Elaga- 
balus found it empty and smashed it. The existence of a number 
of others of identical shape, however, allowed the Roman people 
to hope that they still possessed the genuine one.*< Other Rom an 
cults possessed cxuvhU fetishes, e.g., that of Jupiter Feretrius a 
scepter, and that of Mare lances and shields (ancffioj. In tlie 
Temple of Hercules reposed his club and tankard, other forma 
of the staff and slicll,*’' Servius" also includes in this group of 
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objects Ibe girdfe of the mother of the gods, the scepter oF 
Priam^ and the dress of a Tro)aa princess. 

The oroameotal garment, in comparison with the w'eapon^ has 
only sporadically attained high importanoe as a fetish. At tlie 
head in this respect stands the broad loin elotb or maro of the 
Polynesians. In Tahiti the possession of royal power hinged upon 
a fetish maro, which was preserved, rolled tip in a bundle, as 
both fetish and royal embleoL” The peeuliar property of this 
garment is also suggested in the mantle of the Persian Sufis, The 
latterp howeverp had only sacerdotal importance; succes^on to the 
priestly office depended upon its transfer.*^* The Hebrew Scrip¬ 
ture is acquainted with the same significance of the mantle in 
that of ttie prophet Elijsh.^^^ Diadems and crowns arise from 
the brow band or fillet^ which must once in certain cultures have 
distinguished the patriarch. When the paternal office had differ¬ 
entiated into a priestly and a kingly office^ the older form of 
bands and wreaths characLerbed the priest, the younger and 
richer ornament the prince. The fetishistic character of this dia- 
tinciive ornament is based on the conception that it always re¬ 
mains in the possession of its euirlier wearer, who lingers in¬ 
visibly near it and communicates to the actual wearer the power 
that resides in himself. If this power is that of poUtical sover¬ 
eignty, then it is believed that the divine ancestor of the royal 
family or the original ruler of the country always eontinues to 
reign through the insignia and their temporary wearer. 

This conception rune through history in ever>' conceivable form 
from the crudest to the most refined. On the lowest stage it at¬ 
taches to the mummy fetish and the associated notion that 
through it man assures himself of the proteeting poiver of the 
ghost. On this stage, of coursej there is as yet no question of 
political power and protection; these come to the fore, however, 
with advancing organisation. The custom of the SakaJavas of 
Madagascar marke a noteworthy transition, m that the mummy 
3S6 fedsh appears much reduced. In the royal family before the 
second funeral of the king a cer^ucal vertebraj a nail, and a tuft 
of hair are taken from his crumbling corpse, and these relics are 
presented in a crocodile tooth. The right to the kingahip is then 
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dependent upon the poseession of t!iis fetLsh. “The Ho\Tia, who 
are acquainted with thb eupersLition of the Sakalavaa, have 
aince their invasion south of Menabe concerned themselves less 
with the person of the king than with these relics^ which they 
always guard most carefully under the pretext of showing ttiem 
the honor due them/^*®^ With advauemg culture the mununy 
fetish generally gives way to the exuvial fetish, and relics are 
gradually replaced by insignia. But even in regions of compara¬ 
tively high civilisation the two are occasionally found combined. 
When Emperor diaries IV' had a new emwn made for his king¬ 
dom of Bohemia^ he surrendered it into the possession, not of his 
successor, but of the national hero, St. Wenzel, from whose relic- 
head it was to be loaned to the actual successor only for limited 
periods. It became in a strictly juristic sensC;^ and not merely 
figuratively, the crown of St. W'enzel. Beyond this the conception 
of the time did not extend, only because it waa in the Christian 
era. 

The majoritj" of all exuvial fetishes, however, are w^eapons. In 
the Odysse]/ the patriarchs in the asaembJy are recoguked by 
a etaS or scepter. The primeval staff appears here only as the 
personal emblem of the ruler, and as auch it has been^ %^nd in part 
still b, extremely widespread- In West Africa, according to 
Zdllcr, the old practice still exbtE- When a chieftain senda a 
message to the merchants, he accredits the messenger by send- 
3S7 iug along his staff. The chieftain is repyesented by hb staff ex¬ 
actly as a ghost by ids fetish, and through a shnibr intimate 
property relation. The merchants likewise send out their mes¬ 
sengers with their staff. Staves used in this way are often of great 
value, because tliey inevitably become stamped as indi\'idualities^ 
In other regions the signet ring througti its incised sjunbol of 
personality used for the fiame purpose and with the same 
significance. Rings of similar type were exuvial fetishes in the 
Scandinavian temples. In the Ilmd certain etav^ or scepters have 
a fonnal hblory reaching back into the twilight of the gods; 
they thus become not merely personal emblemB but also 
fetishes,^®* 

The ori^n of fetish weapons is related in numerous legends. 
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Ortcn a son seeks his fathcT's tveapon in Lis father’s grave and 
cxtruets it therefrom. This conception is entire^ appropriate in 
an age which knows no spiritual beinp except such as rise from 
the grave, but it becomcB impossible with reference to higher 
spirits and on more advanced stages of fetisliism. When the 
higher spirits have their seat no longer in the earth but in the 
heavens, exu^ual fetishes can no longer be derived from tiie earth. 
Then the myths are forced to the explanation that they have 
SSS "fallen from Ijcaven,” or else legend weaves about their origin a 
colorful VLTeb, as in the case of the Holy Grail and the Holy 
Ljince. The sanctifying thing in both these eases is the contact 
with the blood of the Savior. Otlicrwise the Grail obviously be¬ 
longs to the group of exuvial fetishes first considered. 

The w'capon may be a fetish in two ways—cither as a fixed 
monument or aa a movable object. The sword, accortling to 
Herodotus was a true monument fctj?h among the Scythians. 
Upon the great wooden mound marking the communal mectmg 
place of the district was planted "an antique iron sword" as 
the image of the divinity of death and brutal warfare; "yearly 
Eacrifices of cattle and of horses arc made to it, and more vic¬ 
tims are offered thus than w all the rwt of their gods," In the 
same region at a much later period, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, the Alani worshiped the sword, and the Huns 
seem to have taken up the same cult according to the legend 
that a shepherd discovered and brought to Attila the “sword of 
Mars” of tlie Scythian kings.**" The lance shares with its an¬ 
cestor the staff the widest distribution as a fetish. It is found 
among savage peoples **’’ and also among tlie Greeks and 
Romans. It serves in particular as a portable fetish in war,*** 
and in earlier times it held the most prominent position among 
the insignia of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Throughout northern Europe the fetishistic eharaeter of heredi¬ 
tary weapons is revealed by their use in the oath. The sense of 
the custom among the Quadi of taking oaths upon their weapons 
is correctly explained by the statement that they worshiped their 
di^Hnities in their blades. Tite same usage has been e^^iablislicd 
for the Scandina’vians of Rtjssia, the Danes, Saxons, and 
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Czechs.**^ Even the Christian Franks, according to the c^idenre 

3S9 of their folk laws, could be brought only with difficulty to sub¬ 
stitute relies of the ssmts for their arms in the oaliu 
The last echo of exu^nal fetishism h the ha ay Dotbo that 
heirlooms have a special value, tltat some aiagieal power or luck 
inheres in them. This belief^ still current amoog the peopicT gocB 
back 10 pagan times, Wigfus, a bersk in Norway, in his farewell 
to liis grwudsjon whom he exjiecta never to see again, says: '“I 
wish to give you thc^ treasures of our famity. a mantle, a ^-pear, 
and a sword, in which our aneci=tov9 and relatives have had great 
confidence; so long as you keep them. I trust you will want noth¬ 
ing; but if you part with them, 1 fear for your fortune.^'On 
the Kurisches Haff the kettle hook, an heirloom which for gen¬ 
erations had been in contact with the hearth, was long a fetish in 
aticient fashion. In 1709^ when tiie plague threate-ned. the inhabi¬ 
tants of Sarkan drew a circle around their place with a kettle 
hook, and the plague could not paf5 it. In otiier cases old keys 
are regarded as helpful, for e.\aaiple, in seeking an unknown 
thiefj ag is done m Africa with the aid of actual fetishes. Heir¬ 
loom books, especially family Bibles/' have been added to the 
list in modem times, and it is significant that they are likewise 
ii5ed for divination. 

300 We already know that earth burial is not the only method of 
disposing of the dead l>od>% nor even the oldcefc or originally 
most widespread* A much earlier form, preserved as a developocl 
dogma in Paraiiam, consistg in giving the fleshy parts to the 
animalg. Other widespread early methods;, such as abandoning 
the corpse, discarding it on the heiithp throwing it into the river 
or sea. and exposing it on the mountains, necessarily have the 
same result. Even burial does not prevent burrowing and creep¬ 
ing animals from carrying on Llieir work of destruction. Indeed 
in popular conception the body in the earth, is always thought of 
as the prey of worm.'? and snakes, which are usualh* not distin¬ 
guished id ]3rimitive language. Even the elevuUon of corpses on 
high platforms, as is common in Oceania, docts not afford protec¬ 
tion against all animals. tJnly complete mummification and 
cremation rescue man from the animal kingdom. They are, how¬ 
ever, the least original methods of disposal, aud the existence of 
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the animal cull in the regiuoa where tliey have prevailed proves 
that even there they have succeeded other methods. 

An animal catmg the flesh of a corpse incorporates in itself 
precisely those parts in which the blood and hence also the soul 
inheres. Primitive man logically concludes, therefore, that such 
an animal is related to the ghost of tJie dead mao in the same in- 
timate way as are the grave and the monument on a later stage, 
though he is not led to speculate as to the possible nature of the 
connection between tliem. The animal, in short, becomes the 
fetish of the ghost.*‘^ This origin of the conception is indicated 
very clearly in a large number of the commonest fetishes. It is 
not, however, the only one. If an animal is an object of prop¬ 
erty, it can, like tlie other personal chattels of a man, enter into 
a fetishistic connection with his ghost through this property re¬ 
lation. The fetish animsls of the hret group are recognisable ns 
those which actually or supposedly eat the body, like the carni¬ 
vores, birds of prey, sharks, crocodiles, and snakes. To the second 
group belong those which early entered into a relation to man 
of partial or complete domestication, such as goats, sheep, cattle, 
pigeone, peafowl, and the like. If the domestic animal is actually 
useful, like those first named, the fetishism remains individual 
or is limited to definitely marked varieties, euch as the Apia bull, 
the white elephant, and the white horse. In the other case it 
often embraces the whole species. Sometimes both factors in 
animal fetishism, consumption of the body and the property rela¬ 
tion, coincide, as in the dog, the cat, and the domestic fowl. 
Finally, once the conception has developed and a large number 
of animals have become fetishes in the almve-mcntioncd ways, 
the door is opened to tlie rest. Just as any stone can presumably 
3D1 be or be made a fetish, so also tliere is hardly a species of animal 
to which man has not applied the conception at some time or 
place.*" 

The original association of ideas appears only slightly ob¬ 
scured when in Borapollo “* the fetishistic character of the hawk 
is explained by the belief that it is an image of a soul because 
like the soul it nourishes itself from the blood. In the cult, an 
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"image is origimlly a feLidi without reference to the factor of 
resemblance. The nuive conception of primitive tiraea that the 
soul is bound to tho flesh of the corpse, was preeen'ed not only 
by the Egj-ptians but by the Greeks as well. The soul does not 
abandon the corpse until doga and birds have gnawed it to the 
bone.^* Homer, however* no longer adheres to the logica] infer- 
ence that the soul necessarily passed into the animab with the 
flesh. Y'et the positioD of the eagie^ owl, and wolf in mythology 
reveals that even in Greece this conception once existed. In Tibet, 
where corpses are gnawed to the bone by crows and vultures^ the 
original idea is already half obscured. ^'Tlie Tibetans believe that 
the vulture, when he soam tnto the air* bears into the sky a part 
of the ghost of the deceased.'^ Hence the rich man aspires to 
have his corpse prepared for these birds by the priests* while the 
poor man, who can net aSord the cost of such preparation, is 
buried.^^“ Thus at least so much of the logic of the old conception 
has been preserved that the bird ivhich devours the body al^o 
carries away the ghost. 

The Aryaa Lranianii also clung tenacTously to this type of 
fetiahlam, although their very advanced religious forms neces- 
Barily obscured its meaning. Even the ^stemstized cult con¬ 
ceptions of Zoroastrian Persia reveal clearly that the dog, the 
vulture, and even the fliy had formerly been potent fetish ani¬ 
mals. The insignificance of the fly by tio means excludes it from 
fetishiam, for it too is a notable scavenger of corpses. “Among the 
magical instrumentalities of the Lapps there also belonged the 
magic flies, which were a type of evil spirits in the form of 
flies." Tumors, swellings* and even hemorrhages were as¬ 
cribed to these fly demons, They were kept in boxes, to be lot 
out on occasion in order to injure enemies. The same conceptiou 
must also have survived among the Germ auk peoples* for not in¬ 
frequently* when a Christian missionary had the fortune to over¬ 
throw a pagan idol, he saw with his own eyes tho evil demon 
escape from it as a fly or swarm of flies* and similar experiences 
have been reported in the exorcism of devils,”^ According to the 
Zoroastrian view the fly was the fetish^ either of the wicked 
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Aliritnan bimself, ‘VIio m the fona of flies tosihs through all 
u^ition, "■* or of the evil dernon iSesosIi, who rushed do^Ti from 
the nortli upon every dying person in the body of a fiy.’'» 

Only a dog of a particular breed was able to smite the fly 
demon. It was thus important that a dead person be "seen" by 
such a dog before the demon arrived. Consciiuently the Zorons- 
trian wished to die in tlie sight of a dog, and a dog was therefore 
held up before a dving men. No other interpretatton is possible 
here than that tlie dog had fonuerly been a fetish nnitnal su(>- 
posed to incorporate the souls of the dead and thus to save 
them from otlier ghosts hungering for them. When tlie dog is 
extolled in dearly rationalistk fashion as the guardian of the 
world, which exists “Ihroiigh his sagacity/'this too is a con¬ 
ception which early man with his daimonistic world philosophy 
could liat'c arrived at only tiirough dog fetishism. The dog is 
mentioned and praised in this way by Ormaed in repiv to the 
characteristic question of Zoroaster; ‘"What (creature] every 
midnight opposes .\hriman, who assaults from a tliousand sides?" 
Homer and Ossian similarly attest the widespread popubr belief 
that the dog is an exceptknaliy usefo] guardian because he is 
able to see the ghosts, the eource of all dangera.i*^ This ven- 
power, however, lietrays Jm fetialiistic nature. The dog is in this 
respect like Are, which also scares the ghosts awaj' from human 
habitations at night. To the Persians the tW'o were fetishes in the 
same way. With the development of Zoroastrianism, how¬ 
ever, the tendency was to elevate tlie divinity of fire for the sake 
of cult unity and to suppress that of the dog. The former tiBuqied 
the whole cult; the dog oflieially censed to be a cult object. 
Actually, however, tliis was never accomplished, for the rules 
governing the feeding and care of the dog covered everything 
eafientiai to the cult in its earlier sense. 

The cock w'as associated by the Persians wnth the dog in both 
connections, he too is a rlestroycr of bodies and a crier in the 
night. The dog and the cock combat the demons.*” But Zoroas¬ 
trianism also Feint^erpreted this conception. Since it recognized 
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only fire as a tnic fetich^ it attempted to rationaliae the service 
of the coefc. An evil dcoion ^nd:e men sleep to destroy them, but 
the cock wakens and thus protects thetn. The coek likewise made 
his way into ChrUt^endom as tJie symbol of watchfulness. It is 
scarcely to be doubted tliat in this cose, as with many other do¬ 
mestic asiimals, an actual cult aided in the origiiml domestication 
anti disseminatioiir If fowls were introduced into Rome to be 
used for divination^ this was a true cult purjKjse^ The cock, who 
still keeps watch against demons on our apinea, is similarly re¬ 
garded in Buddhism, In Tibet he is ^'consecrated to Buddha;” 
on the roofs of the monasteries roost thousands, none of which 
is ever killed ™ 

In Haivaii the shark was prominently worshiped as a fetish, 
Ilore in isolation the original fetisJiistic sense was still presented 
in all clearness, even though cult and mythologv' were by no 
means undeveloped. "The fishers sometlni^ wrap their dead in 
rough garments and throw them Into the eca to be devoured by 
sharksj because they are of the opinion that the ghost of the 
deceased passes into the shark which devours his bod>\ and that 
the survi^'ors will thereby be Jspared by these voracious uiiooster^ 
in any accident at sea.”*^' It is instructiv'e to note that the 
UawaiianB, in spite of the clarity of tlus conception, ficvcriheless 
called the divinity by the name of his fetish without further flis- 
tinctioin a custom which among less remote peoples has greatly 
confuse<l investigators. The very clarity of the notion made any 
distinction uonects^ary. To u European, however, who had out¬ 
grown these idcns> it woidd necessarily gecin entirely irratioaoL 
when fl man appeared before him, ^'who wished to be regarded 
a^ a prophet, since he asserted that a shark had inspired him^ so 
that ho was able to foretell future things.'^ 

With the ^hark we mu!?t doubtless align the crocodiles which 
enjoy a fetisliistic reverence in Indonesia, even among tlie 
Mohammedan peoples. The Malaya also believe that the sou! 
passes into tigem^ which arc consequently held sacred.^^® Even 
the civilLsatioPS of eastern Asia have retained traces of auimal 
fetishism. Jn China, tigers and dogs were worshifioch though only 
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as itidividualfl, with tlie tacit coaseni of the officials/*^ In Japan 
the fox fetiali has eurvived in connection nith the old Shinto 
religion.™ 

In Ainerica animal fetishism, even in obvious forms, is Tiidely 
prevalent, aJtbough the restrictions implicit in its basic idea have 
lapsed. In keeping with the stage of organization of many tribes, 
even the cult unions are entirely individual, tnostiy comprising 
only a man and a divinity. The Indian usually leaves the choice 
of thia divinity to the au^estion of a dream. Since it can appear 
in thia way only in connection with some visible fetish object, 
there ia absolutely no material object, and consequently no 
animal, which can not become a fetish, no matter whether it 
has any other connection with the cult or not."' 

The Great Spirit, Kitchi Manito, of certain North American 
tribes is borne through the clouds by the bird Wakon."' In thia 
conception the correct sense of fetisbism has been preserved. 
Moreover, Wakon itself is characteristically regarded by the 
Dakotas as their Great Spirit or god."* If it is believed that this 
spirit causes the thunder in the clouds, the way is paved for the 
nature myth which explains the claah of the thunder ns caused 
by the flapping of the wings of the bird. This myth is also current 
among the Mandans, Hidatsa, and Assiniboi^ and implies a 
similar fetisbism among these tribes. Aasiniboins w'ho have seen 
the bird describe it as very small. Similarly the Aztecs once wor¬ 
shiped their great Quits ilopotchli os a tiny humming bird and 
named him after it. Among other Indians the turk^ is the divine 
bird. We are not surprised, then, by the myth that it is to thia 
bird that we owe the creation of the world, nor by the belief 
of certain western tribea that the crow created the world,*** 
305 Many Indians preserve a raven's skeleton as a fetish, and others 
revere the owl. The Delawares and the early inhabitants of 
Florida preserved deerskins as fetish relics. The first tribe of the 
Delaware league had a tortoise as its original ancestor; hence 
this animal had once been the fetish of the first man or of the 
Great Spirit. The myth arising therefrom far exceeded the bounds 
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af the cult. The whole creation rests on the tortoise; enrthqunke^ 
and floods ftre the manifestatioiis of its mov'^emcnts.^'* 

Widespread among Indian tribes is the fetish of the hare. As 
the Great Hare it too shares the name and honor of the Great 
Spirit It brought forth the htiTnan race and created the earth 
itself from a grain of sand which it fetched froiti the depths of 
the water. The bison is called by many tribes ^‘the animal of 
the Great Spiriti^' and the white skin of a bison cqw forms a 
fetish relicO jj Manitoulm Island in Lake Huron the Great 
Spirit lives aa a beaver* This does not, however, protect beavers 
in general from molestation, for only one, the Great Beaver^ is 
a fetish and receives sacrifices of tobacco before the hunt. This 
beaver, texj^ ia the creator of the world. Other fetish animals are 
the snake, alligator^ wolf, otter, and squirrel. 

The tribes of South America are on the eame stage. WIsen a 
tribe even believes that all sicknesses originate from an ^^cvil 
animal,”^" thi^ indicates an almost exclnaive dominance of ani¬ 
mal feti^higm. The ounce and other cats among mammals and 
the vulture among birds are prominent here. 

Among the civilized peoples of Central America, animal fetish- 
iam, even aside from the snake cult which is everywhere excep¬ 
tionally tenaciouBp remaioa in force more than one would expect 
according to a generally valid principle. This principle estab¬ 
lishes a gradation among classes of fetishes, certnin of which are 
commonly preferred by advancing culture. The position of some 
members in this evolutionary scale may be doubtfuK It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that the celestial fetish and the artiflcial image are 
later members, in contrast to the older grave and animal fetishes. 
When a people writh a higher civilization advances to one of the 
later classes, this cornea to be regarded as superior. The older 
form gradually gives way and becomeg the euatorn of barbarians 
and the lower classes. Among the dominant stock, how^ever, it is 
assimilated by the later forms in a peculiar fashion, later to be 
mentioned, since the conservative cbaracter of the cult does not 
permit its complete annihilation. It is easy to understaiad how a 
higher culture w*ould necessarily look with disfavor at the identi- 
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ficatioc of di'vinitj'' with anitdaU, in of their lowly con¬ 
nections, sooner than at the idea that the divinitj’' hoven* near 
the lifeless ini age of an anitnal as it lingers in the vicinity of its 
monument. But practice advances only gradually, lingering on 
many intermediate atages. In Mexico the assimilation had already 
been largely accomplished. The live animal fetish had been 
supplanted by the animal image, which even appeared in com- 
bination with later forms of the image. The ciiit of the Ihing 
animal, however, was not entirely auppre^cd, for fetish snakes 
were presen'ed not only in Mexico btit also in Yucatan and 
Guatemala. 

Be must here dwell for n moment upon a curious product of 
this cult, namely, the calendars of the Mayas and Aztecs. In 
both of them the montlis and days are denoted by animal images, 
which unquestionably represent disunities.”' How these various 
divinities came to ‘'govern" in rotation definite periods of time 
is suggested by an E^’ptian analogy”* As in Egj'pt, the popula¬ 
tion of ancient Mexico was tiot descended from one ancestral 
pair but, like every great people, fonued a mosaio compound of 
numerous coequal or sufierimposcti kin-groups. The cults of these 
various elements were not engulfed by the new unity of the state 
cult, a development unique to Zoroastrianism and ^'ahwism. 
They all lived on with their different divinities and fetishes. 
Their subordination, howem, was revealed in one thing. Wliile 
the state cult, so to speak, never eloscd its eye? or allowed its 
gods to nod in the serv'ice of the state, and while the family cults 
were similarly w'akeful, the cults of tlie intermediate kin-groutis 
and tribal unions, which oa a lower stage of political integration 
hn<t tliemselves been state cults, ordinarily Iny dormant. They 
awoke only at special times, their festivals, quite indeficndeotly 
397 of one another. On these occasions the cult divinities of tlic 
groups historically mtemiediato between family and state in 
political development came among men t« visit their cull places 
and roam the land. In a verj* real sense, therefore, these divinities 
“governed" the ilutos of their festivals. 

Sffany early civilized peoples bai'e had good reason to keep 
clwe track of such Hays, The Egyptians, for esamplc, avojdpfi 
wiE-h a holy fcsir the ftreftd consequence? of meeting the divinities 
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abroad at £uch times in tlieir visible—i.e*, fetish—forms. "Go 
not out of thy house on the fifteenth of Paophi in the evenings, 
for the eye of him who beholds a snake coming forth On this 
evening sufiFets hann on tlie spot," “• Hence the Egjiitians kept 
an accurate account of such days. A systematic record of the 
various gods and the times they govern is what we call a "cafen- 
dar" on this stage. The Klavas and Mexicans kept a similar 
record, but for a different reason. They did not so much wish to 
a\'oid the divinities as to take advantage of their presence for 
the establishment of effective cult unions. 

In America, in contrast to most of the peoples of the Old 
"World, cult unions were always mainly itidi-vidual. Even among 
tJie more ci\ilized peoples there arose no extensive unions like 
the Greek mysteries. Each man sought to ally himself with a 
private guardian spirit, whom he recognized without exceiition 
in some fetish,*" This fetish with its spirit is the nagyal of the 
Mexicans and fom^ the basis of the doctrine of XaguaJism,**' 
which still survives in secret and which, like Japanese Shintoism, 
CQiTcsponds closely to the original and genuine form of all 
daimonism. As a result of the ncariy mui'ersal practice of call¬ 
ing the gliosts by the names of their fetishes, numbers of entirely 
different guardian spirits necessarily received identical names, 
Poliiieat integration then inevitably produced the same effect on 
cult doctrine as we found in Greece. A thousand tlifferent but 
like-named spiritual t>ersnnalitiGS were amalgamated into a single 
divinity, wlio, in turn, enjoyed a cult from a thousand human 
individuals and in one or perhaps several cult pinees. In any 
case, the divinities with whom individuals entered into cult rela¬ 
tions were now superior beings associated with communal cult 
298 places and definite fcstiv'als. The Mexican kept, trace of these 
festivals so that he might know* exactly which of the numerous 
dirinitics lingered among men on particular days and hence 
which were to be won over for his cult union. The Maya and 
Attec calendars, then, formed the basis for the successful con- 
clusiott of indiridufll cult unions, *‘since the children are dedi¬ 
cated to that nagml in whose sign they were born."^** Thus the 
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selcctioD of a gitardian divinity, which the Indians farther north 
made according to a chance encounter or dream interpretation, 
was here regulated by a system, and this sj'steai was a product 
of eocial developments 

In order not to have to return to the subject again, we may 
anticipate somewhat and iodicale here its connection with the 
astrological calendar w^hich still prevails in seme measure even 
with tii. Its mcffit important elements, to be sure, originated in 
ancient Babyloma, where, however, the same ideas were once 
operative. But even the Mexican calendar can be called an astro¬ 
logical one. While the older strata of population on the plateaus 
of Central America w'ere cliaractemed mainly by animal fetish- 
ism, the ruling stocks, ag is so often the ease, had advanced be¬ 
yond it to the fetkhes of the heavens, to the sun and star fetish. 
They associated the ruling divinity of the tribe m a similarly 
fetishic fashion with the aun and heaven, or assigned hiiD the 
sun and heaveu as his dwelling place^ Thus they raised them¬ 
selves, not only above the conquered and their gods, but also 
above their own prehietoric period- Even though the sun as a 
fetiEii now took the place of the humming bird, snake^ or other 
fetish animal, the nature of the cult did not permit the rejection 
of the latter- The problem was solved m a simple fashion through 
the identity in name of the ghost and fetish. The snake hence¬ 
forth took hia scat in the sun, and the scorpion and fish in some 
gtar or constellation. Thus, besides names of gods derived from 
other fetish objects and those not taken from fetishes at all, 
numerous animal names appear aa the dedgnations of many of 
the mo^ striking consteUaUons. 

These elements were also present in great abundance in Baby¬ 
lonia, The Chaldean priesthood, however, advanced farther than 
others in the directioD of devebpiog from the same foundation a 
scientific graduation of time. Even the Chaldeans, howeveri were 
unable to doff the old garb. The ^'government” of the dai'S^ to 
say nothing of longer periods of time, fell in rotatiod to the 
seven supreme planet gods of Babylon- Tliia attJGcial graduation 
of time with the seven day cycle gradually found acceptance 
amoDg the ciirilked peoples of the west, who translated more or 
less appropriately the names of the divinities ^ and supplanted 
the old reckoning according to the phases of the moon/'*^ It did 
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not^ boTTfiver^ stipprcss the fe.^ival calendar. Indeed, even under 
Christiarnty the old principle emerged spin with a new interpre¬ 
tation in connection with the cult of the saints- The calendar 
determines the succession of saints' festivals^ and in many regions 
it is still customary to dedicate the child by baptism to the 
^'patron on whose festival it is bom. Thus exactly as in 

ancient Mexico the calendar furnishes the clue for the selection 
of a dignity in conehidlng an individunl cult union. 

Animal fetishisni in the more northern of the civilized states of 
America is thus established beyond doubt, In PerUp the number 
of fetlshistic species to which the cults of the people adhered^ was 
very large. Foxes, dop, bears, the great cats, eagles, condors, 
parrotsp and snakes are all mentioned. The conditions in Peru 
show how strong an influeDce the asshnilation of the earlier 
fetishes by the later necessarily exerted on myth formation, and 
through this on the serious spectilation of mam While the older 
strata of the population paid homage to a variegated animal 
fetiahism^ the Inca rulers were pranounced representatives of 
celestial fetiahism. In pre-Inca times the condor, ivhich more thiin 
one tribe w'orsbiped as its divine ancestor, had been the prevail¬ 
ing fetish; the Incag themselves bore its image on their scepter.^^* 
The Incas, who were "sons of the sun" in the same sense in which 
those tribes must have called diemselves “sons of the condor," 
combined the condor fetish with the sun fetish. The relntive rank 
of tlie two was not incorrectly indicated by the myth which made 
the condor tlie ^'messenger of the sun.”**** In exactly the same 
400 way HermeSj the god of the vanquished pastoral people, became 
the messenger of the gods of the conquering Greeks, and the 
eagle became the messenger of £^us. Similarly all the other ani¬ 
mal fetlshea of ancient Peru were aasociated and identihed with 
stars. Thus it seemed to later generations "that every animal 
species had an individual in heaven^ which was a star."^** 

Whether or not this ’was still mtelligihlc, it was an element in 
the body of traditional knowtedgie and became inevitably the 
point of departure for further speculation about the origin of 
things. Another transfer of ideaa followed immediately. In ac¬ 
cordance with a familiar attribute of the supreme spirit, each 
fetish animal identified with him bore in itself the character of 
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an oH^al ancestor. If we now transpose this concept to the 
hcflvemj we can understand why the star given an animal name 
was called **the mother of the other animals^ the mother of the 
species/^ From liiere it is only a slight step to the concept ion of 
ticavenJy prototypes for the animals/' lo such cases, however, it 
k always difficult for \t% who likewise live under a body of 
traditional knowledge and think in the channels laid out by it, to 
determine whether thia step has actually already been taken by 
the jjcople described, or w'hethcr it has only been carried out 
unconsciously in the mind of the reporter. To question a people 
with an alien mode of thought in an objective manner is a rare 
art, and our science seems to teem with the unavoidable errors of 
such interrogatioii. 

In Africa, besides the widespread snake fetish, various others 
have still been preserved. Both on the Zambesi and on the Congo 
it is believed that the souk of dead chieftains dw^eU in lions.^^^ 
Elsew here the $ouk are thought to reside in apes.*" Lizards and 
crocodiles enjoy indi^ddual cults. 

The wide extent o( animal fetisbism in Africa is best showTi, 
however, by iU survivals in ancient Eg>'pt, although here even 
more than in Mexico and Peru the living fetish had been super¬ 
seded by the image and the celestial lelbb. The process of assimi-^ 
latioDp initiated in this way, was esii^entially the same here as 
there, but in Egypt it is even more clearly revealed that the 
different animal fetishes were originally worshiped only locally. 
Thug a wdiole animal species was sometimes respercted and spared 
by one district on account of assumed kinslup tvitli one felkh 
Individual, while it was ijersecuted by a neighboring dktrici 
for its noxiousness. Since a god is often known by the name of the 
401 animal wdiich senses as his fetkh, cult places frequently liear 
the animal name of the divinity of the district. These cult pUcee^ 
however, become the nuclei of urban settlements. Consequently 
many Egyptian cities bore names derived from animals as eri- 
dence of former animal fetishism. 

We shall consider here only Lbose animals which might have 
become fetishes through the devouring of corjjses. Pre^ioent 
among them were the wndeh“ worshiped jackal and the elewsely 
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related doglike animal of The li%nng cropodile &s a fetish 

could still be seen by Strabo in the old district of jVrsinog in 
Faymn. Both animal and god bore the name of Scbek, and the 
cult place was called Pi-sebok (crocodile city). In a neighboring 
district tJie ichneumon fras the fetish. The ancients were struck 
by the contradiction that, wliile some protected the crocodile in 
Lake Mceris and the canals around it, others attacked him to 
protect tjie ichneumon. The nature of fetishism permits such a 
contradiction. .Archeological discoveries confirm the further state¬ 
ments of Strabo concerning the vestiges of primary animal 
fetishism smviving long after the period of Egypt's splendor. 
Latopolis bad its name from the Nile fish called talos. Lykopolis 
moans “city of the wolf." Honnopolifi worshiped the dog-headed 
baboon, the dhitfict of Thebes the eagle, and Leontonpolis the 
lion fetish. Even the shrew found iU adherents in one district, 
and sculptures bear witness that the scorpion, the “iTilture, the 
snake, and many other animals were fetishes, although we no 
longer know whether they were worshiped in living individuals or 
only in images. Most celebrated of all was the scarnbaus. 

In ijtrabo's time the sense of animal worahip was already vari¬ 
ously interpreted. It has been falsely derived by science from the 
animal pictures chosen in Egj'pt as hieroglyphs to represent the 
names of divinities. But the earlier existence of liring fetishes, 
which is further and irrefutably proved by many mummified 
bodies of nnimals, demonstrates, in connection witli analogous 
phenomena from the whole sphere of ethnology, that genuine 
animal fetishism was the original form, and that it made these 
characters, pictures, and symbols available to a later age. 

The existence of the same fetish in several distriets, like that 
of identical divine names, was a factor w'hich could pave the 
way to a general acceptance of the fetish throughout the empire. 

402 The historical fortune of a district and of its ruling family or 
priesthood could exert a similar influence. Thus, according to 
Strabo, the dog, the domestic cat, the hawk, the ibis, and two 
species of fish were regarded os fetishes tlu-onghout the country, 
.although earlier sources show that they too originally possessed 
only localired cults. 
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Among proplcfi o later cultural stage the traces of this type 
of cult become more and more rare, but they suffice to contnoce 
us that the primary animal fetish was also once current among 
the Semites, Hindus, Greeks, Romans, and Germans, The en- 
dence sieves cither in images, like those of the fish among the 
Fhoenicians and the snake among the Hebrews, or in niYths, as 
when a Hindu myth makes Vishnu appear in his earlier avatars 
as a fish, tortoise, or wild boar/” Some have thought, however, 
that the culture of the Aiyan Hindus is acquitted of the cruditv 
of animal fetishism if the animals were represented as the "vehf- 
cles-' or "bearers" of the ^dirinity, if, for example, the divinity 
soarrf aho™ the wings of the eagle which served as his seat. 
But in this very respect the popular conception adhered closdy 
to the true basic idea of fetishism; the animal and the divine 
spirit remained two distinct concepts, connected only externally. 
The conception which secs the divinity iu the animal itself is 
to bo regarded as the corrupt one. 


In Gr«ce, to mention only a few instances, the eagle of Zeus, 
the wolf of ApoUo, and the owl of Athena clearly suggest this 
tj pa of fetishism. Tliese animals stand in the very same relation 
to the later images of these gods, and to the conceptions derived 
therefrom, as do the humming biid and snake to the images of 
the Mexican gods. In the Greek image the animal appears some¬ 
what more aubordinated than in the ancient Egyptian forms; 
it no longer forms the head, hut only an accessory part of the 
image. Even Greece, however, did not skip the stage which char¬ 
acterizes Egypt, as is proved by the idols with animal heads 
reported by Schlicmann. The Birds of Arietophaues shows to 
what extent the ideas of the people, even in the classical period, 
were still connected with those of primitive animal fetishism. The 
only question is whether tJiese themselves or their rationalized 
interpretations roused more the derision of the poet. 

The Roman wolf image, the woodpecker legend,*” the crows 
coDsecwitcd to Juno/” the fish uiofiui as the "image of the soul," 
and the 6sh forms of the gods mentioned by Augustine ”» point 
to the same basic notions, as do aUo tlie wolf and raven in Norse 
mj'thoiog}'. With reference to the carrion birds, the i-ulture and 
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Uic rnven^ the feti^ihktic conceptiort had not yet died out oven 
in the late Middle Ages. When in 1214 at a tournament at 
a hundred knights penahed froiti heat and duft^ it observed 
that ^^the evil spirits^* Sew about in the form of vultures and 
ravena,^^ Cf^arius of Heisterbachp^*^ in accordance ivith the 
belief of his time, regards ravens and crows in general as seats, 
sometimes of humsti soulg^ sometimes of demons. The latter 
gather in the form of ravens about a house where a death has 
occurredp in order to de^^our the departing soul, A similar idea 
is also the basis of the popular notion that the appearance of 
the *"owl of death forebodes the approach of a death. 

1/ these survivals are insufficient to convince the reader of the 
general prevalence of animal fetishism^ there remains the proof 
from snake fetish iemt which Is so unexceptionaliy common to all 
peoples that it is enough here to cite a few cases from the sphere 
of civilization p where doubt might most legitmiately exist. TVhat 
recommended the snake so generally aa a fetish of the primary 
t3rpe is its entire nature and mode of life* It dwells in catnes^ 
crevices, and abandoned hute-^11 places w^here man once de¬ 
posited his dead. It Uvea ns the savage and the Ossianic Gael 
conceive the ghost to live; sometimea it suns itself on the top of 
the gravCj aomedmes it vanishes within it^ and another time it 
visits the housca of the survivora. Moreover, according to a popu¬ 
lar notionj it feeds on the dust of the corpse^ When primary 
fetishism is abandoned wdth higher ci^dliaatba, that of the 
snake undergoes a slight transformation, which preserves it in 
another form for a long time* The snake beconiea the image of 
the soul—a later coneeption evidences of which are still found 
in the early centuries of Christianity, It is no longer the seat of a 
huiEian soulf but the form of the soul itself when detached from 
the body* As such it has often been seen leaving and entering 
the bodies of dying and sleeping men. Nocturnal bbds and bats 
were similarl^'^ regarded by the ancients, for they too, in common 
with the dead of early times, live in eaves and rock orevicesJ** 
But the snake^s lack of limbs, its rapid and noiseless gliding 
motion, and ite tiow harmless and noiv dangerous character 
404 everywhere attraeted the special attention of men to it. At the 
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saiap lime the sitake is tile eldest among uniinal fetishes, and 
til ere fore in comparison ftith others it often occupies an inferior 
position. Thus it Is frequently chamcteristic of subject peoples 
with a lower culture. 

Among the Mayas the snake cult stood supreme. In Mexico it 
formed the basis of the cults wliich were combined with political 
integralion."* As soon as fetishism has advanced to the artifi¬ 
cially constructed image, it is able to express such a combina¬ 
tion therein. The fetish of Huitzilopotefaii, the humming bird, 
mastered the snake, and his image combined the two animals. 
Another god, Quetzalcoatl, possessed fetishes in the flint, the 
snake, the sparrow, and finally tlie image in human form. His 
image was able to unite them all. Indeed bis very name is de¬ 
rived from a combination of fetishesj as usually interpreted it 
means “the plumed serpent.’' 

In India, na^os are spirits in the form of snakes. Their fetish¬ 
ism naturally does not prevent their being the causes of thunder, 
rain, and storm.*** Here too the snake fetish is especialJy cha^ 
actcristic of the aboriginal tribes, subject or hostile to the Aryans. 
The name has therefore passed to these peoples themselves, in 
accordance with a principle to be discussed later. The Nagas 
arc the sous of snakes, the serpent people. Seshnaga is king in 
the subterranean realm of snakes. Struggles and alliancea with 
serpents play a prominent part in the history of the conquering 
Arjans. Krishna conquered the snake; Vishnu made it his couch. 
The bird is the superior fetish of the Aryans; the hawk Garuda 
is the ‘'bearer” of the divinity Vishnu. The “divine birds” are 
the enemies of the snake gods; they kill them and live on their 
flesh.*** 

Space does not permit an exhaustive discussion of snake fetish¬ 
ism in Greece. The myth that Cadmus and Harmonia were trans- 
fonTLcd into serpents and lived on as QcttiS by their graves,*** 
points to snake fetishism among the earlier population. Accord¬ 
ing to Hcrtjdotus/" the ancient Athemana believed that a ser- 
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pent dwelt as a guardian in ttie temple on ilie Acropolis, and 
when, during the Perflian War^ they noted its aWneej they 
iiEiserted '^tbat the goddess had already abandoned the oitadeL" 
Old myths actually identified tlie snake on the citadel with the 
ancient hero Erechtheus*^^* The serpent also appears, along with 
the owl, as an "attribute" or "aymbol" of the later goddess, 
Athena. In exactly the same way the unsus or sacred asp be¬ 
came an attribute of the ruling gods and kings of Eg^^pt. 

The cult of Asciepius was associated with the most ekinentaiy 
snake fetishism. Live serpents w'ere kept os fetishes in his temple 
at Titanc.^*'^ The god was carried in the form of a snake from 
Epidaurua to Sieyom**^ Legend preser%'es the correct fetishistie 
mode of expression when it shows U8 how the community of 
Epldaunis in Ar-golis, whose cult divinity Asclcpius was 
under the "leadership of the serpent." When a colony set out 
from here to found Epidaurus Limera^ the colonists took along 
a sacred snake^ and where it crept ashore from the ship they 
built an altar to Aeclepius end around it their city.*^* Such is 
the mythological substruction of the "lenderahip of the serpenL” 
The later image of tim god bore a staff and a pioe cone,^ while the 
Jiving snake still BCrved as a parallel fetish. The development 
here also pursued a familiar course when the snake image after’^ 
wards became an ^-attribute," entwining the staff of the god. On 
a higher evolutionary atage, w hen man has completely forgotten 
the original sense of fetiabisinj Ije necessarily reaches out for a 
rationaliied explanation and seeks in or ascribes to the snake 
the properties by which it is able to promote human health. But 
the promotion of health was originally the affair of the god. Of 
course, in couaequence of the diBappaaranee of the origlEtal con¬ 
ception^ there cornea an hour when even the god himaelf must 
dissolve into air and vapor. The aodents, on the path first 
blared by the Greeks^ had already come to suspect that it was 
the air at the liealth-^ving cult places of Asclepius which cured 
tlie ailincutSr and that the god was nothing but an allegory of 
this process. 

The snake emblem in the cult of Dionysus must have had a 
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siniilAr prig^. To call it the ^^gymbol of the annual renewal of 
406 life in oatime’' is pure ratioualj^atipcL A snake led Antinoe to 
the spot where ahe founded Mantinea; the hero Qyehreua ap¬ 
peared as a serpent in the battle of Salamlsi the patron spirit 
of Elis appeared in the form of a snake before the army of 
Soaipoli.^^* The snake was Oie oldest ''symbor* of a daimon or 
Tyche*^^^ Even snake totemism was notp and eonld not be, alien 
to Greece. Once an ancestral god is remembered io the fetish of 
the snakOp his descendants must be "^sons of tba seq^enL" The 
lively imagination of the Greeks^ however, cbaiacteristieaUy re- 
solved all these facts into ejeplanafcory stories and transmitted 
them exclusively in this form to later generations. For examplet 
Nicoteleiap the mother of the Messenian hero Aristomenes, is 
said to have conceived him after intercourse with a god in the 
form of a snake.*'" By an identical mythological subst-niction a 
Macedonian legend accounts for the divine extraction of Alexan¬ 
der^ and a Sieyonic myth for that of Axatus/^* The reader may 
note in passing how much this advance, this departure from the 
naive viewa of savage peoples, must necessarily have contributed 
to the disintegration of reli^oua beliefs in Greece. 

In Rome^ living snakes were kept in the temple of Bona Dea. 
Juno bad a still more ancient cult at Lanuvium; the snake lived 
in a cave in the sacred grove.^** The gonn in the house and the 
ghosts at the grave were still regarded as Bnakes at a very late 
date. like the owl in Athens, the snake in Italy was generally 
protected in houses and sleeping rooms as a bringer of luck; 
indeed Pliny ascribes it only to the periodic conHagratlons 
that men were not ovcrwhebnetl by the progeny of snakee. It 
can scarcely be said that the ubiquitous image of the snake had 
suppressed the living fetish. The same reinterpreted totemic con¬ 
ception is found here as in Greece. Scipio and Augustus were 
reputedly tlie sons of snakes. The mother of the latter approached 
the snake in the tcmplo of Apollo, and the legend, newly in¬ 
vented according to an old model, relates that she bore there- 
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after on her body the mark of a as though there still 

survived a dim recollection of tlie mark of a cult union or totem. 

407 In the retomnbi of Germanic Jegendarv'' tradition the Midgard 
serpent^ the enake under the mythical tree Yggdraailh the house 
snake of popular Euperstition^ and CGimtleas dmgon legends are 
s«lf-'explallflt^>^y^ The snake, dragon, and griffin, a winged ser¬ 
pent, become gnardians of treasure in connection ^ith the grave 
cull of entiier times, which placed the entire treasure of a man 
in his grave. His own ghost^ jealous and formidable^ watches over 
it in the fetish of a snake. With the advance of economic fore¬ 
sight man withholds his treasure from the deceased^ and even 
unearths the treaEiires of earlier times. Such grave robberies must 
Ijave been frequent in tlie transition period—in northern Europe 
perhaps about the time of the Yalkerwandemng^hQm the in¬ 
timations of certam folk law's and from the number of legends 
which are preoccupied with them. There woe an added incentive 
since, according to primitive ideas, the imdcrtAking by its daring 
brought glory as well as plunder. Even the Homans were famiUar 
with the snake as a guardian of trcasurc,^^“ The early Middle 
Ages celebrated heroes of this sort in Beowulf and Sigurd^ and 
the old historian of the Danes extols their heroic deeds. 

With Christianity there appears another group of dragon 
ela 3 ^ers, inctuding St. Michael and St. George^ whose object is not 
the treasure but the destruction of the demon, whereupon the 
Chri^ian cult takes possession of the old cult place. The once 
extolled heroic deed finally dwindles away in the popular super¬ 
stitions flurrounding treasure hunting. Here the magical menus 
consist as a rule in an appropriate sacrifice, which entices the 
watchful ghost away from the treasure^ and in the ^*Favete tin- 
The slightest noise calls him back, and the treasare is lost* 
One step farther toward Christianity and the ghost longs for 
deliverance by the removal of Lis treasure. The old conception 
that everj- ghost clingg inEeparabiy to bis treasure continues to 
Gxistf but according to the later view, influenced by Christianity^ 
a ghost who is compelled to linger in the darkness of the grave 
is necessarily excluded from the place where the blessed are 
united. Consequently he now longB for deliverance. He Is in a 
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positiou like that qf the ghost of former days whose sutvivore 
had not perfonned their eull obligations at his grave. The de- 
liveranec, however, is conditional upon the overcoming of the 
old terror of the graven tlio Ijcro must not shudder to kiss the 
saakc, as legend often puts it. Thus from the simplest elements, 
which like the seeds of life are diffused through the air over tlie 
entire earth, there have arisen, with progress in their compre¬ 
hension and combination, series of ideas which have nourisiied 
the soul of the people for centuries and have Btimulated it re¬ 
peatedly to new creations in the most diverse forms. 

The second main group of animal fetishes arose exclusively 
from the property relation and represents in general a later and, 
if one may say so, a nobicr stage. To it belong for the most part 
animals which have been domesticated either for use or for 
pleasure. Man assumed that the divinity must find the same 
pleasure as himself in their possession, and he therefore "eoiiae- 
emted" them to him. In this way certain temple inclosures be¬ 
came tJie centers of a peculiar form qf domestication. The aoi- 
maie were diffused with tlie spread of their cults, and perhaps 
sometimes the dissemination of a cult was promoted by the 
striking beaut}' of its animals. From the featliered world tjiere 
must be Included here the domestic fowl, the pigeon, the goose, 
the peafowl, the guinea fow l, aod perJiaps also the domesticated 
swan.’*® Some did not spread to the west until tlie image fetish 
had become prevalent, and they consequentiy appear as "attri¬ 
butes'* of their divinities. Often, it appears, sports of white color 
were first chosen as curiosities for dedication to the temple; 
from them by careful breeding varieties of stable color were then 
produced. 

Among the useful aoimals, with rare exceptions, only individ¬ 
uals with special distinguishing characteristics, as proofs of their 
sanctity, are consecrated to the divinity. In this way the cult 
effects a compromise with economic life. In India the white ele¬ 
phant was a fetish animal, furnishing on abode to different 
spirits. This fetish was even associated with Buddha, as the myth 
of his conception shows, and it was afterw-ards his "sacred ani¬ 
mal." The old cult has been kept alive in Sbm, w'here it is be- 
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tievird that white elephants "'are inhabited by the souls of great 
heroes and kings.” The bull must once have been a eommoa 
fetish animal in the Asiatic cradle of cmiization and among the 
western peoples of kindred culture. Its image was preserved in 
anceint :MesopQtamia. hi Zoroasfcriamsm, according to a myth 
which we are now well able to comprehend, the primeval bull 
Kajomort wa^ at the same time the "first man/^ the progenitor 
of the kings, and the ori^nal ancestor of the entire human 
race.^“ In India, Siva was associated with the buD Nandi. The 
sanctity of the Hindu sacred cow, however* b of somewhat dif¬ 
ferent origin. In Egypt* on the other hand^ the cow was regarded 
as a fetish throughout the land in connection with Hathor and 
other divinitieSj and was consequently never slaughtered. At 
Memphis a specially marked bull received a cult as “the liYing 
409 image of Ptah-Sokaris.” Not less familiar are the ram of 
Amo a and the goat at the cult place at Mendes.^^“ In almost 
every house the cat constituted the "'living image" of a house¬ 
hold divinity.^ A similar case is furnished by the Israelite cult 
of the calf, which is known* to be sure, only from the time of 
image fetishkiru Among the early population of Crete the bull 
fetish appears as the Minotaur in connection with the name of 
the hero Minos.In Greece the cult of Hera was associated with 
the image of the cow, although this naturally did not prevent the 
cooaecmtion of the pcftcock^ a later importation from abroad, to 
the same goddess. Once a ”^at people,i,e.j a tribe with the goat 
as its fetish or totem* harassed Uie lands about the ^^goan Sea. 
The bronre image of a gpat on tlie market place at Phlius en¬ 
joyed special reverence. However, the fact that this ^'sacred 
goat” appeared at the same time as a constellation* a connection 
with which we have become acquainted above, had already be¬ 
come so puzzling at the time of Pausanias,*** that the following 
rationalized explanation was invented. Because the cousteUation 
of the goat in ita ascendance had blighted their vines* the people 
of PhUus to propitiate it had set up the bronze goat and honored 
it with presents. 
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A logical dediictiori^ ’ft'hich have been widely dra^ra from 
fetialiistie promisee may ho interpolated here. To be sure, they 
arc not coafined to the groups of fetishes already di^UBsed^ 
althougli they relate most frequeotly to them* First of nil, the 
concept of fetish isUc posae^on has been very genera I ly ejrtended 
to tJie SQuIa of the li’iing^ influenced by the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams as they are popularly conceived. According to this 
eonception, the soul can leave the sleepier as it leaves a corpse 
and can then act in the same ways that are chameteristic of the 
ghost. ThuSt among other diingBp it may temporarily take possee- 
aion of an animal. Thus arises the ecmception of lycanthropy, of 
the werewolf. The cannibalistic lust for blood, repressed by social 
inhibitioiiB. is indulged by the human soul at night m the body 
410 of a wolf* This belief is common in Africa^ where suspicion falls 
chiefly on the smith. The classical peoples were likewise ac¬ 
quainted ’ftdth it/“® and among the Slavs and Germans it still 
survives in folk tradition. The Germanic werewolf |mon-wolf) is 
bloodthirsty and bent on the abduction of child^en^ an echo of 
suppressed cannibaliBtn. 

Shamanism ^** is the product of the related conception that 
man can find artificial means which will permit the soul to leave 
and enter the body as in sleep. These means are derived from 
experiences with the auspeuslon of conscious volitionat thought 
oud consequently draw upon all those banishers of care with 
which we are already acquainted. One group makes use of in¬ 
dulgence in narcotics or stimulants* A second shackles the 
thought processes through the obtrusion of rhythm in music and 
the dance. A third similarly fetters the snind through fl:xed gazing 
at a motionless or uniformly moving object. The first two means 
are employed by the prieste of magic everywhere; even the 
prophet of Judah craved harp-playing when he w'as to prophesy^ 
The third has been turned to account mainly by Buddhist mona^- 
riciam. The desired result is to become Literally “beside onc- 
ficlL” Eapture, ecstasy, intuition, contemplation, and vision con- 
Etitute a series of auhlimated versions of an originally very rea!- 
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istic idea.*^^ This basic idea Is the product of the primitive con¬ 
cept ion of dreams f which among savage peopJes everywhere m- 
volvee a double asaumptioti. Either the soul leaves the body and 
\i$lU the objects remembered from the dream, or else another 
soul eaters tJte body and discloses such a vision. Into these two 
categories are divided the habits of those who professionally hold 
intercourse with spirits^ 

Bastian *** plaited a West African priest for whom^ when sum¬ 
moned by the noise of a rattle, a ghost would rise from its us^ual 
abode in the grave and enter his head. He thus became ‘*in- 
spired^* and was able to reveni the thoughts of the ghost. This 
form predominates in Africa, The prophets of Judah were simi¬ 
larly visited by Yahweh in dreams. Not infrequently, however, 
their own souls were carried off to see distant objects. Both 
forms were still known to the ChnatJan Middle Ages. In “revela- 
tLon“ the revealing spirit appeared before the sleeper; in ^'con- 
411 templfltion"'the soul went forth from the sleeper to see the 
objects themaelvesp Tlie latter was preferred by tlie monke as 
less deceptive. It is tile form prevailing among the slmmanIstic 
Mongolian peoples of aorthem Asia and Emope, The sliaman 
puts himself into a trance, during which his soul leaves him^ 
visits other souls and ghosts often in remote places, and enters 
into such intercourse with them as seems profitable to men living 
under a daimoRistic world philosophy. 

In its application to man the concept of possession has varied 
widely on different stages of culture. The entrance of an alien 
spirit into man i$ possession in the broader senae^ It is more 
customary, however, to use the word in a narrower sense for the 
indwelling of a tormenting spirit. In a still more restricted sense 
it iiaa reference to a particular type of disease phenomenon. Oiig- 
imilly man knew no cause for the abnormal state of sicknesa 
except invaBEon by an evil spirit,^** Not until a comparatively 
late stage of culture did wider experience and keener judgment 
^t apart a number of diseases and attribute them to a proximate 
cause outside of the spirit world. With this step began the dirin- 
tegration of daimouism^ though of course thb did not become 
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perceptible for a long time. The greater the number of such ex- 
periences^ the more limited becomes the sphere in which dmmon- 
ism prevails. It sounds paradoxical that all hunLBn ciiFilisatioii 
hag liad its cradle in daimoDJEm^ aud yet that and 

daimonism are inversely proportional. With the compulsion of 
economic life^ medicine woidd have been in a position at a very 
early period to lead mankind to a new world philosophyj, if, 
wherever it abandoned daimoniam, it had not again followed 
empirical methods ahnost exclusively, so that the investigation 
of the actual causes of disease was postponed a very long timer 
indec<l on the whole until our modem age, When^ howeverp the 
first ntUmipta to tear loose from daudooism already appear in 
Greek antiquity, certainly by the fifth century B.C., this only 
shows very' clearly how infinitely slowly mankind, reared in such 
a peculiar and almost mechaniciil historicai process, is able to 
absorb new ideas and points of view. 

Hippocrates can with good right be called the father of an art 
of medieme which no longer reals upon a daimonistic and fetish- 
jstic foundation. Yet even his teachmgs stand in the cingest causal 
relation with the ideas and phenomena from which they freed 
themselves. In this they are very like Greek philosophy, which 
412 lifted the old faith from its hinges, though it was fundamentally 
only an outblo^misg of the latter's treasure of ideas. The cult 
idea destroys itself in its own development; therefore, with cor¬ 
rect intuition, it resists development. Just so the world philosophy 
which overthrows da im onism and fetishism nevertheless has its 
roots firmly planted in them. Never has there arisen anything 
abaolutely new. Even the external cormectiou between Hippoc¬ 
rates and the cult ia noteworthy enough. He was himself de¬ 
scended from the Aaolepian linc^ a priesthood which for cen¬ 
turies had healed mankind by cult metliods logically consistent 
witlj the daimanistic conception of disease. The heart of his doc^ 
trine is the principle of vital warmth, which is clearly not un¬ 
connected with the popular conception of the soul as situated! and 
manifested in the warmth of the blood. Tlie moment of cure is to 
him the crisisthe elimination of the substance which has 
forced its way into the organism to cause the ailment and which 
the vital warmth has, as it were, boiled out and overcomCi Here 
both the connection and the distinction between the old and the 
new are brought together. We must therefore cast n glance at the 
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therapeutic procedure of pre-Hippocratic iirues and non-HeUeiiic 
cuitures. 

A very simple logic in this respect unitea the tribes or rather 
the prieste or "sorcerers" of New Zealand, AustraJm, Africa, 
America, and northern Asia. The "medicine man,'’ the "ganga,” 
and the "ahaman" all act and treat the sick irith the utmost 
unanimity as reepeets the fundamental idea, and this has pro¬ 
duced forma which are identical even to minute details. That a 
demon ie the causa of the complaint is taken for granted from 
the outset. The diagnosis has only to establish wltat kind of 
demon and how to attack bini,‘” This is done, not by an exami¬ 
nation of the patient, but with the aid of the demon which the 
sorcerer hy cult performance has bound to himself to render such 
sendees.*** In other words, the medicine man begins by obtain¬ 
ing an "o.racle" from his cult spirit. With reference to its form 
tbe AristoteUane were by no means so %Tong when they regarded 
the oracle as the product of a delirium induced by narcotic 
vapors,*" although they delimited the moans somew'hat loo nar¬ 
rowly, Tobacco, coca, smoke, music, and dancing all operate to 
induce tiie delirium with which tlie ministration begina among 
the Mongols, Indians, and Negroes. This delirium is the prelimi- 
naiy condition for "inapiration," through which the diagnosis 
comes. 

The second step is to get the demon causing the complaint out 
of the sick man. For this there are available as aida all the vari- 
413 ouB means which the cult uses in dealing with spirits. The priest 
may attack the demon with his amulets, charms, or "medicines " 
i-e., expel or exorcise spirit with spirit, fetish with fetUb. Or he 
may attempt it in an amicable fashion through bribery or propi¬ 
tiation, by fasting, taboos, bloodletting, and similar cult means.^"* 
One method, however, seems to have found great favor everv- 
where, in both the Old and New Worlds. The patient is reas¬ 
sured by being shown the incarnated cause of the disease which 
has been conjured out of his body. Now this is not possible with 
respect to the spirit itself, but its fetiahUtic connections afford 
the possibility. In the teachings of Ormaad the name of kkor- 
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festers is ^ven to the whole brood of scorpions, flies, bcetlea, 
toods, and the like, which, whesi possessed by evil spirita, bring 
all evdl to the earth. The medieioe man similarly turns to these 
things, and also to stnail inanimate objects, when he wishes to 
unite the disease demon with ita fetishes and tlins to expel it 
from the patient with them, We must assume that this was the 
original sense and puipo^ of an action which later degenerated 
through thoughtless professional practice to the famiUar humbug 
where the priest produces a fetiah object from the body of the 
mtk man and claims to have extracted the evil spirit. For all 
this, neverthelesa^ the treatment culminates in an elimination or 
^^crisls/^ ’R'hcn Hippocrates entirely discarded the daimonistic 
diagnosis and replaced it by a search for the physical causOj he 
also divested the crisis in the same way of its daimonistic inter- 
pretation. 

The admnee which Hippocrates here represents was gradually 
accomplished on a broad basis. In order to undersland it, we 
must recognise the part played by the cult. Among the various 
means with which empirkisra first gropingly experimented, were 
many which the cult had employed in its own way. Not until 
experience had prodounced its judgment on these meane were 
their physical causes gubjccted to a mtioonl investigation. Even 
in modern times some of our most effective remedies have first 
been introduced empirically and only later analyKOd and their 
mode of operation explained. In the veiy' same way the cult has 
furnished methexis which are still in vogue today, though differ¬ 
ently explained.**® We have already mentioned bloodletting in 
this connection. Cupping also is known in other forms to entirely 
unci^dlb'ed peoples; it does exaetly whnt the medicine man ac¬ 
complished by sucking out the noxious substance. The ordinary 
bath is of the same origuj; as the health bath, it has been carried 
over from one stage to the other. The same thing b also true of 
the steam bath, which had beEU discovered at least by tlse 
414 ancient Scythians and the American Indians. Herodotus ex¬ 
pressly states that its use among the Scythians W'lug occasioned 
by a death; hence its object was defense against the ghost. The 
Indians were aceuatomed to prepare themselves for some Im- 

i»A full diBcuBfiiCLEi ixL MaddflK, Medium Mcn^ pp. ^-53 ^Edl 

^IliMlory m 73-75. (EqL> 
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portEnt by a steam bath/^^ as is cemmonly done by cuJt 

acti^diics. In Donjnnction with the bath the Scythians also made 
use of fumigation^ a means likei^bise employed lor the expulsion 
of spirits. The young Tobit was taught by the angel Raphael how 
a tormenting spirit could be exorci^d by fumigation. Tobit made 
emoke, and Rapbael captured ilis demon and bound iiiin in the 
wilderness far away in Egypt.*®" Id escactiy the same way the 
shaman in effecting bis cure drives the captured apirit into the 
desert. Popular medicine still attaches great importance to lunu- 
gation. Kneading, which has develoi^ed into the rational method 
of massage, also goes back to shamanism.”'* Still more frequently 
tliau in these direct waysi the disease demon is drivea out by 
another and supposedly superior spiritp whose aid the priest 
Eceurea in one way or another,*” We are already acquamted with 
one method by which a spirit is introduced inbo a body^ it was 
employed by tho Egj'ptianB and Semites in order to make an 
object a fetish. The Larka Kols of India still use it in conneetion 
with the original purpose; when they wish the ghosts of the 
buried dead to appear in the moDument stones, they sprinkle 
these with oil.*®* Anointment is similarly used to bring into con¬ 
tact with the sick man the spirit before whom the noxious demou 
is to yield. But ointmenta bare also found acceptance in rational 
treatment. Incantation or exorcism by the use of words, on the 
otlier bandj survives only in popular auperstition. 

Although in practice Hippocrates seems everywhere to have 
div'csted therapeutics of the daimonistic idea, he nevertheless still 
adhered in theory to the daicuonistic original cause of disease^ or 
else he did not dare to run counter to the general popular belief 
and therefore sought & compromise witJi it by admitting tivo 
parallel classes of causes. When be writes that the Scythians 
ascribed certain diseases to a god and therefore feared and 
honored in the true fetishistic sense a man so afflicted, he adds 
that he himself regards these and all other diseases as ** divine/^ 
415 i,e., of dai monistic origiD^ but that nevertheb^ each iltnesa also 
has its own phy^cal basis.”* 

Loekiel, Owhichta der 'p, 130. 

aoi Tcblt vi* 9, 20; viii. a. Cf., Sptneer^ pkwpUi oj Bocioio^, L 242. 
^“■See Sumn^rr ftad KeUcr, SaejiOi of Soewty, If, 1400-2. (Ei) 

«*Se€ Spender, Princi]^M of SodoJoQpf 1, 212. (Ed.) 

Lfifsan, IndUche AU^lhtijn$kvifde, 447. Cf., Lipp^ Gudikhti da 
Fristttrthum^f 11 , 10 , 253 . 

Hippocfutes D0 tfewj ei a7Utji= 
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This imreconciled camproniise wag gradually effected in an¬ 
other way in popular h«1iefs. On the one hand, the general 
dauDonUtic conception gave way in the case of these diseases in 
which a physical cause could be easily recognised and which 
could be treated by empirical means. On the other, it survived 
longest in connection with those which revealed phenomena ap¬ 
parently independent of human with Between these two extremes 


fall a number of diseases which are classed sometimes in one 
group and setnetimes in the other, according to the stage of 
culture. 

The harmless phenomenon of sneezing has always fallen, either 
directly or as a survival, into the second class. As an organic 
activity not under the control of the human will, it gives eri- 
dcnce of an indwelling demon who has gained mastery over the 
body. The sneezer must therefore be "possessed," and a sickness 
is to be expected as the result. Hence the Moalem, when he 
sneezes, prays to Allah for protection against Satan, who has 
thus announced his presence, and the brief and fervent Christian 
prayer, "God bless you/’ has the same original sense aod 
motive.”’^ The spirit manifesting himself through this action need 


not, however, necessarily be an evil one. The Khonds of India 
recognize by the sneezing of their priest that he is possessed by 
a spirit and thus Inspired in a beneadal way.""* This form is 
still preserved in the popular belief that sneezing after an utter¬ 
ance is a confiimaticii of its truth, i.e., an evidence of inspira¬ 
tion. In one of the two forms the idea is familiar to Homer,*™ 
Aristotle/” Pliny,and the Jewish rabbis, and it has been ob¬ 
served in Florida, Tahiti, and the Tonga Islaiids 
Among the diseases which appeared longest to be consequences 
of possession belong sudden epidemics, mental disorders, epilepsy, 
hysteria, gout, rheumatism, St, Vitus’s daoce, paralysis from uo 
known causes, and, according to the evidence of the New Testa¬ 
ment, even deaf-mutian/" The healing of such diseases Ihere- 

wLtibb^, Origin, of Citr^Mwtpon, p, £00; Spenoei, Pnn^jAe* of So- 
aoiomt 1, 229. fi 

»®*Pdrcival, Loud o/ (As V'edo. p. 333, (Ed.} 

Odpmep ivij. 541. (Ed.) 

->•* Probiemoto nxlu. "■ (Ed.) 

AToturaJa liittorta xxviu. B. CBkl.) 

Tylor. PriTftUivt Cvkvre. I, 
W-IM; e/ Soaoloffu. I, 237-9; Lubbock, Origin, of dto^ 

%ti3ation^ pp. <1^90^1. (Ed,> * 

Spen^r, Prind^ci oj I, 330-3^. 
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fore remained fundamentally an exorcisiD of demons and followed 
the methods of the latter.*** 

The idea of the "transmigration of souls" is implicit in the 
theory of fetishism, for the spirits dwelling in tiieir various 
fetishes, yet not bound to them, have themselves once been 
416 human souls or have been conceived by an analogj' therewith. 
Lycanthropy likewise is a transmigration of souls. This principle, 
inherent in fetishism, has been developed into a doctrine in an¬ 
cient Egypt and in India. Between the two doctrines, however, 
there exists a not unimportant dUtinctioD, which, it Bcems to us, 
arises from the sociai conditions in the two buds. 

The comparatively ancient civilizatioo of EgjTit looked back 
upon a long series of forms of cult pro'V'ision for the dead, each 
of which had necessarily bequeathed a different conception of the 
continued existence of the soul. The grave fetish, the memorial 
stone conventionalized into the obelisk, the sacred sycamore, 
and the garden surrounded by water all became seats of the soul 
—even at one and the same time, in consequence of the law of 
compatibility. From another aspect, moreover, the departed soul 
was thought to be united with the god of death or the divinity of 
the cult place himself, in a way which opened wide the doors to 
later speculation. The soul became Osiris, or Ra, or Turn, or 
whatever the divine hero of the old district cult place was called. 
It thereby become connected with all the different animal and 
even celestial fetishes that were peculiar to these divinities. These 
ideas arose in their vanous forms not only nt different times but 
also at different places and at first had only a local currency. But 
as the entire population of the Nile valley finally became amal¬ 
gamated into u single people without incorpomtitig a ben ele¬ 
ments of subordinate status, these disparate conceptions were all 
fused into a single Egyptian national tradition. Moreover, how¬ 
ever difficult it may seem to reconcile them all, it is nevertheless 
a fact that in Egy^ptian thought they were all of equal value. One 
fate alone was the antithcEis of all the rest, namely, to die a 
“second death,” to be devoured by hostile barbarian fetish 
demons, to be condemned never again to rise from subterranean 
darkness as one “iu.^ihed," This "justification'' was the adequacy 
of the cult works accumulated to assure the continued existence 
of the soul. The substance of this elevated concept depended 
See White, Warfan aj Sderuse uHth Tfitotogj/, U, 67-121. (Ed.) 
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upoi:i Hie culture of the time and need not engage further here^ 
If the divine judges in the realm of the dead declared the cult 
works sufficient to merit an everlasting life for the deceased^ he 
went forth to another life as one “justified/* ^Hraasfigured/* or 
^‘resurrected/* The soul then enjoyed Ml liberty of choice as to 
its seaL It could sway in the branches of its aycamorej glide 
tlu^ugh the water^i visit its relatives in any desired animal form, 
417 or sail through the heavens on the sun-bark. Such was the nature 
of the Egyptian transmigration of souls. 

India has not racperienced a similar amalgamation of its tribes 
into a uni Bed people. On the contrary > they constitute a csomplex 
of strictly separate and unequal units, and these frequently cMer 
in their choice of fetishes. Couacquently the different classes of 
fetishes appear by no means of equal value in the Hindu religious 
system, as they were in Egypt They have been arranged into a 
vast hierarchical scale through the speculations of the priests, 
who as adniioistrators of the cult share heavily in the accumula¬ 
tions for the hereafter^ It is thus possible to determine accur¬ 
ately the fate of the souL Cult works are not judged merely as 
adequate or inadequaieji but are weighed ounce for ounce. The 
fate allotted to the soul eorresponda exactly to the slightest dif¬ 
ference in the weight of the accumulated merit, which is very 
inappropriately expressed by the phrase "'reward of virtue.** The 
graduated hereafter is composed of subterranean caVernas derived 
from the conceptions of the old “ehthonian” grave cults, the 
moimtain and animal fetishes on the surface of the earthy and 
the vault of light crowning the whole, derived from ideas in the 
sphere of the **uranjfitt*^ cults. In value as in location the former 
naturally stand lowest, the latter highest. Unlike the soul of the 
ancient Egyptian, the Hindu soul can not soar up and down the 
scale at its pleasure. E% eu in the hereafter tiic cult burden presses 
heavily upon it. The exactly measured w'eight of its own cult 
pcrfoimanceSj increased by the piety of its descendants, assigns 
it its precise place and rank, which it can not leave nor even 
retain forever. The Braluniaii cult administrators are uncom¬ 
monly exacting It is ixnpossible for any one to accumulate 
enough merit to pay the rent, aa it were, of a high rank for all 
eternity,. Any cult merit, unless eternally nourished by an eternal 
euecessiou of sons, is in time consumed. Then the soul ia evicted 
and sinks down, while others with higher merits soar above it. 
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Hence the "'Buddhas," ghosts who have attained the Wglieet rank 
through the LigLiest merit, tower above the older gods of India, 
who once reigned so high. Even" one is rising and falling in thia 
unstable apirit world. Nevertheless the depth to which one ainka 
depends upon the height to which one has once climbed. From 
a certain stage the soul can no longer sink into the underworld 
or enter a fetish animal^ but can only be reborn as a human 
being, to struggle upward anew to a higher stage by the number 
of its cult works. 

This is an approximate picture of the ancient Hindu concep¬ 
tion of the transmigration of fioule. The doctrine is excellently 
suited to elevate eult righteouaness to the throne as the dominant 
principle of life. Tills one-aided development, mimical to all 
413 social foresight, is in complete accord with the one-sidedness of 
the daknonistic world philosophy, whose most perfect fruit it is. 
Such a closed system leaves no room for righteousness in our 
sense, A poor man, a member of a lower caste, can only look for- 
ward to an animal as his future refuge, Ris poverty can not meet 
the higher rents of heaven. He can not afford sacrificea and re¬ 
muneration to the Brahmans for sacrifices. If we ask why this 
is so, tJie Hindu doctrine replies that his misery is only the result 
of liefieleni cult performance in bis earlier existemces. Hie cult 
meriU were accordingly such that he could not be reborn into a 
higher status or one more favorable for his future. These re- 
births or reincarnations, these avatars or different manHestatJons 
of the same spiritua] being in the visible world, constitute a lead¬ 
ing tlicmc of Hindu myth. AmoBg other things they are u^ed to 
explain the different fetish forms of one and the same divinity. 
Each fonn is ascribed to a different avatar of the god, for even 
tiie gods, according to earlier beliefs, do not occupy their seats 
eternally, or else they could not do so if the cult of men, their 
descendants, did not maintain them there. Here the refined con¬ 
ception of relative divinity attaches once more to the most 
primitive ideas of the cult, to which it is ever firmly chained by 
a genetic connection. It can rise no higher. It is curious that 
Plutarch, in a similar situation, explains the fall of the oracle 
once so useful to mankind by the hj^Ksthesis that the daimons 
who had once transmitted oracular revelatious to the forefatheia 
must have died. From the same point of ^new he was certainly 
rights The disintegration of the relive us tradition of his time, the 
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esseatiii] nature of which we have already touched upon, had rb 
its coDsequence a collapse of the cult, and divinitiea left without 
B cult must uecesBorily die. In ludia they would have sunk to 
the lower re^on^ of fetishism, to ^ek a cnj^erablc su^temnce by 
means of theiir borrowed bodies. It is questionable which lot is 
the more enviable. By comparison with either conception the 
serene confidence of the Egyptian stands out as beautiful. The 
highly developed care for life of this earliest firmly organised 
state 18 mirrored in this assurance as to the future lot 

Another outgrowth of the fetish idea, which on a higher stage 
attains a eotisiderable social importance, is totemism “ It ex¬ 
tends to all typ^ of fetishism hut emerges most stnkiugly in the 
sphere of the animal fetish. Hence it may properly be discussed 
herOp although frequently alluded to elsewhere. The word ^'totem/^ 
borrowed from the Indians^ is used for two diGFerent things,-^* 
419 The first, corresponding bo the kob&ng of the Australians,**^ is 
the fetish with which the mdlvidual concludes his personal cult 
union. The second and more important, however, is the fetish 
with which the ancestral ghost of the clan is thought to be asso¬ 
ciated. Since the fetish lends itself readily to pictorial represen- 
tation or suggestion, each individual through his fetishistic con- 
neetbos acquires a hieroglyph or coat of arms. By inscribing 
them on a house post, aa was done by the Hnidas and other 
northweatem Indians, whole getiealogies may be depicted. In 
this case the uppermost emblem is that of the original ancestor 
and hence that of the entiire clan. By means of this fetish symbol, 
nicueovery the clan or tribe as a whole may be designated end 
iu^dbed by name. The Indians had already begun to employ 
both types of totems for a kind of picture writing, Schoolcraft ^ 
has reproduced the census-roll of a clan, sketched by an Ojibwa 
in 1&40. It contains among others the figures of a catfiah, a beaver 
skin, a sun, an eagle, a snake, a bison, an ax, and the medicine 

^leSutnnfir hnd J^ier {Science of Society, If, 105^) foilow Lippert 
in regardiog totemisni u a fcIlKioua phoaomeaQn'’ iDtimatel^ 

Tdiiit«d to Ifrtidmm, blit, unlike Uppc^it, tlwy not neglect its imporUnt 
■^al aspect^ of which the mwst imporunt is exogamy. For an anahau 
of the eflKatk&l [e9.'ture& of totemisni, $&e Croidonweiser, ^Toteminn.,** The 
damic moDumeataJ work on the rabiect h Totetmmi md Exogomv. 

(Ed.> ^ ^ 

Cf-p Cha|3iD^ Soeud Fivolufum, op, 2^lS-6. (Ed-J 
Bafltuui, EipefStton, II, 166. (Ed.) 
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man. Under each figure a number of strokes mdieatos the num- 
Iht of personfi in the respective families of the eatikhi bison, or 
sjL (even an implement can be a fetish and totem U On grave 
posts tl^e inverted position of the totem symbol indjcates that 
the person thus named is dead^ A petition m picture writing^ re¬ 
produced by the same authority, be^des sbomng the object of 
the petitioiit a poup of lakes in the neighborhood of Lake Su¬ 
perior, represents a number of clau totems: crane, marteiip bear, 
man-fish, and catfish. The crane is the leader of the deputation, 
and the personal totems, as is often the case, are replac^ by the 
clan totems. Even on the grave monument often only the clan 
totem is inscribed, the person being revealed to one well in¬ 
formed by tokens or trophies indicating his life history, bis 
battles, hunts, peace treaties, and the like. 

Following these facts, we will use the word "totemism” in our 
further discussion only with reference to clans and tribes- Under¬ 
stood in this sense, the totem designates or names the fetish 
object of the presumed ancestral ghost of a clan or tribe. But, 
as we have repeatedly observed, it is a general practice to call 
the ghost by the more concrete and familiar name of his fetish. 
Among the Indians, indeed, such names are often given even to 
420 individual men. The reader will thus itnmcdiately see the mean-^ 
ing of the apparently strange assertion that an Indian clan or 
tribe is descended from the turkey or that the turkey is its orig¬ 
inal ancestor. Logically, then, each indiridual of the group is also 
a turkey. To the Indian this does not sound any stranger than 
to hear his white neighbor called Fox or WolL 
Thus the Haidas, according to Jakobsen,*^* are divided into 
four clans—bears, ravens, wolv^, and eagles. Tlie Dogribs are 
descended from a young dog, the Ojibwa from a dog skin. Other 
clan or tribal ancestors are tlse hare, the bear, the wolf, the 
beaver, the turtledove, the fortoise, the alligator, the toad, and 
the rattle 5 nnkc.“ The Hid&tsa express the same Idea more accur¬ 
ately when they say that their grandfather is a snake trans¬ 
formed into a man A further enumeration of North American 
Indian totems is given by Spencer.^" The conception is by no 

I^crdk^U Am^nSuis, Only two riima, however, the Ravini and Eo^e, 
tire liifted in. Handbook of Amen^tm InduiT^, I, 523. (Ed.) 

A Dumber of etnmplc^ asv cited in Muller^ Urr^li{^ionmf p. 65. 

^ in Eihrnd.y L 45, 61-2. 

““Prijicrpiej of Sodoloffif, I, ^14-7. 
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mcacs psculLar to these Indians^ although it has remnmed Tnost 
undi mr oed among them, while eliSewhere ita former existence can 
often only be inferred from decadent aiirvivals, Toteniism 
flourished in Peru at the time of the conquest “■ According to 
Garcilaeso de la Vegaj an individual did not pass be a man of 
position and honor unless he could trace hia descent to a ^ring, 
etrcnm, lake, or the ocean, or to a bear, eougar, eagle, condor, or 
other animal or bird, or to a cave or a wood. These objects were 
called Auoraa, a general term which in this sense is identical in 
meaning with fetish and totem, 

In Africa, Livingstone*** observ'ed clear traces of totemism 
among the Bcchuanas. Among their subsidiary tribes are the 
Bakatla, i.e., "tliey of the monkey," the Bakuena, “they of the 
alligator," and the Batlapi, “they of the Bsh." The fetishistie 
sense of these names is indicated by the superstitious dread which 
each tribe has of the animal after wLich it is named. “A tribe 
never eata the animal which is its namesake." The Sea Dyaks 

421 betray their totemism by the same fear, “They suppose these 
animals bear a proximity to some of their forefather, who were 
begotten by them or begot them."**® Totemism still survivea 
among the hill tribes of Asaam; the Khasi clans are designated 
by animal mwies,**' Moreover, a mj-th of the descent of the 
human race from apes has been discovered in Tibet.**^ This is 
more likely a survival nf totemism than a thcoiy of evolution. 

As for Europe, only in myths and icgends do wo find a sugges¬ 
tion of former totemism. Animal names and coats of arms with 
animal symbols, the latter at first fastened to the lance like a 
war emblem and later painted on the shield, may often go back 
to such an origin, but rarely is the connection demonstrable, for 
the more heraldiy developed, the more it separated from the old 
root to pursue new objects, thereby becoming independent. In 
anci^t Greece and Italy the numerous myths telling of animals 
leading tribes on their migrations suggest a totemie interpreta- 

422 tion. Thus a cow led Cadmus to Thebes, Apollo in the form of a 
dolphin the Cretans to Oclphi, and a raven Battus to Cvrent. 
The Piceni were said, in o Roman legend, to have been guided by 

“Cf., ^t«bjun, “Totoiribm of the Ancicat .\ndata Peaplea." fBd.J 

SM ifnsioruny Travtu, p, 13 . 

“•Bnxjte, 1+ 

*** “HOflolitSinnie ABsatnis,^^ 
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fl woodpecker (picus)^ the Hirpini by n wolf [hirpuB} , flod the 
Samnites by a bull, the two former tribes receiving their namei 
from their respective a Dima! leaders.*^ 

To a still more survivali&tic stage must belong a cksa of myths 
in Tvhich the old tmditioD is preserved but is construed from the 
point of \dew of n later age to make the relation to the fetish 
animal merely one of adoption. The wolf stood in a fetishisticr 
relation to Greek and Italic divinities and was the totem animal 
of a Sabine tribe+ Would it, then^ Iiave been eo unprecedented^ 
had a Bhe-irvolf, in an equally early eonception, been the totem 
animal of the infant Roman tribe? Ltipa, the sbe-woLf, m identi¬ 
fied in myth with Acca Lareutiii^ the mother of the and 
may very well once have been her fetish. But a later age, which 
had sloughed off fetishiatic conceptions ejceept for a fow sur¬ 
vivals, would feel a comprehensible reluctance in reporting that 
their tribal heroes had in all actuality had a wolf for their 
mother. Since, however, the fact could not be stricken from the 
tradition, the plausibility of the comiGction could only be re¬ 
stored by the device of making Romulus and Remus the foster 
children of the she-wolf. The myth of C^nrus offers a parallel. 

^ If we read the account by Herodotus backwards, as it were, 
the first fact to appear is that in the family of Cynm the legend 
existed that he, when eximaed like the Roman heroes, bad been 
suckled by a bitch. Indeed this tale is even said to have been 
spread in order to place the hero in the light of enjoying a special 
relation with divine providence* When we recall the importance 
which the dog fx^e&sed in Persia, even under Zoroastrianism, a 
dog AS a totem anio^al dol^s not appear at all improbable under 
earlier conditions. But the rationalism of Herodotus went so far 
as to find even this reinterpretation no longer credible enough, so 
he teJIfi a whole story to show that the dog tame into the legend 
simply from a confusion of names between Kyno, the human 
foster mother of Cyrus, and Icy on, the word for "dog.” We can 
infer from this, at the same time, how far from the source wo 
are in drawing religious conceptiDns even from the "father of 
hiutory.” 

Ki RSTTiitch^ p, 295. See eko Knu:tr, Gold^ 
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ADVANCED FETISHISM AS A S0CL\L FACTOR 

We have now to become acquainted with another Beriea of 
fetish typeSi which are leas directly derived from the property 
relation or the connection with the eorpae^ or which involve ideaa 
somewhat Jess easy to comprehend. In the gradual advance out¬ 
lined above^ man inevitably arrives at the point where he ven¬ 
tures to spring from solid earth on the wmp of fancy. And he 
becomes the more fitted to do so, the more his imagination is 
stimulated by the mfiuences of civilized life. Only the peoples 
of higher culture, there fore^ possess fetighiam of the more ele¬ 
vated type, with the chief representativea of which we shall now 
become acquainted. But although this group in the end fonne the 
transition to suhlitnc conceptions and lofty ideas which seem 
completely dl^ociated from the concept of fetishism^ in the be¬ 
ginning it ia nevertheless intimately connected with the true 
fetishism of the children of nature. 

First to be included here are the water fetish^, those of rivers 
and lakes and even of the ^at sea. In India, cremation is by no 
means the only prevalent metliod of disposing of the body. Many 
tribes prefer to throw their corp«(^ into the rivers, which then, 
like the Ganges, come to be regarded as sacred. Lakes and oceans 
similarly become holy objects. The seafaring Caribs threw food 
into the ocean, because they believed that the ghosts of those 
buried, btentionally or accidentally, in the sea must naturally 
424 dwell in its depths. Thus in popular beliefs it is certainly con¬ 
sidered possible for a ghost to associate himself with water ae 
with other fetishes/ 

Among the Greeks and kindred peoples the fetisMsm of rivers 
and springs tdtist have been especially prevalent. Even though 
the primary nature of this fetishism was veiled to the civilized 

1 MOIler, t/rreh'tfumen, p. 207, 
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people of bier tlie cult always preserved the distinction 

between the fetish objectr—here the river—and the iudwelling 
spirit^ while it nevertbele:^ included both under the same name. 
When, aa often happens^ rivers are praised aa the founders of 
the civUiaation of a land/ this may be explained as a poetic 
fiction in consideration of their natural advantages^ Wben^ bow- 
evei^ they are named as the oldest kings of the laud and ae the 
original ancestors of its trib^ and are honored in the cult, like 
the Scatuander in tlie Troad^ the liiachiis in Argolis, the A&opue 
at PhliuSj the Kephis^s in Eceotiai and the Peneua in Thc^alj’, 
and when the Strymon has its temple at- Amphipoiis. and when, 
moreover, the mbabitants of Drerus in Crete, in taking an oath, 
mention the names of the rivers among those of the gpds, then we 
are luevitably reminded of fetishism alone and of its ramifica¬ 
tions as they have already been described. Indeed the wide dif- 
fusioD of this very type of fetislikm led the roving Greeks to 
presume and honor a god iu every river. Thua Odysseus invokes 
the to him unknown river in the land of the Plificdans as a god, 
although by his mode of address he shows very clearly that he is 
thinking of its divinity/ Itself^ it would be just as difficult to 
comprehend how^ Orsilochus could be said to have the river 
AlpheuB aa his father ^ as for an Indian to be descended from 
the muj^krat, but in the language of totemism there is nothing 
unintelligible about either. The ocean was also sacred to the 
Greeks, and likewise inhabited by spirits and gods. The 
Romans thought of their Pater Tiborinus as an old king 

Gods of springs end weUs have been known nearly every¬ 
where. In view of the great value of wells in the extensive 
gracing areas of the true nomads, a value enhanced not a little 
by the expenditure of labor in their construction and repair, 
we must align tius type of fetishiem with that of property. The 
ghost of tim builder clung to hia property, and conversely tribes 
inevitably ascribed the benefaction of their construction to those 
whom they worshiped as their origLoal ancestors. Thus, in the 
history of the Biblical patriarchs, wells are mentioned in a way 
which places them on a par with sacred cult places and bringB 
them into connection with the ghosts of the underworld. 

■C(^ Pmllrf. Myihoiogie, I, 42L 
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425 the Tahitmns after eo&siderable intercourea ^ilth the 
whites beg^Q to formulate a conceplioti of their long sea voyageSp 
they otice asked oae of them whether on his joumey he had not 
also "gone to the sim and mooD.” “ Tins idea very mtural to 
the savage. Even the Biblical account of the creation still makes 
the eun and moon appear aa appendagea of the earth. SomewherCp 
judging from all appearances, the sun and moon must be attam- 
abJe from the earth or the sea. Per each tribej however^ this 
region lies far from its owti. As a rule^ tljerefore^ it is coaqueritig 
peoples coming from afar, peoples who know how to spread terror 
of their power, of whom popular imagination readUy acknowl¬ 
edges that tiieir land of origin lies at the edge of the mu or even 
in the sun. The land of origin, however, is regarded in general 
and not without logic as that in which the graves or seats of the 
original ancestors are located, and likewise as that to which the 
souls return after deaths Hence the ghosts of ruling tribes com¬ 
monly take their seat in the sun, in the stara^ or in the heaven^ 
Th^e are the nobleat of all fetishes^ and the natural hunoan 
passion for distinction, could alone have led mao to this feUshtgim 
It is atrikiogp DeverthclesSp hoiv generally subject and conqueriog 
peoples arc distinguished respectively by chthouiau and Uranian 
cults. Only invaders from afar, conquering with their superior 

can count on seeing their celestial fetishism, induding 
their heavenly origin, r^ogmied by an awe-atruck subject people. 

426 With the introduction of this univcraally later form of fetish¬ 
ism, the conception of the other w^orld begins to split in two. 
Among the Apalachee and S^atche:^ only the brave secured a seat 
in the sun after death; the others went down below as before.^ 
This tendency tow^ard cleavage appears ef\"erywhere on this stage 
of social developmeat. Even the Aztecs, whose former chthoniam 
ia evidenced in their origin myth, embraced the sun fetish aa 
conquerors, but only their military heroee went to the aun. The 
old and the new, the animal and the celestial fetish, were com¬ 
bined in the idea that in tJie &un the heroes, transformed into 
humming birds, would lead an airy existence. Likewise among the 
Indians of Florida and Peru the nobles and rulers went to their 
last rest in the sun.* The conquering Caiihs after death mounted 

■ Forster^ n, @7, 
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into the The Hiddn dodrine of heaven, to which we haw 
alluded above, wag DaturBlly not bom full-flcdgied in that form. 
The coELfiict between the two eonceptione wag giill well known in 
Vedic times. Tlie early iwriod w^as characteriacd b}" gloomy 
chthonism. Only later was the final resting place elevated to the 
skies. One hymn mentions the aim in this eonneciion." Others tell 
'"that the Rishis or priestly sages of olden times, like Variahtlia, 
Brigu^ and Atri^ received the brightest constellation of the north- 
era heaven as their abode/* “ When Krishna was overcome, hia 
apirit rose to heaven^ where it was received with great honor by 
the gods and Rishis.^ 

W'here these ideas penetrated, human society in tfie hereafter 
was split asunder. The basis of the cleavage, however* varied 
according to the further development of religious ideas. The 
separation of mlere and subjects^ of warriors and tnen of peace^ 
is the oldest form. Thus among the Norse those who had fallen 
in battle went to Odin in his castle in the clouds; the men of 
peace went down to hell, or* according to another notion* they 
were Tlior% portion, the ^'slaves.'* In India, fundamentally the 
same dijgtinction separates the upper and lower claases, for only 
the rich and noble can afford abundant cult benefactions. Origin¬ 
ally, expressions like our "hell” and "heaven” meant simply the 
^27 abode of departed souk in general and without reference to loca¬ 
tion] now they are separated into the gloomy hell below and the 
heaven above. The Hindu heaven, for example* still appears in 
old sources sDtnctitnes below in the interior of the urdvetse and 
sometimes above in the region of the stars* but in the Uter doc¬ 
trine the two are distinguished* the older deities becoming gloomy 
chthoniau go<is of the depths, the younpr, uranian godg of light. 
Sometimes the same divine name is found in both places. Thus 
the Greeks here and there preserved their "ehthonian Zeus” be¬ 
side the Olympian. Similarly the pre-Buddhiglic priests of Tibet* 
the bonbon, were divided into borthoj of heaven and bonbon of 
the earth/* Moreover, just as the goda of mother-right are older 
than those of the patriarchate* so a "Mother Earth^^ survives 
even in linguistic usage along with the later "Father in Heaven” 
or Heavenly Father.” In harmony with thiSi a large numl^r of 
vLti. BO. 14. 
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mytlia, ia attempting tn explain the origin of the goda, unite 
earth and heaven as the first married couple. 

The contrasting properties of the tno seats of the gods could 
not but infiuence the conception of the gods themselves and the 
forms of the cult In the oldest sacrifice, the offering of means of 
subsistence to the ghosts in tiie earth, there was no destruction 
of the sacrificial portion by fire. Either the ghosts came forth 
and participated in the meal with mcRf or their portion was 
placed in their fetish places, in front of the monument or under 
the tree, or it was introduced directly into their abode. Thus 
certain tribes of West Africa insert tubes and funnels In their 
graves, in order to pour down to the dead their cherished liquors.** 
Other peoples pull up the turf, so that the earth may receive the 
delicious sacrificial blcmd, and tlie Homeric Greets still sacrificed 
blood and wine in holes for those in the earth. A survival of this 
ancient type of sacrifice was the pouring out of the blood at the 
foot of the altar at JeruBalem. 

Reside this chthonian sacrifice there now appears, over a wide 
area though not universally, a new form based on the araump- 
tion that the gods have their residence in the air or on high. 
It was perhaps first used in burning the remnants of the meal 
before the lares at the household hearth to prevent their being 
employed to work magic. It was then seen that fire w-as well 
Adapted to waft the fumes of the sacrifice to the divimtics above. 
Since, however, this cult form alw'aya remained only a specialty, 
writh different historical fates in different lands, it never entirely 
suppressed the older form. In Greece the two, so long as there was 
a direct cult, existed side by ride. 

428 This fact has led to a peculiar conception of the religion of 
antiquity and, through a generalization based thereupon, to an 
erroneous cxplanalion of nil religion, but one which has never- 
thole® been widely accepted. From tlie double cult a dual form 
of religiou has been inferred, on antithesis between a religion of 
light, supposedly represented in Greece by the cult of Apollo, and 
a religion of the dark forces. And it has been believed, further¬ 
more, that it n as the existence of such an antithesis in the forces 
of nature nhich first stimulated the human mind to refigious 
thinking and to the formulation of religioiis ideas. But the antith- 
eaia in the cults actiuilly makes its appearance much too late 

Kinjwlvrp African Studict, p. 4Bj. (Ed.) 
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to ndmit of aucli m interpretation, and it ia impossible to deny 
the existence of rcligiouB concepts where it does not appear at all 
Even ApoUo was not always associated with the aun fetish; he 
was once a death divinity and possessed tJie wolf as his fetish, aa 
is still suggested in the name of the Lyceum at Athens.'* 

Greece by no moans arrived at such a thoroughgoing uraniam 
03 Babylonia, Egypt, and India. Still less did the two principles 
here enter into hostile opposition, aucli as might perhaps have 
been caused by a competitive struggle between rival priesthoods. 
In Greece there remained room for all cult forms, and no central 
authority restricted the free competition of priesthoofk Even 
though the older hero-cult became to a certain extent less im¬ 
portant than the predominantly uranian cult of the gods, never¬ 
theless divinities recognized and accepted on Olympus, like 
Demeter, always continued to receive sacrifices of a markedly 
chihonian character. If any perceptible cleavage appeared, it 
was one which shows clearly the origin of the entire divergence: 
the cults of the government and the rulers w-ere urauian in type, 
whereas the people Hacked cn masse to those cult unions, the 
mysteries, which were centered almost exclusively about chihon- 
ian divinities. We have elsewhere *" observed a similar cleavage 
in Home, w-hcre in the wedding ceremonies the religious needs 
of die household were referred to the chthonian and those of the 
public to the urnnian gods—the family is older than the state. 

Herodotus must have been in the right when, in considering 
religious conditions, he said that in comparison to the age of 
the Egj'ptian religion that of the Greeks was as of yesterday ond 
today, for uranism had had as yet so slight an effect in Greece 
that it scarcely perceptibly influenced the notions of the here- 
429 after. The conception of an underworld seems alvreya to have 
remained the popular o^ne. Even if an Elysium was separated 
from it for the favorites of the higher gods, this was ne^-erthe- 
less, like Olympus with which it shared eternal spring, never a 
truly umoian abode. 

The conceptions of the Hebrews were not entirely dissimilar 
in this one respect. Their development with regard to fetishism 
was interrupted by the establishment of Yahwism before it had 
yet arrived at the goal from which other peoples advanced to new 

UetmbT{dQ& Ajtciejit n, 632 . fEdJ 
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developmentB. For ^ mtftitt dbtance Yahwigm also followed the 
general path. Doubtless according to an earlier conception the 
power of God had dwelt directly in tlie ark or sacred chestj 
contact with which struck men dead.^** Other seats of the eame 
Divioity were the cell of the temple surrounded by gravesj 
winged animal forms^ the dame of the burning bush and the 
pillai of fire, and the sacred mountain trom w'Mch He descended 
to have intercourse with mem He was also thought to have His 
seat in high heaven, but here the comparison with the fetUbistic 
conceptionE of heaven of other peoples stops short. The cult, 
iealous of its singlenc^, did not permit even speculation to go 
farther and link the fate of the common human soul with that 
o£ the divinity, as all other peoples do. Consequently no definite 
conceptions of a uranian hereafter were developed. Even the late 
Jewish philosopher speaks only in tones of conjecture and doubt, 
leading US to infer that popular opimon recognissed a strange sort 
of cleavage, the aouJ of the animal possibly going below while 
that of man followed the path of uranism. 

On the other hand, Egypt, as we have seen, regolved the threat¬ 
ening split into perfect harmony. The soul, freed from the dust 
of the earth, had its choice of any chthonian or uranian abode. 
The condition of thia freedom, however, was the cult. It held the 
key to the universe, and as it increased in magnitude there 
naturally grew up the idea of the omnipotence and aupreme im¬ 
portance of cult works. In Judea, however, the cult was a broken 
took First, Yahwism had absorbed into itself and completely 
destroyed all the rival cults of the community, the kin-group, the 
family, and the dead, such as continued to fiourieh so luxuriantly 
in Egypt, and then, with the dispersal of the people and the 
destruction of the one cult place, even the Yahwistic cult bad 
collapsed. All that remained was a few remnants of cult works— 
a cultless burial of tbe dead, almsgiving, and the observance of 
the word of God* 

India in the course of time, os we have seen, combined the 
elements into a unified system in a very different way. From 
them it created a cosmos with caverns in the depths, with the 
430 forma of supporting animal fetiebea on the earth, and with 
heavens rieiog in tiers above. Here the sou! rises and falb accord- 
Log to the measure of its cult merits, ever again returning to the 

«Cf.. 2 Stffititl vl 0-7 fEd.) 
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troubles of human life in order to replenish its exhausted iticrits, 
ffliich can never suffice for eternal salvatioii. According to the 
Atharva-V eda, the oremation of the body formed the necessarv 
condition for ascending into the uranian seats, whither Yania, 
once tlie subterranean god of the dead, had himself removed. If 
not released by fire, the soul entered into the old fetishes of the 
cult place, especially jingering with the body or in the sacred 
fig tree. Here, in fact, it always dwelt after death, until cremation 
released it. Hence the priest says to the soul; “Hasten to the 
fathers. May thy ghost not remain behind, nor aught of tby vital 
strength, thy members, tby fluid, nor aught of thy body. Let 
the tree not constrain thee, nor the goddess, the groat earth. Find 
thy place with the fathers, prosper witli them and with Yoma 
their king." 

The astronomical advances, which spread from the Bahylonian 
temples to all civilized peoples, could not but influence the com¬ 
parative clarity of the conception of the uranian heaves, or 
father heavens. The conceptions associated willi the seven celes¬ 
tial spheres formed by the seven planetary orbits, thus developed 
and disseminated, were taken over bodily by early Christianity. 

In Iran, the antithesis in fetiahistic conceptions led, under the 
influence of historical events, to an entirely different view, that 
of a developed dualism. Yet the transition thereto was abun¬ 
dantly prepared.** Man has always known both good and evil 
spirits. But no moral (juahty attaches to their antagoniain any 
more than to the natural hostility of tribal strangers. One and 
the same spirit is good to tiiosc who liave propitiated him 
through the cult, and evil to every one else. But this very fact 
affords a criterion of the habitual character of divinities. The 
gods of one's own cult, so long as they are not angry at mem for 
their cult omissions and unfulfilled obligations, are good gods; 
those of alien tribes are unconditionally and habitually evil. In 
states established by the forcible subjection of one stratum of 
population to another, this condition may easily continue. On 
top of this there then appears the antithesis of fetishism. The 
younger conquering gods are those of the heavens; the deities of 
the resentful subject population are those of the earth and inferior 
fetishes, among which the snake or dragon is especially promi- 

ivui. 2. 23ir. 
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431 nent. Thus m Indm the enake gods are in the mala eviU and in 
Babjboia the snake^ Tiamat^ was defeated hy the goda of the 
Semites. Sometimes there k added the conflict between forma of 
social otganiiEatioiij the original population rallying about a 
female divinity. Hence the godded of the underworld, the 
female snake^ is often the e\dl principle opposed to the celestial 
god. It is inevitable from their fetishes that the opposing gods of 
tiie upper and under worlds should be arrayed against each other 
m light against darkness, white against black. 

In spite of all this^ however^ the antithesis does not necessarily 
become the basis of a dualistic system. Egypt^ Greece, and Rome 
show us how it can be re<!^mcilcd, Zeus concludes peace with Gaia 
and admits her and Demeter to hia mountain heaven. Persephone 
divides her life between the under and upper worlds. Rome in¬ 
demnified the old gods with endowed cubs. Even the Hebrews 
presm^ed a survival of such a cult in the scapegoat sacrificed to 
Aza^cl, the demon in the wilderness, on the day of atonement^* 
In other respects, however, the Hebrews and Persians stand 
together. 

The A vesta in many places denounoes the "sorcerers^*^ as wor- 
shiperB of the daevas (demons) and the Magi as thieves wilh a 
zeal like that with which Yahwism in Judea after the time of 
Joeiah persecuted and annihilated the cults and priesthoods of 
the country. Just as the high priest HUkiah sent to the aEtonished 
king the newly discovered book of the law,” which legally estab¬ 
lished tlie ciaims of the Ynhwistic priesthood and the necessity 
of the destruction of its rivals, so Zoronster came before King 
Gustasp with his law of similar import on this point.** The young 
PersiaD dynasty, which fir«t freed itself from Media, tljen over¬ 
came Babylonia, and out of gratitude aent the captive Hebrews 
home laden with presents, actuaUy came into conflict ftuth the 
Magi. History records a reactionary insurrection by the Magus 
Smerdis®* and tradition remembers a Persian 'Tcast of the 
slaughter of the Magi.*^ 

A reason for this struggle of the new government established 
by Cyrus can probably be found in the importance of the priest* 
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hood. After the separation of the political and ecclesiastical 
powers ^ the position of the consecrated king^ as we shall see later^ 
was such that he easily became a kind of cult tool m the hands 
432 of tlie priesthood, TTie authority always tended to revert to the 
latter as the stable power. Thus it was that in Eg)T>t and Judea 
—and it could scarcely have been otherwise in Media and Baby¬ 
lonia—the overthrow of the king by no means aa^ured posseadon 
to the conquerorj unless he also won over or supported the priest¬ 
hood. Thus the Persian dynasty could expect to compiete and 
consolidate its conquest only by elevating the cult of Aliura- 
Mazda (Ormazd) as the sole state ctilt. Moreover^ the priesthood 
of Zoroaster, whose laiv wag only a compendiiim of the old cus- 
tomaO" in the iqjhere of religious and social Lifep had a strong 
material iaterest in acquiring power without rivaJa. 

However it might happen in individual cases, the inevitable 
consequence of the exclusive validity of a single public cult, in 
connection with the hostile position of the repressed cuits^ was 
certainly to invest the divinities of the latter with the character 
of hostility. It was impossible to repudiate the host of spirite 
worshiped in Persia itself, Mithtti and Homa, gods of au earlier 
age, and the ferishea of the cypresa, the bull, the dog, and the 
cock, like the pre-Yahwistie cult divimries of Judea, were re¬ 
pressed into a mythical backgroucid, in part with rationsliiied 
explanations of thdr value and sanctity. One name and one fetiah 
were placed at their head. The urtny of the opponents in the spirit 
world Was organised in similar fashion. Thus Onnazd^ the divin¬ 
ity of light, was pitted against vanquished chthordsm headed 
by Ahriman with his snake fetish and underworld residence. The 
concepts of good and evil, associated vdih the two opponents, 
acquired as much etjiicai meaning as the social stage of the time 
had developed. But the Persians, although to be sure tliey de¬ 
veloped a special type of fetishism, neverthelE^ did not advance 
to actual iLraniam. 

^ The unique and celebrated dualism of Persia did not involve 
any csseotial elements, other than the foregoingp of a new or 
original character. That the'gopd go to Onuazd and the wicked 
to Ahriman w-as aimply a variant of the widespread notion that 
the souls of the dead go to live wdth the divine head of their 
cult untou. No less general is the conception that the departed 
souls asrist the living in their struggles and needs. Fmm this 
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idea, in con]unction with the above elements^ arose the concep¬ 
tion of the two waning kingdoms. 

One must be on one's guard* however, against regarding the 
goodness and "'purityp" stressed by Zoroaatriamstti the weapon 
in the struggle* m a purely ethical consideration. On the contrary* 
like the cult lighteousoess with which the Egyptian armed him¬ 
self* it consisted in a number of purely objective cult works 
definitely prescribed by custom and the mvention of the priefts. 
The purity of which the Zoroastrian makes such a pharisaical 
cUsplay by no means always coincides with cleanliness, much leas 
with moral integrity. By comparison, the cult faith of tlie ancient 
Egj^tianaj as a consequence of their social development^ came to 
anncticm a much greater number of really ethical motives. Thus 
it paved the way for the procesa which was destined paduaUy to 
give the concept of righteousness a new soeio-ethieal meaning, a 
procesa into which the later struggle of the Qahlean writh the 
Pharisees of the euU place fitted so significantly. 

We may now pauee for a moment to conader the most im¬ 
portant celestial fetishes themselves. The entire visible heaven, 
the illusory blue vault with its stars, eert^es as a fetish only in 
exceptional casesWhen it does* however, it too reveals all the 
logical consequences of the idea. Whether the Hindu Indra was 
regarded as a heaven god in tins strict sense can not be settled 
by the etymology of the name alone—^'"blue air" according to 
Kuhn* ^'the luminous one*' according to Roth. In China* on the 
other baud, the heaven (Ticu) is in the truest sense the fetish of 
434 the supreme god. Apparently here too celestial fetishism de¬ 
veloped only iu the course of time as a later cult form.^^ The 
oldest emperors gave the name of Shang-ti to a spiritual person¬ 
ality, afterguards replaced by Tien. As is well known, the Jesuits 
and Dommicans fell into a violent dispute over the choice of 
these names in translating our term for the Deity* the Jesuits 
making the more practical selection. Tien, to be sure, means the 
visible physical heaven* but it becomes the name of the god in 
accordance with the general principle by which the divinity is 
called by the name of his fetish. With it there h associated a 
kind of totemi&m* when China is called the "Celestial Empire.’' 
It has just a$ good a right to this title as an Indian tribe to the 
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name of Crows, WUh even greater coosistency Ute logic of totem- 
ism demands tlmt the emperor be called tlie "Son of Heaven." 
The ancestor cult, still vigorous throughout China, by no means 
precludes this iiraniam. In the Temple of Heaven at Peking the 
tablets of the imperial ancestors are set up while the emperor 
prays; Heaven is the original ancestor. The cult of heaven is, 
nevertheless, not general in China, On the contrary, as is so often 
the case, it is only a quit of the empire and the m^g family ; the 
people have nothing to do with it.” In keeping with this, the 
future state of the soul was left indefinite by Confucius, although 
the belief was permitted that the soul goes to its last rest in 
heaven.*^ Moreover, the honor accorded the great dragon, as 
the guardian of the empire and its emblematic animal, recalls 
the earlier stages of fetiablsm. 

In India we encounter the sun, the moon, and the planets as 
fetishes. That the Aryans did not acquire these exalted fetishes 
until their conquest of India, however, is shown by the situation 
among other peoples of the same linguistic stock. The Iranians, 
ns we have seen, took another path. They first became acquainted 
with the celestial fetish through contact with the Semites. The 
Germans and Slavs were likewise unacquainted with an actual 
cult of the heavenly bodies, although they wove them into their 
435 mj-ths and legends. The Valhalla of Odin, to be sure, occupies an 
exceptional position in contrast to the more widespread hell, but 
its name means only "hall of the slain," and it was not thought 
of as situated in the sun. Since, therefore, certain peoples of the 
Indo-Germanic linguistic etock are acquainted with uranism, 
while others are not, the former can not have reached this stage 
before their emigration from Central Asia. 

A widespread theory of the history of religion persists in 
assuming that man, in an outwelling of poetic sentiment, wor¬ 
shiped the obieots of nature themselves in symbolic fashion with 
gifts of life-necessities. In contradiction to this theory, however, 
the Hindus of Vedic times were still well aware of the real 
facts of the case. There are many endencee that the conception 
of Indra once existed without any connection with the suu, and 
even after this connection appeared, the sun was thought of, by 
no means as the god, but only as a celestial fire which Indra 
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accompanied-^^ Obviously th& entire Hindu people could not all 
at once follotv the advance of a single tribe^ aod, on the other 
liand, other tribal divinities thaa Indra could become associated 
with the sun at either the same or a later time. Then, of course, 
a later age of aumlgamation and of the development of a unified 
national tradition tntist identify the two or more inhabitants of 
the same fetish. Thus Siva, for example, becomes only another 
manifestation of Indra. It is left to mythology to explain these 
differences of form—an easy and congenial task. 

Conceriiiiig the Hindu worship of the planets we may tnm to 
Lassen^® for information. “The planets can not be numbered 
among the Vedic gods; even according to the later epic mythology 
they do not belong to the true gods/® because the two most bril- 
Uant of them, Venus and Jupiter, have been made sons of Vedic 
Rifihi and brothers of human Rishi. Buddha fMercury) is a son 
of the moon, which first becomes important in post-Vedic times. 
* * . The name of the Vedic Kavya Usanaa has been transferred 
to Sukna or Venus. Kavya is tlie son of the Vedic Rbhi Brigu. 
Thus in this case a humau eage has been elevated to the rank of 
a divine being. . . . Mars nnd Saturu have no place at all in the 
older mji.ho!ogy, and only in. later myth is Saturn a of the 
sun. Mars of the earth. » ♦ * The belief in the influence of the 
planets upon the fates of men first appears in the younger law 
bookt which is to be placed about 360 B. C. It says that on the 
planets depends the rise and fall of kinp and the existence and 
non-exiEtencc of the world, and that coafiequcntly tlie planeta are 
to he worshiped scrupulously.'*^ The origin of the Wt conception 
is revealed in the word for “planet" itself. The planets as gods 
are here called graha, "a name which is derived from grah (to 
seiie;, with the spccml meaning of possession by evil in¬ 
fluences." " 

In Egypt a considerable number of godf, together with their 
earlier fetislies, were raised to the mti. Foremost among them, 
once more, were the gods of victorious dynasties. Even Ra, who 
throughout the period of EoTtian splendor stands in such a 
close connection with tlae sun that hb name is regarded tfy many 

Cr, I, 35- I- 

^ /naifcAe I, ^9. 
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as the common term for that heavenly body, althotiEh Lauth ” 
explains it differently, had formerly, according to the Book of tke 
Dead, been content with the fetish of the cot. Byt once the sun 
fetish had been adopted by one dynasty, it passed to each suc¬ 
ceeding one. When Amon with his ram fetish became the divine 
ruler of Egypt, his name was combined with that of Ra to form 
Amon-Ra, and the ram was united with the solar dMk, Thereafter 
tlie Theban kings were also "sons of the sun," 

In Peru, the Inca family likewise consisted of ‘'sons of the 
sun/’ for here too the sun had become the fetish of the mighty 
ruling house. The moon was the fetish of Mama Quilla, the sister 
and wife of the sun god,*' The sun had also been preceded here 
by earlier fetishes—the simple stone monument, the burial cave. 
Lake Titicaca, etc. Their combination produced unJatclIigible 
concepts and a quantity of material for mythological interpreta¬ 
tions. In this way an unwiought stone became “the sun;" more 
exactly stated, the divinity of this old fetish stone was the sun; 
or, still more accurately, the same divinity that had once pos¬ 
sessed the stone was now also in possession of the sun. But the 
cult does not usually speak in such precise language, and it 
thereby aecustoms younger generations to regard the unintol- 
li^hle in the cult aa Bometliing supenrationaL It thinks it is mak¬ 
ing a sufficient concession to human weakness if it calls such a 
stone, which is at the same tune the sun, an “image of the sun" 
or a "sup-atone."** Thus a wide field is opened up to myth. 
Manco Capac and bis sister, who, according to one of the many 
local versions of the legend, had been the first children of heaven 
and had founded civilisation, went to the sun and moon after 
the completion of their work. In regard to the association of the 
sun with the earlier lake fetish, another myth states tJiat it had 
formerly been dark on earth but that the sun hud then risen 
from Lake Titicaca.** .^gain the Viracoclias, the first “children 
of the sun,” are said to have come out of a cave. 

The solar fetish extended from Peru northward through the 
relatively advanced peoples of Central .tVmerica as far as Alexico, 
and wherever it appeared it took precedence over all other cults 
and incorporated or combined with the earlier fetUlies. As there 


*^Aeyyplens Vtfrttii, pp. 46-7, fEd.) 
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were sun-fftoaes in Peru, so there were "solar coIomnH” farther 
north, and a snake was "regarded by the Indians of Nicaragua 
as a symbol of the sun?" ” Thus io the one case the monumetit, 
and in the other the snake, was the older and then the coo- 
temporary fetish of the sun god. It is a mistake to believe that 
the form of the coiled snake suggested to the Indian a likeness 
to the sun. A pure fancy of this kind would certainly never 
have possessed the oompeUmg power to impose an obligatioii 
upon man. 

That the soula of the dead are able to take up their abode in 
the stars—a view also shared by Augustus and mentioned by the 
New Testament in coancction with the Devil—was a notion 
prevalent among Indian tribes as far north as Canada. The Caribs 
believed that tJieir ghosts and spirits dwelt in the stars ” But 
here the d^ire for distinction must be taken Into consideration to 
some degree^ as is shown by the savage Guaycimia of Bra^&il, 
among whom ordmar^^ human souls linger in the vicinity of the 
burial placos^ wliiJe chioftains and medicine men go to the 
stars.” 

.^though the enterprising Caribs had advanced to solar 
fetishiamp they stiU preserved a vivid recollection of their old 
chthonism. From this aroscp on the one handp the curious idea 
that the sun god dwells near the subterranean abode of the dead^ 
and the designation of tlie underworld m the "house of the sun," 
and, on the other haod^ with reference to the old burial and cult 
caves in Haiti^ the myth that the aua and moon had once issued 
from these caves nnd only later had risen into the heaven, send¬ 
ing substitutes to Haiti.” The mother of the gods became the 
moon goddess withoutp however, entirely losing her eliaracter as 
earth goddess. A eimilar uncertainty exists, and certainly for 
similar reasons, in the mythological conceptionB of the Asiatic 
Astarte and Asherah as well aa the Egyptian IeJs. That this par¬ 
ticular class of m>^ha was intended to illustrate "cosmologic and 
cosmogonic ideas" w'e arc forced to denyj in view of their obvious 
mode of origin, hut without thereby disputing that actual at¬ 
tempts to construct cosmologies can make use of the apparatus of 
figures created by mythology. 

As the heaven is the highest^ so the image is the most compre-' 
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hensive fetish. lo our language the term "image” has long sinw 
Iwcotne ambiguous. It embrates two vcr)' different concepts, tlie 
letiah and tlie likeness. The idea of imitation is now implicit in 
the word, but it is irrelevant as regards the nature of the fetish. 
Only the ancient Egyptian languagej so far as we know, still uses 
the word in the earlier sense, as when, for example, it calls the 
living animal fetish as well as the inaiiiroate statue an ‘'image.' 
Thus it speaks of an animal as the "living image" of a divinity, 
la this older fetisliistic sense, an image of a god is not an at¬ 
tempted imitation of the imapned form of the god but rather 
a seat of the lattei^—in a word eimctly what w*e are forced to 
express by the loan word "fetish." ” Consequently all the afore- 
439 mentioned objects with which a spirit is connected are imag« 
in the old sense, whatever their extemnl form. The .Apis bull is 
a “living image” of the god, not by reason of any likeness, but as 
a seat of the divinil^. 

Gradually, however, the image in aoother sense makes its 
appearance. Man attempts to make the rude monument stone 
Or pillar recognizable as representing a particular person. \Ftth 
the perfection of technic there arises an object which extemallj* 
resembles the human figure. This too is an i^ge, and the only 
kind that most languages imply. But such an image is Eomething 
essetitiallv different from that first named. In Greece and Rome 
at their height there were set up in houses, gardens, and squares 
many delightful statues or images of gods, which sen-ed purely 
and simply for ornament and esthetic exaltation but- w ere not 
images in the cult sense. On the other hand, there were ancient 
little figures of the rudest sort which enjoyed the highest pre^ge 
as idols or images of gods in the old sense, like the .African 
images which consist of a bundle of grass, a piece of wood, or a 
bit of cloth, A statue becomes a cult image only when an 
indwelling spirit is assigned to it by tradition or is linked with 
it by a conventional act of consecration. It is then an image in 
both the younger and the older sense. 

Before the practice gave rise to an independent fine art, the 
ancients knew only images m the old sense i these atone wore of 
practical importance. Renee ev'cn the refined Egyptian was not in 
the least shocked at the animal heads of his cult images. He knew 
that bis goda would he inclined by their historical experience to 
Cf, Sumner Juid EcUer, Sdenee of Sodsiy. U, 1013. (Ed.) 
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esfcjibljsii themselves in seiits thus !sli;i|>edT and this ivas the ebivf 
concern of the cult, 

Lassen “ has d<Kiuc^ the correct idea from Hindu sources. 
"These images ti ere set up in the temples, and the supor^itiouB 
people believed ttial they irere aoiiunted by the gods urhicli they 
imagined/^ But this '"animation" coold very easily be misunder¬ 
stood. The oldest Hindu sources prove that this happened at an 
early period and that the guardtao-S of the images did not feel 
inclined to combat the idea that the images themselv^ exhibited 
manifestations of life. The ceremony, called prdjiapratwhtM, 
'through which the idote are said to he endowed with 
^40 is equivalent to the and Greet consecration of images/* 

and is simply the introduction nf the divine spirit into possession 
of the image fethh. Logically correlative with this is the ''dese¬ 
cration^^ of images, which may aotnetim'^ appear expedient. 
Harsba^ a king of Kashmir^ sought to convert to his own use 
the gold and silver images of the temp lea, hut m order not to 
bring upon hlmBelf thereby the wrath of the gods he found 
Brahman monks who were willing to ^'desecrate” the images 
beforehand/* They knew a way to lure the spirits from the 
imageSf which then became ordinary metal. 

That the Greek conception of cult images was no differeut is 
shown by the very esdstence of the consecration cc^emon 5 ^ The 
same true fetishiatic sense is substantiated by Augustine with 
reference to Hermes Triamegistus. The latter is said to have 
asserted that cult images (^^ukzcra) arep as it were, the bodies 
of the godSj that in them dwell invited spirits, which are able 
cither to bartu or fulSil the wishes of those who render them the 
honors of the cult^ and that in this sense, through the introduc¬ 
tion of spirits into the images constructed for tbem^ rnfin even 
has the power to create gods. 

The artifim! image is naturally chronologicnlly later than the 
more primitive fetishes. This is the sense to be understood in the 
statement of Varro** that the Romans had practiced their cull 
one hundred and seventy years without Images of gods 

** Inditche AUvfiJiurmhaidM, L 039. 
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iacra]. \Alth referepcc to Egypt, Iltrodotugmakes tho state¬ 
ment that up to the time when a certain high priest of Ptah 
I HephfEsttis) came to the throne^ a period of tbkree huudred and 
forty one generations^ and also thereafter, **no gpd had ever ap* 
peared in a human In fact Ptah himself is one of the very 

few Egyptiati divinities whose cult image shows a human foroi 
without any indicatioo of an antecedent animal or celestial 
fetish. 

The artificial image incorporates in itself, as it were, all other 
types of fetishes and brings to coinpletion that oft mentioned 
process of amalgamation among fetishes originating at different 
times and places. Thus Egyptian images sometimes imitated the 
whole animal fetish; images of the jackal, hawk, and ibis were 
fastened to portable poles. The image of the ruling divinity, 
used more as a symbol than aa a cult imagCj was compounded 
from the snake, hawk, and aun fetishes to form the familiar 
winged disk with the ur®us snake. Most frequently^ however^ 
tokens of the earlier fetishes were attached to a true imagp of 
441 a human body. Thus arose strange combinations like that of the 
hunuuj body with the head of the hawk, surmounted by the snake 
and the solar disk, forming an exact parallel with the images of 
the Mexican gods. 

It is not the place here to follow the artistic development of 
such sculpture. The esthetic value of the image is a matter of 
complete indifference to the cult. The most celebrated cult 
images of antiquity often possessed no artistic merit at all, and 
w'bcn Greece created immortal w^orks of art, the gods forsook 
her. We must distinguish two groupsthe stationarji' and the 
movable image fetishes. The former develop from a progressive 
differentiation of the monument- pillarj the latter seem to be 
originally derived from dolls. It is not mconsislent with the 
fetishistic mode of conception to provide the divinity with seats 
of both sorts, fixed and movable, at the some time. Thus we know 
from an Egyptian story that Ghunsn, the celebrated god of heal¬ 
ing, had, besides bis stationary image, a movable one in which 
he made distant jourtieys,'” Thus, too, image fetishes fastened 
on poles sev^'ed to transport the divinity in ceremonial proces- 

«Lautb, Aeg^ena pp. 3S1-2; Bfugseh, G&achv:hia Ae^tena, 
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If the jttBtified soul was at llhcriy to wander frotn one 
body into anotlieF, then naturaliy in the case of the gotk the 
pJuralit}’ of theif images was no iimdrance to their presence* 
The Romans carried the images of gods to tlie games cm wagons 
and litters. Since transportation of this sort is very widespread, 
double fetishes became necessar)' as soon as sculpture had ad¬ 
vanced to the creation of colossal images. The diTiinity then 
changed his residence, as it were, for the purpose of making a 
journey. 

Apparently contradictory creations arise through the com¬ 
bination of the simpler monument forms with the more exalted 
fetishes. It might seem difficult to explain the statements of the 
ancients that the Egj^ptian obelisk was an image of the sun/^ 
However, ns a conventionalized monument pillar, the obelisk vras 
really an imago in the old cult sense like anj* other* If it w'as 
consecrated to the god in possession of the sun felbh, and if this 
god was simply called “eiin,” then the obelisk certainly a 
solar Image in the cult sense. Similarly there were “siin-etones"^ 
and **solar columns** in America. The Egyptian priests at Thebes 
likewise presen'ed a solar image, on the possession of w^hich, as 
the highest crown icwel, the government of the empire was be¬ 
lieved to depend. 

Excavations in ^lesopotainia have brought to light a consider- 
able number of composite images. "Wmged men with the bends of 
cocks and men combined with fish appear frequently. An 
Assyrian etandard shows figures of the bull and the snake be¬ 
sides that of man. Especially eharncleristie, however, is the 
winged hull with the human head. These bulls were set up as 
442 guardians at the entrances of gates, and it follows from the 
general fetishistic coneeption that they W'cre thought to attract 
spirits to watch the gates* Aleiuous similarly placed images of 
dog^, fashioned by IlepIueatuSt on either side of hb gate to guard 
hb dwelling.*® Not the image, but the spirit in it was thought to 
furnish protection, just as in Siam and elsewhere a human ?oul 
was installed for this Eervice.*® In Asayria these animal images 
bore the name They reappear under the same name and, 

so far aa we can tell from the description, in the came funda¬ 
mental form aa cherubiin in the temple at Jerusalem, where they 
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stood in the holy of holies and bore on their outstretched win^ 
the spirit of God.®*^ 

Man's advance from earthl}' to celestial fetishea must tiave 
ejected a certain unshackling of the imagumtion in tlie realm of 
cult ideas. Thought ceased to grope from one subject to another 
and began to fly. The conception of the nature and properties of 
spirits^ when they were associated with the sun and with 
phenomena like the aurora, ine’vdtably became nobler than it wag 
at any rate with a people predominantlj’' habituated to animal 
fetishisin. On the path of this advance tberc lie connections 
which remind us flcarcelj" at all of the nature of primitive fetish¬ 
ism, indeed which actually diverge entirely therefrom, even 
though for the sake of consistency we must retain the word. 

It is on this path that we first encounter the fetishism of 
The grateful esteem for fire in general is not fire fetishism. The 
latter is confined to only a few groups of peoples, while the 
former is general- The flames of Hestia and Vesta in Gre^ aod 
Rome ivere oot fetishes. The hearth under them was the fetish, 
and gave its name to the divinity. The eternal fire upon it was 
only a hearth fire in the home of the dmnity, which the unmar¬ 
ried daughters of the house had to maintain^ The state hearth 
in Romo, in imitation of the domestic hcarthp was tended by 
daughters aelccted from the horned of the eitiseus. These vestals 
weie coRBccrated to Uie divinity in the eharacter of unmarried 
daughters and were thua obligated to virgimty for the period of 
their consecration. Fire fetigliismj Imwever^ did not exist in these 
regions. 

Yet even here, as we have already seen on one occasion, the 
443 idea could approach fetishism. The fire, which iu northern cli¬ 
mates w'as constantly preserved and obtained preferably and 
almost exclufiiveb' by horrowingp must have appeared m an ex¬ 
tremely precious possesaionol the house, one to which the gliostg 
could cling as to any other property. In the region of true noniad- 
ism a fieeor.ij circumstance gupeivetied. The early Otecks and 
Romans lived beliind fences and walls ^ but the pastoral peoples 
of Centra! Asia were tent dwellers and as such treasured the fire 

Eaoiius uw. tS-22: t Kings xiiiL 23-29; Pralmfl iviii. 10; Etckiel 
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as their guardian, What their fetish polc^ were thought to effectt 
and what the dog and cock fetishes per formed j was accomplished 
by fire in a much more effectiYc way^ It kept watch and drove 
aw45" the dangerous aninials and the smlster spectral forms of the 
night, the evil apirits. Under these conditions of life, therefore, 
it acted to all intents and purposes like a fetish, and this fact led 
ine^dtably ta the conception of a fetiahistjo connectiou. 

This hj-polhesis that the cradle of true nomadism was at the 
same time the home of the fire cult is actually corroborated, 
moreover^ by a series of mdiatjoiis which spread out from 
center in all direetious, representing peoples emigrating thence. 
In □orthem Aaia^ vestiges of the fire cult extend from the habitat 
of the Buriats through the Amur region to ttie cjctreme east. Un¬ 
fortunately the reports do not sift the facts sufficiently. That 
people sacrifice in the fire or renew it periodically is no proof of 
fetishism or But when the Buriats forbid extin¬ 

guishing the fire with water, and even hesitate to give fire from 
their huts,” the conception of fetishism is to be inferred with 
greater certainty. 

The Aryans of India carried fire fetishism farthest abroad 
from its original home^ A"et even among them it was only one 
of many cult forms vrhich spread with the Arj'ans and showed a 
contrast to the cults of the aborig]ne$+ As cyerywhere, a special 
priesthood centered about this special fetish, finding distinction 
in its distiiictivenesa and seeking fortune in its fortune. In earlier 
times these fire priests were called Atharvans, a name parallel 
among the Avestan people* They placed an Athaiw'an at the head 
of their caste os their divine ancestor* ;\s such lie naturally be¬ 
came, like Noah, the inventor of sacrifice. Hence the caatet with 
customary modesty, made him likewise the "original father of 
men.*^ ” 

The fire, both as fetish and god, was called Agni, Among the 
old Rlshia or independent priests the Aagiras family in particu¬ 
lar devoted itself to the service of Agni; in the Rig-Veda the fire 
is invoked by them alone.®^ Naturally their tradition in turn 
made the first Augiras the true god of this fetifilL” Later four 
priestly families built their fortune on the fire cult." When this 
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cult was outstripped by the, so to speak^ still more abstract ooe 
of ttie Bralimajis^ and when the cult obUgatione p^formed 
through the priests had become intreasmgly extrat^gant, the 
priests of Agni and heuce Agai fell into a subscmcDi 

positioD in the sacrificial syatem as a whole. Thc}^ had charge of 
only one part of the sacrificial act^ the in vocation; of ttie gods. 

we choose as our messenger.^'Agni^ bring hither the 
gods/" ” 

Fire feriehmm reached Iran from its DortberD home^ as we 
have already Been, only along with many other forms. Later, 
however, when the unified Pergian empire sought a support In a 
unified public cult and the suppression of refractory priesthoods, 
the fire cult came to the fore. This choice does not appear en¬ 
tirely incomprehenBible. Wo have seen how fetishea are graded 
in accordance wuth the esteem in w'hich they are held. In this 
scale the apparently immaterial flame was necessarily accorded 
a high rank. Moreover, a fundamental object of the Zoroastrian 
system was the suppression of the cult of the daevas, and fii^ 
had already been used in the old home to suppress demons. At 
the same time the cult of the flame approached uranism^ and the 
antithesis thus arising was expre^ed by the legend that the ap¬ 
pearance of Zoroaster had banished the demons from the earth 
to the underfi'Orld- 

The cult of fire and that of Ormasd were identicaL Orma^d 
was the "Great Spirit” in the fire fetish. The Persian preseni'ed a 
dear recollection of this true fetishUtic relation. He spoke of the 
"'fire of Ormazd"" and of the "*fire of the living soul/" and he ad¬ 
dressed the fire thus: “I place myself before thee, O Onnaid/'^^ 
Still another fetishistic mode of expression was very prevalent 
in. Zoroastriauiam. In Egypt it was a common practice to call 
the image fetish the "eon^" of the divinity. With the human fetish 
this identification would he self-explanatory} with the animal 
fetish it seems to have been derived from the fact that the diyine 
buU^ for example, was regarded as the ancestor of all bulls. This 
conception was general in the civilized countries of America} 
^5 every living animal that chanced to he a fetish of the divinity 
was at the same time a ^^son” of the latter. The same tiling hap¬ 
pened with plant fetishes. In Peru the di\drdti^ of certain plants 

i. 1, 3; L 1. Cf^ Fmicr, H 247-9. (Ed,) 
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were named "maise motljer” and "coca mother;" hence individ¬ 
ual plants were ncccsaarily called their children. If such a plant 
was the fetish of the divinity—^and this waa really the origiii of 
the conception—the terms "daughter" and "mother" represented 
respect! ^-ely the fetish and tlie dignity." From this or a similar 
conception may have arisen the custom of using the word "son" 
as a general synonym for image or fetish. Thus in Zoroastrian¬ 
ism the fire was Invoked as "the son of Orniasd." “ 

Whether an actual cult of fire extended from Iran to the west¬ 
ern Semites, in particular to the Hebrews, we are unable to 
ascertain. Certainly the mode of conception of such a cult was 
current among the Hebrews. It is probable that the friendly con¬ 
tact between the Jen's of the EIxile and the Persians contributed 
to its diffusion, perhaps even was the sole cause of the some, 
Nevertheless it remains problematical whether the mode of con¬ 
ception had penetrated the mass of the people, or whether it ia 
to be regarded merely as a coloring of the report due to the re¬ 
dactors, The fact remains, however, that the Biblical account 
is acquainted with it and gives exi>ressioa to it, Yahweh or an 
flugal of Yahweh appeared "in a flame of fire" on Horcb, the 
"mountain of God,"^ and both here and later on Mount Sinai 
Vahweli held intercourse with Moses precisely as Ormacd de¬ 
livered the law to his prophet Zoroaster on the mountain.** The 
HehrewB were led by Yahweh into another country exactly as, 
in mytli, coionista are so often led by particular gods in their 
fetishes. In this case, howeiTr, the seat of Yahweh is again the 
flame; he went before them "by night in a pillar of fire.”** 
446 "iahweli litewbe descended upon Mount Sinai "in Are." ” Similar 
conceptions emerge in the story of Elijah, and that they were 
not entirely alien to popular tradition is indicated by the flame in 
which the spirit of God came over the apostles.** 

Even more winged and intangible than fire is the "word.'’ 
Yet even this incorporeal thing became a fetish.*' If experi¬ 
ence showed the effectiveness of fire, this was true to an even 
greater degree of the word. As the most exalted of fetishes, it is 
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cbaracteriBtk of only the most advanred nations. Beyond it on 
the path of fetishism religious fancy baa ne™ soared. It was 
not, of courae, rcgflrded as entirely immaterial and insubstantial 
bv the ancients. Even Bre is often transfonned Into a tangible 
cloud, and Mexican images similarly represent the spoken word 
as a flying cloudlet. That a spirit dwells in sueh a cloud is in 
ttceord vvitli one of the oldest popular conceptions, which seeka 
the soul in the moUt breath of man. 

Yet experience necesearily pressed forward still farther. We 
have already obser4''cd in the most primitive forms of the cult 
bow their effectiveness resides in two main constituents, the 
offering and the invocation. These two elements can engage in a 
struggle for ascendancy, especially if they are differently stressed 
by rival priesthoods. The offering is utterly in vain if the gods are 
aot sunuuoDcd to receive it. But this can bo done, according to a 
universal conception, only by a correct invocation, one which 
trial and experience have shown to have been apeed upon, as it 
w'ere, with the divinity. The correct invocation is, like any other 
token, a symbol of the cult union. The divinity pays no attention 
to any random appeal; he must recognize his people in word and 
tone. Even classical antiquity still adhered to this conception. 
The importance of the Egj-ptian Book of the Dead rested in large 
measure on this consideration, as its subject matter shows. The 
dead man, equipped with this passport to the hereafter, was able 
to call by their right names each of the gods of his nation-wide 
cult union. The ghost repeatedly says to the god: “1 recognise 
thee; I can call thee by name." He recounts hia deeds, his myths. 
The sole object of all this, how'ever, w'aa to prove his identity as 
an initiate, a member of the union; 'T am a knowing one," the 
deceased assures the god. Hence in cuJt unions of a more re¬ 
stricted compass these invocations and symbols are a secret of 
tlie initiated and must not be betrayed. They form an essential 
^7 part of the mystery. Sometimes not even the true name of the 
god aasociated with the cult actions may be disclosed. Thus 
Herodotus repeatedly declines to mention the name oi Osiris, 
into whose cult union he seems to have been initiated, He like¬ 
wise reveals that there were roytlis which might not be told to 
the uninitiated. Tliese secrets were withheld in order that they 
might remain a secret sign of recognition, for the idea of inter¬ 
ceding with tlie divinity for all men through the cult, of reconcil- 
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ing him Tvilh all, was entirely alien to tie earlier period of iso¬ 
lated orgaoj^ations. 

From tills eonceptioD is derived the great importance of cor¬ 
rect formulae in invocation and prayer. For thia reason the 
chant, with which savage peoples associate memorised words, 
was customary in reciting prayers even in Rome, An accom¬ 
panying flute gave the rhythm and the cue. Tiie slightest hesi¬ 
tation on ihe part of the priest or the omisaion of a single word 
was an ‘'ev-il onaen;'’ it invalidated the proceeding. The old in¬ 
vocations of the Arval Brethren were recited in dance step for 
the same reason, for the correct rhythm was a fundamental part 
of the successful recital. The wards themselves, as in tho invoca- 
tiona of the Arval Brethren, might long since have become in¬ 
comprehensible to younger generations, yet they had !o be kept 
up in this unintelligible form because the purpose of prayer was 
not to edify oneself but to summon the divinity by conventional 
sounds. 

^lany survivala of tiiis conception, which has its basis in the 
isolation of cult unions and in a conespondingly undeveloped 
concept of divinity, have lasted on into our own time, which 
some future and truly modem age of ma nkin d, smiling at our 
conceit, will regard as the fermenting medieval period of culture 
history. Among these survivals are the rhythmic chanting of 
Hebrew prayers, the development of ecclesiastical languages, and 
the recitation of invocations in foreign tongues. Analogous to 
them is the frequently recurring idea that tlic language of the 
gods is different from that of men of the living generation. Both 
the Greek and the .Aveetan languages sun'ive as individual 
proofs of this bilingualism, and it is to fundamentally the 
mode of conception that we owe the preservation of Hebrew and 
Sanskrit. To point- to a more trivial case, the old conceptiona 
etui survive in popular supeistitions. The curing of disease by 
magical means relies very largely ujioii correct formulas or 
"spells.’' Dcq) wisdom is sought in vain in all magical sayings 
for their meaning is quite immaterial. It is only speakiug them 
always in the same way that produces the magical effect. Tho 
attitude toward “conjuring" Gtill reveals the old conception of 
spirits and the power of the "word." 

■WS In India two outatanding priestly guilds contended for the 
palm. The Angiras priesthood emphasized their fire fetish, whose 
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light Ehining through the world carried their messngc to all tlie 
invited gods; the Brahoiaiis, however, stressed the word. To be 
sure, the word brahma, owing to its prestige, has retained an 
almost bewildering number of acaoings. In its old m&aikijigj 
hoacver, it was equivalent to the word vsda and like it denoted 
the cult saying, the genuine effective formula to which the gods 
yield. As the omnipotent "word" it was distinguished from all 
other cult means, and the priest whose entire cult was concen¬ 
trated on this word bore after it the name "Brahman,” the 
speaker of sayings" 

It must naturally seem to ue like a flight of the imfteiTiflti on to 
regard the omnipotent "word" as the iusuhstantinl fetisb of a 
divine spirit analogous to the fire fetish of the rival priesthood. 
But this fiight was actually made; in Brahmanism the "word” 
became in all actuality a giod. As is so generally the case, he 
bore the name of hia “image”—Brahma. Notliing now prevented 
saying of him, as had once been said of the sacrifice, that the 
world exista and is maintained through him. As the youngest of 
the gods be rose to the head of them all. The meaning of his 
name expanded to connote law, world order, and universal rea¬ 
son. The classical age of HinduUm possessed no state or national 
cult of Brahma, and even the Brahman guild formerly designated 
its cult divinities by other names. Indeed the very name of the 
god, which does not coineide exactly in grammatical form witli 
the word braftTBa,*' may have arisen in a roundabout way; the 
Brahman priesthood may, as so often happens, have derived the 
name of its eponymous hero from that of the guild. In any case, 
however, the word fetish was ascribed to him, 

Agni, Soma, and Brahma—fire, sacrificial drink, and sacred 
Baying—the divinities originating from priestly practice, far sur¬ 
passed all otlier fetish gods. Above them alL, however, soared 
Brahma, the most incorporeal of the gods, spiritualized e\'en in 
his image. The flight of the imagination which produced this 
exalted concept would almost make us forget the earth under 
men's feet, if the rattling of the professional tools of the priest¬ 
hood did not resound even at this height and disturb the spirit¬ 
ual mood of the sacred liymnody a-itli very earthly sounds. The 
word, the speech, may have become the omnipotence ruling the 

•‘Ludwijr, Rigve^, lU, 230. 222-3, 203. 

ITelMftfr'ji A'«iD I<a.9ivaiional liictionar}/, under '‘Bmhjiii." (Ed.) 
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449 world, but tlie Brahman does not forget in the meantime to 
remind us of Im immedjnte sphere of aotjon, when be prefaces 
his ritual with the sight ^'May I speak a cattle-winning 
speech/" And this prayer has oft^ been answered. 

With hia saying and tua god, serving all other cults, the Brah¬ 
man has driven all other priesthooda from the field. Yet we can 
not ignore the fact that tie materiahsm resulted in an advancfi in 
the concept of divinity. The inherent tendency of Biahmaniam 
was to suppress everywhere the lower fetish forms and by stress¬ 
ing the "'word" to make the more materialistic forms of flaori- 
fice seem more and more inesaontial. Thus a redemption from the 
cult and ita transformation into subjective worship would have 
been in right, had material cult performance not been entirely 
diverted into rewards to the priests for sacrifice. For this reason, 
however, the Brahman disliked sjTiibole. His hymn prayed: 
**Makc transitory the property of those who enjoy it without 
making ta presents for the eonp to summon the gods." Even 
this tendency, however, is in keeping with the course of develop¬ 
ment in a much wider sphere extending into higher civUissationH 
With the refinement of the concept of divinity, the material 
cult requirement of the gods declmes. But man’^a duty of propi- 
tiation, his cult obligation, does not dimkdsh. The difference be¬ 
tween what man still owes and what his divinities now requiTe is 
everywhere devoted to tithes, almsgiving, or charity under what¬ 
soever name. At firsts however, charity has nothing at all in 
commcin with the social effort to diminish human want. It is 
nothing other than the old cult donation, and like the latter it 
operates to win benefits for the giver in the hereafter. Charity 
appears in tins role of a substitute for the cult even in the Laws 
of Manu«” "He who gives clothes gains the world of the moon; 
he vrho gives horses, the Asvinn world; he who gives a yoke of 
oxen, abundant magnificence; he who gives a cow, the world of 
the 5 UUp" Tile proper recipients of charity are thought to be those 
who are in the position through their cult advantage to bring 
about its anticipated result. Hence in India they are the Brah- 
manSt in Israel the Levites. Indeed it is strictly enjoined by the 
Hebrew law, as well as by that of the Hindus and Irstiians, th&+ 

^ Aihttrv€tA^ida lii. 20. fi. 10; vi, 71. 2. 

R%Q~V^da V. 42. 9. 
ri Idim of .t/anu vi. 23L 
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they shall not suffer hunger ‘^within thy gates.” Only gradimll}^ 
lioefi charity extend beyond these limits and become a benefac¬ 
tion to the poor* But a survival always remainsH With charity 
one purchases the prayers of the poor, and in Catholic countries 
today the poor offer prayers in asking for alms. The essence of 
the transaction is still the same; ehari^ has become, through an 
extension of the cult expedieut of prayer^ a way to cult righteous- 
450 ness—a concept which still implies a full measure of foresight 
for the hereafter. Nevertheless^ in thia direction too the way la 
paved for an advance^ 

Foresight for the hereafterj which formerly found expression 
only in direct proi-'ision for the departed soul, b now^ exercised 
indirectly with reference to a higher divinity presiding over the 
cult place. The ^'righteousneas” upon which dependa man^a ^"jus¬ 
tification^" for entrance into the hereafter has, to be sure, no rela¬ 
tion to his feJiow men. But it does have a relation to a god who. 
as lord of the other world, distributes places there, prescribes the 
requisite amount of cult performance, receives whet is reudoredj 
tests its adequacy, and confers or denies '"justificatioti.” All mod¬ 
erately advanced peoples Lave progressed to this stager It is 
ea^ to that thb advance reels fundamentally, not on subtle¬ 
ties of speculatiou, but on social forma^ Rowing peoples on the 
lowest stage of social organization have no cult places and hence 
also no maternal or paternal divinity presiding over a household 
there. Even the Great Spirit of many Indian tribes does not as 
yet concern himself with such matters; each dead man must bo 
provided for directly, in accordance with the extent of traditional 
forcaight. 

The next great advance is shown by Eg>''ptian societj*^ with its 
firmly established cult places and their culls. Even here a very 
great deal was done directly for the departad soul, both by a 
man during hia lifetime in the way of deposits for future credit 
and by his descendants in fulfillment of their sacred ohligationa. 
But along with this the indirect path wtis already exceedingly 
we^ll frequented. The superabundance of the cult offered to the 
divine housefather of the cult place far exoceded his needs, and 
all the surplus accumulated in the ghostly household to form a 
treasure wldcb was shared in by all the souls admitted there by 
the ruling master of the house. In thb way every cult attention 
Dvutcrunomy xU, 13-1&; JevMi. 1-8, tEd) 
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to the dhiiiityi every act of divine worship^ became indirectly 
a work of foreaight for one's own soul, a work of “righteousness^*' 
and the soul entering the hereafter came to depend upon this 
worship for its “justificatioa.” 

This development enhanced the efficacy of prayer with refer¬ 
ence to tlie fate in the afterlife. Since the Egyptian cult placee 
bad at their disposal such a superabmidant accumulated treasure 
of proviaionfl^ it was no longer necessarj^ to dispatch to the dead 
man froiu time to time a roast goose or some simibr favorite 
article. It waa sufficient merely to recite the mten-holep-ta or 
fimerary prayer, the “Egyptian paternoster^* as it has been called 
by way of comparisonj which was inscribed on nearly every gra^^e 
as an aid to the memoryp This potent prayer was, of course, of a 
451 very material nature. The god preaiding over the cult place was 
besought to present to the deceased “a thousand oxen, geeae, 
loaves of bread, and beer." Even if a gift was offered to the dead 
man, this w^as no longer done directly, but a little present was 
given to the god, and he wm entreated in a prayer to bestow on 
the deceased in return a larger present from the coaunDn house¬ 
hold. Two such prayers may be cited by way of illustratiom 
“This is a sacri^cial gift to the god Anubis in the ble^ed hall. 
May he grant that everything may appear on his sacrificial table 
each day for the fan-bearer at the right of the king, the royal 
scribe^ tlie great head of the house Apii, the son of the royal 
scribe and great head of the house Amon-hotep.” “This is a 
sacrificial gift to the god Osiris in AmentheSj the great god, the 
lord of Abydos, May be provide funerary sacrifices, consisting of 
thousands of buHs, thousands of geese, thousands of grains of 
divine frankincense!, thousands of garments, thoueandsof jars of 
wine, thousands of jars of milki All good and puTU objects and 
all sweet objects, in which the living god is, for the person of the 
Osiris, the priest of Amon, the molder in the house of Amon, 
Clialun the justified."'* 

Naturally, however, only the pray era of the “justj" i.e.+ those 
who can point to the abundance of Lheir own cult perfonnancea, 
arc effective, for those who have contributed nothing to the 
treaeur^ with which the god mamtams his household have very 
properly nothiug to aay in the matter. Consequently in India 

v^Uoblcinp DU P- 

*^Ibid,, p. 17. 
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the charity with which effective prayers are bought h directed 
chiefly to the Brabmans^ who are known to spend their entire 
lives solely in cult activities and who are aupported for the good 
of ail by every gift in the collection of treasures. Thttse sulisidieSp 
however, enable the entire guild to devote itself without other 
labor to this altruistic vocation alone. Thus all parties get along 
excellently—only the es^loHatipn of life by death still continues 
in an altered form. 

A fixation of this condition would have obvious cousequencesr 
but the wheel rolls on, and the nest ad^^nce appears. The con¬ 
cept of ^'righteouancsSj^^ which at first involved absolutely noth¬ 
ing but the fulfillment of cult obligations, gradually acquires a 
difiTereot meaning. The cause of this change is to be sought in the 
cult union, which, as we have seen, is tlie basis of every historical 
reli^on. A tacit but self’■evident prerequisite for the entrance of 
the deceased into the cult place to share in its treasure of pro¬ 
visions! is his membership in the union of the divinity in ques¬ 
tion. Indeed this is exactly w^bat the ancient Egyptian ^ whose 
cult union bad expanded to include all the cult places and divini¬ 
ties of the united nation^ had to prove by his knowledge of the 
secrctg of the Book of tk^ Dead, On the West African coast, 
according to Bastian, this requirement appears in a much cruder 
form. No one who does not bear the akin mark of the union may 
oven set foot on the cult place^ Otherwise he will be killed by the 
godj whOf however, spares those who are marked, exactly as Yah- 
weh spared Zipporah’s son.^* An active survival of this conception 
still persists today. Certain churches do not allow any one who is 
outside their cult union or has been excluded from it to be buried 
in the churchyard, and the people say that those not buried there 
have not gone to their “eternal rest'* but live on as haunting 
ghosts exactly like cultless heatheji souls. So vivid was this eon- 
ception a few centuries ago, that people like Wycliffe were even 
exhumed by decree of council; they had no right to partake in 
the accumulated cult treasures of a cult union which they had 
not recognised during their Lifetime. 

Now the cult union, which aa we know made possible all ad¬ 
vance in organization above the primitive family with toother- 
right, haa tivo aspects. It is a league with a divinity^ but through 
him it is also a fraternal union of the participants among them- 

^®EacKliis iv. 24-20. See pp, 4SO-I* (Ed^) 
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selves, and the divinity is the avenging guardian in both aspects. 
Consequently conduct toward one's cult brother, the Biblical 
“neighbor," is also credited to righteousness. We already know 
what are the obligations toward the dix-inity, which detemiine 
cult rightcousneas. Wliat, now, are the duties toward the cult 
brother? They ate all included in the concept of “peace," which 
denotes the contrast xvith the tribal stranger. The union confers 
peace upon persons and upon their property in so far as a right 
of personal property hag dex’cloped. When cult brothers meet, 
they recognise one another by their cult mark, but they also bear 
witness xrerbally to their rclatiou and to their recognition of it. 
According to an Oriental custom of genuine antiquity, they bid 
one another '‘peace," or more accurately the “peace of the Lord" 
or the “peace of God,” for the gunndiati and avenger of thia 
peace is the divinity of the union. This is the original sense and 
meaning of the greeting or salutation. Even if the assurance of 
peace later djgappears, as in the formula diesemi Dated by JIo- 
hammed, it is still implied In the word “greeting" itself—“The 
greeting [of God] be with you." In Islam even today this 
453 formula bears so strougly the stamp of a symbol of cult brother¬ 
hood, that the true Moslem will not address it to those outside 
his union. When he enters a company in which he observes per¬ 
sons of other faiths, he uses the formula, “Greeting to my 
people," or “Greeting to the people of the greeting,” i.e., to the 
members of biscuit union, the Mohammedans.'^ 

The cult of the dix'inity and peace among men—honor to God 
on high and peace to men on earth—are necessarily the sub¬ 
stance of every cult union, the “law of the covenant,” the com¬ 
mon law prcxiailing from time immemorial. They conatitiUe the 
basic condition of tlie union with God and hence are a mandate 
from ^d himself. The simplest and most original definition of 
the injunction of peace with respect to persons and their prop¬ 
erty takes the form of two commandmentH, iuex'itnbfy the oldest 
in every cult union, namely, “Thou shnlt not kill," and "Tiiou 
ahalt not steal." ™ Plundering has no place here, for it is the ac¬ 
quisition of property outside the union; therefore no injunction 
of p^cc can affect it. The Hebrew' account boasts frankly of the 
qx)liation of the Egyptians. Although the embeszlcment of their 

^ Rohlfii, ''HdSichkciPifgniidn,” p. idS. 
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valuables took place under circumstaocee by no means suggesth'e 
of chivalryf it was ncvcrtbeleas ordered by Yabweh himself and 
was thus certainly not covered by his commandment The 
Egj’ptians were simply not the people of his union. Under the 
developed patriarchate—and not until this stage do cult umona 
expand into larger organizations—^woman also becomes property. 
The mjunction of peace with respect to property must therefore 
further specify: “Thou shalt not commit adultery." “ These are 
the three most ori^nal commandments of the law of the union. 
Hence they occur in literal a^eement in the canons of the 
Egyptians, the Hebrews, and the Buddhists, and are in fact 
necessarily practically uni'^'erBal. Still a fourth commandment 
mokes its appearance in like fashion in all these centers of cul¬ 
ture. The power of enforcing property claims within tlic union, 
which the individual must renounce in the interest of peace, con¬ 
tinues to be exercised by the community. Since, however, by 
false witness before the community the indindual could still at¬ 
tain indirectly what be was forbidden to do directly, there arises 
inevitably the commandment: ‘‘Thou ahalt not bear false wit¬ 
ness.” 

Further specific provisions can naturally arise only pari passu 
with the development of economic and social life. Not until the 
domesticated animal has become an object of individual prop¬ 
erty, can it be placed under the protection of the peace, and only 
a more advanced care for life can forbid by way of precaution 
actions which do not disturb the pence but merely jeopardize it. 
The Egy-ptian canon developed a large number of these preven¬ 
tive commandments; that of the Buddhists forbade indulgence in 
454 intoxicating liquors; that of the Hebrews on the earliest stage 
confined itself to threatening with the vengeance of the union 
God die coveting of the property of anotlicr—^within the union. 
Except for this slight difference, the canon preserved in Buddhism 
— thou shalt not kill, steal, commit adultery, lie, become intoxi¬ 
cated—coincides strikingly with that of the Hebrews. 

Whnt distinguishes the Hebrew canon, which has found such 
a wide diffusion with Christianity, is its explicit provisions set¬ 
ting forth the first part of the obUgations of the union, those 


WEiodua xi. 2; xii. 35-3B. (Ed.) 
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toward God* These cult obligadons ustially not saddcd^ be¬ 
cause they £kre taken entirely for graated as the sim- qua twn of 
the union. Among the Hebrews, however^ it was necessary to 
empliashEe and estabiisb. in tbem the special nature of Yahwistic 
henotbeifiin, so they were not omitted in the usual way as self- 
evident but were placed in an emphatic positiOTi at the head of 
the law. This speem] part of the law demands the repudiation of 
all cults and cult unionis except that of Yahweh. it doea not re¬ 
quire the cult of Yahweh to forego images, but it prohibits the 
making of fetish imagea for any other cult It also forbids un¬ 
lawful invocation of Yahweh's name. It further orders rest on 
the seventh dajp which can scarcely be interpreted otherwise 
than as an innovation imported from Babylonia. 

Midway between these specifically Jewish cull command¬ 
ments and those defining the union peace is inserted a command¬ 
ment which flcems to unite both groups wbile strictly belonging 
to neither. It ia expressed in one version: "Honour thy father and 
thy mother: that thy days may be long. . . .** •* In the other 
veiajon, however^ there ia interpolated a qualification which calls 
fittentio'U to the way in w'hich the honor is to be rendered. 
'^Honour thy father and thy mother, as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee; that thy days may be prolonged. ^ 
Moreover^ the consequence to man of the fulfillment of this one 
commandment is specified^ though no promise is attached to any 
of the other commandments* 

This auomaly may be eiqilained by a return to Brahman and 
Egyptian cult practice. Here it was still invariably the duty of 
the son to carry on the cult of hb parents in the hereafter, and 
to found a family specifically tliat this cult might be further 
continued far both hijnself and his forefathers. It was therefore 
considered a great misfortune to lack s son; with the extinction 
of the family, the cult came to an end and the ghost perished. 

455 For this rCx'^son the Greeks did not select for mortal combat at 
abandoned posts, as one might c.xpect, men with no progeny to 
lament their IosSt but fathcjrs with a son. Only such could go 
calmly to their death. This was the meaning of honor toward 
parents in the old cult sense. 
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According to a niuve popular conoeption, however, the cult 
was always based on a reciprocal interest. Hence the ^n who 
distiaguhdied himself by keeping up an abundant cult had the 
certain prospect of being carefully protected by the influence of 
his cult spirits and of being granted a long life on earth. This 
train of thought la attested by inscriptions on Egyptian monu¬ 
ments. Kamses II reminds the ghosts of his pareuta very frankly 
that it will be to their own advantage to keep him abw a long 
time as a sedulous cult patroiL He saysp in one inscription to his 
father, "'It will be ti'oll for you that I remam king for a long 
time, for you will be honored by a good sou who h mindful of 
Lis father/^** Consequently rt was a traditional ejectation of 
the Egyptians that cult fidelity toward parents was requited with 
long life. It was even established in myth, since the first Osiris 
had acted thus toward Ida pious son Homs. The king refers to 
this farther on in the above inscription; “My father Osiris will 
reward me with long life like hia son Homs.*' The dead are also 
grateful for prayers to the gods to support them from the cult 
stores, and they endeavor to reward their welUudshers with 
prosperity. Thus inscriptions on mausoleums address the passers- 
by: **li you widi to fare well on oarthj and if you yearn finally 
to go to the blessed^ then say a suten-hotep~ta.^* ^ 

\Vc thus sec very clearly whence that middle member of the 
Decalogue ia derived. It b not a specific application of the in¬ 
junction of peace but an old cult demand with its Epeelal sanc¬ 
tion appended to it, a demand w^tuch Yahwiami in order to sup¬ 
press it as such, elevated to an ethical commandment. Honor to 
parents “nB the Lord thy God hath commanded” is now some¬ 
thing quite different from cult honor, which is accorded to Him, 
the '"jealous God ” alose. 

The above-mentioticd primary defimttons of tlie ^'peace” are 
found practically universally in atrikingly giinilnr form because 
they are absolutely nccessaiy- But advanring social and eco¬ 
nomic life naturally demands ever more specific definitions, The&e 
consist in principles and arrangements embodied in the common 
tradition and familiar to all. Tliey are the principles and forms 
of social life iteclfi hut they appear, codified in oral traditiDo or 
in writing, as the ^Haw,” Already distinguished by an abundant 

BniKScb, p. 4S®, 
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cmsuiiitry are the laws of the HebuswSi the Iraniaitaj and the 
Hindus—^tbo£e of Moses. Zoroaster, and Manu. Not merely re¬ 
motely uoiuparuble to thesej but identical iu gcjnco and essence, 
are the old Gennauic folk laws. They too contain esscutially 
nothing that did not derive from the concept of the utiion peace 
or seem caiculaled to realise it. Yet they lack, in keeping with 
the circmnEtanees under which their recording took place, the 
whole part relating to the cult and the sanction placing the en¬ 
tire law under the protection of tlie union divinity. 

This sanction, however, stands out prominently in the laws 
first mentionecL They all appear as the law of God. And this is 
precisely what they are in nature and origin. The agreement of 
the divinity, the eole condition under which the union with him 
cotild be concluded, must by ine vita hie logic be interpreted as his 
will and command. The b the expoaitiem of this wHl. The 

simple principles necessarily go back to so remote au antiquity, 
and are so evidently Laws ^'whereby we live/’ tluit no one could 
ask for an outward proof of their authenticity. This b the basis 
of the entire Hindu law. It is as old as the tribe. Hence it de¬ 
rives from MiioUr the tribal ancestor and "first man,''' and God 
is necessarily its author. 

The situation is otherwise with the law of the PereiaDs and the 
celebrated end exceedingly inSuential law of the Hebrews. They 
are both the product* of conflict. Hence they repudiate the old 
and ^ve prominence to the new. To be sure, their pro\nsionB also 
cover the whole range of eocial achievementa, but this primary 
material is overshadowed by the emphasis on the new form of 
the cult, for the sake of which the entire redaction took place. 
With this atress on the new^ and on the conflict with the old, the 
law could not appear to its cont^roporarics otherwise than as an 
innovation. Consequently the *^word of God’^ necessarily ap¬ 
peared in both cases as a "'revelation/^ 

The deimonistie cult is thoroughly familiar with the concep¬ 
tion of revelation. A very important incentive to cult perform¬ 
ance is the fact that it moves the divinity to cxprcsarionB useful 
to man. But the divinity is impelled thus to declare himself only 
by a cult maintained in the stipulated way with unremitting 
devotion to duty. Hence only a profesaional patron of such a cult, 
only a priest or a ‘^prophet/^ can obtain and tranaoiit eiich decla¬ 
ss Gf.. Eicktd EL. U. 13, 2U 25. (Ed.) 
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457 titttona. A prophet or oracle is associated ftith every cult. Not all 
of them, of course, are renowoed and sought after. Like the gods 
tbemselvesj they have their individual fates. It is not necessary 
to assume a pious fraud ag the orplanation of the trangactinii. 
To be sme, we know of no cult means which could have made 
the goda actuaDy apeak thcmaelves. But hundreds of means 
have been used which were calculated to secure unequivocal de¬ 
cisions on questions suitably propounded, and prophets had a 
right to submit the general tenor of such a decision as the word 
and command of the god. 

The laws of the Fer&iana and tlie Hebrews, therefore, are dis¬ 
tinguished from that of the Hindus in that they were revealed 
within historical recollection through the mediation of prophets. 
In form, however, the two are themBehTia distinguished. The Yen- 
didad, the revelation of Ormazd, still reflects faithfully the pro¬ 
cedure of the oracle. On a solitary mountain, the cult place of 
the fire god, Zoroaster, the high priest of the Persian court, sub¬ 
mitted the entire material of the law to the god m the form of 
questions and received big decisions. The procedure was a natural 
one, for there had come into actual use a body of new cult usagea, 
social arrangements, and even cosmic conceptions, and what was 
wanted of the divinify of the new cult union was a divine sanc¬ 
tion of these ideas and forms of life, an assurance that they en¬ 
joyed his rigilant protection. Thus the Persians looked upon their 
law, though it was composed of questions and answers, as if it 
had been spoken by the divinity in human words. Zoroaster is 
expressly called “the promulgator of the answers of Ormazd in 
Iran." ** The believer calls the law the “heavenly law which 
thou, Ormazd, hast given in. answer to thy Zbroaster," and be 
attests his faith in “the word of Zoroaster, the law of Zoroaster, 
his accepted oracle.” ** 

Moses similarly appears in the old cult relation of an oracle 
to Yahweh. The bw* of Moses is likewise the “word of God." The 
familiarity of the Bible with the relation between a God wlio docs 
not speak but merely indicates his will, and his fluent prophet, is 
shown when it calls the prophet the mouth of God and compares 
Moses with his “slow tongue” to God, and Aaron, his sfMkes- 

458 man, to the prophet."* The Hebrews practiced divination no dif- 

**K]oulcr, Zend-AvetUt, I, M. **ibid., I. 105. 

» EioduB iv, 
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fereiitiy from other peopled. The Egyptian priest^ when he inter- 
x^tied with his cult di’iinity in court to ascertain the truthp 
e&rricd a portable fetish with lots, a common though by no means 
the only method of divinaticn. The question was necessarily 
phrased for an affirmative or negative decmioa. The Hebrew 
analog)' to this oracular device was the ephod. When David got 
into a bad predicament- and w'as in doubt as to hie course of 
action^ he said to Abiathar^''Bring me hither the ephod/* When 
the latter gave it to himp David inquired of Yahwoh: *'Shall 1 
pursue after thia troop? shall I overtake them?*' The oracular 
decisionp given in the affirmativep ia naturally amplified m the 
report into a complete answer**^ 

As the result of its redaction^ however^ the Hebrew law differs 
in form from the Persian. No division into questions and answers 
is- visible in it. The report and the law are from one mold, and 
the former relates that the Divinity came fonvard to reveal the 
latter directly. This difference is^ howevoTi of no consequence for 
our subject. In the one case as in the other these laws constitute 
the “word of God/* If;^ now, the spirit of God can reside hi the 
word in general, then it will do so above all in this word in par¬ 
ticular. Thus fetishism, which originally led to this devdopmeatt 
soars into a realm where only the imagination ran follow it; it 
opens up the path to mystieism. 

There is no doubt that Brahmanism through its estraordinaTy 
emphasis on the “word*’ has contributod much to the bringing 
about of this peouliar advance in the concept of divinity. We 
have already pointed out how the Greeks attained a similar goal 
by another path. But, as the paths were different, so inevitably 
were the results. Greek speculation sought for a first cause of 
things, which it could not discover in tlie relatively divine nature 
of the cult beUefSf and arrived at the conception of an indefinable 
power superior to them. There eventuated attempts to construct 
a cosmic and ethical world order, India, however, cliinbed one 
and the same ladder to the dizziest aerial rungs. Its aclvance Jed 
into the lawless realm of fantasy, to which there fe!l the task of 
arranging the enormous chaos of ancient coJicepUons iuto a 
System, Consequently an extravagant ima^nativeneas is charac¬ 
teristic of this civUization. Greek thought, on the other hand, 
w'as on the way to assi^ing to tw'o different categories the two 
1 Sunuel mi 7^ 
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types of conceptions^ oamely^ those developed in connection with 
450 the cult and tho^ sming from speculation about the cause of 
things. It was thus on the way to elimmating daimonism from 
the conception of the w orld. We say **m the way'^ adviEedly; for 
the mo&t imaginative of Greek thinkers^ Plato, attempted to 
place daimonism in the service of cosmic speculation and to 
reconcile the two categories. In view of the long Tearing of man¬ 
kind under the cult idea it ia ea^ to understand why this philos¬ 
ophy of ima^uatiou, the philosophy of idealism as it m called^ 
has met with auch great approval from generation to geueratiou 
ever since. Metaphysical idealism allows every one to share with 
hia small outfit of ideas in building the temple of the worlds and 
it Ib consequently minting to aU. 

The cult of the “word^" which we first considered in the East, 
also spread in various forms to the regiona in contact with the 
Greek spirit. From this contact and from the attempt to elevate 
daimonism even in speculatiou to the principle explaining the 
world, blossomed the theological philosophy of the Alcxaudrian 
school^ aud Neoplatoniem impregnated the Occident with a 
similar mode of conception. Both enmeshed early Christiaikity.^ 

The fetiddstic significance of the word seems to characteme 
the Iranian branch of the Aiy'ana as well as the Hindus, The 
Vendidad distinguishcB three ways to cure disease^ by surgeiy* 
by medicinej and by spells, or* m the law express^ it> knife 
or trees [ licrba] or word.** It gives the prcfcreoccj however^ to 
the last. ^‘Through the celestial w^ord healing proceeds most cer¬ 
tainly. The pure man^ healed by the word, is cured most com¬ 
pletely.^^ The 'Hiving w'ord of Ormaid” is said to have exiJ^ted 
before all good and evil beings.*^ The formula, 'Tt is the isill of 
Ormaid . . . was an omnipotent pow'or. Spoken twenty-onfi 
times hy Ormasd in hia first atruggle with Ahrimatj, it van¬ 
quished the latter. The ^Hiving word** of Zoro&^ter is said to 
have given the earth p when it was vrasted by the demonSp new' 
life, bloodj moisture, and strength, like a min.’® The demons iu 
their fetish beasts fled before the “book’* in the hand of the 
460 prophet. By reading the Avesta in the Zend, demons and eorcererB 

Cf^ John L I—“In the bei^inniDg Tma the Word, and the Word 
with Gedf and tfae Word was God.” (Ed.) 

” FirttdiVfad vii. 

** CL KIcuker, p- 53. 

KJeukerp 2.^£>€n ZoroCjCffrtp p. C 
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were put to flight. When Zoroaster descended from the aracidsT 
mountain of Ormazd, the magicians and an army of demons 
faced him. "Then Zoroaster became angry and began w'ith the 
Avesta in the Zend; then all the daevas fled and hid in the 
abysses of the earth. The Magi were filled witli terror and de~ 
Bpair; a part died, and the others begged for mercy." *• The 
"word," in all this, is invested with the very same power tiiat 
indwells in any other fetish, and it finds es:actly the same use as 
other fetishes in exorcising hostile spirits and hence naturally 
also in healing the sick. In this use, however, the actual fetishistio 
sense necessarily becomes more and more obscured, and the 
conception gradually gives rise to a new type of supernatural 
influence. 

Torn from their temple and temple cult and detached from the 
crude fetish cult by their henotbeiam, the Hebrews clung with all 
the fervor of a soul shaken by severe misfortunes to the cult of 
the 'Srord.” Of the old ways of accumutating cult merits, of 
achieving "righteousness,'* only charity and similar pious works 
had survived. Above them all, and surpassing them all in meri- 
toriousnessj rose the teaching and acceptance of the word. The 
conception departed much further even than did the Persian from 
fetishism, but this did not prevent the survival of many echoes of 
the latter. Deprived first of his domestic and gentile cults and 
then even of liis state cult with its attachment to a single cult 
place, the Jew found almost the only substitute for all be had 
lost in preoccupation with the word of God. This preoccupation 
consequently had for him the same force as the cult works of 
other nations. It had the efleot of storing up cult merit for the 
hereafter; it served to "justify" a man. With the final disper¬ 
sion of the Jews this belief naturally rose in the rabbinical teach¬ 
ings to the status of the highest religious idea. Rabhi Abba bar 
Acha is said to have announced as a teacher of the Torah: 
"Whoever wishes long life and riches, let him come to me and 
learn.** The objeft of learning the Torah was "to achieve 
heavenly reward in everlasting life." *■ From this belief Maimon- 
ides could say: “They placed their entire trust in God and the 
Torah, through which alone man participates in bliss.*' To teach 
461 was as meritorious as to learn, “He who instnictB his fdlowa 

wKlfiuktr, LfiKti l&p 21. 
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will be well recdved in beaveiL"** Even the later Jew:s have 
acted accordingly, and the practice has had no slight inSuence 
upon their formal intellectual development. No other people re¬ 
sembles them in the way in which tliey have, under almost all 
conditlooE of life, compelled nearly every individual from child¬ 
hood on to assimilate such a mass of memorized knowledge and 
to undergo such a formal schooling first of the memory and then 
also of the judgment. With qo other people has learning been 
for so many generatioDS and centuries a cult u'ork- 

The actual fetish of tlie word is still found in a corrupt form 
among certain peoples. Frequently the words of the Koran are 
thus used. Moreover, just as a single divinity may inhabit an 
artificial image ns well as a ‘‘living image," so there may appear 
beside the “living word" its dead image, writing. It is obvious, 
therefore, that mon on a sufficiently Mgh cultural stage can 
readily pass from the cult of the word to that of writing as weil. 
The Kirghiz pays a sheep for a scrap of paper with a few words 
written on it as an amulet.** In essence this is simply a portable 
fetish. Among the Turkomans and Afghans similar charms are 
much sought aftcr.^“ In Africa, written prayers from the Koran 
are W'om for the same purpose of protection from all kinds of dan- 
gcr 3 .^"‘ The reader will recall that even with us printed prayers 
and blessings were once thought to make the wearer bullet¬ 
proof.^" The Book to which the Christian misaionaiy so often 
refers for authority has repeatedly been regarded by savage 
tribea as a fetish, anti the Church itself in tlie Middle Ages 
fostered a practice which came very close to this conception. 
Wlteti the Franks, who had previously sworn on their weapons, 
were instructed to touch the Gospel in taking oath, the analogy 
could only have given them a fetisbistic conception of the latter. 

We must now return to a grosser tj^ie of fetishism, but one 
which haa been just as important in social evolution as the last 
considered ofishoota of fetisiiiem have been in religious de^-elop- 
ment. The fetish in question is man himself. Thia idea can no 

•* StressburRiir, dtr ErtiehttnQ, p. 5S. 

»■ AtkiBson, SitrBTVi, p. 310. <Ed,) 

VAmbcTi', Cenind Atia. p. fiO; Mjifflon, Joumsyt «i BabKhuUat, I, 
7i, eo. 3i2; II, 12f. 302, (Ed.) . , , ^ , 

For refemices anti additional ci«i kc LiidoocIe, Oriffm of CivUiUh 
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longer really fiurj)riee us. If a spirit temporarily enters into a 
priest, if it seizes an unfortunate man and plagues him tirith 
sickness, and if it returns from tl)c hereafter after the exhauetion 
462 of its cult merita and again animates a human body, then these 
are just so many m-idences for the familiarity of the conception 
that a li'V'ing man can also be the abode of an alien spirit. We 
should not forthwith call him a fetish, howe^’er, if an idea of cult 
reverence were not involved. But this too happens in certain 
cases; man becomes the “living image" of a god worshiped in the 

cultv 

Not only is man sharply distinguished from all other earthly 
bdngs hy the fact that he has invented and developed the idea of 
the cult, but the historical evolution of liis social and political 
organization, upon which all further development of the care for 
life and accordingly all civilization rests, has been of such a 
nature that it could not have taken place in the way it has, 
vrithout the inliuence of the cult. Without the institution of the 
cult union, which hisboiy 1ms allowed to sink into oblivion, the 
law, upon which the life and the existence of society rests, could 
have been enforced only in organizations of veiy narrow com- 
paaa by the supervisory power of a patriarchal head. By being 
placed under the sanction of the union god in the way above de- 
scribod, however, it was protected and supported hy the power 
of fear far beyond the reach of the paternal arm. Thus the crea¬ 
tion of a cult imion became the basis for the establishment of 
the state# la early times, consequently, there was nei*er a state 
without a state cult. The last of the great states of antiquity fell 
in the struggle for tliis principle, upon which it was built In the 
tragedy of its fall, however, its principle conquered. Christianity 
and Islam sought once more to realize the old ideal of the coex- 
tensiveness of cult and government on the nea' basis of a uni¬ 
versal idea of God. From the new idea of the unity of God, in 
conjunction with the old conception of the necessary unity of 
cult union and political organization, flowed the claim of both 
to world dominion. 

The authority of the fatlier also received its first support from 
the cult idea. It was particularly in need of this since originally, 
as we have seen, it did not have the support of the idea of 
descent. Among low tribes, adult children show little or no sub¬ 
mission toward their father. The cult union, to be sure, replaced 
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blood inelationahjp with aa artificial bond uniting all the men 
and made possible the creation of an efficient organization with¬ 
in certain iimita, aa in the case of certain Indian tribes. But the 
commanding petition of one maHj the patriarcb^ had its basis 
in the property idea. Etoh this, however, did not provide a suffi- 
dent support againat insubordination. The political organiza¬ 
tion of the advanced peopl&s of the Oid Worlds based on the 
property right;, would scarcely have possessed a ijower commen¬ 
surate with its undcrljdng legal pcindplc without the further 
assistance of the cult. 

A crude way in which the cult may come to the assistance of 
the paternal property right has been observed in West Africa.*^* 
463 The Negro, whose household contains as many wives and slaves 
as possible, often assembled from a number of different tribes^ 
has need of a very epedal authority in order to overawe and con¬ 
trol this heterogeneous aggregation. So he calls to hia assistance a 
powerful god who, according to experience or reputation, pro^ 
vidc$ effectual protection in marriage. He btiilda for this god 
and his fetiah a special hut near his own, and gives the wife into 
hix possession. Thb property relation is inaured by lifelong obli¬ 
gations on the part of the wife; besides observing all sorts of 
taboos, she must tend a cult in the hut of the god all her life. 
Tlicreafter husband and w^ife live believing that the god will 
puniah in a frightful manner any infidelity or di^bedienco by 
tlie wife as an affront to himselfj and this idea exercises a domi¬ 
nating influence upon their lives. 

Another form of cult support for paternal authority is the 
familiar conception, rooted in the cult idea, thut tlie dh^tie ances¬ 
tral spirit and original father himeelf in actuality alw-aya con* 
tinues to cling to his property with the awful power peculiar to 
tlie older conception of divinity, and that he merely allows it 
to he administered temporarily by one of his dcsccndanta. This 
ide.T; splits in two directions in different centers of culture. One 
form we are already acquainted with; the ruling divinity h with 
him who has po! 5 «c$sion of ita exuvial fetishes. Whenever the 

Deulscht Erpedition, 1, 173, fippert refera to tlii? 
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patriarchal head wears or carries these, or, to use a later ciqjrea^ 
eiOD, whenever he assutnea the iurignm of authority, the divinity 
of the family or cult union is witli him. In the other form of the 
idea, the head of the family or union himself becomes, in hia own 
body, the fetish of the di'i'imty. He is then, in the familiar cult 
sense, the earthly "imagB*' of the ancestral divinity and, in the 
same sense hut otherwise expreesed, the "son" of the latter. The 
two conceptions also occur conunenly in combination. Then the 
relation is expressed in the same way as when one divinity 
possesses both a living fetish and an image; the head of the 
family is the “living image" of tlie god. 

We must expect, moreover, that under primitive conditions 
every logical inference will be drawn from these ideas. In the 
one case, he who obtains possession of the insignia will become 
tlie head of the family. Under ordinary conditions, however, they 
will be transmitted like other personal property; the holder will 
surrender tliem before his death to the person he has chosen to 
464 succeed him. In other words, the succession to authority, since 
there is originally no legal mode of Inheritance, w-iil take place 
through nomination by the predecessor. In a unipo of families, 
however, the wishes of the members of the union can scarcely 
help influencing the nomination. Thus two principles will struggle 
for domination, and the results will consequently show* consider¬ 
able diversity. So far as the predecessor has the more decisive in¬ 
fluence, the idea of nearness of kinship will produce an effect 
which may through repetition become convention and law. Then 
the nephew, so long as matrilineal descent prevails, or in later 
times the son, will under ordinary conditions have the greatest 
prospect of being appointed, j,e., of being placed in possession of 
the authority through presentation with the diWne emblems. In a 
clan or gens, united hj* natural kinship and descent, the will 
of the possessor or existing paternal head will usually be decisive 
in the determination of his successor, and the nature of this 
detcrminatioD will tend to give rise to a hereditary succession. 
On the other hand, in an organization origjnatiag by way of a 
union or confederation the will of all may remain effective, and 
a right of election can develop. 

If, however, tlie supreme chief is the ''image" of the god, then 
a logical inference from this conception renders necessary the 
same act w'ith wliich we are already acquainted in the trans- 
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formation of any object into a fetish, namely, the "consecration’' 
of the image and the Introduction of the spirit into it. The man, 
like any othec fetish, must be given into the possession of the 
divinity, i.c., be must be consecrated and filled with the spirit of 
the latter. Thus we arrive at the question : Who can do this? Who 
disposes in this way over the ditunity? 

For tribes of lower culture this question is of no consequence; 
their organization either still lacks entirely the support of the 
cult idea or finds the means in verj* primitive fashion. The higher 
stages of culture, however, are distinguished, as we know', by the 
fact that the cult has become consolidated into a pertnaaent 
institution. On a still higher stage, moreover, we find it separated 
by an advanced division of labor from the temporal concerns of 
government. In gninps united by kinship ties this is, as a rule, 
not yet the case; the cliief is at the same time the priest.^** With 
expjansion of organization, however, a separation of these func¬ 
tions may at any time become necessary'. The increasingly pre- 
tentious cult demands uninteirupted aettmty and vigilance, but 
the business of governing leads to interruptions and into dangers 
which might disrupt the continuity of the cult and thereby en¬ 
danger the existence of the entire organization. The separation 
may take place in a wide variety of forms and consequently lead 
to different institutions. This on the whole little heeded subject is 
of the highest importance for the further history of society. 

As eoon as this separation of functions, W'hich inevitably be¬ 
comes a separation of powers, lias come about in any way, the 
steady, pennanent, and secure power is always tliat associated 
with the cult. Thus it is necessarily the cult guardian, the priest, 
who introduces the divinity by* the act of consecration into his 
"liring image,” the ruler. However the succession may be de¬ 
termined, H can scarcely be entirely uainfiuenccd by the cult, 
for the divinity necessarily has a right to a word of consent or 
disapproval, and this can only be solicited through the cult by 
way of an oracle. Through this connection the ruler gains, to be 
sure, a considerable accretion in authority; nevertheless cases 
can now arlEc which will remind him harshly that this authority 
is really only a borrowed one. Every fetish, when its spirit has 

_ Rivers (5^'al Orffun^iiort, p. I&S) eonsidiua tbs fimcitlab^ of pH mi. 
tive chiertaiiiflliip to be pHiiurily mlisieus and onh' to a verv minor eateat 
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deserted it, is an ordinfipy thing, whbh can be discarded witliont 
hesitation, and liistorj- shows that this logical inference Ims also 
been drawn in the case of the "living image." Defeats, failure of 
crops, and otlier misfortunes are signs that the mlcr has been 
abandoned and repudiated by the god. In other cases the divinity 
speaks through its oracle or priests. 

Many a peculiar fact is explained by these Iiitherto neglected 
ideas and the conditions they cr^le. We aitall no\v consider tlieni 
in some detail in a few of the more important centers of culture. 
In itself it would certainly seem very remarkable that in many 
regions the government is thought of sometimes a? in the hands 
of a man and then again as residing in an inanimate object. 
M’lien regarded from the above point of view, however, there is 
□otJiing unusual about it. Tlse same spirit i^ulte genera 11 v pos¬ 
sesses not only a “living image" but also a lifeless fetiit. In¬ 
deed it can possess a whole series of them. Tlie Egj’jitian giod, 
Amon-Ha, was able to preside over tlie actual sun, the ram, and 
the living king, os well as over images of them all, including a 
gulden solar disk in the temple at Thebes. In each of these images 
he was the ruler of the empire. Paulaho, the first king of the 
Tonga Islands to entertain European guests, left a shell or a bowl 
behind him as ruler of one island when he visited another. 


In the African kingdom of Kakongo, the ghost of a long de¬ 
ceased king ruled from one of tlie fetishes in the capital. Natui- 
allj he W'oa represented by hi$ cult caretaker or priest.’®* In 
Angoy, tlie prepared body of the deceased king could not be 
consigned to the earth untU a suecessor had taken over the 
government, because until that time it was necessarily regarded 
as the fetisli of the ruling divinity.**’ Hence in many of these 
jMity West African kingdoms the corpse of the dead king also 
plays an important role in tlic consecration of his successor. Itom 
it lie must receive the spiril. This w‘aa the case in Lonngo and in 
Chinsolla. In Bonin, when “the king feels his death approaching, 
he imparts to his oncyica or pri\y councilor the tokens whereby 
the latter can recognize that one of his sons with whom his spirit 
will again unite" >•* The position of tliese sovereigns, on account 
of tlie great restrictions rvaulting from the strictly logical appli- 

d« Priimlrrlkumn, I, ISO. <Ed.) 
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cation of tlio GuJt idc&r m eo Uttk ile^^irablc tWt ti often 
a candidate for a considerable titpc. The consecrated mon is kept 
in cu^itodj" like a real fetish and is surrounded with a cult which 
destroys his liberty. Morcorer, he is ahvays in jeopardy of being 
repudiated. the harvest and Ssliing are not jirodoetive. the 
king of Loango is accused of being of e^nl hearty and his rcmoml 
is demanded,”"Heart” here meana spirit: such a king does 
not have the right spirit in him; he is an abandoned fetish. 

Distinct tracer of this fetishism are also found in Oceania in 
the region where monarchies prevail. In Tahiti it had assumed a 
singular form^ brought about apparently by a combination of the 
fetishistic idea ^v-ith patrilineal succession. The passing of the 
ruling spirit from person to person was conceived as a reincarna¬ 
tion, The Tahitians believed not illogically that when the ruling 
spirit reappeared in a child ^ he necessarily at the same moment 
deserted the fetish he had previously occupied. Thus the latter 
could no longer be the ruler. Hence the curious phenomenon that 
the former sovereigns of Tahiti ceased to he kings from the 
moment when a son was bom to them. The spirit had abtindoncd 
them and entered into a new fetish^ Tlie newborn child was 
thenceforth the actual king and received Like a god the homage 
of tlie people, that of hi^ own parents not excepted. His fatlier 
Ijccame merely a regent and stepped into coinpleie retirement at 
467 the majority of liis eon.*^® Wo must note here that fitness, which 
is necessitrily the chief consideration in the selection of an Indian 
chief or sachem^ can not be the sole criterion in cases like the 
above. Between the two forms of organiiation there lias inter¬ 
vened the idea of possession, and the more strongly tliis 
stressed, the less important do pcreonnl qualificatiotis inevitably 
become. What ie now wanted is not so much a “ruler” ns a pledge 
of the presence of the divinity. A monarch is^ entirely irrespective 
of his personal qualities, a vnluabk possession for a people, aud 
even^ if the custom has once become established, a necessity. 

The cj\dlised states of America were likewise familiar with the 
conception of the image” of a god. There arc a few clear 

indications in connection with the elective kingship of Mexico* 
In the first place, it ivaa tlie function of a hcreditarj^ lugh priest, 
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nho bora the modest title of “divine lord/’ to anoint the elected 
sovereign and thereby to ijopfcr upon Uim the authority. We now 
knonv however, wbat this anointment means. Tliat our interpre¬ 
tation IS the correct one here is proved by the customarj- promise 
of the king that he would cause the sun to pursue its course, the 
clouds to rain, the rivers to flow, and the fruits to ripen.^'‘ He 
could give this promise only ns the living image of the sun god, 
the divinity of the imperial cult. 

The Inca of Peru was very explicitly the fetish of the niling 
god, tlic lord of the [leople and the empire. He was* however, in a 
far more favorable position than a fetish king in West Africa or 
even in Srlexico. His office ivas hereditaiy and independent of 
any priesthood. Even though an earlier age may have doubted 
the possibility of hereditary succession from father to son be¬ 
cause tlie blood bond between them was not yet recognised, this 
objection was overcome by the consistent brother-and-sister 
marriages in tlie Inca family j the son of the Inca succeeded him 
according to ancient nephew-right as well as father-right.In 
accordance with the common practice of designating the fetish 
.by the name of the god, the Inca himself was “God," the "li\'ing 
image*' of the sun, the sun on earth. Instead of yielding to priests, 
the Incas tlieraselves tended the cult of the sun. For their own 
eomce they established a priesthood, the highest office of which 
was always in the Iiands of a member of the family, The divine 
rank of the Penivian ruler ia placed bey ond any doubt by the 
fact that eii*en the living Inca received sacridccs and divme 
«S honors.*** To him, moreover, were consecrated [jortnblc fetishisitic 
images bearing the significant name of “brothers “ he himself 
being called the ''son'* of the fluo. These tmages were curried at 
the head of the army aufl were transported about the country in 
a ceremonial procession in order to promote favorable weather.*** 

The Egyptian sun god, Ra, similarly ruled in his “image," tlie 
king. Houcvxr high the concept of di'vinity was elevated in 
Egypt, it ivas never able to Jose entirely its terrestrial basis, 
Tlie old identification of “god" and “first man'—in this case the 
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fir^t piTDcc — had not eatircly forgotten. Thua the Bssump- 
tion was incritable that Ra himself nmat once have reigned on 
earth in jjeraon and without an image, before lea^ng it to gpvem 
his kingdom only tbrougii his image, the mortal king. But Ra 
was not the only god. All the originally independent clan and dis¬ 
trict imiona boasted of similar goda who bad likevi’isc once ruled 
in person at the beginning of things. Tlicse groups, hoa'ever, had 
been united from time imm emorial into a uni&ed state and na¬ 
tion, and all their gods farmed a hierarchy, whose members were 
ranked according to the former social iniportanee of their cult 
communities and were connected with one another, in the only 
way known to myth, by genealogical ties. 

If now the idea originally associated with an isolated divinity 
Is transferred to this grouping of gods, there follows ivith a certain 
logic the inference that before the succession of human kings 
there reigned a succession of gods, arranged in dynasties accord- 
ii^ to rank and in an order delennined by the mythical genea¬ 
logical system. Egyptian hi story actually adhered to thte myth¬ 
ological substruction as a fact. It oiranged the gods into groups 
and told how these had ruleti successively on earth. First reigned 
a djTiasty of the great gods, then one of deities of the second 
order, then one of heroes and irumcs, and finally the dynasties 
of human kioge. It was merely the idea of the greatness of the 
gods which extended their reigns over such immense periods. 

A similar substruction of early history is found in a mutilated 
yet unmistakable form in a Hebrew myth.’** An apparently intcr- 
polated account, unrelated to its context, presents the same a«- 
quence—gode, giants, men. Immense periods of time are followed 
by shorter otiesj the span of life for the race of giants is stated 
as a hundred and twenty years. These giants, who are also called 
“mighty men which were of old, men of renown,'* plainly have 
their prototype in the category of heroea or demigods. Indeed 
they are designated outright as the latter, since they are said 
to have sprung from intercourse between "the sons of the gods ’ ”* 
and “the daughters of men.” Moreowr, the account must origin- 
ttlly have had in mind the successive rule, rather than the auc- 
ceasive e.vistence, of these classes of beings, for men were admit- 
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cd ly already id existence. But Iiowever it is analyzed, the passage 
still reveals the same iwpular conception as in Egj pt. The reign 
of the gods was foUowcd by that of heroes, and this by that of 

men beginnine in the one case with Mcnes, in the other with 
Noah. 

^ The Egj'ptian king was called preferably the “son" or the 
“Uvmg image" of Amon-Ra, The name of King Tutankhamon 
means literally “the liting image of AmonJ’”^ King Piankhi 
simiJarly called himself “a living image of Turn/' *“ The name 
of the divinity eoiUd change nitb the seat of the government, but 
the relation to the king remained ever the same. As an image in 
the cult sense, he was the abode of the god. That this was tlie 
c^, not m a metaphorical, but in a truly fetishistic sense, i? 
ehonm by the parallel designation of Uic aun as the “eelestiat 
imap" of Amoa. In relation to the god, therefore, the king was on 
earth what the sun was in heaven—hh; fetish. 

The Egyptian king also called himself the ‘'son" of the imperial 
and this not merely in the old sense of the ancestor cult 
but also in a special sense developed through fetishism. In an 
msonption at Ipsambul the divinity, speaking himself, compares 
the creation of the king with that of his fetish animal at Mendcs, 
^e ^erp ram. “I formed thy figure like that of the god of 
Mendes. "* The idea is that the god himself created the eaiihlv 
impe for his abode. Indeed, he actually did so by procreation, 
i pgot thee by thy venerable mother," he adds. Even this con¬ 
ception is admissible, because the god himself had also dwelt in 
tp former king, the human proereator of Jiis successor. Tims the 
idenlity of fetish and "eon” is also revealed in this way. But 
only judged as a mao was the king the "son" of the god; judged 
by his indwelling spirit he was himself divine. Hence the same 
gp says to him further: "TIiou art a lord e^-cn as the majesty 
of the sua god Ra. The gods and goddesses praise thy good deeds 
and pray and sacrifice before thy image. ... 1 give thife the 
firmament and aU that is therein; I lend thee the earth and all 
tliat IS thereupon. ... 1 demand of everj^^ cre.ature which goes 
on two or four legs, which files or flutters, of the entire world, 
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that it offer ttiee its products/* The logical imptications of tlie 
Idoa could scarcely bo escteuded farther. 

In a single kin-group the chief might boadt in prmcipk of the 
same relations to its deity; such extravaganceSj however^ would 
necessarily be impossible with him, for the extent of the power of 
a god is always closely dependent upon that of his group. But in 
II state which regarded no other on earth as its equals such a 
flight of fancy is comprcheiteible. The ejetravagantes of court 
ceremonial ore to be considered from the same point of Tlie 
origin of this eeremomal rests in the cult] indeed it is a cult, 
Ramses II gave himself the title Nuti-<ia, ^^the great god/^ In 
the poem of Pentaur the gpd Amon says to Thothmes 111; “My 
crown upon thy head^ it is a consuming fire; my royal snake 
shines on thy brow. Thou ehiucst in their [the enemies'] aght in 
my form/' The impression made upon the alien is tluit of the 
frightfulness of a god. Thus even within the past century ofhcial 
reports from China have asserted that the ^'barbarians/* finally 
admitted to audience with the ruler, had fallen to the ground 
bewildered and cruBhed by the radiance of his countenance. 

The principle remained the some in EgT,’pt, no matter from 
w'hich cult place the dynasty came or upon which it based its 
powder. Only the tmme of the indwelling god, naturally, altered 
according]}'. Thus the kings of the XXlInd Lh'nasty, which 
hailed from Bubastis in Lower Egirpt^ the cult place of the god¬ 
dess Basfet, called themselves “son of Bastet/* w hile 

members of the Saite (XXVIth) I>}*nasty called themselvcB Si- 
Nit, "^son of Noith/* The Ptolemies appear purposely to have 
associated their authority with no single cult place^ hut they 
nevertheless admitted the old principle in their titles. Ptolemy 
11 called himself in old Eg} ptian fasluon P-aiefer-onwf, “the help¬ 
ing god/' Ptolemy IV, P-Tiitfcr-teiiu«-te/-e/p “the god whoae 
471 father is great." Ptolemy XlII sometimes represented himself 

a reincarnation of Osiris, calling himself 0^~nmin^ “the new 
Osiris.” la the same sense Cleopatra was called "the new goddess 
Isis." 

To apply all titles of the divinity to the king is only a logical 
ext ension of this conception, £enu?ret I U called on the obelisk at 
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Heliopolis “tlie kindly gofl" and “the giver of life.” Bamges II 
is addre$se<j: by his officials in an iiiE-crijition at Abydos: “Lord of 
heaven, lord of the earth, aun, life of the whole world, lord of 
time, measurer of the course of the sun, Turn [god] for men, 
lord of welfare, creator of the han^cst, sculptor and moldei of 
mortals, dispenser of breath to all men, vivifier of all the host of 
gods, pillar of heaven, support of the earth, . . . Here we are all 
together before thee; bestow upon us life from thy hand. Pharaoh, 
and breath for our nostrils.’' Thus in Egj'pt as in Mexico it 
was the king who maintained liie proper course of the world and 
gave the people their crops. It was only logical, therefore, for 
ceremonial to prescribe that all should prostrate themselves be¬ 
fore him. 

In keeping with the mosaic composition of the empire, the true 
imperial authority resided in a pantheon composed of the chief 
gods of tlie formerly separate districts, headed, to be sure, by the 
])arljcular dynastic god, Tlie combinatioa and identidcation of 
these indi'iddual divinitiea found expression in the nuturc and 
external appearance of the king. Hence he really had at the same 
time many divine fathers, who neii'ertheless were miraculously 
one. Thus the divine father says to his son Thotlimes IV. "1 am 
thy father Horns, Chepra, Ra, Turn.” A corresponding number 
of inanimato images were worn by the king on his person as im¬ 
perial insignia. From earliest times a double headdress, shaped 
somewhat like a hat, charaotcrised the king as the lorri of united 
Upper and Lower Egypt, The one region pro^dded hiit> with the 
"crown” of the god Horus, the other with that of Set. Xot always 
—witness the legendary' struggle between Horus and Set—had 
the two crowtus covered the same head. After the union, however, 
they appear, distinguished as to height and color (white and red), 
combined into a single headdress.*” Gmdiinlly tliis fetishistic 
ornament was enlarged by a no less curious combination of the 
emblems of all the divinities over whoso territory the goverument 
had extended its authority. Rhampsinitus says of himself that he 
has been crowned with the atef and the uncus snakes, and has 
worn the ornament of the double feather like the god Ptah and 
the splendid gannent of the sun god Turn.*** The atef was a syra- 
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metrical structure tet be ’n'om on the lieiid. consisting of varying 
combinationa of the emblems of the difTerent cults. Usually its 
basis was the horisoatally outstretched horns of the ram, common 
to Amon and Chnemu, Cim-ing ui>ward6 from this were the horns 
of the bull of Memphis and Heliopolis. Almve the former reared, 
uBuhlly at both sides, the untua snakes, the oldest and common¬ 
est fetish* In the center rose the two feathers of Ptah, Between 
them appeared the emblems of the celcsrial fetishes and sometimes 
those of plant fetishes as 

In spite of all their favors, the gods did not grant the king 
full liberty of person—for he was their fetish—nor absolute 
security. These he enjoyed only according to the measure of 
hia pei^nal sagacity and strength. Even Eamsea II, according 
to the heroic poem of PenUur, beara autness to bis own depend¬ 
ence, a correlate of his position, ’*Havc I done something with¬ 
out thy knowledge?*' he says to the god Amon, "or have I not 
acted and abided by the utterance of thy mouth?" But this utter¬ 
ance of the mouth of the god is an oracle, and the medium and 
interpreter of oracles is the priest- Montezuma, too, was entirely 
in the hands of his oracle priests, until in their perplexity hia god 
deserted him. 

The Egj-ptian colony in Meroc illustrates the possible vicissi- 
tudea of such a monarchy. As indicated by its designation as a 
theocracy, its priests occupied a position superior to tlie king. 
In theory', to be sure, the king aa an "image of the god'’ neces¬ 
sarily stands higher than the priest of the god. But the actual 
relationship can assume a very cMereol fonu. It is a fact of 
paramount ijnportunce that the living image is not the only 
image, but rather only ft temporary one in comparison wiUi the 
permanent images which are served by the priests in tlielr heredi¬ 
tary position unaffected by the fate of the ruler. Oracles are 
elicited by the priests, not from the living image, but frojn the 
inanimate ones, and the king submits to them os the cxprcsaiona 
of the will of his father. The liigh priests of Meroe were able to 
consm'e this jiorition with lietter fortune than those of Thebes, 
Tlie kings were appointed, and likewise deposed, by the priest¬ 
hood. Strabo’s”* account, aside from a few obvious miEconstruc- 
tions, coincides with what the Egyptian monuments tell us 
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473 dire«tly, TLe kings of MeraCj tlipngh they wero worshiped 
goib'" mid regarded as '"the conimoii saviours and guardimis of 
all/' vrere sequestered and impotent. The priests “fiometinies sent 
orders even to the king, by a messenger, to put an end to bimEeif, 
when they appointed another king in his place.” In this ease^ of 
course, the god had repudiated his image and designated another. 
At the time of Ftolemy II^ however, a revolution in this state of 
affairs took place Iti Meroe. The king at tliat time took possession 
of the sanctuary by force ^ slauglilered the priests^ and set up a 
hereditary dynasty. 

In Egj'pt, too, the king was made the actual living image of 
the divinity by a form of consecration. In spite of the dominant 
power of the cult idea m the world of antiquity, however; it must 
not be imaginet^l that social needs and luGucnees and the will and 
energ}*' of Indi^dduals did not find any effective expression, or that 
they did bo only through the medium of the guardians of the 
cult. On the contrary^ the cult idea was often powerless enough 
against them. But their victory did not destroy its foundation. 
Antiquity always found instead some form of compromise and 
reconciliation. One way m which this could happen is shouii by 
another example, 

Horemheb (Hortis of ChebiJ, an ofBcial under King Amcnopliis 
IVp favored by the anarchic conditions of the time, had snatched 
tlie scepter. He was, as bis name indicates, no scion of the Amon 
kings, no born son of Amon; indeed, he was not the son of a 
king at alh but a descendant of a family of the Homs cult in 
AlabastronpoliB in Lower Egypt. He did not even intend to 
remove liis govemn'ient to Thebes, but to mle from the northern 
country. The priests of Amon in Tlielics^ long accustomed to see 
an *^image" of tiieir own god upon the throne, could not resist 
the force of the circumstances; but it was clearly to their interest 
that Amon himself should not be supplanted as the imperial god 
by Horus. Mutual advantage dictated a compromise^ The new 
474 Horus king jourucyed to Thebes, submitted to a coronation by 
the Amon priests^ a^d even took to wife a relative of the earlier 
Theban royal house. Thus he gained legitimacy, while the priests 
of Amon eaved the supremacy of tJicir god. In the cult version 
of this pobtical transaction, fabricated in a manner tyj>ical of 
the process of inythogeoesis, Amon lumseif—bupersonated prob¬ 
ably by a priest—appeaied at the ceremony and showed his 
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pleasim? at the nirangemettt by embmebig Haremlieb and prc- 
soft ting him with the golden image of the solar disk^^ 

The Hobreiv kinj^hip nested od a similar foundation. Consecra¬ 
tion by means of anointment was emphasized, and the king was 
consequently epoken of as ^^the Lord^s anointed.” In the period 
preceding the kingdom, Use conquering Semitic tribes in the 
Cannanite cauntry seem, according to tlie Book of Judges, not 
to have been as yet united into a single permanent organization 
but to have formed oLliances of varying magnitude according to 
47S need. It was sometimes the loaders and sometimes the prieste of 
these unions who came to the fore as “judges.^^ As soon as the 
alliances acquired a more permanent fonn, they became at the 
same time cult uni Otis, and consequently their judges were neces¬ 
sarily in the main the cuulodiang of the union cult Thus it was 
at the end of the period. Sanmel^ however a lat^ tennioobgy 
may obscure the fact, appears preeminently as the iirie^t of the 
unioa^ 

But the confederated people in distress demanded a king. They 
^vanted a king like other nations, and believed^ entirely in ac“ 
cordance with the general cult idca^ that the possession of such a 
king would reliahilitate their lost fortune. The priest yielded to 
their insiaiencet though not without serious hesitation, and con¬ 
secrated Saul a$ king in the manner just alluded to. From the 
sanctuary of the union God he took a vial of oil^ poured it on 
Saul's head, and then kissed him.^*^ Kissing, like breathing upon^ 
is a visible symbol of the transfusion of a spirit. Indeed this re¬ 
sult, the introduction of the new spirit^ is esq^ressly attested by 
the statement that *^God gave him another heart.”*** Theucc- 
forth Saul was “the Lord^s anointedt"' ae the Hebrews designated 
their genuine Yabwistic king; alien kings were not “Yabweh^s 
anointed.” The effect of this conseeration w^asicwn seen. As soon 
05 the spirit of God came ui>oo bim^ he who had formerly been 
an ignorant peasant “prophesied among the prophets.” *** 

But in an organisation unprepared and threatened by enemi^ 
on all sides,, the first attempt misearriod. Saul;, capable as a leader 
and man, was an uimiitable “image;” he retained his own will 
An oracle, communicate^l by the priedi, was not obeyed by the 
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king. As a result the fetish was repucUutecl. '^Because tliou Last 
rejected the word of the Lord, he hath also rejected thee from 
being king.^"“* The priest secretly anointed David king. After 
lotig warfare the authority actually devolved upon the latter, and 
he was able with ^truster craft to maiutain himself in his difficult 
position and even to bequeath to hia family a throne somewhat 
freed from priestly influence. 

At first David was king only in Judah, but after the death 
of Saul be also became^ through the conclusion of a league, the 
king of the united tribes of Israel. David made a league with 
them in Hebron before the Lord/' This ‘-league before the 
I^rd'* reveals its meaning on its face. It was a permanent alli¬ 
ance concluded through Yahwcli as its avenger, and conaequently 
476 it assumed tJic form of a cult union. Strictly speaking, to be sure, 
the divinity of the union could not have been Yahweh alone 
but Yahweh-Elohe, in a fusion like that of the Eg>"ptian 
Amon-Ka. The Bible itself still preserves both names, Yahweh 
and Elohe I El, Elohim), mid employs them as synonjins. Israel 
means ^'champion of El/* the w^arrior of the god of that name and 
of his union, while Judah (Yohudah) is similarly connected witti 
Y'ahweh. The fusion of Yaliwoh and Elohe was, however, only 
erobryonie at the time of wdiich we speak, for David wae twice 
anointed ns king, first by Samuel for Judah, and thgn^ at a much 
later time, for IsraeL '"Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed 
liitn in the midst of his brethren: and the Spirit of the Lord 
Yahweh came upon David from that day forward.” Then, 
after the coneliislon of the league with the tribes of Israel, "they 
anointed David king over Israel/^ Yahweh-Elohe as the God 

of the cult union became at the Eame time the God of the united 
state thus e^tabUshed, and His cult became the state cult, al¬ 
though this did not at first involve the destruction of tJie local 
atict domestic cults. 

Thenceforth the struggle for cult unity, which of course neces¬ 
sarily inv^olvcd the supremacy of the state priesthood at Jem- 
saleni, had two objectives, namely, the suppression of the domestic 
and local cults and the transfer of the siinctuarlca of the Israelite 
cult of Elohe to Jerusalem. Not until then could Yahw eh entirely 
super^de FHohe. Actually, however^ this goal was never com- 
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pletely attained m lon^ ii& Israel existed u9 a nattqn. Not tmtil 
it was dii^atroycd could Judah enter into the heritage. But even 
at the time of JeBua there still eundved m popular tradition the 
question wisetiier it was better to pray to God at the imperial 
cult place in Judah or at that of IsraeL 
The Biblicnl narrative givos u? a few iuttication^ as to tJie 
means by which David disengaged the kingship, in spita of the 
quality adhering to it from its origin, from excessive subsen-ienec 
to the priesthood. The foundation of the new unihed empire, 
which David was successful in accomplishing^ necessarily pro 
vided hUn also ivith the opportunity of establiaidng a new mX' 
perial priestlioofl. Thus he was in a iJosition to place this danger- 
ouB source of power in the hands only of men of his family or in 
his confidence. Just as the Egir'ptian king? at ever^- opportunity 
intrusted important priestly positions to ihcir sons, so also w'e 
read tliat “David's sons were prie^its,"^" in contradiction, to bo 
477 BurCp to tho later theory of the caste extraction of the Hebrew 
priestiiootL*“* Other prominent priestly positions w'ere filled by 
men w^ho held posts of confidence in the house of David. Thus it 
was XaUmi, the tutor of the prince Solomon, who w^a? chosen, 
with Zndok, to anoint Solomon king during the lifetime of his 
father.^*® Morcover, this method of transferring the autfiority 
necessarily established a hereditary right of eticecssion, a custom 
which could by no means have been self-evident at that time, but 
one wddeh inevitably bound the haorls of the priests. 

The priesthood during the reigns of many kings thus remained 
very^ far from its goal. Katurally the hieratic historical account 
represents these conditionB a? those of backsliding and defection- 
But this apostasy' remained the rule in Israel and Judah. Never¬ 
theless the struggle continued and was carried on in the two 
kingdoms after their separation, even though we can not clearly 
determine whedier and when the two priesthoods, united by their 
common opposition to the mde{>endeuc& of the kingship, joiiied 
hands. The Israelite king, Joram, the last of the house of Ahab, 
fell like Saul ns a “rejected” image through the agency of a 
priest, the pro]ihet Elisha- The latter sent a daring pupil to anoint 
Jehu, the king^? comiriander-in-chief, ond ''Jehu . , , conspired 
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against Joram."’" Like Saul, Joram showed himself to be a 
capable man—and consequently a poor image. He had juat re¬ 
turned houiG, weak from the honorable wounds of a campaign 
against the Sjiiaiis, iivheu he was opposed by the conspirator, aud 
in his feeble condition was pierced by the cowardly arrow of the 
traitor. The pricelly account, however, eulogises the murderer 
as the one "whom the lord had anointed to cut off the house of 
Ahab."^« The conspiracy also extended to Judah. Ahaziah, the 
king of Judah, when he was visiting his sick friend, fell at the 
hands of the same consjiirator. His little son Joash was abducted 
from the palace, bidden in the temple sanctuary, and brought up 
by the priests, "ft lien this boj' became king, lie ruled according 
to the will of his priestly tutor, Jehoiada, as long as the latter 
lived. Then he too backslid and “served groves and idols.” '** 
He was killed by “his servants.”'♦* What Jebu was supposed to 
do in Israel, he did. He destroyed all the non-Elohistic cults; he 
enticed their priests to a great assembly and had them mur¬ 
der edJ*‘ But even this was not enougli to suit those from whose 
hands the historical account cornea down to ua, for he allowed 
the two Israelite state culta of Elohe at Dan and Bcth-el to 
478 continue. But in Judah, not even under the successors of Joash 
did the priests succeed in having the gentile and private cults 
abolished. 

These conditions, strangely distorted by an interpretation of 
historj' ID accordance with preconceived ideas and thus trans¬ 
mitted through the ctmtuTics to ns, lasted until the time of 
Hezekiah, king of Jtidah. The sudden destruction of the brother 
state, Israel, and the transplantation of its kindred people, re¬ 
moved the last obstacle to the complete identification of Yahweh 
and Elohe, There was now actually no state cult other than 
that of Yahweh at Jerusalem. Nowhere else could the abandoned 
remnants of the poor jieople of Israel fi.nd religious satisfactioti. 
Now or never seemed ibc time to establish the unity of the cult 
and the authority of the one state priesthood. Hezekiab ivas won 
over to the great plan, He demoliebed the local cults with their 
"liigh places,” "groves,” and “pillar® and formed the registered 

2 Kiii*ir i*. U. (EdJ 
Chrciuclea xsjj. 7. 
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prifsts intu a angle great organiiation for the state cult, assign- 
ing tci tliem a fixed dotation*^" 

Tlj© pric?stSj riehiy indemtufiedp iverfl easily won onr^ but not 
so tlie people, whoso fatoiliar usages were destroyed and w^hofo 

festivals were robbed of their significance. Hezekiab's son, 
iMunasseh, lent his hand to the reaction. The high places and 
altars were again erected, and a cult of cclestbl fetishea, per¬ 
haps a result of contact witjj Babylonia, came into being. The 
unregistered, non-Levite priests, the soothsayers, necronmneers, 
and wizards, again emerged.Manasseh's son, Amon, pursued 
tlie same course; a conspiracy put him out of the way.*^* 

In the following reign, that of Josiah, a boy eight years of age, 
fell the dccish-e event. The high priest Hilkiah “found the book 
of tlie law in the house of the Lord." As Zoroaster’s law was 
presented to Oustasp, so the law of Moses, our Deuteronoiny, 
was now delivered by Hilkiah and the scribe Shaphan to King 
Josiah. Its demands and urgent warnings rauet Jiave been com¬ 
pletely new and amazing to the king, and its threats shocking, 
for '‘it came to pass, when the king had heard the words of the 
book of the law, that he rent his clothes.” ’** On the strengtli of 
this law Josiah concludeci with Vahweh and the whole people a 
new covenant, whereby the people abjured the last vestige of 
their independent cults. The ambition of the Yahwistic priest¬ 
hood was Boa- accomplished in both its aspects. A formal cam¬ 
paign de^royed the wicked rival, the ancient cult place of El at 
Beth-el in Israel, and a new decree tore from their cult places 
the independent priests, "the priests of the high places," who 
“came not up to the altar of the l,ord in Jerusalem, but . . . did 
eat of the unleavened bread among their brethren.”'** What 
would have been inconceivable in t!ie united empire was now 
realised in Judah; the festivnle, upon which the local cults most 
depended, were transferred to Jerusalem, Thither now came the 
entire people for the first time to celebrate the first Passover "as 
it is written in the book of the covenant." “Surely there was not 
hoi den such a passover from the days of the judges that judged 
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Isruci, nor in all the days of the kings of I^aeL nor of the kings 
of Judah; but in the eighteenth year of king Josi&h, wherein thia 
[iassover was holden to the Lord in JeruEalem.” The priest¬ 
hood celebrated this great triumph in the yeor B 21 B. C* With it 
the domestic and local cults were finally annihilated. In 088 
Judah fell, the temple was destroyed, and the people were 
carried into eadle, from whieli tliey were not released until their 
descendants were befriended by the conquering Persians. 

The schism did not, however, cease even therewith. The Exile 
was favorable to the idealized dream of a sacerdotal state under 
the direct government and leadership of Yahweh; the restora¬ 
tion under dependent circumstances, to its realisation. Discre¬ 
tion and jealousy held the kingship in abeyance. The priesthood 
ruled unchecked. Its good fortune, however, did not beguile the 
people out of their recollection that theocracy meant the im¬ 
potence of the state. On the contrary, in wide classes of the na¬ 
tion there survived the fond hope that Yahweh would not al¬ 
ways rule his people merely from the Scripture through the 
mediation of the priests, but would reappear at some future time 
in a ‘'living image," in a “son," that sometime a king would 
arise as the “anointed of the Jx>rd,’' as the “Messiah." This is 
the materialistic root of the Messianic faith of the Hebrews, as it 
developed w ith the waxing and w'aning of tlieir hopes. All its 
terms, like "Messiah” “the anointed," and “tlie son of God," 
were in keeping with and derived from tiie class of ideas just 
described. 

Two great parties were thenceforth pitted against one another. 
The party of the people was represented by the Pharisees, that 
of the ruling priestly oriEtoeracy by the Sadducees, The latter 
naturally regarilcd the temple cult as of paramount importance, 
denied every private cult, rejected tlie Messianic hope, and were 
satisfied with the enjoyment of theocratic rule, fn all these re¬ 
spects the leading spirits of the popular party presented a strong 
contrast. They had not entirely lost the tradition of the private 
cults, they preserved their ow'n ancient customs with respect to 
festivals, they still regarded the domestic meal as a socrificial 
meal, they concerned themselves with the future state of tlic soul, 
and they believed in the resurrection of the “righteous.” This 
“righteousness," liowever, they sought in observance of the "law.” 

Kinisi sexiiL 2L-23. 
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To tlieni the law stood higher tlifln the sacrifieial cult; the csclu- 
sioa of the people ftoio direct participation in the cult had pro- 
dutotl tim ioev'itflhk reaction. Moreover, this party was always 
the bearer and preserver of the Alessianic idea. Princes and kings 
the ,Tews of course saw ag&in^ but the ^^anointed of ^'ahwch'^ 
was not among thenL*** 

A similar struggle, though less familiar and less far-reach Lug 
in mfluences^ took place in the iudi^ddual states of india. In 
some reigned priestly pritices, in others warrior kings were at 
variance with the prie^t^, but aa a rule there existed a kingsldp 
of the Egyptian type. External indications of thU are the con¬ 
secration performed by the priest and the restrictive taboos im- 
posed upon the Idnp in regard to their food and distribution of 
time.^^ Moreover, the Hindu couccptioti of the kingship was 
precisely like that of the Eg]rptian^, Thus a Pandava king^ at 
lihs accession to the throne, eaya to his peojjlc of his still bring 
and eoregnant father: 'The great King Dhritarashtra is my 
father, tlie highest dirinity; . , , if you and your friends wish 
to gain my favor, then observe toward Dhritarashtra the same 
behavior as formerly; for he is the lord of the world and of you 
and me; to him belong the entire earth and all Pandava.^' 

In lodifi, however, there was notlung rctoarkablc about the 
pheiiomenoD of tlic human fetish, because cult notions had given 
wide currency to the idea of reincarnation. Not merely wa$ this 
carrieti over into Buddhism, hut it Quds especial emphaais there. 
Every eminent man is regarded as the reincarnation of one who 
has also been not unimportant in fonner existences. As we speak 
of the deeds of our anceslors, ^ hundreds of Buddiibt legends 
recount the exploits of heroes in their earlier manifestations. 
Priests and monks in particular are the vessels of divine spirits 
or the incarnations of divinities. A favorite cla$^ of moDastlc 
legends-makes the monk entreat and adjure the divinity until it 
finallY incorporates itself within him: it thereby raises him to 
its own rank nnd works miracles through In the animal 

fetialuem of Egjpt w-e found that only those in<lividyals of a 
species which w^ere distinguished by certain peculiarities were 

Cr, Wt^llhauHen, PhuntSer utid .Sfiefduf^cr. 
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regarded a@ fetishes. In the East the same priociple is extended 
4S1 to mail. Thus Buddha in his last manifestatlori here certaii) 
marks and tokens on his body^ and simllai' tales are told of 
Tibetan Idnp. The incarnations in the high prie^rta of Tibet and 
Bhutan arc wdl known* In each dwella a Bodhiaattva—a spirit 
ne.xt in rank bdow a Buddlia—who is a tutelary divinity of 
the country. At the beginning of the Seventeenth Centmy' the 
high priest or Dalai Lama of Lhassa in Tibet also acquired the 
temporal authority. Hence sinee that time the tntobry divinity 
has ruled the land through him. This brings us to another wide¬ 
spread development 

The phenomenon of the priestly kinphip, vdth its more or lesa 
strongly emphasiaed fetisbistic naturcj is based on the original 
conception of the retention by the ancestral spirit of his author¬ 
ity and on the vicarious character of his successora. Since the 
latter administer his authority^ they must at the same time be 
the custodians of his cult. Originally, therefore^ everj* housefather 
occupies a priestly position in his family* Then, as a result of 
social advances^ there is initiated a process of differentiation^ 
which leads to manilold developments. A division of labor 
obtrudee itself even here; it separates the priest” and the 
and assigns them specialised functions. This advance may 
follow either of tw^o paths* 

As aoon as some private priesthood has developed a certain 
refinement in the forme of the cult, a family whose head ia 
unable to provide akniliu perfonnaneea must feel uneasy. Such 
a refined cult technic h not, however, ciiaractcristic of the 
sliauian alone; we have found it also in the Hindu fire-priest 
and| in an even more peculiar form, in the Brahman. All the in- 
vocationg which we now read in the Vedas Tverc once the trade 
^rets of the guild. To acquire them one had to devote a con¬ 
siderable portion of one'e life. It became more and more in¬ 
dispensable to have a man thus educated in the family. We 
leam from the Book of Judges, moreover, how youths who could 
expect to inhurit nothing from their fatlicrs devoted thcmBcivea 
to similar ttudies in order to offer Lhemseivcs to some rich man 
aa a profeeaional cult custodjan. Hindti legends reveal the evil 
plight of a king who does not provide himself with an assistant 
versed in the art of saerifice* with a Brahman. 

But if the king is not self-auJEeicnt, neither is the priest, 
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If the patcmnl head of a tribe or kin-gft»up inclines in thi-^ 
direction and devotes himself entirely to the duties and ndvuncc- 
ment of the cultt n number of other nCTnirs mmi be placed in 
other bands. Dirine authority is conducive to dominiont but not 
in like measure to government. Many affairs and acti\itieB of 
this world are incompatible with the proximity of a divine being, 
Thm the Dalai Lama, who in the Seventeenth Century united in 
4S2 himself the entire authority over Til>et. found himeclf forced 
to shield his di\inity from the bustle of the world and to ap« 
point an ordinary man, the so-called 'Haw-king,** to administer 
Uae affairg of government.^^^ 

Thus the evolution of political organization pursues different 
paths depending upon whetlier the ruling sovereign differentiatcB 
more toward the priest or toward the king. Neverthelcssy in the 
one case a king obtrudes himself upon the priest; in the other a 
priest upon the king. Their relative positions are necessarily 
somewhat different in the two cases, and new variations result 
from struggles over their demarcation. When the Dalai Lama 
died in the year 16S2^ his *%w-king^* was able to conceal hi a 
death for sixteen years and to reign independently. Under Chinese 
rule—since 1720—the Dalai Lama^ whose indwelling Bodhisattva 
IS always reincarnated in a boy, became nominatly the viceroy 
of the country^ while Chinese mandarins assumed the authority 
of the law-king. 

This development 1ms been repeated in Japan with the opposite 
outcome. Here the conception of human fetLahism still flourisliet 
in all clarity and conaiatency+ The emperor or mikado tracer 
his descent directly from a mother of the gods and is in fact 
the existing incarnation of the divinity who rules the empire. His 
personal name may not be mentioned by any one during his life¬ 
time; he bears only the general name dairf, which is said to mean 
"the palace/^ It is a striking pamllcl that phmaoh^ in Egyptian, 
meant "tlie great house/* Perhaps both originally denoted the 
residence, the "image,*' of the imperial divinity. The seclusion 
and sanctity of the persvou of the mikado, maintained until recent 
times, also clearly attest his fctishistic character. The same thing 
is indicated more or less conclusively by certain legends. Thus it 
is rotated that formerly the mikado had to sit for several hours 
eveiy momingt motionless like a statue, with the crown on his 

^‘5-Sritbgibtwcit, t'cm Tifrct, p. IS. 
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Iiead, This was thought to bestow and repose on the 

empire, and evfrj’' neglect thereol to result in famine, war, or 
some other national calamity. Later, however* the crown alone is 
said to have been placed on the throne, and the king relieved of 
the mconvettienee/” All this is simply an expression of the same 
fetisiiistic conception that we met in Loango and ancient Mexico] 
the king is expected to insure fortune to his country and is 
answerable for its misfortunes. 

Closely associated with this quality of the mikado b the taboo 
respecting his person. Every vessel w'hich he has touched is 
4S3 broken* and the elothing worn by him is burned. Contact i»ith 
such objects would bring one sickness and death. These rcstrie- 
tions made it nece^ory for the mikado to appoint a less inne- 
cessibie agent, a ‘%w*-king," for the al^aira of government This 
official was primarily regarded as the militarj^ commander and 
bore the title of “shogun" or “tycoon," The two authorities con¬ 
flicted, and their powers fluctuated^ precisely as in Tibet. By the 
end of the Twelfth Century the divine king yielded priitiacy to 
his comniandcr-in-chief, and after the end of the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury^ he was thniat more and more into the background. The 
shogun was now the virtual mlcr of Ja])an, while the mikado 
retained nothing except his sanctity, hb seolusion, and the con¬ 
straint of the cult ceretnooial. In modern times—since 1867— 
the relation has again been reversed, and the mikado has himself 
seized the reins of govcmnient. 

The position of the emperor of China lias already received 
mention. We need only add hero tlurt in this whole eastern Asiatic 
culture area, aside from the complicated conceptions of Bud¬ 
dhism, the unadulterated idea of the [jure ghost-cult prevails. 
From the European point of viewt suq>rige has often been ex¬ 
pressed at the fact that Chinci^ religion is not brought in for 
the support of ethics, that the books prescribed for the educa¬ 
tion of Chinese youth lack “any instruction in or reliance upon 
any religious belief." Tliis is, however, very incorrect. Of 
course, in so far as the origin of religion is sought in heavenly 
phenomena, Chinese ethics betrays no coimcctlon with reii^om 
But with the simple ghosi-cult it stands in so close and iDtiinate 
a connection that this does not need to be taught in sehool- 
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books. If the Chinese textbook San KiTi{f mentions ns the 
foundations of all earthly welfare the three so-called “relations of 
piety"—those of the child to the parents, of the wiie to tlie 
hnsband:^ and of the euhjeet to the prince—it is because the 
whole e^enee of the cult and religion is built up along the ^me 
I>arnlleL Tins ethics is rooted in the condition of the primitive 
famiJ 5 % in the friitemal behavior of the members within such 
a family on the basis of their consciousness of unity in contrast 
to their lack of duties toward outsiders. It is this behavior^ 
neceasjirj' for the very existence of the primitive family, from 
which are derived also the duties of the individual in the ex¬ 
panded organization, die state. If the organization of this 
expanded family is expressed in the relations of the paternal 
head to his children, to his first wifcj and, in further extensionj 
to the other elements of the population, then morality in the 
larger group also manifests itself in those same three relations 
of piety. 

4S4 Equally unfounded is astonishment over the fact that the 
same textbook has not a word about ^*thc relation to God/^ 
The first and most sacred oommandment of the Cliiiiese, that re¬ 
garding honor toward the parents, is here as well as in Egypt an 
injunction of the cult. Children are the born cult patrons of their 
parents. Consequently, to the Chinese as to the EindiJ, it is re¬ 
garded as a terrible misfortune to die childless. Hence, contrary 
to the general cuetoniT a housefaOier who is threatened wnth this 
fate may, after his fortieth year, take several wives.More¬ 
over, the relation to the prince includes that to God. The emperor, 
as the “son'^ of Heaven^ is at the same time the living image of 
the divine spirit w'ho also inhabits the heaven^ He is likewise^ 
aided by his high ofiieialB^ the direct cult custodian of the im¬ 
perial god. Accordingly he combines the iindilTerehtintcd powers 
of the old patriarchal priestly kinphip. 

That the imperial sovereign was once regarded as a fetish 
as clearly and consistently as in Egypt^ appears from the very 
manner in which this conception was reinterpreted by Confucius. 
From the teachings of this sage it becomes manifest that formerly 
the emperor of China eaiised '"the streams to flow and the fruits 
to ripen,” and that the welfare of the country depended on iJie 

Schett, LiiUmlvr dew chn^mfchtti BmldhumuM, p. 39, 
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fight siJirit having ita seat in him. It is also apparmit that lie was 
repudiated if the right spirit ^vas not in 

The Chinese sage of the Fifth Century B. C. cstabli^ed no 
new eult union, nor did he give grounds for so doing. Nevertheless 
hia doctrine marto a notable advance in the general evolution 
of religious Ideas. His teaching of religious reform seems to Jiave 
been stimulated by a perception of the in adequacy of the daimon- 
istie world philoaophy, such as is gradually but inevitably cn- 
gendered in thinking men when^ with union into larger organize- 
tionSt mankind comes to dispose over a richer store of experiences, 
The more stifling the burdens of the cult beeotne> the more ur¬ 
gently must these cqjeriences be searched for an answer to the 
question ivhether the world-ruUug omnipotence traditionally at¬ 
tributed to the cult and to daitnooism actually inheres in them, 
Confucius, Gautama Buddlia^i and young Christianity concur in 
facing tlite question, Gre^k philosophy tackled it without nam¬ 
ing lit for a eonfession of the inadequacy of daimonj^ ia implicit 
id its search for a first cause of things. 

The Orient is eharaetcrized by a complete failure to take 
account of the physical causes of things, Np impulse has led its 
peoples to an attitude wliich would have granted these proximate 
causes their proper sphere; or rather nature was already tCN> 
4S5 saturated with daimonisiti to allow it ever to become the object 
of invostigation. Hence the daimonistic hypothesis itself was 
never put to the test. The Orientals, entirely in accordance with 
a characteristic of savage peoples, took an interest in the objec¬ 
tivity of nature only where it caused suffering or affected man/s 
actions, ^hat was put to the test, therefore^ only man^s cult 
actirity, by which he believed, in accordance with the traditional 
assumptioUi he could influence the course of events, Daimonism 
seemed to lie too deep in the objecdvily of nature itself to be¬ 
come, on that stage, an object of in^'vstigation. This limitation 10 
the cause of the fantastic element in Buddhism, and-- 5 o far ns 
we can tell from fragments—of a certain onc-sidedness in the 
system of the Chinese sage, which otherwise implies a tremendous 
advance, 

R e do not know what Confucius taught positively concern¬ 
ing ibe nature of the cult. At any rate he did not repudiate it, 
cince to him the subjective mptive of piety in it mu^t have 
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seem«I of tlic Itigliesl value. Moreoi^er, the Chinese cult, thaugh 
with its daimonisrUc bnsis unshaken, actually takes this sub¬ 
jectivity into account in large measure in its far-reaching re¬ 
demptive forms. But lu his doctrine concerning the influence of 
the cult on the course of the world and the importance of cult 
righteousness in the narrowest and oldest sense of the word, he 
certainly appeared as a radical reformer, and the nature of his 
reform aecesaarily had an ennobling influence on the moral de¬ 
velopment of tlie culture area in question. 

What Confucius substitutes for the influence of the cult, 
namely, the ethics derived from social foresight, is not. how¬ 
ever, entirely unprecedented. A parallel is offered by a develop¬ 
ment already discussed, namel}', the placing of the “law" under 
the sanction of the cult union and the reckoning of its observance 
as cult merit. In its chief features the substance of Confudan 
ethics is identical in origin—a deflnitive exposition of the main 
factors of social foresight Everything which was once ascribed 
to the influence of the cult is made to depend rather on man’s 
behavior with reference to these ethical demands. Tims the law 
is not 80 much included in the cult as placed above it. To be sure, 
the Pharisees also did something of the kind. Nevertheless their 
law was for the most part a cult law, and provisiona of a cult 
nature lay nearest their hearts. 

How far the CJtincse sage had advanced, however, may best 
be illuminated by the way in which he invested the fetishistic 
conception of tlie kir^ship wjtli a new and c.xcluaively ethical 
purport. It was a hold step to transform the "right spirit” in the 
niler, on which the weal and woe of his subjects depends, into 
its ethical counterpart. If true moderation vanish from man’s 
breast, the weather, the course of the seasons, and all that bene¬ 
fits man must fall into disorder.*** The prosperity of all thiap 
rests on the well-ordered life of man.'« If the “son of Heaven” 
promotes this well-ordered life, he lias the right spirit in bii>> , 
The reverse aspect of the old fetishism was the threat of “rejec¬ 
tion" if the right spirit no longer inhabits the image. But Con¬ 
fucius teaches that it is the conduct of the king that brings about 
hia repudiation, and that Heaven’s agent is the people. Hie ruin 
which befalls the ruler takes the form of rebellion in the empire 
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aQtl the defection of It is, to be sure, sent by HeaveiL 

But ''Heaven speaks not^ but only intimates; he sees through the 
eyes of the people; he hears through the ears of the people; he 
mak^ known liis will through the voice of the people; and what 
no one docs, yet still happens, cornea from him wlio distributes 
rewards and putiislimcnt^." Hence it is Imperative for the king 
to act well and wisely. Good actions have good consequences, 
however, the right law is \iQlated, then discord appears^ the 
mighty usurp the power^ and the stronger exercise tymnny over 
the weaker. From Heaven it conies both that he who obeys is 
upheld, and that he who opposes is overcome by ruio.*" ^” The 
sage thus fathoms the natural relation through whicJi the welfare 
of man within an organization is pre&erv^edj i.e., the peace.” The 
^dolation of the law of the organizatjon is in itself the negation 
of peace, it is discord, and this necessarily brings in its train the 
evils of violence and tyralln^^ Therefore it is the duty of the 
paternal head to uphold the law^ of the citizen to subordinate 
liimsclf willingly to it. However evident these propositions^ they 
must nevertheless have seemed new. What wa^ new in them, 
however, u'as the elimination of tiie cult links from the oham of 
causality. 

Tlie validity of tlic^ propositions is also doubtless unques- 
tionable—hut only within the eompass of the human organiza¬ 
tion and the sphere of operation of social foresight. The one¬ 
sidedness of the doctrine of Confucius consists in their esrtension 
beyond these limits. What it affirms does not completely cover 
what it denies^ Its weaknc?ss lies in this residuum. The old cult 
tlieoiy explains not only sadal, but also natural physical eventst 
since they an? always of a daimonlstic nature, as dependent upon 
human cult activity. The latter group of phenomena thus re¬ 
mained still unexplained and uncomprehended; or rather, in 
respect thereto, one error was merely replaced by another, since 
the explanation in terms of momlitj’, as is tiie nature of new 
disco^wiea, was extended beyond iti sphere of validity. But the 
4S7 credit it deserves for the progroos of humanity m a great civiliza¬ 
tion, remiiins tin diminished thereby. With it the conquest of the 
cult idea was initiated by a wholesome moralitYr not by the 
arts of asceticism. 

From this point on, two fields still remained to be opened up 
<Mcaejtu), u. L t* 3, 22; t, 35. 
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by mail;, namely^ that of the physical goveroment of mturc and 
that of the principles involved in himiea econonue activity out¬ 
side tlie eirele of the njirrowegt family Drgnnii;AtioTi. Further 
advance in both spheres necessarily consisted in man's acquisi¬ 
tion, first of a knowledge of their naturOp and then of a measure 
of control, within the limits of possibilitj^ of the forces prevail¬ 
ing in them. In actuality^ of course, the path hm conimoDly been 
the rei^rse; attempts to exercise control, provoked by the 
opposition encountered by man^ have come finat and paved the 
way for the search after knowledge, 

Confucius certmoly thought he had included the sphere of 
economic laws in his system when he demanded wisdom of action 
as well as righteousness. As a matter of fact, writhin the primitive 
family organizatioa the laws of morality and economy do co¬ 
incide* in the family, ivliat is unwLae is rejected on moral groimds, 
and what is morally objectionable is certainly also unwbe. But 
Confucius really has only such a priraaiy' association in mind, 
for however large the Celestial Empire may be, its organisEation 
is still based squarely on that of the patriarchal family* Hence 
the sage appeals wdth his teachings chiedy to the paternal heads 
and princesp for if they practice wisdom as well as righteousness, 
the economic laws still remaining unexplained appear in fact to 
be carried out. 

Ifj however, through trade and reciprocity, economic life is 
extended beyond the circle of tlie patriarchal organization, wis^ 
dom must be given another meaning. We follow' the ideal of 
setting no social limits to our principle of morality. But even if 
we approached this ideal of humanity far more cloudy tlian is 
actually the case, wo should nevertheless have to confess that our 
moral laws, by tbemselvea alone, do not suffice to conduct eco¬ 
nomic relations into the channel that would be relatively most 
advantageous for all. Our moral laws direct us toward this goal, 
to be atl^e^ but they do not furnish us the requisite knowledge of 
economic interrelations. Tlie moral quality of our actions^ how'- 
ever blameless, can m no way insure us in this sphere against 
doing the greatest hami* 

The reason for this phenomenon is easily to be recognized in 
the fact that morality first de%Tloped, not in early intergroup 
relations, but within the narrow circle of the family* In spite of 
all attempts to extend its sway^ the distinction is nevertheless 
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46S still obsen'sble- Here and there, in the "Jiousc community," there 
still persists fl survival of liie earlier family with communism of 
property. In this csEa it is immoral for one member to relmqmsh 
to another his share in tlie enjoiTuent of goods produced by him 
for the eonunumiy in return for more in proportion than the cost 
to himself of their production. With a person outside the house 
eommunity, however, such a transactioo is not immoral. Here 
the prevailing value of the thing is not its cost of production but 
the advantage which Uie profit-seeker anticipates from it. Al- 
though among ourselves the house community has long since been 
dissolved, wc nevertheless still speak of a price "between broth¬ 
ers," and we still distinguish it in approximately the same way 
from the price morally admissible in a transaction with out¬ 
siders. Profit-seeking within the family carries a stigma, which 
It does not have outside. 

But morality in this narrower sphere has in individual cases 
been modified by practices in the wider sphere of economic life. 
The farther our commerce has spread abroad, the more it has 
infiuenced the attitude within the family. This change has gone 
hand in hand with the dissolution of the family and tlie 
emergence of the individual. The Old Testament prohibition of 
usuyj%”* for example, still rests on the family principle, extended 
to the whole cult union. But what was here inadmissihle on the 
basis of the family idea could become unhcstitatingly a source 
of profit in transactions with the tribal stranger, for the latter 
had no claim to the borrowed money unless he paid for the 
ad%'antage offered him. point to this example because in this 
particular sphere the conflict of the two principles is sufiSeicntly 
familiar,”' finally, here as elsewhere, the family moralliy was 
modified by that of intercourse on a wider basis. Today an 
interest-bearing loan is regarded as admissible even among actual 
brothers, and under certain drcumstanfcs one offered without 
interest might be immoral. 

Thtis the Chinese natiojfal teacher evtended the rlominant 
infiuence of personal morality Improperly, not only to the realm 
of physical phenomena, but also to that of economte phenomena. 
Since, hoarever, this necessarily happened at the expense of cult 
righteousness, Confucius played his part in the great expulsion 

iM aesjp, 13 , {Ed.) 
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of Spirits which ltd to the corrcetioD of tlie daimpitistic world 
philosophy* 

It still roDttains for us to investigate the influenpe of the old 
/etishistic conception on the more imporinnt peoples of Europe. 
Greek legend affords us an insight into an age whose kin g s 
were descended from gods, were at tlie same time the priests of 
their ancestral fathers, and were distinguished from the people 
4S9 by their sanctity. Here are all the elements of the conception 
in qu^tion. The earlier king—oaoj, hostfeus—was the paternal 
head of a patriarchal family or kin-groiip. Later, however, 
Greece was also acquainted with the kint^hip of a confederation 
of families, whether a king was elected by such a union on the 
analog}' of the family or whether he was forced by Ids own kin- 
group through conquest on several others. In either case the 
earlier patriarchal kingsJiip then tended to disintegrate in the 
manner already described. The most conspicuous of its tentporal 
powers, the leadership, passed to the superior king, while scarcely 
more than the priestly function was retained by the heat! of the 
kin-group. Numerous hereditary priesthoods^ witose families 
boasted of both royal and divine origin, necessarily resulted 
from this disintegration. Their iuliiuate relation to the divinity 
made them so valuable and indispensable to the people Lo this 
lieaceful and secure position that they were able to accumulate 
more than regal riches through cult contributions and, if fortune 
favored tljcir cult, to achieve even higher renown. This ie at the 
same time the source of those many cnriable priestly states in 
Greece, whose independence and wealth contributed not a little 
to the peculiar cast of Hellenic national life. 

A conception of the process is afforded us by the plan of 
Mwandrius, the deputy of Polycratcs, While he believed himself 
qualified, after the death of the latter, to carry on the govern¬ 
ment of Samoa, ha was tiCTOrthclcss willing to give up the un¬ 
certainty of such a tyranny in exchange for the certainty of a 
lucrative hereditar}^ priesthood. He therefore made the Samiana 
the proposal that he would restore the government to their hands 
if they would promise him and his houae, besides a sum of money 
from the treaaures of Polycrates, the hereditary priesthood of an 
altar to Zeus which he had just erected,’** 

This dissolution of the old kingship into prleatly and other 
Hfirodotqs iiL 142. 
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fuDctioiiB plays an extremely important role in the history of 
Greek political organization. Frequently ^uch priestly families 
retained tkdr royal character and even niiine. The Eumolpids 
traced thdr foinily tree bock to a Thracian bmg^ the Melam- 
pod ids to King Amphiaroos. Even Orpheus had been 
The priests of the Eleusmian Dcmeter at Epliesrus i-till called 
themselvea kings and descendants of Codrua. 

With tlie establwlimentj tinder the later kingship, of new 
states^ &*id thus also necessarily of new state cults^ the kingly 
and pric^tiy offices could again be combined. Odysseus appears^ 
490 not as a patriarchal king of the oldest type^ but as an elective 
king ruling over a union of kin-groups. Ncverthcle^, like 
Agamemnon^ Priam, and Nestor, he also performed the sacri^ 
ficiai acta himself without the mtervenUon of a priest, altiiough 
even at that time there had already long been specialbts of this 
sort. Each of the two kings of Sparta was at the same lime the 
state priest of one of the two state cults. The skin and chine of 
each sacrificed animal constiluted their established sacrificial 
remuneratinu.^"^ 

But this later kingship, which combined the f nnetions of priett, 
judge, and military commander in the larger group, could also 
dbsolve again into its constituent powers. If the united or con¬ 
federated kin-groups then reserved tlie laat two offices for them¬ 
selves, to fill by election in ease of need, there arose "'republics” 
with hereditary priesthoods. We arc made acquainted with snch 
a process by a historical example. 

Tlie Greek colonists of Cyrene consisted of three groups, diU 
fering in origin, and over them all ruled a hereditary king. Under 
royal leadership thoir situation deebned greatly, the fortune of 
war completely deserted tlicm, and the throne passed to a lame 
and perhaps otherwise incapable mm. Among the peoples previ¬ 
ously considered, snch misfortune would have been interpreted as 
an intunation of the god and would have led to the repudiation 
of the cult king. But the Greeks, even in the ^ixth Centiny' B, C., 
had already gone far toward changiug from the daimonistic point 
of ’^lew to n rational one, oa is shown by their fundamentally' dif¬ 
ferent attitude toward these matters. To strike at the priesthood 
was highly injudicious; the consequences to man were too 
incalculable. But the misfortune in war could have a natural 
Hcrthddtu 5 History vi. 50, Plato, LatM. 
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ciiufe in the un^tness of tht? commander-in-chief; lienee the mili¬ 
tary' command W 2 is to be separated froiq the priesthood. In their 
misfortune the Cyrenians, on the advice of the Delphic omele^ 
petitioned the Mantinean^ Demoiuix^ to intervcncj and he ejected 
a compromise whereby the royal house retained the priesthood 
together with an endowment of lands, while it ceded the govern¬ 
mental powers to the pcople,^^ 

This agreement is the same as that which Jlceandrius pro- 
pi>scd to the Somian^s, and it may be regarded as typical of the 
conversion, not rare in GreecOj of monarehiea into repubJirs on 
account of the advantages obviously offered to both parties. From 
this point of view'p moreoveTj the esaential distinction between 
the king and the tyrant tn^y be clearly FecoguijEed. The tyrant 
could unite in himself the powers of govermueut without election 
and even bequeath them to his deacendaots^ but he was not, like 
491 the king, at the same time bom to the priesthood, and he did not 
derive hiB autliority from his relation to the highest di’^inity of 
the state cult. Thus he lacked this reb^ous sanction and with it 
the high degree of sacred inviolability of the early king. 

An agreement of the same type may also have underlajn the 
transition of Athens from the mooflrehy to the republic. The 
priestly office, divested of the temporal affairs of government^ 
tained the royal name^ basileus, and indications are not lacking 
that the first king archons at Athene belonged to the royal family 
of Codrus. Later this office too w'aa converted into an elective 
priesthood. Another circumstance show's us that this socially im¬ 
portant process must have been repeated even more frequently-. 
It is certainly not without sif^iffcance that the high priests at 
Olympia also boro the name of king. Moreover, the priest of 
Hera in Argos, that of Apollo in Sicyonp that of Athene Aka at 
Tegea, and that of Dionysus at Nascos lent their names, as 
eponyms, to the designation of ehronologyp*^^ and thifi points 
definitely to an originally kingly character. It ]$ a natural 
thing for the mem hers of a kin-group to remember a particular 
date by the name of the contemporary' paternal head; thence the 
cuetom of eponymy w as tranEmitted to the lungs. 

Thus, in sharp contrast to the development in most of the 
Asiatic statesp the Greek kingship very generally and rather early 

HerodotuE HUiofy iv. 161. 

JTSHLrmann, AU^thumcr der Cmch^n, 144, note 10, 
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bcqu^thed its fetishistic quillity to a hereditary' priesthood^ 
while its functions of judicature and military Leadership devel- 
o]xd in a tnamer unconnected with the old cult idea* But tids 
invoh^ed^ in the most important spheres of organi^itjonp a breach 
with the cult idenp a disregard of daimonbtic causes ^ and a reck¬ 
oning with the natural concatenation of things, and these factors 
are in closest harmony with the tendency of Greek s|>ecu]ation to 
recognize the nature and physical causality of things. Through 
the elimination of the priest from the courts of justiccj the or* 
deal receded so far into the background that, when discovered 
among other peoples, it seemed from the point of view of classical 
civilization an isolated curiosity^ thougli it really falls every¬ 
where into the natural course of development. When we also take 
into account the fact that it was a Greek sehool which raised 
medicine from the sphere of the cult to a physical or phy'sioiogi*' 
cal plane p the peculiarity, and in this the significance to culture 
history, of the Greek spirit arc revealed to us. To k ia due the 
dissemination of a new world philosophy. 

Rome mates its entrance into hbton,^ with a similar separa¬ 
tion of powers. In early Home as in Jlcxico the king was elected. 

492 In neither cascp however, did this deprive the kingship of its 
truly fetiahistic quality. Tiie real immutable king in Rome was 
Jupiter Re^x on the Capitol. The elected kingj who was like an 
image of the god even in externals, was pliicorl by him in posses¬ 
sion of the and ho thus became tiotii ruler and 

priest. He received the delegated power through the Infrigniii of 
the scepter with the eOEle image and the priestly diadem^ He 
was himself a “living imnge^^ of the divinity. Like the Roman 
god, the Roman king was entitled to ride a chariot even in the 
city, wlicre every one else went on foot, to carry llie h'ory scep¬ 
ter with the eaglep to paint his face red, and to w^eur a chaplet 
of oaken leaves in gohl.*^* Tliese Indications can leave no doubt 
as to the quality of the old Homau conception of the king '*^* 
Here too, howeverp the true fetishistic sense must have been lost 
at an early periodp paxdog the way for a separation of powers 
and the transition to the republic* When the ruling dixnnity no 
longer personally took his seat in his dedicated image, the king, 
but Only grouted him the mipenujii and i,f3.p government 

1^* MomiTkSim, JtdmUchc Geichkhte, 1, 66. 
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and comiQurikation with the gpda, this did not in principle pre- 
cJude the idea that the two things might he granted separately. 
And tliis BeparatbQ took place here as well os in Athens. Both 
before and afterwards a rei, a person held sacred in the state, 
elected for life. But he was now deprived of the imperium. 
Henceforth the "king" was eiccliisjvejy a priest of the ruling god. 

The true divine kingship, while it Ulus disappears in the course 
of higher political development among tlie cultured classical 
peoples, mi^t be expected to endure longer among peoples of 
retarded civilization. An obviously fetisbistic characteristic still 
inhered in the Scottish kingship and was carried with it to the 
English throne. The healing of the sick through contact with a 
fetoh was familiar to the Indians of Quito/" and Egyptian 
priesthoods were celebrated far and wide for such cur^. In so 
far as sickness was daimonistically caused, the logical implica¬ 
tion of the conception was that- the spirit dwelling in the image, 
and rendered more powerful by the cult, expelled the spirit from' 
the sick person by its approach. The touch of the Scottish t-m g 
was believed to operate in this very way. "Tlie belief that the 
king’s touch can cure scrofula flourished in the most brilliant 
periods of English hiatory. It was unshaken by the moat numer¬ 
ous and public experiments. It was asserted by the privy council, 
by the bishops of two reUgious, by the general voice of the clergy 
m the palmiest days of the Englisb Church, by the University of 
Oxford, and by the enthusiastic assent of the people. It survived 
the ages of the Reformation, of Bacon, of Milton, and of Hobbes, 

It was by no means extinct in the age of Locke, and would prob¬ 
ably hove lasted still longer, had not the change of dynaasty at 
the Revolution assisted the tardy sceptic ism/* *" The henling 
ceremony took place on appointed days with a special church 
liturgy. Charles II in the course of his reign touched nearly 
100,000 persons in tliis way, 8,500 in the year 1682 alone. Even 
in exile he retained the miraculous power. 

The same fundamental couception is found among the Ger- 
tnanie peoples in differetit stages of development. Among the 
^andinavians, the heads of both kin-groups and larger associa¬ 
tions were kings in the old Greek sense, heira at the same time of 
the authority and of the cult obligation. In early times the fetish- 

p. 335 . 
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istic element stood out very clearly^ and long afterft'arcb it was 
still recognizable m a divided public opLnion, Fruitfulneas of the 
land and rain from heaven were expected of the old Norse king. 
A year of famine or diaaater could lead the people to consider 
^'aacrificlng’' their king to the goda aa an unaendceable vesselj 
I>opiiIar wrath^ from the names it bestowed on him, held him re¬ 
sponsible for tilings over which onl 5 ' a divinity posseasea an in¬ 
fluence. Indeed, one who acrutinizes closely the later history ol 
tlie Norse kingdom can not escape the thou^t that the endlc^ 
internal atmggica which exhausted the energy of the people were 
due to notions inherited from ancient times. The Christian 
hierarchy had asamned all priestly functioiui and removed them 
from the social and political life of the Scandinavian nations. 
Hence it is difficult to determine clearly what the much mooted 
'“king,"' eternally longed for and eternally combated, really 
meant in Sweden and Norway. That ho did not possess an actual 
tmpmiim is the only clear and une<iuivocal sense of all those in¬ 
ternal struggles. The people wanted to reserve this imperium for 
themselves and to exercise it through their own vice-regent, who 
was not king. Yet tltis unconsecrated nder did not eatiffy them. 
Bereft of a king^ they sought for an anointed sovereign among 
all the landed lords. And scarcely had they found one, w^hen the 
struggle to limit his power began anew. All these coutradictiom, 
however, seem to be based on the old popular belief that it is a 
tremendous advantage for every' people to possess a king, not as 
a ruler and sovereign, but as a mystic pledge of security and 
welfare. 

If these '^constitutional struggles'* had attained their goal, and 
if Christianlty had not ititen'ened to eliminate the cult factor. 
We should very probably see in the former Scandinavian king a 
parallel to the mikado^ The actual impotence of the king w^as 
doubtless a consequence of the fact that even the umpicia were 
wrested from him through the intervctitiDa of the church- If, like 
an old pagan king of tlie same typo, he had kept his relation to 
the ruling divinity intact, and if, as its priest, he had revealed its 
will in cases requiring its decision, he might even, so long na the 
confidence of the people in his mediation contiiiucd, have reduced 
the regent or "law-king" to dependence. 

A similar condition is reported by Strabo of the Gebe. A 
PP- 297-S, 304 (vii, 3, 5, Ilk 
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dependent kingeliip was separated from a ruling priesthood. It 
was the priest, however, who bore the fetishistic character of the 
early king. Hence the relation of the king of the Getfe to the 
priest was not like that of Saul to Samuel, but like that of the 
shogun to the mikado or the “law-king’' to the Dalai Lama. The 
chief cult place w'as a cave in a sacred mountain. Here, isolated 
from human intercourse, dwelt the priestly king, who advised the 
king through oracles and was called a god by his subjects. When 
the Romans were menaced by King Bcerebistas, they credited the 
high priest with having Eecured for the king the unconditional 
obedience of the savage people. Tfcvertheleaa, this did not pre¬ 
vent later on the dethronement of Bcerebistas, a fate which so 
often threatens such a king. 

The same form of govenunent also existed among the Burgua- 
diana. Here, however, the fetishistic character was conferred 
upon the king himself by the priest; hence the relation was that 
of Saul and Samuel. “The king is called by one general name of 
'Hendinos,' and according to a verj' ancient custom of theirs, is 
deposed from his authority if under his government the state 
meets with any disaster in uTir; or if the earth fails to produce a 
good crop; in the same way as the Egyptians are accustomed 
to attribute calamities of that kind to their rulers. The chief 
priest among the Burgundians is called ‘the Senistua.’ But he is 
irremovable and not exposed to any such dangers as the 
kings.””* The Swedes treated their kings in precisely the same 
way,”* and Gregoiy of Tours *** stresses as eharactci^ic of the 
Gotha in Gaul the custom of repudiating their kings if they “dis¬ 
pleased” them, and installing new ones. 

The Franks likewise preserved distinct surrivals of a king- 
ahjp resting on similar conceptions. Old Frankish legends lay 
peculiar stress on their genuine long-haired Mug (rca: mnifus) i** 
as contrasted with the dukes under whose leadership the Frankish 
bands entered Gaul. Tacitus'** had previously noted funda¬ 
mentally the same distinctioa, when he ascribed the right to 
punish, not to the leader of the army, but to the priest. This 

”* Ammuuma ManetltutiS Rtrum Gettantm xsi-iii. 5. It, 
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priest was the Bupreme |>atcrnAt head; tlie duke, the leader of 
an amiy or a people on a mititary expedition without such au¬ 
thority. The relation □/ the two was like that of the Indian 
sachem and war chieftain, except that among the Indians the 
cult connection was not so prominent. The Franks also found it 
propitious, after they bad long lived under diikes, a^in to 
possess true kings with long hair. Unshorn hair still constituted 
the distinguishing mark of the Merovingian kings, even when 
they had renounced all actual govemmenta] power. That an 
attitude similar to that of other peoples must also have been 
current among the Franks is shown even at a later period by the 
phenomenon that the same healing power w'as ascribed to the 
person of the French king as to that of the English sovereign.*" 
The relation of the Frankish king to the Mayor of the Palace 
might be compared to that of the mikado to the shogun. L ik e the 
tnikado, the king enjoyed a high degree of respect. Nevertheless 
his impotence was even more complete and pronoLinced, since he 
was also despoiled of his priestly character by the church. 

Christianity, ns has already been pointed out, forms a great 
cult union, indeed one with the claim to universality. Its high 
priest 19 animated and inspired by the “Spirit" of God in a way 
not roticcflbly out of the ordinary. He is the representative of 
God on earth. Like a Senistus of the entire earth, he asserts the 
right to install and depose the organs nccessarj* for the tem¬ 
poral government of its peoples. Tbc papacy is merelv the resur- 
m pnee of a very ancient institution, derived from the sphere of 
ideas under discussion. It is superficially connected with the 
Roman political office of pontifex maximut, and it seeks evan¬ 
gelical justification in the image of the two swords, both of which 
are lent directly by God to the high priest. Only the universality 
of the claim h new and epoch-making, and this is clearly based 
on the conc^tion of the unity and singletiesa of God, the neces¬ 
sary correlate of which is a universal cult union of all men. 

Otherwise there was nothing new and unprecedented for its 
time about the whole conception. The attempts to realise it 
would not have found sympathetic responsive ness, but would 
probably rather have provmked the opposition of all mankind, 
if such hod not been tlie case. Besides the idea that the di\une 
"Spirit" takes Hb seat in the high priest of the universal cult 
BrowD„ CfmTijma BawHicon, 
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union and makes him infallible whenever He speaks 

tlirongli him—only the definition of this dogma is new~there 
appears the no less familiar ronceptipu that this authority is 
really always exereised only by iti first holder through the 
medium of his succe&sofS- It is always St. Peter who rules in 
Rome, who owns the countiy" and recei^'es embassiesp indeed who 
even reads the letters and dictates the answers. The forms and 
formulas of papal intercourse attest this conception. 

The fact that actually a single ^^law-tmg" did not iniffice for 
the leadersliip of all the peoples of the new cult union, is not an 
essential dislinctioo. Although tliere were attempts to the con¬ 
trary, a divieion of the political power became necessary^ while 
the nuity of the EUpreme priesthood remained intact. The ad¬ 
vantage of this division w^as ob^dously one-sided. Tlie couseora- 
tion of the kings still remained characteristically the affair of 
the church. In its essence^ the relation between the two powders 
preserved its old meaning. In Una^n Sanciawi Pope Boniface VIH 
expre^^ed it in the^e words ^ "The spiritual power must install 
the tempomi and judge wdien it has not been good.*' 

The first attempt to realise this latent conception was made in 
the removal of the Merovingians and the elevation of Pepin to 
the throne. Pepin could not have expected to appear guiltlees in 
the eyes of the Frankish people* had there existed no traditional 
precedent for such a procedure. Indeed we must assume that the 
conception was first intiuduced to the papacy through contnet 
with the Germanio peoples. The Greeks and Romany, as wc have 
fleeUp hfld earl 5 '' deviated therefrom eo far that it could scarcely 
have been transmitted through them to the Christian supreme 
priesthoorj. After the peculiar development in Greece the priest- 
497 hood W'as divorced from the political powers. Even Paul, in ad¬ 
vising submission to the existing government,**^ speaks of the 
latter as derived from God directly and not through the media¬ 
tion of the priest. The Homan pontificate had itself been an office 
of the state. The Hebrew' Messianic hope, moreover* culminated in 
an opposition to the domination of the priesthood. Only through 
contact with Eg>^pt and with the northern peoples of later civil¬ 
ization, could the Christian church revive the old conception and 
bring it into association mih tlie priesthood which considered 
itself the heir of the Roman pontificate. 

*** Honumfi liU. L (Ed.) 
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The faivreaching mHueRce which this pontificate had acquired, 
and which became the lauudation of the dominant position of 
the church in the life of the people, was rooted in the cult notions 
of pre-Christian times. The office was at bottom not mcrelv a 
priestljr one, it was also ao office of public welfare witli func- 
tiona based squarely on the daimonistic point of \deiv. Two 
classes of cults se™ always clearly distuiguisbable, namely, the 
cults which organized groups as a whole owe to the divine heads 
01 their union, and those to which individuals are obligated by 
the connections of their birth. Though organizations may create 
organs and make endowments for their cults, the cull^ of private 
persons are, according to early notions, no lees important for the 
community. 

^ To us today it seems mcompatible wdth the concept of divine 
justice that descendants and neighbors ehould be punished for 
the sin, or undischarged cult obligation, of a man upon whose ac¬ 
tions they could have exerted no influence- But the concept of 
p^ishment here is a mode^ra interpretation. We must remember 
that onginally, not the subjective motive in man, hut the objec¬ 
tive performance, was the important thing in sacrifice, and tlio 
train of consequences is based on this origutal conception. If a 
spirit U depnved of his cult, he turns against the whole kin- 
group, atid mlet generationg are necessarily in>'olved in this nat^ 
ural result, which at first bears no relation to the idea of a moral 
puiutive judgment* But onca the undj^chargetl obligation is com- 
prehended as "sin,” and its inevitable consequences as “punish- 
ment£ one amves at the proposition, so often rejicafed in the 
Old Testament,that the divinity visits the sins of one man 
on many succeeding-^and in the moral sense innocent-genera¬ 
tions. The same situation prevails with respect to the acts of 
vengeance of the divinity, which every neglect of the cult bringa 
doiyn. Experience that this vengeance assumea the form 

« A storms, scarcity of crops, famine, epidemics, 

and the lAe. But the nature of these consequences is such that 
they nearty always afflict the whole group of men in which the 
guilty mdmdual lives, A person pursued by the gods is a dan¬ 
ger to the whole community, and this is the point to which social 
foresight attached.'** 

**-.*L***‘v. 7; }?uinber!i idv. 18, (Ed) 

Cf, Siiidult jmd KellDf. Saenee of Somiu. II, USeLq. (Ed-) 
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The aaebeia of the individual was feared by the Greeks as a 
danger to the community; consequently they placed the cult 
fidelity of the individual under state Bupervision. The state did 
not demand of the indi^dual that he believe the mytha of the 
gods, for righteousness waa still dependent not on faith but 
merely on exUt works; it demanded only that he fulfill the cult 
obligatioDfi of the household. Surveillance over this was allotted 
in Athens to the king archod) as it must once indeed have been a 
duty of the patemal head. 

In Rome under the republic tills function of supervision was 
dissociated from the office of the sacral king and assigned to the 
Pontifical College headed by the pontifex; maximus. The e.vtraor- 
dinary influence of this office, peneLrating every household, led 
the cmperoiB to have it transferred to themselves in preference 
to all others. The personal union of the emperorship and the 
pontificate was carried over into the Eastern Empire, where it 
secured for the emperor a decisive influence on the conduct of 
religious affaira. In Rome itself, however, the union was dis¬ 
solved with the collapse of the empire, and the pontificate nat¬ 
urally passed 09 an CJctremely valuable heritage into the bands 
of the Christian bishop. The pontificate already embraced the 
riglit of Burveillancc over all the Christians of the former Roman 
Empire, and the cult union idea necessarily extended it even be¬ 
yond these limits. With the pontificate was now associated the 
old idea of the priestly kingship, and there is little to contradict 
the !i 3 Totbesis that it was Pepin himself who brought about this 
association for his own advantage. By virtue of this idea the 
pontilT was soon able to bestow the emperorship. He emerged as 
a new Samuel, witli power to anoint and repudiate. For a time, 
indeed, the hope seemed admissible that under the one high 
priest one "law-king" would again rule mankind in the territory 
of the Christian cult union. But the hope vanished, and the 
church returned to a plurality of temporal king?. 
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PRIMITIVE PROMISCinTY 

lipperffl coDception of the oripmd oandilion of human society^ 
aligns him with the Adherents of the theor)*^ of primithre promiscuity^ 
n theory over whkh Ima ruged one of the se%'erst cnntroveisies id the 
history of socini edenne. The carliefft form of society^ according to 
lippert, was the primitive or consanguine family, & tiny group united 
by the bond of common Noodp hostile to all outaders, puraiiDg the 
food-quest coHectively, and undifferentiated except for differences in age 
and ssx. Within the primitive family mamage did not as yet exist. 
Ser relations were unregdated but confined to the group. Associations 
between the sexes other than trEHsiont onea were not com-^ontioiial or 
institutioQal but based on indmatioii alone. 

The theory of prijuitive promiscuity origimite<h of course^ with 
Bachofen.^ Lippertp though strongly influenced by him^ takes exception 
to soiEfi of his extreine vie™ ^ and in general adopts a more moderate 
positioii. A more uncritical follower of Bactofen is Giraud-Teulom* 
Many other earlier writers takes a smilariy extreme pomtiDii. Giimp^ 
lowicZi* for example, saj's: “The aimplest form of sexual retationa is 
promiscuity, tnmsicDt connection within the horde according to acci¬ 
dental encounter or stronger momentary^ attraction." Ward* takes an 
equally positive stand. ^Tbat the sexufil relations of our most remote 
ancestors under such drcumstances ahould be what would now be cnlled 
lax, or even promiacuoua, is nothing more than we daould expect^ md 
notwithstanding the laudable efforts of ceftain ethnologista to proTO 
the contrary^ or at least to palliate the supposed humili&don involved 
in such fl state of things, the facts have, even among the relatively 
advanced existing races, abundantly establish mdnctivdy the condusian 
that can alone be reached deductlvdy/^ Even Letoumeau,^ in spite of 
& certain incondistejicy on this pointy ^ya in one pkee: "In the lower 
grades of civiUzation^ In the most primitive human horde% there is 
nothing yet that deserves the name of marriage. It is by the hazard of 
necesi^ty that sextial unionSf or rather couplinga^ take place.'^ 

1 Above, pp. 00^, 201-25, o/ Sodoio^, p. lit. 

* AfuTierrcc/it, p. Iff et pojriin. * Piira Sw^tlGgy, pp. 3i&-L 

* See above, pp. ^ Sodoloffier p. 37S, 

* On^fm^ du p. 20. 
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True marriagep thinks Lubbcnek," waa unknown tci primitive man, 
who lived in a state of promiscuity to wbJeh he gives the name of 
’’^cammunsJ imitTiage/" EoKter * and Kuljseljer *■“ take sinuiBr ^iewa, 
by whom rippert waa stroagly influeneedp reveals an snalo- 
goits conception. ^^Commiitiism in living/^ he says,^ of necesit-yj, 

have prevailed both in the consanguine and in the punaluan fomllyj 
because it was a requirement of their conditidD" Engids^ follows 
Mdrgiin in this as In other re^ecte. x4mong the other writers who up¬ 
hold the hypothesis of diiginaJ promiscuity are Bastianr^* Bloch, 
KropoLkiiipi* Post/* Spencer and Gillen/WEkea/* and Wiintiky/* 

Other authorities adopt a modified view of primitive promiscuity* 
White accepting a slaLto of iinr^ulated sex relations, they maiotain that 
it was relieved by vdlimtary non-inaritutioiml allianecs of some duiatiniL 
Spencer takes his stand hero. ''Everywhere promisctiilyt however 
^ked, is qualified by unions having some pereiatenee, ... Wo must 
infer that even In prehiftoric tnnes, pfomiscuity waa checked by the 
estabhshment of individual oonnectiooSp prompted by men^a likiugs and 
maiatained against other mea by force/^ Accord!^ to McLennan^” 
"the unions of the sexa wens probably in the sliest times loose, 
transitory, and in some degree promiscuous.'^ "Among these habits,"' 
flays Hartland ^ in ^>eaking of primitive society, "soniethiDg like sexml 
promiscuity Juay probably be reckoned, relieved perhaps by temporary 
unions in the nature of monogamy. , , , Absolute promiscuity we find 
nowhere in human Kjciety, But in the so-called cla^ificatory s>'fltein of 
reladonship, and in the institutions and customs of savage iLfe, what 
seem to be traces of such a condition are abundantly discoveraUe/' 
The evidence also seems to SuMner and Keller to point to an original 
absence of sexual regulation in the mares—-a state mudifiedp howeveTp by 
non-mstitutkmal imions of greater or lesa diiratioDp to which they give 
the name ' monaiidry;" defined as more or le^ durable informfll 
monopoly of a woman by one husband (at a lime), occurring in a set¬ 
ting of unraguJatioiL"^ 

A still more qualified stand on primitive proralsctiity is taken by 


CiViUcttwa, pp. MarriaQ^, ToUmm and Rsli^ 

»'Traucngcmriftschaft," p. 336. 

‘'Gfiflcblechtlicho SSuahtwaMp^ p, 140 

HJ: .vidi, tt. ”• 

Lite, pp. IflSfi. «.VttfKd Aid, pp. SlAff. 
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other fiUthDrities. TboHLas,®* for escaiDple, belicTO that Xh^ unique quall^ 
ties of the mind and culture of num, bs contrasted with the tower 
nnimnlSj resulted a constant tendency to^rd promisinilt^^ wketber 
this state was ever actuaJly reached or not/* Vinogradoff** similnily 
"cannot say with certainty whether there haa ever been a d efini te 
period of sexual pronibcuity/^ but he admits ^that there is plenty of 
evidence from all parte of the worid as to states of society in which 
the operatioDE of the sexunl instiniit are not fimily restricted by 
regular marriage arrangements^ but End cutlets id various fonus of 
wxual iicense and cnmmunalistic: ctiatonL** 

A number of eminent writera reject the hypotbesiE of odginal promis¬ 
cuity proper^ adopting in it^ stead a modihed theory of a primitive 
atate of ^'sexual commuiikm"* or "group marriage/* Hivera^^* far ex¬ 
ample^ maifitains that "wc bs%'c clear etddencs that existing varieties 
of mankind practise sexual communism, and mmi must therefore have 
tendencies in that direction/* Howitt*" predicts that group marriage 
"wiU be ultimately accepted aa one of the primitive conditions of man- 
kind/* BHEault aimilarly supparm the theory of an original state of 
group marriage and sexual communism. To Fraxer^’^ "it appears to be 
a reasonable hypothaefs that at least a large part of mankind baa passed 
through the stage of group-marriage in its progress upward from a still 
lower stage of sexual promiscuity to a higher stage of memogamy." 

Primitive promiaciuty first encountered serious opposition in the 
work of Westermarckp"^ who devotes the better part of a volume to 
a refutatiqn of the theory^ He and his numerDus fallower^ botievc that 
marriage has alwa^-s existed and that its natural and original form is 
monoganiDua. Howard cfcarly sumsi up the three principal arguMenta 
against the theory of prommeuity. The first or zoological argument is 
based on an inference fmia the monogamnus sexual relations among 
naany of the low'er aninmls. The second or phy^ogical aigument 
maJntams that pnomiscuous sexual intereouisc lowea^ fecundity and 
would thus lead to the destruction of any group praedcing it. The third 
or ps>'cbolcgical argument Is founded on the univensal prevalence of 
sexual jealousy as: an innate hmttaTi charactcrurtic. To these fibould be 
added a fourth or ethnologicaJ argument, since Westenmirck,** for 

-*Sex cjid Soeinlyt 

ifwtoficaJ 170, ITO. 

JS&Kiidi p. 

^Soulh-East p. 231. 

“MolAeri, I, 6U-7SL 

nad Exogamy^ lY^ 151. Cf. also Foik^Lorm in. cAe DM TbsIo- 

menl, U, 336. 

Human M^Xrri&gBs k 103-336^ 
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cxfiinple. inrtTnLiir^ tiiiLi most ^vage p«opl^ either am ACttioJiy meno- 
gamous or dse tend in that direction. 

For theso reasons^ Howmti ** t liinkg the theory of promiscuity should 
be rejected in favor of that of an original paiiing or moeogiunous fain- 
iiy. Esentiidly the same attitude h t 4 ikeB by Gotdenwciscr*^ and 
Wundt.” Toiser,** like Weatennarck,*^ hdicves that "a monogamoiis 
famiiyp found among many of the lowest savages, is a direct iaheritanco 
from the non-human animal world,"' Darwin ” regards primitive prom' 
iseuity aa an improbahle h^pothnEis because of maJc jealousy and the 
monogamous hahita of the higher apes, Stardte** liknwbe places him^ 
geff sqxiandy In oppositioo, ^'Thefla primitive connections were uhqucs- 
tionah ly monogamous,, since tho motive for wishing for a plurality of 
wivea v.'as absent. But they were also, dthaugh the fact has net been 
gcnenilly noticed, of an enduring natuie.^^ Other opponents of the 
theory of origimil promkcuiiy include CaiT’^anndcrs,*® Crawls,and 

This school has cenmnly put the qmetiis on the eTcaggerated nations 
of primith'e promiscuity held by the earlier writers, but It has by no 
means succeeded in ^lencing tbs theory entireiy^ In modl^cd forms 
it 13 atil] hiJd, as we have seen^ by recent writem a! the caliber of 
Briffaiiit, Fm&er, Eartiand, Keller, Rivera, Simmer, ThomaH, and Vinn- 
gradof. These authorities do not recognise the validity of the argil- 
merits advanced by Westermarek and HowaKL The Boologlcal argu¬ 
ment, they mauitdin, confuses mar riage and maling ** and involves the 
''animal-series fallacy/*« The ph>^ologieal ajgumcnt, they bdieve* 
rests on on unpro^nen assumption and greatly overemphasiaea the sex¬ 
uality of the savage.« The psychological argument Ls seemingly based 
on the instinct fallacy,^ The ethnological argummit is rejected as 
centnuy' to fact. Bril^ault takes great pains to sliow that monogamy 
is altogether exceptional among louver savages, wMe Sumner and 
Keller^" maiptain that the alleged instances fife actually cases of non- 
mstitutional monandry/' the superficial resemblance of which to 
monogamy has been construed by the type of person who hates to 
think of the cfudriy of hinmn and institutional hcginniiigs to be the 
genuine pair-marriage which he admires.*' 

A nimibcr of pomivc arguments are also advanced by the proponents 


»* Afairiwieminf I, 00-110, 

" P;_ 47. ^^Fopul^ion Proht€m^ n. m. 

P" pp. 47M. 
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of aD Kirly of svxual tuaregiilalioa. In Ui^ lower ainitrtftls the ^exml 
impulse ia bloJoglcaUy regulatoti by the periodieity of the female, which 
takes the form of a '^njtting period.*'^ The same must have been true 
of mum's brute aocestorH.*^ But the human race haa lost thw instinctive 
cheek; the female is always ^isceptible. BlolofioaJ regnhition has be^ 
supplnnted cn infiTi by social regulation of various kinds. But sociiil 
Tegulntlon was of slow growth, and even yet it is only slightly developed 
among lower peoples."* Hence something on the order of promiisciiity 
is the logical inference for the period when ktstinetive regulation had 
disappeared and sodal regulatioa was still lelatively undeveloped. 
Another argument is founded on the conception of the economic ba^ 
of mamage on the view that marriage had its origin, not as a vernal 
unioPr but a form of economic cooperation between a man and a 
woman based on a division of Johor by sex. In this uaion^ it is main- 
tamed, the element of sect played a very sybordinato role at first and 
for a long time thereafter^ If even the institution of nmniage was not 
originally concerned with the regulation of sex^ the concepdod of a 
primitive state of imregulation would seem to be by no means in¬ 
admissible. 

But the modern proponents of a modified form of primitive promig- 
cuity do not rest their case on theoretical grounda alone. Their principal 
argument is baaed on the widc^raad prevaJence among lower peoples 
of a compamti^Tly slight degree of sexual regulation. This arginnmit is 
summed up by Smnner and Kdler.^* ^'Slnce nvailahle evidEnca 
leads to the eonclusion that there was less of regulatimi tipoa the earlier 
stages of institutional evolution than iater^ it is a logicai inference that 
the slight restricticn encountered under the most primidvo of condh 
lions was preceded by no regulation at all—ntjne, that ia to aay^ in the 
mores." Much of t hia evidence is susceptiMe to other, and often prefer¬ 
able, explanations. But its effect is cumulative; to explain away any 
single group of cases is vastly cosier than to reject than tilL Many 
leodere of W^termarck “ indeed, have been more impressed by his 
impo^ng array of instances of unrcgutatlcn than by hia effort to inter¬ 
pret them. 

Soverol classes of cases deserve special mention in this connection. 
Of these, the firat embraces customs of premarital license. Ckimplete 
sexual freedom in the unmarried, whatever the de@^ of regnJatioii 
within marriage^ is certainly a widespread cuatem among savage peo- 

■*Cf., Westertnarck, Hitimm I, Sl-97, 

^ Cf., Ssiiniier and Keller^ 0 / HT, 1S47, 

Introduction, pp. ssii-aadU, 

*^Sdme^ a/ HI, 1547. 
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pies.” ‘^We even Wqstenaarek ***^ adinitap '*'too maDy m^d too 

podtive Eiatam^ta to tlie ctjntrary to dlow m to dotifat that prorak- 
cuity outside marrago does He nevertheless domes that it is a 

aumvaJ of pfimithe imrcgubdon^ preferring to e^lain it as a pndrmi- 
narj" to iftfuriage or as due to the difficult^' of procuring wivea.'^* Sum¬ 
ner and Keller,®’' however, mflintain that these pmctkca decline in 
genemJ with advancing cmlumtion and '*sapport in some degree the 
inference aa to prknordial onregulation.'^ 

A second t)*pe of unregiilatioii is seen in the custom of scximt hc®^ 
pitality or the lending of wives to gueatE.^* Lubbock's” view that this 
practice geems to recognise the E!:>dstcnce of a right inherent in every 
member of the community^ and to visitors as tcniporaJT^' mjcinbers.^ 
is followed by Lippert,” Briffault,"’ and othm. We^rmarck,” how¬ 
ever, ri^rda it as "only an incident of the general rule of hospitality, 
which in some form or other seenta to prevails universally at the loa’cr 
stages of civilisation/^ 

Another iiKtnnce of unregulation is the licEnse often pmcticed on 
special occasions such as festivals, rdigtous cereraonieSj or tfmpg 
disaster.*^ These practices have been interpreted as survivals of protn- 
isemt} preserv'ed by the conservatism of religion or ns reversiona to 
ancient customs in times of erisk The Australians, for e^taniple, ejt- 
change wives when frightened by the aurora australis or a pestiicnoe ** 
Spencer and GilJen ” believe such practices aro "'only capable of any 
satkfpctory' expianation on the hypothesis that they indicate the tm- 
porary reccgiution of certain general rights which existed in the time 
prior to tlmt of the form of group marriage. ... We do not mean that 
they afford direct ev-idence of the former existence of actual promis¬ 
cuity, but they do afford evidence leading in that direerion/' 
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SimilAr licentious pracHices at wedding and certnin fa mis 

af r€^p«>us pnoadtatiun^ notably the pimstitution of a womim at tbe 
temple before tunrrijigep*' have been interpreted by Lubbocln** Lip- 
pcrt,^‘^ and atker^ aa acta of '^espiatiDii for marriage,'" ^vln^ evidence 
of an cariier stage of unpcgulation. '^According to this theory/' says 
Howinrd/* '"Marriage, the individual posasasion of a woman, was orig- 
iriFilly regarded as a vioLation of comJniMiil righi, for which eome 
compensation or expiation must be rendered/* ' Jonnerly^ perhaps,^' 
saya Frazer,""every woman wm obliged to submit at least once in 
her life to the exercise of those nukrital rigbis which at a still earlier 
period had tlieorctjcaly belonged in permanence to all the males of the 
tribe/' These customa are interpreted by Westennarck,^ boweverp as 
dehomtion practices^ prophylaetie measures, or maniagefi with a divin^ 
ity. The somewhat variant practices of defloratiosi and pa prirm 
nocla are not usually regarded as evidences of promiscuity^ since they 
are stisceptibte of other and more plausible explanations-^" 

Another custom sometimes regarded as a survival of origina] un- 
regulatiau is polyandry.'* AIcLennaii views polyandry os^ in general, 
the first stage in advance after promiscuity and aa due to mfantkitk: 
and tbe rsultjng aearcity of women- Luhhiock t hinha it is often “far 
from easy to dktmguish beween cocnntmal marmge and true poly- 
andry/'' Spencer’^ regards polyandry ""as one of the kinds of marital 
relations emerging from the primitive unregulated state ■ and one which 
bfija sinrived where competing kinds, not favoured by the conditions^ 
have failed to extinguish H." To BriiTault it is a renmant of group 
n\flrriage. Perhaps the majority of authorities, however, consider poly¬ 
andry an orceptioiml practice necessitated by barsh life conditions/" 
Another clas of customs, regarded by many aa giving support to the 
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^eory of pnmiscmtyj ia group raamage oit soxunl Muunanjsm,** 
"Gmip-mBTriflee,’' say Simmer imd KcUor,*! “is not tla Bsme &$ 
co^tmaJ mftJTiflge; it is a narrowed and evolved anangenient which 
points back to the latter." These practices, os we have seen, have 
impressed Briffanlt, IVaier, and Riveia so strongly that they regard 
them as ^ical of an eailief state of comparaUve uiuogulatbii. Some 
WTitera, however, have attempted to derive them from indiiidijal 
nwtriage.w But Toiler," a strong opponent of the theory of promis¬ 
cuity, after eqjkuung the other alleged evidencee on different groimda 
of ereup marriage: "Here, it must be confessed, there is Ear more 
difficulty in Snding an eiplnnation pointing away from promiscuity" 
From the aiMve son.’ey of the arguments and evidences, it will be 
SMI that prinHtive promiscuity is noit yet a closed Quration It is not 
meoncavoble, indeed, that the views of Weetonnarek and h» school 
are aa mMnaded in one dirtotion as those of Bachofen and other 
early writers are in the other. Should this finally prove to be the 
case, It B quite possible that Lippert's etpoaitbn, though perhaps 
somewhat tw extremely pressed, represents a reaaoBttbly accurate 
picture of the sexual conditiona of primitive times. 


■*SBewa of SocKty, UT, 1665 . 
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PRIORITY OF MOTHER-RIGHT 

In lu 9 discusaioa of marriage and the family, Lippart conaideis 
mother-right to hare been an earlier form of aocial orgatkization than 
father-right. It existed in germ form, he believes, even in the prisutire 
family, although it did not reach its fullest de^riopment the 
next Bta^ of social evolution. The sequence of forms of social organ- 
ixation, in particular the question of the priority of mother-right, 
has been the subject of a heated controversy for over half a centary! 

Tim controverey has been due in part to the failure of both ades 
to distinguish cleariy the basic factors involved In mother-right and 
father-right. The long-etanding confusion on this paint has leecntly 
been dispelled, and the whole eituatiou clarified in admirable fashion, 
by Rivers.* Following him in the main, we may distingtilsb six funda^ 
nienta] factots by which the two fomis of social organization may be 
distinguished. They are descent, ownership of property, inheritance, 
authorityj succemion, and resideiioe. 

Descent, properly speaking, has reference to group memberabrp.^ 
It is thus not nece&orily tdentieal with kiiiship. Descent is patrilineal 
when A child belongs to the eodal gioup—family, gens, moiety, or the 
like—of hia father; matrilineal if he brion^ to his mothers' group. 
Patrilineal descent is a constituent of father-right; tuatTiliDeal descent^ 
of matbcr-right. Descent may also be bilatemi, as where a child be^ 
longs to a group or "kindred" including relatives on both his father's 
and his mother's side, or asymmetrical,* aa where both lines are 
recognized but one is givmi precedence, 

Owncrehip of property, in this conneetion, has reference only to 
household property: the dwdling itself, its furniture, its accumulated 
stores, and the domestic instrumente of production. Under father- 
right these are normally owned by the husband; under strict mother^ 
right, by the wife or mother * The influence of property is seen in 
the fact that it sometimes determines descent and residence. Thus 
there arc inaiances where descent is either patrilineal or matrUineal 

Orfftmu^tion, pp. 85-W. 

p. 86. 

* Cf-d SeJiffman^ m Desecut.*^ 

* Cfn pp, 233-4, 289-73; BrifTaiilt, 43e. 
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ciiicl D^idencit eiLlL<e!r pattilocEil or matrilcHial dopcadiog upon whether 
ihc busband or the vvife \b tLe w^tbier.^ 

Ibheritanee refere to th& trongmiasiGiL of property. PatriiiHeol in- 
beritiuico or traiasiiiisaion in the male line, i.e,, from father to son, 
is charaeteiiEtic of father-right. Binubziy^ matnhneal Loheritaiace, or 
the transmhssioji of property from mother to daughter or from mater¬ 
nal uncle to nepheWp oormally accompant^ mother-right. It shoxM 
be noted that inheritance by brothers and sifiteis is consistent with 
either father-right or mother-right; the criterion in such cases is 
who inherit in defatilt of brothers and sisters aa heirs. 

The fourth factor la airthorityH. *Tn father-right the case la usually 
simple, authority being exerted by the father, or some other more 
senior relative on the male With nefertuce to motber-right It 

Is helpful to distinguish authority in the family or household from 
that in the larger groupp the tribe or state, A condition of society in 
which the women wield political authority is called '^gynecocracy"* 
or the ^matrisuchate/' Such a condition exists only In theory; no 
actual instances are known. The matriarebatep therefore, can uot be 
regarded as an essential eonatituent of mother-right, "hi&i political 
authority ahould always be vested in mal®^ even under strict mother- 
right, Is what one would naturaCy esqnict in accordance with Lippert's 
view that govc:mjnent developed out of the men/g orgajiization for 
hunting and war. 

The situation is diferent with regard to domestic authority* There 
are actual mstancea where women aro the heads of househDlrfsJ It is 
far more common, howeti'eri for authority in the hpusohold to be vested 
in the mothers brotherj an arrangement known as the avunculate.* 
Indeed, many if not m[jst a;uth£]rities regard thSis as nomifll under 
mother-right, 'No family can do without the support of the man, for 
econoEUO purposes and the performance of hard tasks, for disease'and 
for protcctioD before the tribunals^ but the protector need not in sll 
esses be the father. The standing pretcctcr is the brother. The mother 
remains in her own family and looks to him as her natural helper”^ 
MatemM or avitncular domestic anthorityp along with male pohtkal 
authority, in, therefore^ the tj^sical aituation under mother-right. 

Suoceasioa has reference to the way in w^hjch authority is tmns- 
mitted. When a man succeeds his father^ succession is ps^trilin^il. 
When successiDn is through the mother, it will be matrilineal. It will 


See fWer, and I, 72; Vmo^ermdoff, Hutunca^ 

Jumrud^a, L IM; WiHom, GsKhriUm, L 365. 

^Eivcrtp p. SS. 

^ lbid.f p. 80. 

■ /bid., p. 

^ VinoffiwdoETp Hi$tcncal Juritprudenca^ I, 
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be noticed that I Have used dlEereDt Isnguage la refeiriiig 

to the two lands of succeasiDtu 1 haAne spoken of a man aycoeeding his 
father, but of euccossioii through the mother. This phraseology is 
adopted beeauae it is ciceptionai in matrihneal succession—and the 
Eame holda gpod of ipheritanee—for a person to succeed, or inherit 
from, his or her mother* The nsual case is that he inberLts from, or 
Buecceds, bis mother's brother^ ibis being one of a number of impor- 
tant functions wbich fall to the jot of this relative in HMtrilineal 
terns.** 1® For this mode of succesgian or inheritaime Ijippert uses the 
term '^nephefw-right." Patrilmeai succE^on is cbaractenstic of father- 
right^ and niatriTineal succossiDn of tODther-right. 

The factor of readenec n^cra to the Location of the household of a 
married couple. Residence ia pamJocai when the wife goes to liv'e with 
her busbandp and matrilocal when he joins her hDusehold. **A£ a general 
rule patriloca] marriage is assodated with father-right, and matri- 
local marnnge with mother-fight, but the association is far from 
iovajiable. Even when mairiago is patniocal, the manied coupEe often 
reside with the wife*s people for a ttme, or the wife may return to her 
parent's home for the birth of her first chiJcL*^” Rc^dence of thb 
ini^cd type is eallcd '"intermediate.*" IVhere the manied couple seta 
up a new household, and neither goes to ih-e with or near the other 
or the other's patT^nts, residence is called ^'independent.'* Some author¬ 
ities DDusidcr residence the most important factor of all. Amang them 
is Briffadt.i^ the Teckoning of chsesut through female docs 

not necessarily imply a matriarchal type of society, matriloeel mar¬ 
riage does; and accordingly, while we may find many matriardml 
features existing where marriage is patrilocal, it is excccdu^ly excep¬ 
tional to find patriarchal customs associated with an stabjUbed pme- 
rice of matrilopal marriage. Of the various features of the matriarcbal 
order of society the practice of matrilocal marriage is, then, tho most 
diatiuetive and importanL*" Tylor and Vinogradoff likewise regard 
residence ss baric, and Westcrmarck ” derives matrilineal descent from 
matrilocal marriage. Tozzer,” howev^er, Thitik;^ reridcuce depends largely 
oa the line of descent^ and Sumner and Keller cuiirider it a factor 
of relaiiv^y minor ImporLonce. 

The above aix factoid form the basb for an aecurate definition of 
father-right and mother-right. Thua father-right may be described as 
characterized by patrilineal descent, inberitauce, and succession, patri- 
local resideuce, rmd piUernBJ or patriarchal property and authority. 

Rivers, OrffWMotiofij, p. SS'* ** *'On a Method” 

“Above, pp. 255^. i*JfiiforicaJ iii;v|Fn^d£n{^ I, ISHS. 

“Rivera, Soriol Orfaviuofiha, p. 90^ MarriagA^ 1, 2^7* 

Tylor, *‘Oft a Method.'" Social p. 173. 

1, 310 . of Sociny, III, 
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Strict nmtbeF-righti do Lhe other hand, may be defined &s consisting 
of matriliiieal descent, mheriULow^ and entcessiooj nmtrilocal nesidencej 
nmterniil nr avuncialar property jmd domestic authority^ and male poli- 
authflrity» To these rfemeots of full mother-right Hartkiid^ 
also adds exogamy, a dan orEinisation nnited hy the bood of blcMxi, 
and the ohligation iif biood^reven^^ but these features seem either 
derivative or not confined to mother-right. The six factors in qutstion^ 
ho Vi ever, are by no means always conskstent. M the eJementg of father- 
rights to be sure, are often found in coo junction. Strict mother-right, 
however, is eomparetn^dy rare. It is far more common to find certain 
features of mother-right associated ivith others which are characteristic 
of father-right- Thus matrilineai desceut may coexist with patrilineal 
inheritance and fluccession,^ or matrilineail descent and mheritimee 
with patrilineal auccession,** The interpretation of theee mixed fonna 
is bound op with the questian of the priority of mother-right in 
general. 

As Lippert** points outj the very' existence of mother'-right was 
entirely ovoriooked from classical times until a little more than half a 
century ago. Father-right was Snniy established in the mor^ of western 
EuropCi and it had the authoritative sanction of the rigidly patriorohai 
Roman law and Hebrew Seripturei Under these ciremnstancea, natur¬ 
ally enough, it was assumed that the earliest fonn. of family orgonisa- 
tion was father-right—"indeed father-right in its most extreme form, 
the patri^ate. The attitude of this early period finds its best ex- 
preasioii in the works of Moine.^ The "■'patriarthal tbcoiy^/* hot^wer, 
h^ been severriy criticized hy later writers*® and is now generaiiy 
dificredited. 

The rediscovery' of mother-right by Baehofen*^ in 1 S 61 , and inde¬ 
pendently by McL ennan a few years later, initiated a second period 
in the bistoiy' of the matriajrchaJ theory. The new conception was 
eagerly taken up by many writers, some of whom in their enUnisiHsm 
carried it to extrEmeo. “As often happens when a new idea com» to the 


« ^ woMption of mother-right accojds completely with the "^mother 
f^iy or Sumner iFaikmyf^ p, 3ML Cf. alto HohcrlLdt, Elknol^, p. 

** FnmtiivB SocUiy, up. 32-4, 

^ SewftM o/ Society, lU, IW. IftSfl; Tairer^ 

O™™, p. Wcfltermarck, fiumaa Merrmoe, 1, 27fi, 

See Spencer, FrmapUt o/ Socio^offy, II, 345 
** Above, p. 223, 

Iflw; Earlv Hitlep, of ImHitviionMf Earljf Law and Cuttom, 

Pnnsplc, of SoaoUiffji, I, 713-37, 

ftPPWdjitioa of Bubofen, a» BriffwiJt, 

Hut^irry^ p, 124* 
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fore, when recopiizod by Badsofeo, Morgiin, and ^iIcLeiman, the im¬ 
portance of the pnndplo was exaggerated in the sen^ that they spoke 
^ibly of matmrebaJ inotitutiDn^ and piotured a society in which the 
family, centred inuncl the mother, was ruled by women on the pattern 
of m Aumion «>niinciiiwealth/'^ By no means all the writers of this 
period, however, went to such ertremes. Many, Lippert among them, 
adhered to a mueh more moderate conception of mother-righti. But, 
extreme or moderate, the authorities for many yearn were alj but imani- 
moiiii in accepting the priority of mother-right. Among them were 
Bloch,*^ Dargna,^^ Gimud-Teiiloii,®® Btaberiandt,** Kohler,** 
Lang,*^ Lubbock*^ hlorgnoj** Spencer,*^ Sumner,'” Tyior/^ Ward,** 
Witkeii,^ and WButokj-*** The status of the question during this period 
ifl well summed qp by Gutnplowicr." '‘Only recently have ripened re- 
fieerioa and ojciitO observation discovered that the ‘fatber family' was 
preceded by a period in which a very narrow DonEBagnineotLs gmtip 
hocked about the mother as its founder. The evidence collected by 
Bachofen, Gtraud-Teulpii, McLennan, and more recently by Lippert^ 
Dargun, and WEken, rauat be considered conclusive/' 

With the merraae in ethnological knowledge, bow^ever, the question 
was seen to be les simple than the wHer writers coDceived it, and a 
third period began, oharacterired by cri^ciom of the theory' the pri¬ 
ority of mother-right. 'Tn the reaction ogomst the exaggerated views 
of early investigators, Westennarck and Moimowoki have mmntamed 
that there is no matriarchal ariai^enieiit. only matrilineal descent, and 
that the family is always patriarchal/' ** Thia reaction wofi sometimes 
carried to an equal, though opposite, extreme. Starcke/^ for example, 
regards father-right m the earliest form of society and mother-right as 
a tTEnsitioiinl form. “The social life of man begins with the partially 
ognatistic family,, and the family gronp w'hich is ruled by the rather in 
virtue of his phyrical superiority/' Of the critics of original mother^ 
rights the unquestioned leader is Westennnrck.” The nsual attitude of 
the school that follows him is that neither mother-right nor father- 
right can claim priority, but that the two ore parallel devdopmenta. 

**VinOgrtidoff, Hittoneal Jvntprudence^ L ISi, 

» E^^^thBinisse pp. 183ff. Lif^^ IM, 

x««i valcrrsc^2. 

w dii maria^f. Chape^ VH-X. 

■* EiknoloffUt P- PP- S54^. 

«'TJrgeoehicbfcB der Ehe,” p. 82. ** "On a Method." 

Oriffim, p. 3L p, 3i0. 

« Ofiffin o/ pp. 150-61. ** Vsmpr$(de Ge^ekriJton^ I, 307. 

SoMly, p. 63. " VoraeKhichu dca B^chUt I. 23. 

••PrindplM o/ SbMfWi *^(hmn$A of Sodolos^, pp. IIO-IL 

*® ViiJOiEnidoir, Hisiorical Jitrirpnidetu^M Ij 1^- 
Pkmitivi Fatmlv^ p. 63. 

*• ifumon 1, 27S-'07, 
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This t& the view of Boas,"** Knoeber,** Tosier,** jmd otlier American 
anlhropologisu. Rivers " likewia bdieiiiies that "we cannot the 

early state of human society os one b which it is possible to speak 
ei^er gf father-right or mother-right/' Among the other authorities 
with more or less aunilar views ore Bemhoft« Crawley/* Frazer*" 
Grosse,“ Howard/^ and Kaulaky," 

Despite the criticism by the foregorag authors, the theory of original 
mother-riebt has never lacked adbcrents. In a moderate form it U held 
by a number of eminent contemporary writem. The priority of mother- 
right ia the primary thesis of the uuusve work of Briffault" Tiorafla** 
thinia "ivE moy sifdy conclude that the swallcd mother-right’ has 
ev-rnywhere precedetl 'father-right/ and was the fund from which the 
latter was evolved" Hartland"* eKpressee a einuhir opmicirL "The result 
of anthropological mvestigationg during the post half-^cnturv has bceaa 
to show that mother-i^t everyv-here preceded father-right and the 
reckonbg of dea<^t b the modcra civilbed fflahion through both 
parents/’ Tlie priority of mother-right is also supported by Vmo- 
padoff « and Sumner and Keller.** Most of the works just referred to 
have appeared withm the past decade, and they may conceivably indi¬ 
cate that the pendulum is once more swbging back in the direction 
of Lippert's point of vkw. 

The opinions of the authorities haw been reviewed above without 
referee to the arguments advanced by both sides. No real underetond- 
mg of the question is possible, however, without an acqiMintanee with 
the nspretive arguments. Of those advanced for the priaritv of mother- 
nght, the first is the ignorance of paternity in primitive times.** Even 
Maine** admits that -circnmslancm long prevented savage men from 
diSMvenng and recognising paternity, which is mjitter of inferenre as 
opposed to maternity, which is matter of nbservation." It has been 
^mted out by nmny wrilere that "the eristence of a causal relation 

ween the ri^ioductive act and its biological consoquences was, for 


ftiitiMriw Man, p, 1S5, Social Oripiu, p. JJT, 

M Gesc^ichte dcr euroimiscben Pamilie." no 401*** 

*' Myrtle jBmc, pp. «oe. np. ... 

and I, IffT, 249, 333ff. 

“fOTOMn Mt Forndim. pp. (Si, ledd. 

Moirimoniai InatUuiumt, I, tlB. 

•* "^tetehuap der Ehc." pp, Jlfied, 388(1, 

Moltun, I, 250, «{ jxtmm. 
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vctiy not ** ThiB 1 m 5 eslabludied 

for taany tribes by indubitable etkaagrapbic evidenet.'^ Sir 

Baldwin Spencer^®* one of the mofft ridiflble of ethnograpbers, gives a 
graphic description of tiie siEuatioii in Australia. 'In the first place it la 
essential to remember that there is no such thing as a \Tjfgin amongst 
the women of the native tribes froto one end of Austfalia to the other. 
Ab soon as a natK-e girl readier puberty, she ia handed over to her 
allotted husband and has oontinuotia inten-our^ for the rest of her 
life. In that respect tbere ia no difference betwocn any two native 
women, and yet the native se^ that some women ha^n& children, some 
do not* The intereourse is continnoufl, the be&nng of children la sporadic. 
It is long after & woman hna had intercourse before she becomes aware 
that there is a child within her. Seeing that every woman without 
esteeption has continuous mtereourse; that Bcme have children, some 
do not; that those that have them bear them at varying mterrols 
which have no relationship to the time of intercourse:, and that ihe 
woman only knoiiVB she has a child when the qmckening takes place^ 
whichf again, no reference to intercourse^ it is not a matter of sur¬ 
prise that; the Savage man, who is, according to bis lights, a veiy' Ic^caJ 
bemg, should seek some other explanation of rho origin of children than 
that of seaual conncction.^^ The argument is, therefore, that with pater¬ 
nity unknown, whUe naaleniity was of course obvious, matrilioeat 
descent would have practically inevitable in primithi'e titnes®* 
"But descent through females is not, in fact, fuhy esi^lnined by un~ 
certainty of parentage on the male side. It is due to the larger social 
fact, induding this biological one, that the bond between mother and 
child is the closest in nature, and tiuit the gtoup grew up abaiit the 
more storionary This argument is summed up by Sumner 

and KriJer « "The reason for beginning with the molheivfamily, as the 
prior number in the serita of evolntionfliy' forms of famiij'^Hirgauiaii- 
tioQ,. is that relationship through the mother ia dcftnile and obvious/* 
*‘The unborn child belongs with and to the mother just as any other 
part of her body belong to her. At birth there is removed From her 
something that has been part of her and which still remains comifjcted 
with her untU artificiaiJy separatecL Thereafter ahe and her child must 


«Hcuter, Popuialioii Pyohlem*, p. 30 itiMotedlj Bartland, Fnmitiv^ So- 
extty, pp, ia-10; Robinson, JUind m ihe 3fiiWnp, p. 8Sj Spiorr, FqFhii^M, 
p. Wmid, Pme SocM^, p. 340; Wilkco* VeTepreidt Ge^nlim, I, 


«For a ccUection of caseo, see Sumner imd EcUer, Swnee a} Sodstp, 
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be togetber periodiially or tbe ehild wUl die, ... No tw) other 
huffiAn beings are so a=isMmted by nature as are tbe mothier aod child; 
theirs is a pruBjordial and unique form nf rdatianaJup." ^ 

A third ojEument for the priority of mother-right is based on the 
nature of the prinudve diTision of labor by «*. “As a hunter, as a 
natural rrenderer, the unattached male is by disposition a confirmed 
and reetless rover. ... It is the woman who is the maker of the home 
and the homc^iweller.-'" It is she, as Lippert” poaitg ^ho tends 
the fire, cares for the childrai, coUeets vegetable foods, conducts the 
prinutivo agriculture, and carries on the domestic arts. While tbe man 
is still a roving hunter and fighter, the home grows up about her, as 
tbe stable dement. The children remain with her and belong to her 
group, and the man attachea himself to her household. In diort descent 
B matrilioeal and residence matrilocal. This argument is clearJv stated 
by \ijiogradoff.^ “it is the effect of the divklon of labour tJmt mnifwi 
for ^e omtnarcM arrangement of the household. Men are by nature 
destmed for outdde pursuits and women for houaeieeping and inside 
puismta. In primitive society also the woman not only cook? and ear- 
nes, but m^pj the whole nidimcntary culture of the soil, so that the 
ehsTOto^e implement of the Australian woman is the igging stick 
^^Ih which she digs round the bouse for roots, and that of the man is 
^ c merang, Eten when the culture of the soil becotnes leas primi¬ 
tive, the of the maize is regarded as woman's work, and the 

women and chddren hunt small animals such as mice and opossunH. 
whUe the ^ a the big hunter, of the kangareo. buffalo and deer. The 
womeii rule the house, because the men do not care to meddle ^vitb 
small domestic matterB. Thus the position of the mother as the eco¬ 
nomic centre ts maintabed in the altered situation " 

“^other-right is based on the 
fact that there are numereus historical instances of a transition from 
father-rutht to mot^r-nght. eg, the case of Ife-pt, whereas “no trust- 
worthy espies of the opposite evoluiton have been discovered 
‘i? the only historical iustance of a trensitiou from the paternal 
syrtem to tfe maternal, and that only a partial and inconclusive one. 
IS the CMC of ^ Ewafcmtl ladianB of British Columbia." Tbe evidEiire 
on this point IS so one-sided that Frazer.^* who docs not regard mntri- 
d^t sa ne^iiy than patrilineal, nevertheless states 
that whenever we find a tribe wavering between femak dewent and 

JurisprudffnM, I, iftt^ 

!! der Ehe/* d. 63 

Ti & Indieyu," pp, 33^, 
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nmlc decent may be sum Lbjit it i& m ibe act of pa-s^ing from 
iDothEir-kiii to father-kill, and not in the reverEe direction^ since there 
are many motives which induce men to eicehartge motlier-kin for fatber- 
kin but none which induea them to exchange father>-km for mother- 
kin/" 

Finallyj it is aipied that mother-right '^'mnat be antecedent tnaamueh 
as it reveats no survivals of the father-family, while the latter shows 
not a few remmiseenees of the matrilkLear Briffault*® has 

assembled a full coUeetioii of alleged survivals of mother-right in dvil- 
iied societies, A striking survival in our own society has been pointed out 
by Vinogiadoff,^* namelyj the ^'nile that LLfcgitiinate cMldrea follow the 
tnqther^s condition and belong to the mother's family,” Tylor^®' in a 
masterly applieatioii of the statistical method to sociaJ phenomena, 
compares a large number of cases of mother-Ln-law avoidance^ coiivade^ 
levirate, teknopyroy, etc., taken from peoples on all stages of culture^ 
and finds that their coirespandcnce respectively with features of father- 
right, motfacr-rightj and an intermediate form of the family ia such that 
they are '^'only compatible with a tendency of society to pass from the 
maternal to the paternal syctem, the maternal being pla^ as earliest 
from the aUence of survivals from other stages extending into it, as 
they freely do into the paternal, which is therefore placed as latest.” 

Opposition to the theory of original molher-rigbt is based^ Gist of 
all, on a negative argument, a criticism of the feasaos advanced in 
support of the theory. It finds its best espression in the work of 
Westermarck*^ Somo writers have assnined, rather carelessly^ that it b 
based primarily on the theoiy of primitive promiscuity, on the notinn 
that man must know his mother, but in a conditiup of promiscuity 
would not know hia rather;” hence they maintain that ''the bdief m 
the antecedence of the nrntnllncate has remained foundjcd saldy m 
hypothesis." ** 

A Second otgtimenl is that the theory' of the priority of mother-right 
is merely one eixpresslon of Uie early evoiutionkt paint of view, which 
has recently been severely critiGlied.** Boas,®® for example, says: "‘If 
W0 do not make the aagnmption that the same phenomena havTj every¬ 
where developed in the same way, then we may just as well condude 
that paternal families have in some cases arisen from maternal institu- 
tions, in other cases in other way^” 

Sumcer and EcUer, Science oj Sociely, IH, 

^MolhfTif I, 346-432. "On a Method,” p. 255, 

JwrispmdeneSj I, 103, « Buiaan df I, 27^07, 

^Kroeber, An^hropcloff;^^ p. ^1. Cf. aJn Westemmrek, tinman Mar- 
I, 2S3-5. 

** Cf., Goldenweiaer, .SerJv Civiliiaii&n, pp. 20-^. 
of Primiliv* Jftm, p+ JS 5 . 
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By far the atmogeat aiguinent^ bpwerer, ie that baaed cm the dis¬ 
tribution of the elements of mother-right and father-right. Kroeber**" 
maintaiiis that '"the indirect evLd^ce of distribution indij^tes . . . that 
definitely matriliiMsir and patrilinear institutions have tended to be 
ebsely associated/^ "'"No com^ation/* says Toz?er,^^ "exista between 
stage of culture and lules of descent. Father-right and motber-right are 
both fotmd among some of the bigbest and also omoog some of tbe 
lowest sa^'Eges.'" "If mother-right bad every^heio preceded father* 
right/' argnea Wraterraarck « "^we might expect to find it pardeiilariy 
prevaJent among the lowest savages/' wbcreoj in actuality omny of 
them reveal patrilineal institutions. In an. adminible statistical stndyi 
Hobhousc, Wheeler, and Qineberg' have demonstmted thati while 
mothET-right prcdominatea among tbe lower hunting peoples^ a by no 
m^na inconaideniblo mioori^ practices father-rights PastoraJ peoples, 
on the other hand, are mainly patrilineal, while the two i^*sienis are 
evenly balanced among agriculturalists. Probably the best attempt to 
reconcile these facta of distribution with the theory of original mother- 
right is that of Idppert inmsdL^^ Sfe^'erthelesSj the fact remaina that 
the chief obstacle to the acceptance of this theory la the prevalence of 
father-right among a numbci of backward tribes. 

In %dew of the conflicting evidence and the divergent opinions of 
reliable autboritics, it can not be sajd that ih^ question is as yet defi¬ 
nitely settled. Tho drift today, if any be discemiHe^ is probably in the 
direction of a moderate acceptance of the theory^ hut whnt is urgently 
needed h loss idle theorizing and suptreilious icom of nppoaing views 
and more inductive research^ especially by quantitative or fitatisticei 
uaethods. The present status of tbe controversy revcala, however, at 
least one advance: ertreme views are being abandoned by both ddes in 
favor of more moderate ones. The proponents of originai mother-right 
have discarded Bachofen'a concept of a matriardmte; lipport's*^ state¬ 
ment that "a government among savage peoples Eserriaed emlusivdy 
by women is ocminly a conception inadmksible from the outset" iinda 
nnivereal acceptance today."” The moderate attitude of the oppo^ng 
School is probably accurately reprcocnied by Henvard^a” characterizj^ 
tioE of mother-right as '^vejy archaic, yet not necesaarily primitive ” 


Anth^ropohtnff P- 
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A of authorilieff on bodi side^ postulnte p. ''pncinmtrmTcha] 

aotradEwt to motlipr-rf^t siiperficmlly re^iembliD^ father- 
right, bot chamctijriied by feeble or iii3d£veloped ideas of kisisiup. It b 
It leant Enoneefvable tkal the opposing schoolfi oiay evccttidly be tecao- 
ciled on nome EUtb basK "There k/* says Thonttae,** stage of human 
society wiiich nmy be called the ppemBtriBrclmi stage^ from the fact 
that ideas of kluship are eo feel^e that no e^ttensive JoeUl hliatjon la 
effected through this principle, in oonsequence of which the group has 
not rcaelied the tribal stage of oigoniaatjon on the haais of kinship^ but 
remams in the primitive biological rclatioii of male, female, and off¬ 
spring. The Botocudos^ Fuegians, Eskimos, West AustraJIana, Bushmen^ 
said Yeddaha reprEseot th ifi primlth^c stage more or less completely; 
they have apparently not reached the stage where the fact of kinship 
expresses itself in maternal oiganization. They live in scattered bands, 
held together loosdy by conycnience, safotyj and inertia, and the m n le 
is the leader; but tbo leadembip of the male in this case, as among 
animals, is very differEiit from the aiganj^ed and LDstitutional expression 
of the male force in systems of political control growing out of achieve¬ 
ment" Eh'crs" holds that neither "father-right or mother-Hght char¬ 
acterised the earliest fonaa of bumita society. If I am right in supposing 
that, in the collecting stegep nmn went about the world in small loosely 
defined bands,^ the social processes cull descent, inheritance and 
aucecsion would be of a vague indefinite kind^ and migbtp in many 
caseSj hardly be Mid to esrist at ah." Alany American anthropologists*^ 
similarly believe that the American Indiajis before they developed 
matrillneal or patrilineal kin-groups^ were organized eh bands without 
unilateral reckoning of descent. Lubbock*^ thSnka that nmtrilincal 
descent was preceded by a otage when the child was regarded as related 
only to the tribe. Dargun ** conceives that the mother family was pre^ 
ceded by a parental group (.ffffcmpnippe), suporficiaDy resembling a 
patriarchal family. Howard^™ smiilarLy holds that ^"ihete is e^idcuea 
that in the lower hunting stage, before ndcs of descent were yet sub* 
jecta of reflection, a kind of patriarchate or androcracy genemily pre¬ 
vailed.” “In the organization of human Bociety,” says ItartLindp^*^ "^the 
eaiiicfit form to develop geems to have been the power and control of 
the nuin as provider and ruler of dependent wife and children" The 
point is desriy caressed by Sumisfir and KdJer.**- "A large part of the 
controversy waged over the subject is due to the fact timt, although all 

*^Sex find SotUeiv, p. flS. ^Sodol Oi-f^nizoribn, pp^ 9S-ft, 

for eacaaple, Kroeber, Anthtopohgp^ p* 357; WlaJer, dinericaa 
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igTCfi tn neceptuig ths setiueijoe: fathsr-fRnQy (mesiiing reiUiy 
monandiy)—mothcr-famny—fflthjer-famfly, yet eome are tntit^ng of the 
Bret two members of the series and othcre of the last two when th^ 
dispute as to the priority of mother-family or father-feunily. If, now, 
monandry be distiiiguished from the fsther-fanuly, it aeeiiis dear 
enough that motber-descent and the mother-family arose out of primi- 
tivA aioiiandry by direct evolution.” 


APPENDIX C 


OBIGIN OF EXOGAMY 


Eodogomy, or the practice of amnyiiig within the group, and 
etogainj^, or marrying outsde, oi^ up bn^r regarded ns mutnalty 
CKdu^ve cu^oms. On the cPntinryp as Dppert ^ points DUtp 

they may ejckt aide by side among the aaiue people, i^ith reference^ 
however, to different sodal groups. In the normal caaej Indeed^, a people 
is midogsjDous with respect to the tribe but cjrogamoiie with respect to 
Its constituent dans, gentes, moieties, or totem groups. On this point 
the authorities agree,^ but ou little dse. The problem of exogamy ia 
exceedingly complex and ob^curo, and the theories advanced as solutioni 
are numifold, ccmdlcLmg, and in gerterml unsatisfactory. This is par- 
ticulaxly true on the questioii of the origin of exogsmous practices, 
where the diversity of views is made apparont by even a cursory survey 
of the authoritica, 

Thomas* bcpIcb the origin of exogamy '"iu the restlessness of the 
male, the tendency to nmke new co-ordiimtions, the stimulus to seek 
more unfumiliiir women ^ and the emotional interest in making unfam- 
iliar sexual alliances.^’ Starcke* takes an extreme Legalistic point of 
view. Marriage, being itBelf a legal relation, would have been, he thinks, 
impo^blc between members of the same clan or familyp anee they 
already stood in a legal relation to each other. The development of a 
clan organisation^ therefore, atitomatiealiy led to exogamy^ Diirkheini * 
derb'cs exogamy from exaggerated primitive superstitiona regarding 
blood, especially female menstrual blood. It w-ia the fear of shedding 
the blood of a meoaber of the group which led^ he believes, to the 
prohibition of sexual relatioc^ within the don. Atkinson* attributes 
exogamy to paternal jealousy; the old men of the group usurped all 
Che womeu, fqrcmg the young men to obtain wives from outeidc. 
Briffault/ on the other band, derives exogamy mainly from matemal 
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jea]ou5>\ UadBr the matnarelmJ fairLily organisation^ he th ln tna tte men 
were rdatively free and were ditven to seek sexujd rdationa in other 
groups l^eciiii^ the motbei^ Jealously rasonted such rdAtions within the 
group, 

Perhapa the most prevalent class of theories attributieB exogamous 
restrictiona in whole or in part ti> the Tecognitiou by the savage of the 
harmful ejects of close inbreeding. Among the authoiitiee who take 
this pofiition are Praaer,* Maine* Morgan,^* Sumner^i^ VinogradofF,^ 
and WanL^* The principal objeetiott to these theories is that modern 
Eoence seriously questions^ if it does not reject, the assumption that 
close c OTt^ng imicous unjons per se involve materifd injurious effects m 
man.^* In any events, a propodriidri over wbieh modem scientists are in 
(^uUs could scarcely have been clearly perceived aa a fact by primi¬ 
tive mam^* Moreover^ aa Lippert has pointed out^ e^rogamy does not 
actually prevent inbrecdiing^ since it pennita such close consanguineous 
uniona aa those between first cou^ru &ud between half brother and 
sister. Westennarckj^' while admitting that the lUa of inbreeiiing could 
not have been lecognhed by savages, ncverthelcffi a^umes their erist- 
encfl and holds them responsible for eijcogamoua restrictEOiis. They led, 
he bebeves, to the extenmnation of endogninous tribes by natural selec¬ 
tion and to the development in man of nn inatinEi unfa-vorable to 
endogamy, e^ros^ itsdj in the form of -"a remarkable abeenoc of 
erotic feelings between persojiB living very closely together from child¬ 
hoodHoward » agrees with Westermarck. Wissler likewise attrib¬ 
utes eaqgELcny' to a umveraal aveision to inc^t, though he refuse to 
asffumo that the averston is lustinelive rather than conventionAl. 

Another considerable group of autbarities, inclu ding Uppert, a^gns 
to wife-capture an important role hi tbo origb of ejrogamy. According 
to McLennan,** female infanticide was general among primitive peo¬ 
ples, leading to a scarcity of women and forcing the men to capture 
women from aben groups. ^Vife-capturo thus began as a necef^rity, 
devdopod into a custom, and eventually gave ri§e to a prejudice agam^ 
endc^omoufl tmione. The same theory is presented in a leas extreme and 
flomewbat more plauablo form by Spencer.** In the warfare between 
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pritnitive grdupirp he mfuntali^p mmt have ixen rarried oE like 

any cather booty. They htot wgarded as trophies which it \vss an 
honor to posecas. In tribes habitually at war a sitnatiou might wdl 
arise where mo^ of the mim owned captive wiveSp and it wuuld theii 
be eonridered dishonorable not to possess such n woman. In the bonds 
of Hnrtland,” the theoiy finds ev'cn more modemte esepresson. ''The 
capture of women has doubdesa alwai'^ been going on. Thus side hy side 
with marriages in which the husband iroided with or visited the wife, 
oroae the practice of keeping one or more captive women at a man^B 
own home for bis i^e and benefit. The power in the household given 
to him by such an arnuLgement would be desired by others w^ho bad 
not the opportunity of making hostile raids for the purpose of capture. 
It was obtained by dopementj, by simulated capturep by exchange, by 
the payment of what w'c call a bride-price.^' Lubbock^a** ophnon is 
that '^imder the coEmunai gj'stem the women of the tribe were all com¬ 
mon property. No one could appropriate one of them to himself with¬ 
out mfringing on the general rights of tlac tribe. Women taken in war 
were, on the contrary', in a different poritiou. The tribe^ os a tribep 
had no right to them^ and men surely tvould reser^'e to themselvea ex¬ 
clusively their own prizes. These captives, then, would natuniliy become 
the wives In our sense of the term.** Sumner and Kdicr,-* while they 
refuse to commit themselves on qncstjona of origins, neverthdesB lean 
in the same direction. *'To have a woman from outside was to possess 
a wife without rights guaranteed by her relatioEis. Property obtained 
by TaidiDg could be handled with small regard for intm-group regu- 
Jatione. There waa no title to it that was so little enmimbered by ohU- 
gatioD as that which arose frem seizure hy force, for there were no 
eoimtcr-doimante recognizecL There is no question but that the intro¬ 
duction of stolen women had characteristic efiecta upon any iocal form 
of marriage." 

In support of this group of theories it is pointed out tliat wife- 
capture is moderatriy common in ethnogTaphy,=^ "In archaic times the 
practice of marriage by cnptiire was exceedingly prevalent* in all forma 
of marriage some traces of this may be found.^^ ^ “The forcible capture 
of women certainly occurs, and has occurred to a greater or less extent, 
m every part of the world and at all epechsH It is the natuniJ accom- 
ji-animcnt of primitive and barbaric warfare, and with several tribes 
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has beeoiq& tlw chief object of such warCwt"*^ ''Though gcnuiue cap¬ 
ture is not BQ common id ethnography, all the indication point to its 
prevalence on the earliest stages. Mock-capture and other aurtivab 
cannot be accounted for without inferring that tliere was a period dur¬ 
ing which the stamp of vidence had been firmly implied upon the 
mores.” ^ 


The opposing authorities, on the other hand, iTnim*<.i» that wife- 
capture, however well authenticated, has nevef been the nannal mode 
of contracting marriage."* But the weightiest objeetion to the capture 
theory of die origin of emgamy is that raised by Tybr « as the result 
of bis admirable GtatisticaJ study. “There are conditions of society 
under which cjEOgamy is found side by side with wife-capture, so tliat a 
barbaric marriage oftOD inveives both in one and the same act. . . 
But on reckoning up the peoples among whum this combination of 
capture and eicogamy is found, the number, though enough to show that 
the>- eo-exist freely, falls short of what w'ould justify the infcreiiM 
tiiat they are cause and effect. ... The schedules show that there are 
in different ports of the world twelve or thirteen wcU-marked exoga- 
mous peoples wW habit of rctidcnce is for the husband to join the 
wife 3 fiunOy. This state of things seems to me to prevent our regarding 
eiDeamy as a result of enpture, it being plain that the warrior who has 
carried a wife captive from a hostilo tribe does not take up hia abode 
h) her family. If capture leads to any form of exogamy, this must, 1 
think, be a paternal form, and if it be admitted that the mAternal 
form is earlier, then it follows that capture k in a dmi^arihi n as the 
primary cause of esogiuny." 

These objections effectually di^ose of the capture theory as ordi- 
narilj expressed. The theory of Tappert alone can be said to meet t hem 
at all successfully. Iq the firsl place, he does not assume a definite stage 
of regular capture marriage. Capture was only an opening ivedge, lead¬ 
ing to imposition and wife-purchnse. It was not itsdf tlie important 
thing; it merely chnracterizcd a low stage of iutergruup relations."" 
Moreover, Ltppert does not attempt- to derive nil cases of exogamy 
from wife-capture. He explains in this way only the form of esogamy 
appearing with meoming father-right, while expressiv admitting the 
development of another form under mcther-iight." Thus his theory is 
entirely consistent with Tylor’a findings, and at the same time it 'ab- 
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fioIv€9 Kfrrt from for tryiiig to fit ah tta racL? Into & 

single category. Nevertheless, however Euperior it nmy be tci most other 
theories and however deseni'iog of eonsidemtion for that reason, it can 
by no mcarts be regarded as an entirely eatLefactorV' esplMiatioD. The 
whole problem of the origirL of exogamy must be admitted to be stii] 
uDsolvccl, if not ktsoluble. 

If, howe^Tjr, we lay aside the question of its ongin, it is easy to see 
bow the practice of exogamy, once initiated in any way, was bound to 
prevail. ExoRamy has ^^siir\dval ATiluej** it is a better adjustment than 
endogamy. Its social adsiuitages are such that, as Dppert^^ points out» 
''esogaraous tribes ncfiessarily became superior to endcgaciDus ones in 
the competitton of Tj'lor” makes much of this point, "'Endogamy 
is a policy of illation, cutting of a horde or village^ even from the 
pareot-gtocii whence it separated, if only a g^emtien or two back. 
Among tribes of low culture there but one mcon^ known of keeping 
up p(^^lianent alliiiDce, and the means is m ter-marriage. Exogamy, en¬ 
abling a giow'ing tribe to keep itself compact by constant iuudds be¬ 
tween its spreading clans^ enables it to overmatch any number of 
smaller intennanying gronpsj isolatsl and helpless. Again and again 
in the world's hiatoi^^j sa^^age tribes must hat% had plainly before their 
minds the simple pmcdcal aJtcniatlvc between manT-drig-out and being 
killed out. - . . Exogamy tliua diow^s itsdf os on insUtution wtnoh r^iats 
the tendency of uncultured populations lo dlsmtegrate, cementing them 
into nations capable of lixring together in peace and holding together 
in wajp till they reach the period of higher mhitaiy and politiiial organ- 
iHaiion.'^ The eaepedieocy of exogamy is similarly stressed by Sumner and 
Keller.^" ''Out-tnarriage was a prime factor in acculturation at a iLmo 
when other acculturativc agencies were feeble or non-existent. 'Trade 
and the practice of exogamy virere the main factoid m breaking down 
the barriers that sepamted one community from another." It ki not by 
chance that the Latin tonrus cofnuwrowjn and comtubmm came to be 
linked together in a formula; imerchonge of goods and of vdv&s went 
along side by aide. The reader will recall that civilii&tion is a funcEinn 
not alone of numben^j but of the contact of numbers oa wdl. Emlogamy 
provided fur no contacta^ while exogamy secuied them in regular, 
frequent, and peaceable form* then followed the contagion of ideas 
or W'hat has been colled the "crogs-fertiilMticii of culture.^ 
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The levifate, or custom whereby a widow nmrris the brntber of her 
deceased hiifibanA w a very widj^read phenamcoon ^ and one which 
baa receh'od much attentkiD Ifnio aoml tkeoriata, lippcrt/ apparentiy 
taking his cue ffum the wdl known Old Teal^mcDl injunctioo^' aeeka 
its origin in the desire to rai® up a sou to carry on the cult of the 
deceased and ehildlcsa husband. Stareko^ UkewTse "the obLiga- 

tkin was founded upon tbE ardent desire of having heirs to qflsr escri- 
fice," and Maine * in similar jaahion coiLDecta the custom with ancestor 
worship. 

According to McLe nn an * the leviratc is a survival of polyandry. 
Briffault^ also connecls it dosely with frateirtai polyandry and dcrivo 
it ultimately from group-marriage. To Fraaer ^ it is a stir^ival, not of 
polyandry^ but of group-marriage, and Kohler® likewise regards it aa 
re minisc ent of gremp^maniage. 

The theory of Tylor^* is still difierentv ^'^The ieiTrate . . . ?ecins 
suScientJy accounted for as a custom of substitution^ belonging to the 
period when marriage is a compact not so much between two iodi%*- 
iduaia^ as betw^n two faiiidjes^ often made when the couple are infents 
unable ta understand it, hi fact sometimes before their birth- That 
the levirate forms part of this family transaction is consistent with 
other customs more or less associated with it^ that when a w'ife dies 
or turns out iU her fanuJy are bound to replace her by another, n rule 
which sometimes even holds for betrothal, and that the widow is not 
allowed to many' out of her husband^s famiiy unless by leave of bis* 
kinsrocR, who have the choice of keeping her, or parting with her^ 
usually for a price.'' To Toajcr^^ abo the lervirate is ''the result of the 
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idea that marriogE a com[r]ac^ between groups rather than between 
individual] and the support of the widow is incumbent upon the family 
of the dead husband/' 

The levirate is associated by sorne authorities with property ctm- 
sideratlons. ViDogradoff,^ for instance* regards it as ^'the outcome of 
the fact that the brother is under an obligation to taJee care of the 
^vidow and the property and movablis eonneoted with her and to pste- 
vignt their dispersioiL.** Rivers t h i fi Vs thut ^^in most parts of the world 
the levirate is probably nothing more than a mcaiiiS of keeping the care 
of the chjldmi and any property belonging to the wife within the dan 
or family in one form or anothef. It is probably only very ^ceptionally 
that there is any relation between the levirate and polyandry/* 

To Westennarck the levirate is merely a special case of the in¬ 
heritance of property* ^'Wivea may be inherited like other bdonginge. 
* ^ . Even when a son inherits the other property of hia father it is 
easj' to imderstAud why he does not inherit the widow, apart from any 
cousidemtioiis of age. To inherit her b, generally speaking, to marry 
her. But nowhere is a son allowed to marry his own motberp hence It 
is natural, at least where monogamy prevails, that the right of micces- 
fiion in this case should bdong to the brother" Spencertakes a ehn- 
liar view» ^Hinder early social systems, wives, being regarded ss prop¬ 
erty, are inherited in the same way as other property/^ Wilken^s state¬ 
ment that the levirale may be ^'nothing else than the inheritance of 
the woman as of a thing by the brolfieis or other relfltives of the de¬ 
ceased^' is quoted with approval by Sumner and KcUer/* but iheae 
authors believe that in some caees the interpretatioii of Lippert and 
Stareko may be more nearly correct. 

On the whole, most of the above theories seem to posses dements 
of strength. Possibly diflferent factors or combinatioaa thereof may be 
operative in diS'erent cnees. Lippert'a interpretfltion^ though it may be 
correct in individtiaJ cases, is ahuost certainly too narrow as a geuend 
cjcplaiitttion of a very widespread practice. 
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THE COUVADE 


In the cunous but sutprisngly widespTCfld cusIqiq of ihe couv&dc Of 
"nuilfi childbed," the mother, before and after the birth of the child, 
goes about her ordinary ^^o^k as though notlung had happened, while 
the fn^er behaves as though ill, observes vnrioua taboos aa to diet and 
activities, often takes to his bed and receives the sobcitoufl atlentkm 
of friends and relatives, and sometinus epecififtally smulntea the pan^ 
of childbirth. This oiirth-provoking practice has been made the subject 
of iniiidi spoculation. Some of the explanations advanced are mere 
curiofflties. Thus LaTitau * regards the couvadc m mothated by a dim 
coQSciousnesB of original sin, and hlax Aliiller * thinks dm-t the prospec¬ 
tive father was so haramed and henpecked by the women of the house 
thnt he inugined himself a martyr, felt really ill, and took to bed. The 
Krioua attempts to explain the custom, however, fall for the most part 
iato three groupe. 

Oue type of theory interprets the couvade as a deception of the lurk¬ 
ing evil ^irite by mbBtitution, If the father, saj^s Crawley,* "pretmda 
to be ill, and if his wife nutkiis no fuss, but goes about her work quietly, 
the evil influences and agencies may possibly be deceived." Similar 
theories are advanced by Bastiun* and Casas.* Helfwald* views the 
practice as an es^iatory sacriflee oflered to the threatening evil spirits. 

A theory of auolher type was fimt ndvanced by Bachofen/ who held 
that the couvade originated ns a fiction to indicate ^’mbolicnlly the 
relationship between father and child during the period of imnsition 
from mother-right to father-right. Bachofen has been followed by 
Giraud-Tflulon.* Flo*,* Ward,** and Wilken.” Tyior,** as a tesnlt of 


' des I, 259. 

“CSsirwMift iX 270, 

* Mystic js^ i^, 

* San Saivador^ pp, 194-9, 

■ La CQuvfd^. 

■ Metutcklietw Familie^ p. 3fl2, 

T pp. 

■ Onyinet du 138^ 

* DaA WHb, II ^30-S/ 

*“Pirri! 200, 342-5. 

rrrtpfri^f! C$$chri{l€u, 1, 27^ j IL 143^. 

a pp, 255^. 
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a fftntislkal Btudy^ likewise njccepta Bucboren'is mterpretatien, and ho 
ooUii the couvadc ^'not merely mcidedtally on indicator of the teodency 
of society from maternul to poteiiml, but Uie vw- sign and record of 
that vsat ehange.-" Tmopnidoff gives a similar cysplanation, “This 
peculiar ceremony by which^ wbea a child is to be bora, the father goea 
into child-bed and undergoes b hetitious treatment, can have only one 
meanings that of proving the right of the father in the cMlcL As father¬ 
hood is not a fact of nafnre, it must be established by an artiScial 
ceremony, for property is the root of ancient fatherhood." 

The interpretation by Fmzer ia typical of the third matn group of 
theories. ^^In fact the custom is merely one of the Lnnnmerable coses of 
^mpathetic magic. The father bdieves that there exists between him 
and Ids child a relation of such intimate physical sympathy that what¬ 
ever he does must snnuitaneou^y affect bi^ oflsprkt^; for e!uimplej if he 
e^rerts himself violently^ the child will be fatigued; Lf he eats food that 
disagrees with him, the child will be sick or have a pam in its stomach; 
and so on.'" Tylor^“ origioaliy hdd a similar but abandoned it later 
in favor of Bachofen’s theory'. Analogoua inteiprctatioDs are advanced 
by Dargun^^* Lubbock,*^ Roth/® and Sumner and Keller.^® Starcke ^® 
adds that the practice is a teat of the fathers courage and endurance^ 
qualities which will be transmitted to the child, Howard and Wester- 
ma^ck^^ thoiigb their opmiens ore somewhat vaguely eStptessed^ are 
apparently also in agreement with Fraser. The theorici! of this typo 
possess certain manifeet advantages over the rest. They nJigii the 
couvade with other^ and in many respects not dissimilar, practices 
Kgned to secune healthy offspring/® and tliey apply equally consistently 
in the cwcoptionfll case?, like the Amwaks and ^taeusia of Guiana, 
where mntrilincol tribes obsm^e the couvade. 

Lippert's*® mterpretation of the couvade aa a redcniptlon aacrihee 
offered by the father in lieu of an actual sacrifice of bis Urst-bom, 
diffens w'idely from any of tho?o cited in the above ann^y. It. stands 
aloDe. No other author has .uiapted it, and the most that, boa been 
said in its favor is that it is “plausible/' *® It is much too narrow to 
n^qilain all the known facts, and it must therefore be rejected aa 
imsatiafactOTy. 

Hutorii^iit Junsjmidmcc, h IG®. rotomilpm ^rnd 241. 

ilMory of Mankind pp^ 307-300- 

MutieTTechl wnd FafcrrecAi^ pp. 1S-3B. 

Origin oj pp. 15> IS. ^Frirniiiv^ Famt^ pp^ 51-2. 

“Ceuvadfi," pp. 224r40r Mainmoniol 1^ 112. 

of III, 1912. .Ifetrrwipc, I, 2S7. 

" Cf.+ Sumner and Keller, Science of Snri>4j/, HI, 1911. 

-* Above, pp- 455-6. 

” Sumner abd Keller, Science of Sociely^ III, 1913, 
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Auacibju, 

AuetraliMifl, 6-7, 37, S®, 131, 

m, 135, 137-^p 16S-®, 172, 175^ 
178^, 194, 237, 253^ W 

431, 423^, 427, 432-3, 43®, 447, 
472, 482, 4S6, 553. 500, 650, 659-50, 
663. 

Authoiity, domeetic, 654; inmgniR 
of, 226, 525^, 6S3, 605-6, 60S, 
614-15, 630; matCTml, 223-7, 226- 
30, 233-43, 246, 349^, 281-2; 
military, 27S. 250. 304, ^7, MO; 
of iD&teniaJ imcle, 240, 2155-04, 
27S, m 306-7; patemeJ. 274, 2S5, 
2Sfi, 317-23, 320. 33M, m 350, 
526, 604-6. 665; politliifll, 226. 27a 
2S0-1, 354-7, 372, m, 626-7, 502, 
606, 630, 654, 656; dueo«ioa lo, 
274-5, m-% 290, 3!4. 366, 35^ 3^2, 
354-73, 506-10, 619. 654^- 
56®. 

Avfbiny, Lord. Sev Lubboek, Bit 

Avoidimco, cult of, 37®^, 387^; 
of 14®; of 

inatii«-m-Law, 2^, 295, 308. 

Avunculate, 78. 243, 255-51 278. 380, 
305-7, 051, 650. 

Ai, 163-4, 137, 17M. 

Astecs, 164, 1S3, 261 276, 434^ 43S, 
443, 449, 457-S. 460, 471, 487, 534, 
535-8, 544, SOa See Meidcarifl- 

Pp j lni ^ t- 3S6_ 

Babvlociiiiiu, 182^, 215-16, 22 L, 400, 
405, 0L4, 53S, 571-2, 5®0. 

Badiiofcs^ J. 66, 68. SO, 357, 645, 
652, 656-7, G62, 072. 

Bapimi, native of, 250] 303, 520. 

BAleario Islandera, 215. 

Bali, natives of, 296. 

Balonda, 229-30, 238, 

Boliuidap 4S6. 

Riitngpila, 25®. 

B&ntCLr^ 260. 

Raotua, 3S, 398. 

Banyai, 250. 

BaptL^. 3S5-6, 4S7-&, 499, SOC. 

Barhamun. 48-9, 87^ 90-1, 

Barlpy, 197. 

456, 

Baalka, A., v, 130-1^ 646, 657, 672. 

B^ito, 309, 480. 

Eathicff, 381-6, 


Bttttak, 261, 426, 429. 

Eetv** 63, 
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Becbimnai^ 103, 113, m. 

Bedouii^, 52, 278, 30^ 510, 513^14, 
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Beer, 195-6, 107^. 

Bees, 180-90. 

Belkcoola, 423. 

Bertaers, 260, 

Bernard, L. L., scyii. 

BcrEihoft, Ft 568. 

Betel, ehewbg of^ 193. 

Bbilis, 37, 232, 4S2, SIS, 522. 

Birth, 100 ; second, 481-5, 493. 
Ekckreet, 427, 

Bloch, I., 645. 657. 

Blood, 384, 665; as food, 51-2, 57; aa 
seat of Boui, 425. 42S; bond of, 
76^1, 80, 145, 224, 215; com- 
muoity of, 70-BI S0j 145, 201-2, 
205-7, 210, 224, 226-7, 243,160, 475, 
482; drinkmg of, 428-30. 442, 

470- 82. 

- -brotherhood, 470-83, 503- 

- 'relationship, 74, 70-83, 

201-2, 2CS-7, 210, 224, 226^7. 240, 
3SS-0; artifidfll, 224, 468, 476-85, 
490, 4D2, 497, 502-3. 

- reyetiBe, 255. 2S9, 293^, 304, 

306^7. 357^, 468-70, 48L 

- sncHBce, 455, 457-61, 465-S, 

468, 470-4, 4834. 48fl, 48®. 
BloodieltiBg, 455. 457-61, 46M, 463, 

471- 4, 487^, 500. 

Blov^, 164, 179, 184. 

Boas, F,., 65B, 661. 

BoaU, 173. 

Bobenihtna, 317, 370-3] £37. Stv 
Ciedu. 

Bela, 178. 

Boobies, 113. 

BoomE^ng, 151, 176. 

Eomii, imllves of, 

332-3. 

Botocudoft, 52, 4S8. SI®, 663. 

Bow, 164^, 175-6, 179-84. 

Bowditch T^^dcfs, 50. 

Brahmans, 125. 128. 340, 347, 38®, 
414, 436-7. 464. 491^2, 568^, 580. 
550-90, m, 624. 3^ HmdtiiL 
BmiU, nntivea of, 112-13, 184, 186, 
299, 337, 4^, 45a 
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Bride-prico, 307-10, 312-13. 315-17, 
346 

Bridel«how, 214-15. 220-2. 301- 
Briffadt, R., xi. icdi-mu, ra. 
647^. 050-2, 065, OSS, 601, 605-6, 
670, 

Briton^ 251- 
Bnonie, 07-^, 103-4^ 174. 

Bkictle, H. T,, 2, 33, 

Buddhin^T 34, 54, 99-100, -401, 431, 
437, 493, 533, 633, 54S, 550. 595, 
624, 626 
BugiDese^ 380. 

Bur^ndi^Liiji, 310^ 307* 630. 

Buriflt^, 150f 530, 5S4- 
Bunne^, 240. 

Buru, Ofttivea of* 3S7-S* 456. 
Bu^mcu, 37-8, 5S, 60, 04, 165, 1S2, 
1S6-6, 2G9, 3CS, 663. 

Ca]ctld|L^^ SSI, 535-9^ 

Califpmi& lodians, 3, 64, 112, 299, 
472, 512. 

CawdbalisiD, 57* 89, 421-33, 437-40, 
442-3, 449; ttbhorrefles of, 422-3 ^ 
431, 435j diild, 4313, 440, 448; 
dcdine of, 422-3, 427^9* 435, 439- 
40, 442^ j dktaTbutioa of, 421, 
439; for rfrvimgep 425-6, 430-1; m- 
groop. 422, 424, 427, 430-3; ju¬ 
dicial, 439-30, 443; rcaBonfi for, 
424-Sr 4K3-3; 5t4n4Yiils of, 422, 
-127-31. 433-5, 437-4D* 569. 
Cantabrians* 239, 450- 
Capital, 31-2, 415- 
Capturc, mamJieG by, 287-S, 292- 
307, 315, 660-8; mewl, 29441, 298- 
307* 66S . 

Gare for life, xviii-its, 3, 6, 7-S, 10, 
14. 21^, 27, 35, 37. 43^, 56. 

146, 1S9> 320, 379, 416, 560; ex- 
tejiMQn in time and space* 10. 
2M, 36. Foresight. 

Ciiriiiti5* 267-S, 270, 4^. 474- 
Cnribi, ni-12, laS, 123, ISI, 399, 
455-6, 487. 510, 578. 
Cnrr-Ssiiindrre, A. M., 048- 
Canb.igfuiaus, 216, 450- 
Caspari, 30. 

Caste, 402-3. 

CatJ?Bory fallacy, xiv, 97. 

Cfttholirr Church, 1^-4, 310, 474, 
513, 603, 6«>3. 


CnuaatiOJir naturaJ* ^0^ 10G> 156^. 628, 
630. 

Caves, ^ dwelingff^ 04-0; M fet- 
ishgs^ 510, 

Cele43C5, nadves of, 3S0* 3S4- 

CeUiberWkS, 197, 456. 

Celte, 163, 1S5, 190-7, 225* 444, £24. 

Ciar^msuiiil, court* 6l3. 

Corvini;im^ 151-2; initiation, 30S-9i 
4S4-S* 492 ^k 498; acxnal licenj^ 
at* 650; wedding* 341-4. 

Ceylotiii native of, 238. 

Chapin, F, S, si- 

Cbarity, 591>3, 602. 

Chastity, fcWje, 289-60, 323^« 
331-4. 

Cheerfuinefis, 45-6. 

Chewing* 193-4. 

ChibchikS, 277, 39S, 400. 

Chinfjship, 213, 235, 255-6, 278, ^1, 
304^7* 007-9, 613* 640- 

ChUd* relation of to raodinr, 7S-6. 

-- canniba!i$n3* 43141* 440, 44S. 

-—Hicrifire, 437, 446^* 465-7 ; of 

^t-bom, 446-S, 450-1, 468-9; re¬ 
demption from, 446, 448^ 450-2, 
454-63* 466-7, 4^, 499, 673. 

Ctlldrcn* 68; m proper^’f 285, 2S9- 
90* 295, m 301-2; care of, 67-71, 
73-5, 82, 87. 202^; 211; desire 
for, 309, 317-8; diet of* fiM; kill¬ 
ing of, 312, 451-2; legitimAcy of, 
350, 357, 364; mortfdity of. 56, 
71; status of, 350; treatment of, 
47-8. 

Chinese* IS* 91, 103, 186, 249, 292, 
415-16, 453. 464, 533-4, 574^, 618, 
626-33. 

ChhTi!r>% medieval* 248. 

ChoetftWH, 7S^ 2C1. 

Chri^ianlty. B9-100, 849^1, 865, 
361, 363^, 401. 410, 453^, 490, 
493, 490-7* 49O-50U 504-5p 539, 643, 
651p 571, 001, 604, 623, 638, 

0404, 

Christrnoa* 154-5. 

ChthoniAtn. 666-71, 578, 

ChtikehiBp 51. 

ChuvjLdi* 519-20. 

Crrca^ns, 502. 2014^. 

Cimimeiuioo. 46CH. 481, 4S8, 488-9 

Clnn* 70, 214. 273-81, 23S, 291-2. 
5S0-L 
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AQdaJp 315. 

41-2, 3S^. 

Climate^ 139. 

CloiaUintie of womefi, 325p 327'S. 
Clolhinf, IS-ie, 191; abeeitec 

oU 1^17, fetiahMiCp 524, 

556; origin of ia orti^Jnentp 16-19, 
fll, 5§2; rtliktijon of siodesty to, 
le^lS. 61-2. 

Club, the, 6i 166> 176. 

Cluh^ meti^e, 26fi-S. 

Coca, chewing oJ, 193- 
Coebin Clikussfi, S19. 

CocJ^ ns H fetiali+ 533-3. 

Coif, m30. 

ColtiLBp Sll. 

ColuEuutiPi:^ 3T6-7. 

CcKmiDXkiidnicnl4, 10l-3p 694-7, 

Conimuiialum, 39, 115-16, 202^ 

^7-Sp21lp21S, 23S, m 
ComiQiiiiUDip 307-lT, 529p 

231, 2»9, 311, 647p 651-2, 667. 
Cototmunityp of blo€Kl^ 71481, S&j 
145, 201-2. 205-7p 219, 234, 226-7, 
243, 469, 476, 482. 

Compntibiljtyy bw 77-8, 84, lOOf 

lJT-19. 149-56, 219, 247, 285, 390p 
h157, 4S1, 557, 

Compoidtion, 306; for wife-Ciipturep 
288-9, 2W-e, 30M, 317, 322. 
Comt*, A., r, 

ContuiblnQip 311, 31 Sp 317, 336- 
CoiuiuncTita, 57p 59-60p 187-^00. 
Confftireution, marringc by, 336- 
44. 

ConfoflEmtiuo, 330, 367, 371, 502-3. 
Ck»ii&fmatioti, 499, 

CoDfuciun, 575, 027'^. 

Congo Ke^roftflp 250, 456, 477p 540. 
ConnubiuLi league, 2E3-9, 291, 31 i, 
334-4lp 347, 349, 

Coooubiimi, 336-8, 669. 

Couque^rt, 375. 

Cf^naHTtjpiinit'tf, 74, 76-83, 89, 145, 
201-2, 305-7, 310, 224, 226-7. 290-1^ 
459, 476, 4S2; degma of, 79^, 
89, 202, 204, 226, 256-T, 291; iya- 
tenm of. 79-81. 88^, 202, 218, 220. 
256-7. 

Conscience, 25-7, 8CH- 
CoTLxetmtian, Sl6-18p 55S. 580, 606-7+ 
617, 641. ^ 

Conteinplatipn, 550-1. 


CoaHneficej. during lactation, 67, 71^ 
87-8 

Cooking, 130-1. 

Coroadcap 112-13. 

Corpse^ difipojsal af. 112-lS, 124, 
39M, 509-10. 512+ 529^. 564; 
preserviition ofi 500, 510. 

Coreictui^ 456-7* 

Courtship, 322. 

CouTode, 455-7p 672-3. 

CoA-emun^ 459-63, 479-80. 484; morka 
ofp 474, 481- Cult unJou. 
Crawlej^, A. E., 648, 658, 672. 
Greeks, 113^ 153. 

CreeSp 427* 

CrcUtiS, 268, 281| 549, 565. 

CrO^, tile, 519. 

Crows, 574. 

Cult, the, 96^ 98-9, 101, 106, lOS, 
111-38, 140-51, 291. 327, 248, 878- 
84, 886-9, 391-9. 403-21, 426, 43845p 
449^ 4634, 468* 4958, 615, 
536^7, 557-9, 670, 590-1, 596-7. 
604^, 607+ 616+ 642; ns an eittedi- 
aion of the s&re for life, 28^; 

jfiouclion of moTulity. 352-5; 
bendit^ of, 33-5, 548; bindnn of, 
30, 8S7-8t 4089, 4M-17+ 484, 464, 
558-9, 590. 593j 628: wniiiarvntkin 
of, 416, 420+ 433-5, 418; dEfenadv^e, 
95, 112-19+ 149, 151, 37aA4, 3864^ 
395; fcaiT the bams of, 40; mate- 
Hffclim of, 127-8, 642; of av^end- 
mice, 149, 379-83, 387-8; positive 
or propitiatoiy. 119-38+ 150, 378, 
3S7-9+ 391+ 304-5, 412-14; rederop- 
tirOD froniT 410-17. 431-7. 45D-®, 
500^ 628-30, CE38; religious ideas re- 
Meeted in. 96, 93, 119. 

-- ideas, jjafluiyiee of in culture 

hislorvv 468. 501-2, OOW. 

--uniDii, 459-61, 408. 471180+ 483- 

505, 537-9, 593-1, 604. 617-18+ tl40; 
law of, 504-000; mart of+ 483-S+ 
487-05+ 497, 500-1, 547, 587, 593. 
Cultund evolution 3dii-3n, »s-wc, 
2-3, 19-^, 23. 32-3, 40, 43^. 60^1, 
97, 127. 160, 169, 172. 205, 200. 
222, 234. 316, 320, 323, 653; factor 
of inertia in, sa, 40-3, 130, 184. 
2^; factor of leisure in, 415; lit^ 
Qucnce of reJigioa iu. 36, 20, 32, 
I2S-0, ISS, 408, 501-2. 0D«: rAle 
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oX ecoftomic J^etora 
123, 231-2, 255. 2Se, 454; 

mle &f ideas ia, as, 1&, 2S, 32-3, 
77^ 105. 11748, 15S, 1®4. 201, 
20G. 227, 24&^p 345, 45S, 5*3. QOW. 
Culture, 2, 3, IS; diffuaoEi of, liv- 
sv, iSO^i. 1^; ^eoBTspldeal in- 
fiuences oitf in, 105* 172 j iat^- 
fi^Lfttious thfitwec^ ieleifaeDte ofn 

xii^iiiir 157-fi> 1S3; race ind^en- 
fkni of, Jorw 20; stagE* of, liv. 3, 
20, 57, 114, 183, 234, 444; puf>^- 
otsaaic DEture of, iVj, inii 222* 
-historyj x, 1-3, 15-21, ^-3, 

ISM, 38U2: ciwaparativc metbod 
ia, 20-1; immiitGiml factor in, 
15S; pcitiHmal dement im 2, 19^20; 
tbe imitionfll ic^ 77-&x 
Cscdi^i 317^ 370-2, 525, 

DaliomapST 2'^# 300, 435- 
Dminonim. 352, 410, 551-2, €01. 

ptumoai^tic world pliHosophy, 118, 
355. 496, 551-2, 555. E2St 
Dakotas. 217, filO. 514, B3C 
DaJmstiana, 303-4. 

Damaras, 103. 114, S2L 
Dance., tie, 200. 

Danes, 315. 429, 407. 528. 

Darfur, nsUves of,. 242, 433, 435* 
Dar^uiLf. Li.. 657 , OOS-i, 573 . 

Darwin, Cr, 648. 

Dead, doort of the, llSr draLCos of 
the, 108; feast nf the, 140. 151. 
305-8, 414; realm of the, 124-3, 
387, 354. 557-60, 566-7, 585^1. 
573, 573x 5iS. 501-3: facrifice of 
property of the, 40, 150: t*boo on 

nfl irtof tbe^ 118. 

_^hand, (he. 30, 32. 3ST, 415-16. 

Deith, 106-7; ignnranee of natui*!* 
104-5; inicrpretfttion of, 108^; 
second, 123. 

Diiealofpie, 554-7. 

DE^dcratmUi 651. 

tiiDory, 3-4. 

Delttwarca, 233. m 2^. 38^* 518-19* 
5345. , 

Dependence^ sense of, m a naaia 
factor in Teligioo* 30, B3-(. 
Descent, 3SCh8, 362-3. 653. 663; maU 
riljjitail, 75-0> 78-9, SS, 88, ^1^ 


22M, 230, 238, 244. 347-8, 251^, 
m 3^P 260, 292, 254. 350-7, 

361, 383. 653. 6S6, 6p0i 661; patti- 
UneaJ, 81, 275, 235. 280. 290-1, 
356-7. 362^. 373, 6K. 6M. 

Devil. icaBue with the, 445+ 500-L 
DifraatMn of culture, iii"-iv. 180-1+ 
150. 

Dlnka^ 63 . 

Disease, dittgiioeis of. 553-4; p 03 ses- 
Mpn theory of, 551. 553, 

855-6+ 637; (irtatment of, 111-12, 
385. 4n3. 545, 552-7+ 588, 601-2, 
637. 

DEf^uieC:, 381-3. 

Divinstion. lOl^ 500-600. 

Divinities, 389-93+ 397-U2. 4344; 
536-8. 56M, 571, 574^6; attributes 
of. 543, 5^: dithopian, 506-71. 
573; classes of, 392-^, 397-4(M. 
41£H4, 528. oil; dynnstic, 368-8. 
4J03-6; IcttmlEj 248. 30W62, oil, 
572; imoed niter fetiahes, SOS. 
514* o3^M. 537-8. 545, 561, 

574; of dcath+ 402^. 406-7; of fire+ 
i32i 151; power of dependent 
upon cult, 307+ 403-5; unmion, 
506-71, 574*8. 

Divinity, absolute, 99-100, 392: con¬ 
cept nf, 00-100. 102-3, 389-92, 

397^, 405-6, 40Sw 412, 590. 600; 
frightfulnesa rnd force the oldest 
attributes of, 50* relative. 09-100, 
m. 556. 

DLvisian of labor* by occupation^ 
162, 18S; bv SCI, 61. 131, 139, 
227-8. 2^-4. 337, 24D-1, 255, 265-6. 
268-71. 3434. 660; iiitergToup+ 175. 
Divoren, m 311-13, 333. 

DjuT+ 63. 

Do®, pa a fetkb, 531-2. 

Do^sriba^ 390. 561.^ 

Doors of the dead, 115. 

Dowry. 221, 341; enmed by proati- 
tnUon, 214-18^ 

DmBOiis, 547* 

Dremns, 107^9; intrarpretnlion of, 
108-0. 5S0-I: of the dend^ lOS. 
Drill, 171-3. 182. 

Drinks, alcoholic. 160-2. 194-200. 
Dunlbm. S68-0, 571-4. 

Durkheimfe E.+ (555, 

Duties* 147. 
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Ehrtilin^ 63-5^ 22:®: abandt^rnddnt 
of tdim T^ death, 112-13, 3?9, 
3S7-S; cave, tl-6 : tiw^ 6M. 
lyyakn. 3^, 425, 456, 582. 
I>>Tia3tics> of gods, 611-12. 

Ears, piercing of^ 4fl/-90. 

Earth, the^ os a fetish^ 511; diviuJ- 
tie? of, 511-12. 

Ek^ter^ 153-4. 

Easter lelanders, tSO, 515. 

Edio, the. ICrr. 

Economic foetors, hmaic mie oi io 
ailtuni] ei'olutiQix 33, 119, 123, 
14^, 231-2. 25S, 286. 454 
£ccitiE:>pi|^ life, Inws oi, 631-2. 
Edudatiati, 26. 355. 

E^vptiaCH, 30. 50. IDO, 106, 121^, 
138-7. 176. ITSp 1S3-3. ISfi, 107-9, 
215. 241-2. 2S0. 260. 277, 350, 356-7, 
356. 3S4. m 3S4, 3®C^ 402. 

C5-0. 415. 42D-lp 424, 441-2, 440- 
50, 459, 4fll. 474-5. 4&1. 403, 509-10, 
514-J7. S20-2. 630-h 536-7, 510-1. 
545, 540. 555. SST-S. SflO, 570, 574, 
576-82. SS7. 501-3, 595-7, 600, 608. 
610-17, 623^. 637. 

Election, bucrcssioa hy\ 280-1. 
Eli^pemmt. 302. 

Emotiptiar expressions of^ 381-2. 
Eadoeaimilmll'nii. 422 h 424, 427^ 

43M. 

Endoiamy, 76. 86-7, 207, 2l0. 244-5, 
250. 291-2, 387, 065. 660: roynl, 
250. 263, GLO. 

Enrtip 2lfl. 

EiijteL^. F.p 63, 646 

EnjsIL^h, 145. 637. 

EavimtiiTifint, ReoRmpluc, inflooiiee 
of on tullure, avi, 100, J73, 374-5. 
Efikimoe. 6^7, 40. 51-3. 55^, 71. iCS. 
ITOh 173, 173. 209-70, 200, 398. 4D0. 
420-1p 663. 

Elhirfs, G2(W7 02D-32. See Morality, 
Ethiopians. 341-2;, 260. 278. 
Ethnow-mriBni. 48-9. 00-E 392. 

393^. 

EtniacflniP. 219, 253, m 443. 466. 
Euhenierism, 394, 397-8. 

Evolutjon. cultural or social, xiii- 
tv. xix-xx. 2-3. 23, 40, 43^ 60-1. 
97, 127. 160. tm. 172, 205. 209, 
222, 316, 320. 323, 652; organic. 8. 


65; physical independent of ao- 
diat, 222; unUateml. 169. See Cul¬ 
tural evDlution. 

Eidumge, l02-3p 167, 169-70, 174r^, 
ISS: medium of, ISS, 30S, 312: 
of lire, 145-7. m, 162. 

ExhfteiiM, fitnii;gie for^ social litni- 
tation ofp 180. 

EsoRamy, 85^ 243-6. 279^ 236-03, 
307-9, 311, 341-2, 650, 665-0. 659; 
not due to reeognitiqn of ilb of 
inbreed iug. 244-5; origitj of, 341, 
005-9: sniindvid value of, ^5, 069; 
under father-riglit, 249. 279, 280- 
93; under niottier-nRht. 243-6. 

Esoretraij 3S34, 553-7; by fire, 
153-4; by noise, 3S9; by water^ 
114. 

Expiation for damage. 86. 212. 
214-15. 217p 21^21, 231, 061. 

E:^HHrure of infants, 451-2. 

Eallacieo, sociologicaJ^ liv-aviii. 

F^tmily. the, 72-4, 70, 222, 235; ns 
the Irn^is of all soehd orgauh^tion, 
73: joint or punaluan, ^-4. ^1-3, 
23^7, 243-1, 240, 2TB ; w&Llier nud 
child the uriguial fom of, 73-G; 
older ihah marrinfCp 73: palrj* 
arcM, 345. 350, 367-9, 372-7, 
4^^; primitive or conmURum^, 
73-6. SO, 82^. 8S-9. 131, 1454, 
201-5, 2)07-10. 214-15 h 222, 223^5, 
23S, 243, 353, 257, 279-80p 
631-3, 645. 

Fastingp 122-4, 379, 4SS. 

Father, the, 80-1. S4-5: concept of, 
75-8, 80-!p 204, 226. 357. 359-60^ 
274r4, 2S5-6. 290-1. 345. 357-S, 351- 
2, 397 h 373-4; not an original 
liiember of the family, 74^ 76, 

Falher-riKht, 326, 238, 24S, 256. 251, 
274-G. 385-90. 294^. 309-10, 

312-21. 323, 33644, 33S, 361-2, 
*82-5. 4SS. 653-7, 652: tnmsition 
to. 330. 234, 237^, 241, 243. 247-8, 
230. 255-0. 263-5, 27M. mS, 287, 
^9. 294-5. 306n8, 358, 402, 488 
060-1. 572-3. 

Fear, 35-8, 3(KL 3G, 49. 103. 100. 
422-3; Qs the basia of rrliginn^ 
27-8, 40. 95. 127-S. |05; m the 
soiurtt! Df conscienee, 30-1: of 
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27* 3(^1, I03p 10d, lO^a 
H2-16, 120, 124^, d1 CckI, 
127. 

f^vnU, S3<[-0: file. 151-7; not a 
Eutusiirc of civjijiiititjn, 45-0 j nf 
ttic d4?aa. 140. l5Lt ^1* 

120 ^ Bninial^ 503. 52W9, 
557^ 6®0; cclesliiilt 535. 53S-0. 
567-71 p 574-S, 563; combtiuiticm^ 
of, 50(3. m. 577^. 5S1-2. SOS. 614; 
etiE^ccraticin of, 516-13, 555. 530, 

606-7^ 617, 641; tiiiTiiitii?^( hjmuemI 

after tlscir^ 50S. 514. 533-5. 53^-3:. 
540. 545, 561. 574; Garth, oil; elu¬ 
vial. 366. 524-0. 605^. 606. 614-15; 
Ire, 141-2. 563^; gmve, 507, 510^ 
535; hnniim, 120, 2SL. 366x 603-4. 
eO€-10. 612-29p 633-41; imnee. 

516-19. 530-1* 535. 549p 57^^. 606. 
612; montiiiienL, 512-21. 52S, 573; 
mountain, 5L2; pballie, 517; pil- 
krs and pMte 516-22; repiulia- 
lion of, 507, 560. 007-&, 616d 629-304 
63S-0; a29p 5i3-S, 571-2; 

stone, ol-t-lS; tree, 521-1; wmter* 
564^ , word, 5S6-90. 600^. 
Fcti^hiflnr. xxIt. 50&-7, 515. 535-6. 
545. 5S3-4, 55S. 564* 577, 579, 5S3; 
DatiirG ofp 506-S, 5l6-17p 521-2. 
542, 565. oi9-S0, 607^^; po^^ioo. 
the bnfiia of, 506-7. S16. 

Fiilehiy. miuitiLl, 217. 269, 323-31. 
Fijiim^. 40^ !206. 295-6- 
Fiocs, 330-U 333-4. 

Filina. 104. 375. 524. 

Firf". SO-1, 130-50; rkUe^ced laek of^ 
50; Pia ft fe^li^h. 141-2, 583-6; beue- 
fita of. 65. 130-2, 146, SS34; bor¬ 
rowing oh 142-3. 146-S, 155, 157, 
rommimitv of, U5;3, ISO. 342-3; 
tall of, 150-1 56443; dwcipliiiftr>- 
inluence of. 13CH, 13S-9, 143. HO, 
146. ISO; dip^^v'cr^i' of. 130-7, 143; 
cJSvinJtieA of. 132, 131, 5S4-5; ei- 
dianpe of. 145-7, 1*9. 1^, ^2-^^ 
ejcoreUmi by mentt^i ol 153-4. 3S6; 
fcstiviOa, 161-7; peneration of, 
131-3, 136-9. 143-3. 14^9, 1529; 
minrmtions mndt po*^ib!o by, 1^; 
preservation and tmnsporiaLtom 
of.. 133-15, 149. 156-7, 159; prienta 
of, 153, 564-5: renfWTil of, 139-41. 
150-7; Hiaetity nf, 136. 141-2, 


160-1; ijoeui cork^iJencea of use 
of. 22^. SO-l. 130-Id 143. 1454i, 
159, 22S-9p 2S2^; speniktion 

about, 152; took for genemtion 
ofp 131^. 13745, 140, 142-3, 143-9, 
152-3p 165-9. 162; use of, 130-4, 
149, 159; 11^ of pnecedfid knowl¬ 
edge of j;eneratjcm of, 132-3p 136* 
40p 143, 148-9, 1S9. 383- 

FinstdiortL, Edifice of* 446-Sp 450-1, 
458^9, 

First caiise, 35. 391, 606. 

First miin. the. belieii concemiag, 
402p 467. 

First wifGp under polygyny, 251-2, 
276. 275, 31M2, 311 345^. 350- 
3SL 

Flaridu Jndiimap 519p 534, 566. 

FolkuTiva. 3n> avii. 

Foodp eommunalism with regard to, 
115-10 1 prescr^'Jttion of. 22; ta¬ 
boo?, 12(M. 365^. 343^. 

461^. 486. 

Food^UKat, 21-2. 56, 131, 160. m 
266. 227-S, 2534. 4234. 

FochIs iUiimjilp 51-5. 57; raw., 31-2; 
tiacred, 130-1; tranaitioo, 53-6; 
%'egetiible, 52-^, 

Foite, 49-50. 

For«iglit* lis, 21^. 3644 , 49, 54, 
101-2, 123, 130-1, 159. 1155-6, 3D3, 
30S, ^5. ^4; burden of ipefEMe 
m 41-3. 192; inverse rektiop of 
elietTfij!np?K 44. 54; YHin^er- 
‘iicn of. 74, 111-13: aoeisd^ six, 
13 22-7. 36. 4S-9 h 56, 66, SS. 

90.1, 93. 102, 145-7, 1884. 332, S50, 
629-30. Set Care for life. 

Fottpulfts, 5SS-9, 601-2. 

Fotsler, G , 423. 

Fmntflp 305. 316. 330-1, 333. 362. 373, 
529. m 63941. 

Fratemitinif, 497-8. 

Pmaer. Sir J. Cl., si, sxiii. xsx, 647, 
051-2. 6SS, 086-1, 666, 670, 673. 

Free wilh doctrine of, 25^- 

Fresrh. 145, 181, 306. 

FitegiJiiis, 51. 61. 64, 299, 863. 

Fulduf, 

Fumigation* 555. 

Ftfti^ral* 394; fipcrtficc of property 
elI, 150 '. AFcopd. 394^; silence at, 
379^, 383* 386, 
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Fim£mr>' practicea, L12-15^ 

riit4i, natives of, 207-S, 

Putnm iKe. 123W, m, 657^, 566-7. 
569 - 71 . 673 . 575 . 576 , 591 - 3 . 

Gabcri, 65. 

OiuddsLXiS, 437 . 

GacIjs, 5^3. 543. 

GiuoLy, invcree relatioo o^ fore- 

Eight to, 3S, 45-6, 

Gisndhim^ n^kfriag^, 297r 302, 304, 
307, 309. 3M, 315, 31G. 

flut ^m.n t i.wa 213- 

Cauls, I9e-7, 513, m. 

Geiger, L., 50. 

Gfiaa. 76, S^l, 367, 

Geoemphy, ioOuence cl od culCurev 
ivi, 160, 172, 37«, 

Gende, 271-3. 

GcrLmd, G. E., 3. 

Genaukic peoples^ 144,14S, 151,153, 
156, 179, 190, 204, 3944, 314^16, 
321, 323.326, 347-9, 361-2, 375, 401, 
417. 420, 454, 467, 433.®, 531, 547. 
598. 

GermnDB, 144.5, 1656, 197, 204, 221, 
24S. 257-S, 264, 207, 271-3, ^1, 
3046, 316, 323^ 330, 33S, 359, 363, 
366-70, 373, 3956, 491, 4156. 4316, 
4S9, 4IEKK5IX1, 504, 512, 520-1, 52i, 
520, 512, 575. 

GcIk, 63S-S, 

Geiracf, 271, 273. 

Ghost, the, 106-7. 109, 116-13, 123, 
125, 416-20,434, 469; attributde of. 
117-16, 50S; life of, 1236; so¬ 
journ cl AuicuK Ihc llvJigj. 3946. 

GhiMt-eulL, the, 66. 112-28, 14061, 
3S'S-S4, 336-9. 3046, G5, 418-19, 
426, 440, 500, 625-7. 

Ghosts, 30-1, 103, 165. t07, 100, 116 
120,1216, 135, 140, 151, 383. 3SS-0, 
3926, 410-14; avaidencc of, tL2- 
15, 116-10, 140; btlief in m the 
earliest fcmi of religiaua idcw, 
123, 138-7; fear of, 27, 30-1, 36, 
49,103, 107, 109, 112-16. 120, 1246, 
133; Qla of life caused by, 105, 
100-10, 118, 135; malevolcnee of, 
100-10; property of, 417-10, B06-7, 
525, 530, 547; propituitiati of. 105, 
113, 115, 118-28, 150. 


Gintlwies, 214, 

Cimud-Teulra, A., M£. 657,672, 
Gttdie, m. 500. 

Gladiatorml gemca, 444. 

God, coac^t of, 00-100, 1026; fear 
of, m. 

Gods. 380-93, 397613, 4346, 565-8, 
571, 5746, 811; as Idogs, 611-12; 
•ttiibutes of, 545, 548; cbthonuii, 
566-71, 578; dynastic or states 
3886, 403-5; female, 248, 390-402, 
511, 672; uAinea of, 406; of death, 
4026, 406-7; of fire; 132, 131, 
6S46; of thfi earth, 511-12; power 
of dependent upon cuit, 397, 
4006: realm of the, 512. 607-70; 
umAiu], 566-7, 500-71, 574-8. 
Goldenwctser, A. A., xiii, 048. 

Goths, 316, 630. 

Oovemment, 120, 223, 235, 261. 
Gniil, the Holy, 528, 

Grave, tbp, as a fetish, 567, 510, 
535; robbing of, 547, 

Grave-escort, 417, 420, 440. 443^ 
464. 

Greeks, 23, 00-1, 13M, 130-41, 157. 
169-71, 183, 186, 180-90, 194, 196, 
10S-0. 218. 253-5, 253, 267-8, 275-8. 
281, 300, 306, 313. 328, 340-1,34S-0. 
357-61, 307, 375-7, 384, 389-93. 
307-8^ 400-1, 403. 4056, 409-10. 
430, 4354, 4^-3, 451. 458, 464-6, 
470-1, 473, 47050, 405-7, 503-1. 
510-13, 616-18, 500, ffiS-4, 328, fi3I, 
639, 512. 544-6. 64®, 5S2, 554-5, 
58a5, 667-0, 572, 579-81, 583. 506, 
600-1, 628, 6334, 641. 

--.Hntneric, lOS, 114, 143, 171-2, 

183, 185-6, 190, 276, 312-13, 318. 
325, 306, 367-0, 366-7, 430. 443. 479. 
495. 612^13, 520. 527, 531-2, 556, 
565, 568, 5S2, 634. 

Griwtinga, 504. 

Grimm, Jf.. 06. 155. 

Grosee, E., 058. 

Group-canOict, Jtiii, idr, 40, 43-J. 
Group-mnrrjage, 647, 652, 670. 
Groups, primary, 72. 

Groves; sacred, 524. 

Guamid, 450. 

Guitywunis, 573. 

Cuiane. Indians of, 13, 170, 184, 196. 
Guilds, medieval, 264-5, 331, 490. 
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Gumplowiai, L, T, siii. ™ii. 
Q4a, 657. 

Cynecocracv, 225, 2^, 229-30, 
235. 239-a, MO, 243, 282. 654, 


HahcrJAndt, M., 657, 

Habit, role of in culture, JiviL 
Hafttoff, 162, 172, 

Hiiidns. 513, 560*1, 

Hair, concealment of by wife, 32^ 
30j ancrifiM of, 3S1, 467, 493, 495, 
500. 

Haiti, Indums of, 124, 281, 512; Ife- 
(roe of, 433- 
Hsunmer. 164. 166, 170. 176, 
ifwFcffl ^tetn, 328-0. 
liBrtlflBd. B. S,, 646, 6S8, 663, 667, 
Hawaiians. 47-S, T9, S3, 120-2,134-6, 
231, 357, 2fiS-6, 380-1, 399-400, 
403-1, 427, 4^, 44S, 519. 533. 
Hed-liimting, 470-1, 

Herth. 13); as a fetuh, 583, 

Heaven, 366-7, 574-5. 

Hebroira, ^O-iOS, lOSj 

127^. 156, 16 S. in. m, 19 '^ 200 , 

2i5, S10p 231, 242^r 2^. 24&, 253, 
263-^. 3i0-lS. 334^- ^J&Sp 

3S1, 3S4, 3S9p 3&I-2, 

405, 426. 434^. 441, W-Sp 45IM. 
467-63^ 473. 4S3A 4flS-0l* 

403-5, 49S. S0&, 510, 613, SlS-lTp 
623. 526. 542, 64^1-51, 555-6. 666p 
668-70. 672, 5S2-3. 538p 500-1^ 504- 
60O< 602-3, 011-12, 617-24, 629. 632. 
Heiiioonis, 520. 

EclJ, 507. 

Edlwttld. F. vofl* 20, 672 
Hemp, 59r ISO. 

Hfflolhei^EocLt 301- 
Horodotua, 353. 300-1, 4lD. 653- 
Herow. cult sf* 303. 

Hctiiiriaoip 68. 205. 

HldQtBti. 400. sol. 

Hiudua, 34. 64p 99p US. l2Sp 128. 132, 
131, 151. laSp 217-^10. 207, 2TS. 
296^7. 312. 340. 347^. 362, 3S0. 
3W, 300-7. 400. m 404-5, 407. 
414, 410-7, 430. 430-1. 436-7, 440. 
4fi3-4. 401-^2. 515. 610. 522. 542, 
544, 549. 557-60, 567, 570-2. 674-6. 
580. SS4-5p 53S-0Qp 502-3^ 506. 5S8, 
600 , 623-4. 

HippHD^cratiHj. 5 n'52p 564-5. 


120; -ccDDomio iutcipfrttJM 
ticrn ofp X 3 C; socifllp ix-i* 

^IcmipOp 110. 380. 

Hobbouse, h* 002, 

Hoiu!!7p 00. 1^06p 100^ 

B{jp^ LOS, 

sexual, 217-18. OfiO. 
Hott^nlot^ 37-8, 98, l(Sj 113^ 183, 
1S6, m 472. 

BovtkEp 44p 527, 

Hawaidp G, 047-8. 651. 058. 

662-3, 1166. 673 
Homtt, A, W., 64T. 

BaCrificCp 413-13, llTp 420. 
43G-40p 4634 j; cauJubekJIfitic fornl 
ofp 433n5. 437^: exltut ofp 437- 
46; prave-eacoit fotui of^ 417, 430. 
440. 443^; of chiidnm^ 437. 440- 
53^ 465-71 of widowfl, 417-20 j te- 
demptlon from. 434-S> 441-2^ 450> 
403-7. 

HuB5p 472, 538. 

Euutingp GLp 182-3, 

Huron*. 400, 

Hygicjat, cult onfftn of, 384^. 
IbcnABflp 177, 

Id e^liMTi , Flatonic pbUoaopby of. 
360. 6D1, 

IdcfliisELtioa of thfl psat^ 351-3- 
Iskws, 96, 475^. S39-40: importiut 
rOle of ia cultuml cvolutioDp xip 
10. 23, 32-3. 77-Sp lOO. 117-18, 158, 
184, 301, S06. 227. 2408. 345. 468, 
548: mfiucuM of not dependeut 
upon vadidiityp 29. 247 ; rtDcondJifi^ 
ilnn of eontmdiciicsn^ iut 117-19 j 
relifliou^ 158, 466, 501-2, 604-6. 
Ilk of life, rcfiection etimuLited by, 
93. 95, 100-3; supematum! «s- 
plfluatioii ofp 105, 100-11, 118p 1^. 
liluaion. (slciueiit in. cuSturv bi#- 
torj', X3, 28. 33, 06, 156. 206, 
345. 

Image, tKe^ 34. 388, 578-9 : n f^^ 
iahp 610-10, 530-1. 635. 549. 57S-S3, 
006^ 012: liriua. 000^10^ 612. 615- 
18. 020. fla2p 0^. 

Imraurtfility, belief in, 123. 
lubrwdiujf, 83. S5-0; alleged 
df, 24W. ees. 

Jnirns, 255, 372, 437-S, 440. 4S7p 530, 
ST7g 610. See Peruvians, 
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ivnceiat of, 2-iC; dytLutic, 
2g0. 6111; tifbooe ^ignloAt, 63^ 

mh2. 

lodiii, ITOplea of, 103, 217-19^ 260-1* 
290. 439-1, 440, 4aiM. 491-2, 
&15. 322-3, 544, 54S-9, 564. 575, 
Sec: Bindiia. 

Indiana. AiD^jican^ 104, 103-9r 116. 
122, 126, 172-5, 177, 200. 210, 23S, 
362-3, 205, 209, 276, 284, 29S. 350, 
3S5, 393, 397* 3^-400, 402. 414, 
417, 421, 424, 437-9, 440-9, 4SS. 
462-3, 469, 4S3, 480-7, 511, 534-5, 

653- 5, 560-2* 570, 501, 609, 663; 
^orth American, 37--i0, iS, 49^ 59. 
81^3* 13S. 204, 236, 351-2. 261, 276, 
279, 2S2, 292, 208, 320, 324, 364^, 
305, 399, 418, 425. 4S8. 514, 521, 
534^. 53S, 560-2; nprtheaatcm, 
30-40, 233^, 400; tugrthTrestem* 
516, 560; Sontb American, 40^ 115, 
176. 292, 299, 455, 400, 488, 510, 
514, 51D, 535. 

Individual, the, ^mnncLpfitiea of^ 
319-22. 

IndmdujLliani^ STW. 

IndoneakiLs 103, 103, 380, 3S6-7, 416, 
4Se. 512, 533. 

Indulgence, mcnni *f, 187-200, 550, 
553. 

Induatrialwm, SSL 
Inertbi* facigr of id ctihuml cvolu- 
tjon* 30, 4M, 129. 184, 2m. 
trifnlllbUi^* P^'ipJiJp 610-1. 

Infant mortality, 56, 71. 

Infanticide, 07/74. 232. 308-10, 313, 
431-2, 44&«, 45L 

Inhnritnlice, of property, 30-40, 
271^, 31 «5, 368-70, 373. 415, 

654- 5; matrilinfal^ 257. 250-60, 
654-6; palrilincnL 204, 664-6. 

tnitiation eereniQiiies. 208-9, 4S4-8, 
492-5. 493, 

Jnitialive^ private, 374-7. 
lims, 267. 

linuhtlj!, ait fnod, 60; aocioJ^ 72-3. 
Inaignia of ofRec, 2^, 366. 525-8, 
6C^, 608, 614-15. 6^; anthorily 
dcjM'ndent upon, 526-7,5S2,606, GS6 
Inspiration, 290, 550-1, 553. 

Tn-ttinM fnlUey, arri-xvitl 
Iniiticct^^ 11-19, 21, .18. 62, 66, 68-9. 
74-5, 129, 422, 431.066; discredited 


approach to aociology through, 
xvi-xtiu; mnlcmal, 21, 23, 431-^; 
pandly of in man, svii; pruunry* 
1244. 25-6, 70, 187, lOl, 207; sec¬ 
ondary or eocial, xvii-mij, 12-19, 
23. 35-6. 48, 187* 331, m 

InUiireln lions of aocjUl pheanmeua, 
di-:dii, 157-S, ISO, 468. 

Int^rtnlml rebtian^, ^91, 145-7* 
159, 102, 167^, 1744, 186. 188. 
240-1* 288* 300-7* 334^. 336^. 342, 
m 398. 423. 469. 482, 406. 502-3. 

Intd^icunta. 190-2, 194^; mui dis- 
riti^uLshed from nnimali? by. 100-3. 

Invention, liv. 164^, 169. 175. lSO-4, 
195-8; pnnilldi 9 m in, 180-3. 

InvocAtion, U5-16, 587-8, 

Imniime, 151. 402, 4W. 531-3. 571* 
Si5^ 5^, 601-2. See Fer^ians. 

Inah* 45. 430, 478. 

Irrm, 163. 

Iroquis* 232-5. 279-82, 2S9. 2^. 400, 
439, 478, 518^19. 

Islam* B9-100, p6, 594. 604 See 
MobamnicHliinLcin. 

Jsaedonians, 509, 

ItalERDS, andgnt, 375. 39&. 443. 451-2* 
562 - 3 . 

Jaffis* 427-8, 439. 

JafkftBCSC, 55, 84^ 103. 239, 249, 329, 
534, 537, 625-6. 

3a va* iWitivcB of, 107. 219. 

Jealonay, smeua], 665. 607* 

Jeeti^ 100, 128. 

JWB. IS, 187. 263, 3S3-4h 463, 461-2* 
514. 550, 602-3. See Hebrews. 

Jtinn^ 511^ 

Jtidaiara, 09^160, 127, 49W, SQ9-70, 
572. 

Jujr prfmn? nocfit* 051. 

Justie®. 326.7. 330. 333, 409-70. 595. 

Jujtifieatinti, 557-S, 591-2, 602, 

KnffirB (South Afriraa), 50^ 103, 111- 
12. 124. 209. 297, 306, 3S0. 

Knhnt CKnfiriaMiAL 512, SIS. 

lOilmncks* 292, 2Q9, 

KnmchndflleB, 113^14. tSS. 299, 327* 

Kann^nin. natives of, 267,. 477. 

Kamjpvah, 327. 

Kjiutjil£;>V C.* 658. 

Kci Lfit^ders. 381. 
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Keller. A, G., xip nvi. 

x3Xj xxxUi 645-50* 652, 655, 
658. 063^, 607. 663, 671. 673- 
Klinsia, 235^9. iJOOp 562. 

Kbonds. ^1-2, 296. 522^, 556. 
KUubundA, 433. 

I(j4ig's toudi. 637- 

Kingidiip* 281-2, 366-3, 373, 3S8, 526. 
573, 607^. 633-*0, 643 ; priesUy^ 
634-7* 633^. 6€3. 

KitiiSiiiiiill ljiiiiuJen!i, TB^il. 2Si i 
Kimliipp 74, 76^p S9, S56-0: dt^reea 
of, 73-82. S4, S9, 202, 204, 226. 
256-7t 2S1; sj^ateius 70-Slp S3-4, 
262, 218, 226. 256-7* 

KiTFShia, 37. 196, 663. 

KisHiiil, 617* 

Kiteticn middeiiB, 60- 
Knife, 164, 168. 

KoWer, J.. 646, 667. 670. 

Kooideii, 232^ 

Kroebcr, A- L., 658, 662. 

KrP(,Khlkin. P.p 645. 

Knhm, 385. 

Knhft. A„ 96, 106, 133. 

Kulischei-p M.^ 646. 

Kiuni^ 196- 
Kwnlciutl, 600. 

Liibor, 321; mtergroup division of* 
175 { divi-'^ien of oeeupatioa, 
162, 168 s di\"LdOift of by seir 
g8. 131. 139. 227^, 232-4. 237, 
240-1. 255, 2666, 268-71, 3+M. 
660. 

Ltidroncn Idandiiraj. 500, 

Laiita.114 J- Pt 672. 

Ijike Dnellenii Neolithic, 170, 173-4. 

Lpmipocw?, 206, 
l^Kiice* Spc&r. 

Lnrni property in, ISS, 207* 
l4iDd D>‘^^ 456. 

Ltin(E, A., 648. 657. 

LonpiApe, 15. 175, 181. 40B, m; if- 
feinted by name tabocm, 116; ira- 
poriJinee pf in culture, 22-3. 
Liippj-, 113-11. 222, m 300, 401. 

511. 521, 531*_ 

Tjarkn Kp1^+ 65j?. 

1780. 

Ijiljikn, 63* 308. 

f .an', 23--5 h 100, 102t 320-30, 347,, 
5O14U0, C2l, 620; critsiiuifii, 326-31* 


333; of cult iinioii, 5S4-60Q ; primi¬ 
tive, 203. 

Learning, as a full trork, 602-3. 

Legendi^p uarGliability of, 253-5, 

Legitimueyf 850, 357, 304_ 

Lcleim?, us a fftclnr in cidtmril evo- 
lulion, 415- 

Lending of Tsrives, 2l7-lS^ 650. 

Lepdnta* 113. 

LeiourDeau, xsii, 64*. 

Letti, 524. 

Lcv-jfilflp the. 348, 670-1. 

Lib>Tina. 241, 491. 

License, ceremonifll* 650; pninian- 
ta(, 212, 214, 216-lT, 224. 331-'2p 
649-50. _ ^ 

Life, care for, ^vdir-xk* 3, Op ^-8, 
10, 14, 21-3. 27, 32, 35* 37, 43^p 56, 
146, 160, 320, 379, 415, 560- 
Toreaigbt- 

Liditning* 133-6. 

LigUtkaJia^ 197. 

Lilienfdd, F. von* iv. 

Lippert, J. i£ a hiftorim vi* ii-l^ 
ft fiockplpgisl, V, sxi-xxvii; os 
on ediaoitnr, vi-vtU ; avoidMice of 
fiociolofticnl fRlIades by, adv'-iviij; 
breadtb and «eopc oL xu-iiii; 
evidence cited by, TCEbt-xsst; Evi^ 
aj CtdiuTi^ by* riii-xm; 
evolutiotiaiy point of view of* 
xiii-xu p sis-xx; inflncnw uptl im- 
liortiince of* v, sxi-ss^n; life of, 
v-s; method need by, vi, jd-iii; 
modernity oL on niir- 

riage, 3 tii-ixiii, 045* 660-2, 66&4, 
ggg,ij^ 670-1; on materiftl culture. 
Tin, X, XX; on political imstitn- 
tione, xiiii* 664: on relifdion, vni, 
niii-ixiv; on tlit family, vili, ixi, 
645, 653, 056-7, 6(50, 662; rociology 

of, sj-xxiv; suggciftivein^^ of^ 
liil-xKj V: wrillnga of* vi+ viii-xm, 
G86-7. 

Lithttunliin?* 164, 145, 155, 306,. 3S4. 
Locriana* 253. 

Lomlmrda, 316-17. 

Love and expediency in mirrlage, 
318- 

Lnbbock. Bir J.., 3, 65. 6S, 76, 8i, 96, 
no. ZVS. 287, 291, 64S. CaCH, 
657, 068, 6D7, 673^_ 

Lycantliropy, &5D, 557, 
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Lycuma, 230. 253^, 267. 276. 

Lydiflna* 216. 4iS, 

MeDousaU* 

Mucedoomn^L. 5IQ. 

McLemum, J. Si, 2§6-S. 646, 65i. 
656-7, see. 670. 

Macusis, 673- 

367, 688, 673. 

Aljigyana* 473, 

M[imo, Sir ii. S., 056, 056, 666, 670, 
362. 

Mulngwy^ 263, 325-6. 

Makya, 170, 236, 263, 261. 331, 466, 
470-1, 310. 523, 5^. 

Mtilin-owfiki, B,. 657. 

Mac, iifl a f^iish, 281, 383. 603^ 
606-10, 012-20, 633-4L; kct of 
ph 3 -»ciil apeciaiiiatioa of. 8-10. 55, 
60- lUwatbiiB of, 00-1, 130, 130; 
KwliUik, 170, 173-4, 182; Palco- 
litliifl, 30. 66, 130. 137-^ 170-1, 173, 
lSl-2, Sgq Prinutfve man. 

-, iKroqomus sphtare of, 61, 230, 

233-7, 240-1, 243, 25S-0, 265-71, 
283-4, 343-4; proptirty of^ 234* 
272^ 

Man-rule, 24S. 2S6, 274^, 27S-fflp 
2S5-9, 307, 603; twigitioii top 13L 
Sfifi Father-right. 

Mjmdima, 400, 634. 

Mjkutas. 217. 

Manu. btwa cf, 90^10). 206-7. 6ftS. 

jUanutx riglit of, 301^ 303. 314-13, 
310. 337-^. 

Maonji, 46, S9, 123, 135-6, 13S^. 
166. ITS. 253, 205. 423, 444, 472, 
653. 

Mnrka. of FtiJt imioeL, 4^3-6, 487- 
95. 497, 300-1, 541, 587* 503; tribal, 
201-2, 2244, 311. 336. 483, 402. 

Marquesaa laslaiidera, 427, 472. 

Marriage, 67, 88, 27P, 2Sfl^, 315. 
310j, 663; aa lut iustitutioii for 
Tejinti^ of children, 67-7^ 30a. 
205; by rapture, 287-8, 292^307, 
315, 666-S; by es^hauga, 288^, 
334, 310; by purelmsev 28S, 307-18, 
322-4. 332^ 335-8, 340; by aervice* 
810-13; comcdmial. fls, 646; duM 
rinitutnhiMl Trotn mattng* 30d-iiii, 
66-S, To. 78, 305, 64S; d urmticiji uf, 


235. 262-3, 266; ecouomk tutsfl of, 
laui-iriii, 18, 67-8* 72^. 131. 227^ 
33. 256. 265-6. 270, 273. 340, m 
649; expiatiOD for, Sfl, 212. 214-13* 
317* 219-21, 231, 651; ffQndharva 
fonn of, 297. 302, 304, 307, 309* 
311. 315. 319; group, 647* 652, 
670; kupedimeDt^ 311; uqu- 
exiatouco uf in priuiiti^'u Limcs^ 
68-71. 201-2, 205/307, 6154; usum 
form of. 303, 307, 313, 

Marx, K., xx. 

Masagetas, 211. 

Mo^cd, th^, 409. 

Matchmaker, 335. 

Matcfiud wtinct, 21. 23^ 744, 43L-3. 
Maiiiig, 72-3; aeascn, 70, 640; be 
dkLiugtm^ed from marriiigc, xati* 
iiiin 06-S, 70, 72-3. 3DS, 045, 
ifatriarchato, 223, 225, 227* 229-30. 
233. 33943. 246. 249, 232, 054. 656- 
7, 663, 

Mb3^, 310. S36-S. 544. 

Maypole, 521. 

Mead, 196, 429. 

Miiiikl. saerifidal, 389. 434-5, 438. 446. 

448. 54S-0, 480, m. 

Medicine, cult origin of* 473, 5St, 
554-3. 

-—man, the, 101, 136, 398, 414, 

553. 

Melanesaiuid. 180, 

Men, organisation of the. 235^ 
246-1, 2p. 25341. 370, 275, 3SO, 3^^, 
331; tribal names jnsuiTyfog, 90. 

308, 

Mcrftfl, cult, 567-9, 

Me^Iah. 622-3. 

Methodolofy, sn-Lii, 

^fetrcmyroy. 251 >h 251. 

Mcxicftna. 104. 16S, 178, 182-3. 261* 
424, 440. 457-8. 460, 511-12, 514, 
ms, 544, 587* m~lQ. See Attora. 
MiOTacs. 84^ 

Mierotiesiana, 103. 109. 

Middle Aiera, the, 108-9, 351, 385. 
3M, 421, 429, 454, SOO-l, 542^. 
547, 631; troinan ctdt of, 351-2. 
MiKTfltionT. 60^L 130. 139. 

Milk aBtiiual, aa a traa^rrtion food 
for infanto, 67-Sj 71; uuportamoe 
of in culture history, fh 
Mill, 170. 
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41^. 

Miihmia, 

MixtKs, 

MfttEiionic lokcit^ 356-0, 

Modestyp EeXimJ^ 14-10, 02-3, 331-4; 
origm ol tom property rights, 17; 
relation of to dothisg, 10“18^ 51-2- 

mpdwti ti^WI, 09-100^ 4fiS-9j 515,. 

594, 504. 

Moiumdiyp 545, 54fi, 554r 
Moiuutfflcs^ medieval^ 108- 
Monp^tieiam, 54, 351^ 493+ 

Morigola, 1S5. 299> il3p 523, 553. 
MimogoJiiy, 23, 205, 252, 345-51, 
363, 513; not instmctivic or arig- 
inftl, 63*9, 71; of poirerty, 347-0; 
tnu^ition to, 345, 347^1- 
MonoUimHin, 305*2. 

Monleoegrim, 302- 
Momiioent, tho* as a fetish, 512-21, 
528, 573. 

MooO, the, as ti fctiah, 575, 577. 
Morality^ 23-8, 31+ 92^, 147+ 323^j 
3233i 332-4, 352^, 574, 526-7, 029- 
32; censors of+ 3S2-3; objective, 
4; o( primitive man., 92-3; reh- 
ipoufl Banction ofp 24n8, ^3-1, 352* 
5; seiualp 2S9-90,3234, 323-9, 331- 
4; subjective, 4, 325; 

Mores, tiiSp iv, 3 fviL 
Morgan, L. E., itv, % 60. 60, T9, 
S3-5, ISO. 1S3, 231+ 236, 244^. 256- 
7, m 646, 657. 666. 

Morning gift, 221+ 271-2, 

Mortar and peatlep 170, 

Mortuary clirtomH, U2-15, 118-20, 
123-4, 378-84. 3S5-9, 394^^ 415, 509- 
Molhef, 82; ertccm for* 75, 247, 249; 
love of for child, 21, 23+ 74^i 461- 
21 rcLntion of to child, 36, 73-6+ 
82, 659-60+ 

Mother-in-!aw, avoidance of. 2S9p 
296, m 

Mother-right^ 74-9, 85i 88, 223'*30p 
233-57, 261, 264-5, 207, 273, 279^, 
283. 285, 307-S, 310-11, 326. 653*7, 
062; priority of, 653, 6564H; tran- 
aition fmm to fttiher-right, 236, 
23^1. 237-8, 24ip 243, 247-8, 250, 
25M, K3-Sp 275-S, 381-5. 287. 2S9, 
294-5, 306-8. 368, m 488, 660-1. 
672-3. 

Moundj, as fetiahEa, 513-14. 


Mountains, m rctkhee, 512. 
Mourning^ period of, 418-10; cih- 
toma of* 378^ 3S&-S, 39«, 415. 
41&-3D, 470-5. 

Muller, J. G-f 06-7+ 

-,M., 95, 96, 572. 

MnmmMcation, 509-10. 

Mur^r, prohibition of. 594; pim- 
ishmont of, 469*70. 

Music, 200* 550, 653. 

Mwldf* 271. 273, 343. 

Mutilation. 466, 471-4. 

Myaterica, 117. 496-7, 587-8^ 
Myatirri'qiij 117. 677. 

Mythogencda, 460, 616. 

Mythological ^hfitnictiiDD+ 09p 227, 
25«, 350, 467^, 517-18. 545-6, 
611. 

MytholoK-p 08^0, 122. 4^-lOp 
577; flahooL of comparaEve, 96-9, 
676. 

MvtMp 134-7, 634-5, 518; cult* 645, 
105. 122>3, 132, 460; culture, 
132, 45S; nature, 9S-9; origin, 398- 
462, 510-11, 514rl5, 621, 549; re- 
djotnptinO, 437^3. 

Kagas, 232, 

Nagualism* 460, 531- 

NaiTE, 260. 

N^nmniquag, lOS. 

Name, the, 425-6, 481, 495, 409; of 
deceased not mcntianeil, 116^ 379- 
SQ ; of god not spoken* 381. 
Nart»tics, 190-1. 192-4, 300* 560^ 653, 
NasmuonianS, 212. 

Natches. 566. 

Nutuml phenomena, the envuge^a 
lack ol wonder at, 5, 7, 91; Huper* 
natural mterpretation of* 6, 36-1* 
aa-4. 99-100, 107. 109, JIS^ 
134. 3S9-00, 413p 630. 

Nature worehip, 96-Sj, 101, 575*6, 
Nft^Tijoss St2, 

Needhre, 155-6- 

Negroea. See Africa, natives of+ 
Neolithic man, 178^, 1^* 613, 
Nephew-right, 265* 257-01* 264, 280* 
306. i5S. 

New Cflledenlhna, 46^ 426-7, 

New Hcbridea, nativea of. 178, 473, 
478. 

NiciD-Nbim^ 57, 433, 478. 
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433, 471h 
57S. 

NDDiadLsm, 71,150, 17J5^^ id&, 33(^1, 
347^9. 374p 434. 

^'ommiiH, 122, 372 h 375. 

Norw't'^aii^ 375. Se^ Scmi'diDavianSv 
Xubkii?, 260. 

Nukakivu, tiiitivcfl dij 217, 
Numidians, 133. 

NutrtUoa. diemiati^' of, 53-4p 53. 

Ofltii, 5(^, 52S-0, 603. 

Oceuiiaiioti^ spcclfiJiiiatloii by^ lfl2> 
]^. 

Oi.'&iik, tlie, lu a fetish, 564^, 

Ojibwa, 

Omdesp 508-600. 

Ordeal^ 636. 

OinEaiiiiatioii, of th* fnen, 23S-B, 
240-1. 243, 255-Sp 270, 275p 2S0, :m, 
331; poliUraip 129, 223, 235, 261, 
492, 502-3, 505^ 60445; sodjil, ^0-1, 
46S, 476, 482-3, 501-2. 

OmamcBt, 171-5^ 188, 191, 474, 488; 
origin ol dotbiog 16-10, 61, 
382; tmiie stimulated by* 174-5. 
Ossettf, 136. 

Ostioksp 292. 

OiftroRoliifi, 377, 

0|atqaa», 184. 

Fairing housdd, in man, 70, 640. 
PslraUthk nuin, 50, OSp 130. 132* 
137-S, 170-U 173, 181-2. 

Fnim, sjs^o, 53. 

Papacy, B4C^3. 

Papuaojp 62. 6S, 165, 167, 180, 194-5, 
m 3S2p 478, 509, 310. 

Pjirtijuny, natives of, 472. 

oil", 133, 130-3, 

Piirant?^ honor to, 596-7, 

Paraiismp 151, 529. 

Portliialw, IS3. 

Pnsover, 4S9. 461, E21-2- 
PdtDionkns, m, 203, 405, 521. 
Pfltemity* 274-5, 2S2, 200-1, 334, 357. 
i, 36I-2p 373-4; iJdncfTnt ofp 75-8, 
SO-lp 204, 236, 257, 2pM«I, 2745, 
2SM, 2«H, 345. ^-8, 361-2. 367, 
373-4^ 673 1 primitive iipormim of* 
75-6, 202. 282. 65S-9. 661. 
PfttfwrrhHiie. 235-6, 389-90. 310, 312- 
17* 320-1, 346. 374* 655, 663. 


PeaCCp 327-8. 304, 5af25. 394-5, 507-8; 
r^tcRsiDn of* 330; of w^mcn, 304- 
6, 315. Stc IntorlHbal relatioos. 

-— chiefp 278. 290-1, 384^7. 

Peaceful ne€ts&, 167-4i, 174. 

FdiofC^ims, 451. 

Pdew Iskmicr^p 267. 

Perbkm. L14, 14l-2p 258. 390, 402^ 
401. 440, 472, 494, 523, 526. 531* 
3, 5^, 571^p 008-9, 601-2. 
frail iana, 

Pereonnl elcioelitp the, in euJluire 
history, 2, 19-30. 

Penivinns. 52, 194, 178, 193, 196. 250, 
365, 277, 434, 437-8. 440, 456, 471- 
% 487, 519^11, S13-15, 539, 562, 566^ 
577, 585-0, 010* 037, 

Peslihd, SO, 165, IBO-I, 166, 

PhnJlIdaiKp 517. 

PliUlppme Islandere* 103* 427. 

PhilcMKipliy, cult origm of* 345, 552. 

Phoeftkiana, 175, 191* 199. 216, 281, 
2S7, 310-11, 3B7p 40(41, 415^ 433^, 
436, 440-1, 450p 473, 5L3, 542. 
Phylactery* 494. 

Pkt*?, m 2(53. 

Picture writing, 560-L 

PitpiriniageSp 430-7- 

Planck, M, 142, 150^7. 

Plato, 12p 211, 35060, 391. ill, 601; 
idcaElFTii off WO, 601. 

Pldffii, H H_, 072. 

Piutajeh, 140, 559-00. 

Poison, use of on weapons, lS*l-0. 

Poles, 306. 317-18, 383. 

Pcilyftndi>% 210, 232, m, 051, 070-1. 

Polygyny* 2^1, 275. 3U-I2, 347-51* 
36^; positiem of fiiwt wife imtler, 
231-2, 270, 275, 311-12. 3 IS. 345- 
351, 

Polyorcsiaiw, 13. 47* 61, 91-2, 103. 
119-20, 138, 165-7. 173p 180, 104, 
263, 331. 380, 400, 420, 424-5, 448, 
471, 480, 512, 514, 526. 

PolythrL-to, 389-99, 405. 

Fcipuhilioii. as a cdiiirnJ fartoTp 44. 

PofHeasion. doctrine of, 110-11. 506^ 
550-1 h S^. 556; mi the basis of 
fetishiiEm* 606-7p 5J0. 

Po?t, A. FT., 646. 

Fovorty. 127-8. 332* 247, 559; mon- 
ognmy of, 317-D. 

Prtyer* 6874^ 592, 597* 


INDEX 


Pricathowl, 100-1+ i^-S, 415^ 

463-1. 526, 55S-9, 572-^, 58W. 537- 
03, 538-0. BOT-lOp 615-25, e33r43; 
serv'jcca df, 31-1:. 415- 
Priniitivc JusCt ih^. 3., 36, i2S. 
Pfiiuitive maji, wdloufinfiaa ofp 33s 
48-9, 419-20; cheerftdiifsa of, 4^7; 
cupidity of, 13-14; ditt of, 51-3, 
55-61^ dTi’cUinjsa of, C4r6: cg!o- 
f^n tn'jsm of, 5-7, 10, 35, 95i 104; 
ilupfovidom^ of, 21-2, 36-40, 4i+ 
101-2, 116p 121; imptibiveuEss *f+ 
31^ 47-S; itiilifforEiicc of, 5-7^ 21^ 
PL; niiTi fl of^ ssiv, +-7., lOj 15, 43^ 
70, 77^ 80p S6, I04p 106-7, 110, 
Il7-I8p 123, 419-20, 4754 ; iiioml- 
ity of, 4, 7, 92-0; uiikcdnees of, 
62; preteptiuiuaiess! of, 49-50; ndi- 
KioEL of, 92, 94-9, IDJ^, 105-7 t 110- 
29; sexiiid Ilfo of, 03-71, S6-S; 
tool? of. 63-4. 136^1. 
Primoffcnituro, 371-2, 

Procreation^ 274-5, 282. 285,. 290-1, 
31^4, 357-8, 361-2, 3794; primithc 
iljuuranco of, 75^, 262. 282, 65S-9, 
661. 

IVoertss, 41. 192, 332-3. 4794, 
PiomcUtcikS, Icffond oU 1^7 r ^ 
PfOEEt-^iiity, primilive, 66-71, 76, 
85^, 201-3, 207-19, 64952, 661 
PjropK!rty+ IW^ 190. 271^, 234 ^ 314, 
320-1, 507; childr™ 2S5, 289- 
90, 295. 309, 301-2; TOinmuiiftl 39, 
11W6, 207-S, 311, 216, m 

369; concept of, 3S-9, 161~2; ia 
land. ISS. 307, 271, 273; in 
284-6, 319-21, 323; inheritance of, 
271-3, 3Hrl5, 368-70, 373, 415, 654- 
5; of gliosis. 4l7-19j 506-7^ 525, 
m 547; of man, 272-3, 653- 

4^ of wcmnui. 23^4, 270-2, 653-4; 
origio of^, 39, 63; private, 63. 119- 
20, 16C/2U, 379, 524-5; sntrifiw 
of at funeral, 10, 150, 385-8; aanc- 
titv oft 166. 370; womDD as, 285- 
9. '295. 301-3. 307-S. 311-16, 320. 
323^7. 330-2, 346. 565, OIL Sta In- 

luiritiiiice. 

Pmphf^bi, 398-506 

Propitiation, 105-0; of ghoats, 119- 
28, 150 Samfire. 

Piwlituliun. 2 IS-19; TTeUgiousi, S6, 
215-16, 651. 
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Puberty, cureinonies nt. 208-9, 484-8^ 
494-5. 498- 

PurcliiBe, nvarriage hy» 288, 307'1S^ 
3224, 333. 336^ 340. 

Furi&caiion, 141. 384, 470. 

Puns, 449. 

Purity. 574, 

PyriLinida, 514^ 

Quadj. 

Queen-moUier, 73, 241^, 249-51, 
278, 3IL 

Quiche. 471. 

Quiehtiflfl, 276, 510. Peruviana. 

QuiiB^ut, 426- 

QuiriUcf, 12L m. 

Race and culturup indepcDdenoe of^ 
sii. ^ M, 222. 2S3, 300. 

Races, aclii'o nnd pa^aivep 43, 55, 60^ 
97, 129, 139, 245, 30S-9; higher and 
lower. 10; menial amilftnty bc- 
tweeiLt 2; phyrical diffmaieos of, 
9. 

Rajputs. 333„ 492, 

Rcahn. of tho dcadi. 3S7, 394, 551- 
60. 560-7, 560-71* 573. 575, STB, 591- 
3; uf the gods, 512, 5^-70. 

Rcjison, 11*12, 1^"- 25S- 352, 

409. 475^5. 

Rcchabite% 194. 109. 

R 4 &deEaptioD^ frum child BacrifiM* 
445, 44S. 450-2. 454-03, 466^7, 483, 
499, 673; fmni htinutn sacririw, 
43l'8, 441-2, 450, 463-T; from the 
cult. 410-17, 434^7, 559-00, 500, 
628^, 636; myths of, 457-66. 

ReBe3( reaction-s 10-11. 

Reini^amati-on, S50, 009, 623-4. 

RelfttinrL»hip, bluod, 74^ 76-83, 89^ 
201-2, 205-7, 210. 224, 226-7. 240. 
290-1, 358-9; degrees of, 79-Sa, 34. 
89. 202, 204, 226, 256-7, 201; 
tenw of, 79-81, S3-1, 202. 213. 226, 
2SC-7. 

Relics, 526-7. 

R-eliEioiu as an UElcnsion of the care 
fqr life^ 28-33. 35; burden of* 39. 
387-8, 4084>. 414-17, 434, 464. 55^ 
9. 590, 023 ; eottscrvntl^i *f^ 27p 
132. 410. W, 433-5. 44S. SOS ; 
dcBniticin of+ 93; duMjiplinary in* 
flueace of, 26, 30, 128-0; wolution 
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of. @7; ftjkT tJjB bastB of, -IS, 65, 
127-S, 405; iiiQxieace o! to eultiiral 
cvolutioo, 2S, 26, 32. I3S-6. 15S, 
154. 46B, 475. 4S2^, fiOl-3, flOW; 
infttcriiiliiOQ gf, 127-5, 642; mora]- 
it; to bo didtiopuebcd fniiD, 62^; 
of primitive ntao, D2. 61r-9, 101-3, 
105-7,109-26; origin of 123.126-7; 
lovenJed, 60-tD2; eanction of 
inonility derived from. 24-8^ 30-1. 
353-5; stme of dcpondeneo *nj| 
obligatioa the tMsie elemiHit in, 
30, 63-1, 68; ihcQriea of, uctu- 
JtXiv, 06-0, 133, 573; muvcrsnlity 
of. 62, M, 103^; universality of 
no proof of vnlidJty, 23-6. 

Bemarnage of widows, 365. 

Bepubiics, 034-5, 

Beatdcace. 2S5, 26S, 260. 301, 63^; 
motrilocaJ, 131, 230, 238-8. 203, 
236, 308, 6S6-0; pnttilocol, 336-7, 
2S8-6, 665. 

Hart dajs, 121-2, 376-81. SS6. 

BovelaUan, 66-102, 551, 698-000. 

Hei'cnge, blood. 250, 289. 2S3-8. 304, 
306-7. 330-1. 357-8, 463-70, 481; 
cnnnituliam for, -125-6, 43CH 
Hli}'th[n, 200. 

Biee. 51, 66. 

BicditcoujEaitga, 31, 557-6, 574. 530-# 
002, 622, 638. 

RiRltta, 147-8, 308-9. 263, 330. 

Bitinl, 587-8. 

Rivera, 08 feUBhoi, 564-5. 

Hivera, W, H. R, 617, 652, 653-5, 
658, 603. 671. 

Boii.401111, J, J., 47. 

RortiikOg; 124, 133, 135. 137, 145, 
146-6, lal-3, 157, 1B6, i83, igs,®. 
189-60, 190. aOS, 218-19. 220, 282, 
386, 291. 3CI^, 313-11, 310, 319-21, 
226-8, ^a-M. 348-6, 3fl0-t, 366, 375 
380-1. 3S3, 396-7, 401, 403. 405-6 
410-14, 416, 418-19, 435-6, 4i2-t. 
451-3, 458, 466-7. 473, 476, 495. 
467-8, 504, 511, 518, 520, 523, 525-6, 
528, 533, 542, 546-7, 562-3. 565. 
569. 572. 579-83, 6S8, 636-7, 6ll, 
643, 

Rowbarh, O. A. 297, 333, 

Roth, E. L., 673. 

Running amuck, 406. 470-1, 

Rusiriana. 274, 306, 396, 


Snbieiitw 480-1. 

8achi!iii, 280-2. 

Sacred spring, the, 376-7, 451-2. 

Saerifice, 108, 119, 124-6, 3884, 408, 
414, 435, 448, 454-5, 463-1 508, 597, 
5S0, 592; blood, 455, 457-61, 465-6; 
burnt, 3^, 568; child, 437, 446-67 ; 
foundation, 412-13, 4G7; funn^, 
150, 3S64t; h uman , 412-13, 417-20, 
433-iB, 463-7; objectivity of em- 
phnntied, 127-8, 642; of rcnunci^ 
tioi4 102, 106. 119-24, 4®, 488; 
fluhiMth c motive of, 127-8, 435-7, 
642; substitute, 434, 438-8, 442, 
454-9, 461, 463-7. See Bedcmption. 

Sacrihcui] meal, 3S9, 434-a, 438, 446, 
448, 458-6, 480, #S9. 

Sago palm, 53. 

Sakai, 387. 

Sakalavu, 4D, 526-7. 

Salt, 57, 187-9. 

SaJiitetioD, 594- 

SalTstiou, 452, 

Samoyeds, 292, 396. 

SnntaM 87, 217. 

Saonui, 522. 

Ra rmiitiana 179, 225, 258. 

Savage, the, 4-7, 10, 13-14, 47, 48-9, 
101, 100-2. See Primitive man. 

SiucOM^ 316, 429. 446, 601, 504. 528. 

Saandicaviana, 142-4, 154, 17®. 270, 
30W, 316-17, 328, 349-50, 363-k 
375-7, 306, 406, 423-9, 445, 454, 
481-3. 499, 503. 509. 516, 327-9. 
542, 550, 667, 575, 637-8. 

SoLriliEsation, 474. 

St'hiilBe, H. C. A., rv. 

Schuitte, F, 506. 

Seknce, nrigni of in the mit, 34. 

Scobdi, 48, 637. 

Sculpture, art of, 520, 579, 581. 

Svythiaiifl, 1B3, 105, 210-11. 217-18, 
225, 23fM0, 253. 384, 395. 396, 417, 
428, 430, 44S, 472. 478. 513, 528, 
554-5. 

Sea Dynks, 384, 552. 

Sects, 499, 495. 

SeducUon, 338-4. 

Sdectinn, natoml, 10, S3; >ocieta], 
»ii, sis-in, 10, 40. 43-1, 244-5 l 
30841. 

Self, the. speculation bcgma with, 5, 
7, ID, 21, 35, 93, 95, 104. 
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XX 

S«ll-restrami, 13-14. 

Sf^nbrlts, 211, 
derbA, 21^20p 3012, 429. 

Sprviccp mairipg^ by* SlO, 313- 
Sex, 72; divieioi^ of labor by^ 

SS. 131p 139, 227^ 232^. 237* 
240^1, 255, 265^. ^-71. 343-*. 
66(3; OFipme &f as fetiBhes, 517 ; 
regulAtioii d, 70-1, 83-8^ 209, 230, 
236, 244-6. 20Ch2, 311* 649; seo- 
QzidaTy cbiiJwcttristica of, 61-2; 
imre^ulatioti of* 66-71;, 83, S5^* 
201^ 2074Sp 645-7. 64MI 
ScxEfi, tile, eegregmtion of, 263-7D, 381. 
Biixuai m miTn urngB, 207-17* 229, 331, 
28a. 311, 647, 651-2, 667. 
Sliamjmiam, 101, ICS^, 125, 393, 397. 

414, 316, 550^. 

Skostas^ 166, 
dJimuls, 63- 
Sbintoiflis, 587^ 

Siamese, 115, 412, 467, 493, 548-9. 
Siberia, peoples of, 195, 551. 

Sict, the, trcfttmcMt of, 90. 111-13, 
3S7-S. 

Siekoe^, diflgtMjftti of^ 553-4; theory 
of, 110-11, 551. 553, 555-6, 637; 
treatment of. 111-12, 3S5, 453, 5lS, 
552-7, flSS, 601-2* 637. 

Silence, Bs a enJt observanee, 379^, 
3S3, 3S6. 

SimiDcl, G-» xriij. 

Sin* 106^, 642; ii$ debt, 195-8, 125; 

group reBpoosibility for^ 842-^. 
Sithoues, 

Skulk, as letisbes, 509. 

Shiv^, 2S4-6, 519, 320-1, 3^, 360. 
SIrvb, 144, 153. 156, 179. 204, 210, 
257^. 302-4, 317-lS. 322-3, 

385. 370-1, 373, 370-7, 401, 417* 420, 
524, 550. 575; South, 145, 154. 217* 
226-1. 2aS. 2S6, 302. 301^, 317-18, 
322, 368: 328. 

Sling, 164, 1T6-S. 

Small. A, Em. 

Smok^, 200. 

Snakea, as ft^tishea, 529, 543^, 571-2. 
SuHMing^ citfftanie abour. IIO, 556, 
Sotial phenoiuens. not inhentecl 
fmm lower animals, xri \ not in- 
dtinclive. kvii. 


Bocioilzation, 145. 

SfK:ietfe3* secret* 458, 

Society, 72-3; fake analog* to an 
organism, 

Society lalnudci^ 382, 427^ 439, 472, 
478, 519. See Tahitums- 

Sociot^', %-ld; fallaEi<5S in, xiv- 
iviii; arboak of, xsiv : syatenM of* 
xviii 

Sojotnn of idiost amoiiie tbo Eving, 
125, 3&«, 

Somali, 298, 398. 333- 

Son, concept of, 205^ 285; fotMiijrtifl 
eense of, 5S5-6, 612. 

Sonelmy* 309. 

Soul, the, 34-5, 411; concept of, 29, 
106-7* 117-18, 123, 550; continued 
oidatence of* 29-30, 33, 106-^, 116- 
IS, 123-6, 418, 421, 42G, 557-^; 
form of, SU: immortaJity of, 123; 
naturie of, 35: origin of ooncopt 
of, 106^: seat of, 425, 4^, 461* 
509: transmigration of, 557-60. 

Spaoiarda, 197. 

Sparitma, 141. 14£, 2ia 246, 268, 
300-1, 465, 475, 495, 634. 

Spoar, 184* 160-7, 177-S. 

Spear, 161, 166^7, 177-S 

Speculation, ^Kkl: bcfinB with the 
self, 5, 7, 35. 93, 95, 104. 

Spells, 661-2. 

Spencer* Sir B * 646, 850, 05^. 

-V, xi-xiu, am, xxiii, 0-7, 

37* 90, 104, 506, 521-2, 0l8, 651. 
657, 668^7* 071. 

Spicer 59, 190. 

Spirit world* 113, 1234S. 387. 3S9. 
392^ 397, 405, 557-60, 566-7, 569- 
71, 573, 575, 57B, S9I-3. 

Spirit, 30-1. 49, 123, 3S3-6, 389, 392. 
410-13, 454-5: dasssn of, 392-3, 
397-400, 410-14; differentintjoa 

among. 113, 126. 3S9* 39M, 397, 
105: guanlianj 128, 156^ 412-14. 
466, 462-3. 4G7* 486, 509. S37-9, 553, 
580, 571* oS2; natural pbenomena 
explaiuoil by, 5, 30-1. 34-6. 93-4. 
fi9-ltM, lQf7* 109, 118, 134. 158. m- 
96, 413, 630: po^er of dependent 
upon cult, 126. 

Springs, aw fetidiea, 554-5. 

Staff, the, 63^, 160-1, 154-6, 535, 
527. 
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of tultiire, eLv, 2^ 20, 97^ 114, 
m, 2U, 444. 

Siim“kep G. sadir G4S. BTO^ 
67a. 

Stan?, Of fetiah^r, 5fl6-7, &75-€. 

^tnte, the, 43, 143, 320-1, 326^7* 

330-K 372, 469, 4©2, 505. 

6044; dependence df iipon 
414; ori^n of thronsh canqiniiiip 
xxiii, 2S5. 

StimulBLiitfl, SiSO. 

Stone, 1130 of for toolo^ 160-1, 1761 
feliahiittic mojaumcnEii of, 514-13; 
loditiic: b working, 161-3, 167-^ 
174. 

Strttfw* 353-4. 

Stni^lc for exidtenee, BoemI limi¬ 
tation of, 130. 

Sobetmetion^ mythological 90^ 227, 
25«, m 467-9, 317-13, 345-6, 
61L 

SiiceofMii to authority^ 274-5, 
230-2, 290. 314, 350, 356, 362, 364- 
73, 606-10, 619, 554^; by dee- 
tioD, 280-1, 335-6, 363, 606; by 
seniority, 3^, 36B-71; luiitriiiiicaJ, 
243, 252, 257, 259-61. 264-5, 230, 
356, m 606, 654 h 5; patrilineal. 
356, 364, 368-70, 600, 6544. 

Suckling peniaf], duration of, 71, 
131; comi&imce during, 67* 71, 
87^. 

Sumtriimfl, 1H3 

Summer, W. si^ liii, x\\ xxi-ixil, 
axvi, xicc, &15. 64S-50, B52, 655, 
657-8, 663-4, 666-7, 660, 671, 

373. 

Sun, the^ na a fctiBb, 566, 675-S. 

Supemeitxintl interpretation of nat^ 
Und phenoHiecui, 5, 39-1, 34-6, 
03H 99^100, 107. too. US, 1^, 
I5S. 289-90, 413, 630. 

SuperorfsJiic, the, x\\ xvii, 68-0, 210, 
222, 3&L-2. 

SupeTBiitLoa, 04. 

Surv ivala, 78. 86, 94. 99. 104-3, 110, 
!13. 118-19, m, 202, 206, 212, 219, 
246, 416, 586, 06L 

Suttee, 417-20 

Swedp«^ 3^. 633-0 

Sword, IM, 137, 525, 5!^. 

Symbol. S6, 128. 293, 545-6. 

Synipattiy* 4S-9, 54, 422. 


TabooB, 102, 119-24, 134^, 379-61, 
626; fond, 129-4, 265^, 269. 343-4, 
461-3, 486; incest. 83; bbor, 121-2, 
379-Sl, 596; naroe, 116, 379-81. 

TnhitiimB, 16, 46, 66-T, 109, 166, 202, 
266, 394^, 427^, 471, 522, 526, 
55G, 566, 609. Society bUuid- 
ers. 

Tupuyiis, 6r 

Tvamaniiinjs, 291, 295, 

Tanri, 699. 

Tea, 200. 

Teutpos, I79r See Germanic peoplea. 

Tbcft, prohibition of^ 5944. 

Tbewracy, 322. 

Theology, 117. 

Thomas, W. 1,, ss^ij 647# 658^ 663tj 
665. 

Thracians, 183. 197# 216-17, 224-5, 
4l5 495. 

Tibebiw, 156, 531, 533, 562. 567. 
624-5. 

Tikopio, natives of, 296. 

Tinneh, 308. 

TlingiLs, 396, 519. 

Tdbaceg, 193^, 200. 

Todjus, 37. 210. 231-2. 

Tokcoip 440. 

Tongans. 251, 253, 235-6, 308, m 
472, 556, 608. 

Tonsure, 4fi3, 500. 

Tools, 56; na e.¥tnmal proji-ctioud of 
the orgnns, 63. 160-1, 164, 175^7; 
as property, IGL; cidtund ^igoifl- 
«mc€ of, 21-3, 63-4, 66, 161^, 
165-8. 171, 174-5, 1S4; evolution 
of, 160-1, 103-76; fire-mikkinf, 
131-3, 137-8* 140; 142-3, I4S-9, 
152-3, 155-9, 163; manuJiioture of, 
161-70, 172-4; natuml aelection 
avoided through use of* 9-19; pri- 
laary, 63, 1C4, 175; tjoceodary# 
154-5, 17B; trudo m materials for* 
16M, 157-8. 

Toleniiam. 292# 546. 56&4J. 

ToEEer, A. M., icvii* 648, 552, 6B5, 
65S. 062. 6TO-1. 

Trade, 162^. 107, 169-70, 174-5, 188. 
191, 631-2. 609; in materinls for 
tools, 162-3. 1^'8; vanity os a 
factor in. 174-5. 

Truiiiitnigratioii of aorda. 557-60. 

Treasure hunting, 547* 
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Tnvi, aa <lwcni4iiap 6Wi; m fetialica, 
521-i. 

Tribe, 70p T3U8D, 203r 2^. 

238, 27ft-9, 291-2; marka mdicalins 
memberal^ 201-2^ 224^5, 311+ 
m iS5, 4S^2 

Tribesi, mvths of flriging of+ 398--4CSt 
510-U. ai4-15. 521, 54&; names oi 
sipnifying mett^ W+ 393 S relations 
belweeiit SS-Ur 00-1, 145-7,, 159» 
162, 167-8, 17+4, iSflr ISSt 240-1. 
2Sg, 306-7, 33+0, 342, 392, 33S. 423, 
4^, 4S2, 490, S02-3. 

Tring Dyaks, 383, 

TroglodyUa, 213- 
Tnice gJ God, the, 504. 

Tuareg, 242. 

Tubu3, 69, 04. 

Timggjies, 185, 290, 327^ 388. 

TupLs 107, 425-6 
Turkomans. 603. 

Turks, 4SS- 

Tylor, ^5ir E. H. si^ sOtUi, W. 

&55, 667, 6Sl, 66S-9, 670, 672-^. 
Tynuil, tbo, 313-14. 355^, 635. 

Unchastitv. prenuptial^ 212^ 214, 
216^17, 224. 331-2. 649^. 

Curie, uiaterrud, 78, SO-1, 8+6, 257 p 
autliarity of, 78. 24S, 3SS^ 2T6. 
280, 306-1, f^. 656. 

UnelemuK^ss, 384 
CnedoUt 49S-^BOO. 

Underw'orld. 51tS-il, 567^ 660-71. 
L^nmism, 666-71^ 574-S. 

Utfiiry, 632. 

Umus^ marriage by, 303, 307* 313. 
Vandals, 370. 

Vnoity, 16-17, 171^, SlSi W a 
in trade^ 17+5- 
Veddae, 112, 663- 
Vcgetariaaiam, 63^. 57, 

Vengi^auw, biocMl* 2S6. 3S9, 293-5? 
304. 306-7, 330-1, 357-8, 468-70, 
461. 

VikinB*, 142. 481, 

VowjjfnwiofT, Sir P., mii. 647, 655, 
638. 660-1, 666. 671, 673. 

Virtti&ia, luiliiuia cf, 437. 
i’inciiuty. 325. 331-3. 

Visieothii. 310-17. 

Vcilcaui>es, L33-7. 


Wadni, natives of, 25D- 
WajlJJ, 477. 

WaUK D.. ii, 

Wamouna, 259. 

Wampuid, 365^. 

Wanv'ikinwejGi, 477. 

War, E9* 145, 183. 240-1, 27M, 
2S4, 427. 

- ^ chief, 273, 280, 364, 3fiS-7, 040. 

Ward^ L. Ft XTiii^ Xivi, 64:5, 667* 
666. 072. 

Waisagajra* 477. 

Water, as ati eaorcHtk means, 
3S3-6; bodies of as fetishes, 564-5^ 
role of in mdrtuai^' cuatoms, 114. 
tVatsoDp J, U., xvii, 

Wazaramo, 477* 

Woilgua, 477, 

Wciming, al^e df+ 5S. 71. 

W'eflpoBS. 160. 163-7, 174-83; as fet- 
idies. 52+5,527-9; poiflOned, 18+6. 
W^ebster, li- 

TiVcddiiig, the, {Ceremonies at, 341^* 
prepenta 212-14, 230^-2; soxual 
right of guicsts at, 86, 212, 21+15, 
217, 210-21, 2il, 55L 
Wells. 156 : ftfl fetches, 565. 

Wclsli. 302. 

TiVenda, 363, 520. 

West Indies, nath'es of^ 171 ^ 180-1. 
WesteruiJircJL E„ cd, sxiu, nv, isS, 
847-52, 655, 657. 631-2, B66, 671, 
673. 

Wheal, 197. 

Widows, immoktloii of, 417-20; 
mourning pmcticca ot 418-20; 
reinanTutge of, 395. 

Wife, arst, under iK5i>'gyny, 250-2, 
370. 275. 311-12. 313, 345^, 350-1. 
Wife^plure, 287-8, 292-307, 315, 
066-8; eerciiioniah SO+a, 298^307+ 
663; compoadtian for, 38S~9, 294-6, 
goij^. 317, 

Wife-lending. 217-13. 650- 
Wifc-piiTchasc, 283, 307-18, 322-4. 
333. 33S-S, 340. 

Wilken, G* A., xxv, Olfl, 657, 071, 
672. 

W'illey* M., xi. 

VVnutiky, P-, 646, 657. 

Windbreak, 64. 

Wim-. 19+5, 198-200, 3434- 
WiBsler, C-i S3C, 666. 
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Witches, pwrta with, S»-l J jHEraeeu- 
tioa of, Ml. 

Womstt, 50, ITS, 209^, 213-10, 2ff- 
42, 245.51, 305-73; bb pioperty, 
2SS.3, 295, 301-3, 307-8, 311-16, 
320, 323-7. 330-2, 348, fiSS, 671; 
doisteritig of, 325, 3274; eeo* 
namie sphere of, 61,88, 131,22S-8, 
232-7. 248-1, 363, 28M, 385.71, 
283, 343-4. 348, 3SM0: DJedierol 
eiilt of, 3S1-8; proper^ of. 233-4, 
378-3; religioua functiatts of, 401. 

Wood, teclmie m workiog, 162, 

165-7. 


Word, the, as s ffitub, 586-00, 600-3. 
Writing. 415, 541, 603; picture, SflO-1- 
Wundt, W., 648- 

Tf«inrK;«TM, 253-5. 

Yshweh, 101, 108, 447. 

Yikuta, 203. 

Ynginfli, 423. 

Yucetsu, tnjiianj of, 510, 519. 

2oiosBtiiaiui9io, OO-IOC', 484, 533, 
531-3, 549. 572-4. 5SS-8 
Zulus, 103, 105. 108. 115-16, 2B7. 333. 
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